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SCHOOLS  IN   EARLY  WYOMING. 


Interesting  Chapter  from  ex-State  Super- 
intendent Wickeri-baiu'd  Keceut  Volume 
ou  JKducatton  In  Pennsylvania. 
In  that    interesting    volume,    issued  last 
Borumer,  J  he  History  of  Education  in  Penn- 
sylvania,  by   Hon.  J.    P.     Wiofeerahatn,  we 
find   the   following  account   of  the  zeal  for 
education     displayed    by    the    Connecticut 
settlers  in  tbe  Wyoming  recion: 

"Ibis  chapter  cannot  be  closed  without 
some  notice  of  the  introduction  into  a 
portion  of  the  State  of  a  system  of  schools 
that  bad  «n  important  bearing  upon  sub- 
sequent Educational  history.  We  have 
reference  to  the  system  of  free  pubhc 
schools  brought  by  the  Connecticut  pettier* 
into  the  valley  of  Wyoming.  Pennsylvania 
as  a  province,  of  coorse  had  nothing  to  do 
in  establishing  them;  in  principle  they  were 
an  advance  upon  the  schools  then  existiug 
in  Connecticut,  atd  in  most  essential  re- 
spects, were  similar  in  design  and  manage- 
ment to  the  public  schools  of  the  present 
day, 

"L'he  first  settlements  in  Wyoming  Valley 
were  made  nnder  tbe  auspices  of  'The  Sus- 
quehanna Company,'  organized  in  17£3,  by 
xom&  six  hundred  citizens  of  Windham 
oonnty,  Connecticut,  and  approved  the  fol- 
latfing  year  by  an  act  of  Colonial  Assembly. 
Tbe  surveyors  of  the  company  were  sent  out 
in  1755,  and  at  that  time  and  subsequently 
6»veuteen  townships  were  laid  out,  each  five 
miles  square  and  containing  fifty  shares, each 
of  three  nnndred  acre's.  They  were  located  in 
blocks  on  the  bottom  land  along  the  rivers, 
and  embraced  territory  now  within  the 
limits  of  Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Wyoming, 
Bradford  and  Su-quehanna  Counties  The 
names  of  tr  ese  to*nships  are  Huntington, 
Salem,  Plymouth,  Kingston,  Newport,  Han- 
over, Wilkes  Barre,  Pittston,  Providence, 
Exeter,  Bedford,  Northumberland.  Pntnam, 
Braintrim,  Si-ringheld,  Claveraok  and  Ulster. 
"Tbe  first  attempt  to  settle  on  the  laud* 
laid  out  by  the  company  were  made  in  1762, 
and  continutd  in  1763,  bat  owing  to  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians,  no  oermanent 
settlement  was  effected  untii  1769.  Con- 
stantly harassed  by  the  savages,  compelled 
to  carry  on  a  continuous  struggle,  amount- 
ing at  times  to  open  warfare,  with  rival 
claimants  to  the  land  on  which  they  had 
built  houses  8nd  established  homes,  almost 
annihilated      by      the      terrible    massacre 


of  Wyoming  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
these  brave  and  hardy  men  of  Connecticut 
still  maintained  their  ground;  and  in  1783 
the  population  of  the  seventeen  'Certified 
Townships,'  is  estimated  to  have  reached 
six  thousand.  It  has  now  swelled  to  two 
hundred  thousand. 

••The  first  action  taken  in  regard  to  schools 
was  as  follows: 

•'  'At  a  meeting  of  the  Susquehanna  Com- 
pany, held  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  28th 
December,  1768  it  was  voted  to  lay  out  live 
townships  of  land  within  the  purchase  of 
said  company,  on  tbe  Susquehanna,  of  live 
miles  square  each;  that  the  first  forty  settlers 
of  the  first  town  settled,  and  fifty  settlers  of 
each  of  the  ether  towns  settled,  shall  divide 
the  towns  among  themselves;  reserving  and 
appropriating  three  whole  shares  or  rights 
in  each  township,  for  the  public  use  of  a 
gospel  ministry  and  schools  in  each  of  said 
towns;  and  also  reserving  for  the  use  of  said 
company,  all  beds  and  mines  of  iron  ore 
and  coal  that  may  be  within  said  townships.' 

"It  was  aiso  voted  to  grant  Dr.  Eleazer 
Wheelook,  a  tract  of  land  in  the  easterly 
part  of  the  Susquehanna  purchase,  ten  miles 
long  and  six  miles  wide,  for  the  use  of  the 
Indian  school  under  his  care;  provided,  he 
shall  set  up  and  keep  said  school  on  the 
premises. 

"The  proposed  Indian  school  was  never  es- 
tablished, although  it  ia  stated  that  Joseph 
Brant  and  other  Indians  attended  Dr. 
Wheelock's  school  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut, 
lustead  of  coming  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, Dr.  Wheelook  went  to  New 
Hampshire  and  became  the  founder  of 
Dartmouth  College.  The  directions  of  the 
company  in  other  respects  were  carried  into 
effect  in  all  the  townships  as  soon  after 
settlement  as  possible  The  'three  shares' 
in  each  township  amounted  to  960  acres;  in 
a  general  way  the  whole  was  set  apart  for 
school  purposes,  but  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances land  was  voted  for  the  support  of 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  The  funds  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the3e  lands  were  not 
husbanded  as  they  might  have  been,  but  in 
some  townships  they  still  exist  and  are  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
schools.  The  schools  as  well  as  other  looal 
affairs  were  managed,  ;\3  in  New  England, 
by  a  general  town  meeting.  The  mode  of 
proceeding  is  thus  described:  'A  school 
meeting  was  called,  by  public  notices  posted 
in  the  district.    The  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
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triot  mot,  and  eleoted,  in  their  own  way, 
three  of  their  number  to  act  an  school  com- 
mittee, which  oommitteo  hired  teachers  and 
exerbised  a  general  supervision  over 
the  eohooJs.  The  teacher  was  paid 
by  the  patronB  of  the  school,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  days  they  had 
sent  to  sohool.  A  rate  bill  was  made  oat  by 
the  teacher  and  handed  to  the  committee, 
who  oollected  the  money.'  The  general 
townphip  fund  was  used  to  build  school 
bouses  and  to  pay  teachers. 

"A  few  scraps  of  history  have  been  gath- 
ered up  that  will  serve  to  show  the  interest 
taken  in  education  by  these  pioneer  settlers 
in  a  Pennsylvania  wilderness. 

"At  a  town  meeting  held  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
August  23,  1773,  a  vote  was  passed  'to  raise 
three  pence  on  the  pound,  on  the  district 
list,  to  keep  a  free  school  in  the  several 
cchool  districts  in  the  said  Wilkes-Barre,' 
'A  subsequent  meeting,'  says  Charles  Miner, 
in  his  history  of  Wyoming,  'specially  warn- 
ed, adopted  measures  for  keeping  open  free 
schools,  one  in  the  upper  district,  one  in  the 
lower,  and  on*  in  the  town  plot.' 

"A  town  meeting  in  Kingston,  held  Deo. 
21,  1773,  voted  'chat  Nathaniel  Landon, 
Samuel  Oommins  and.  John  Perkins,  are  ap- 
pointed committee  men  to  divide  ye  town 
into  three  districts,  for  keeping  of  schools.' 

"The  other  townships,  without  question, 
passed  similar  votes,  thus  recognizing  at 
that  early  day  the  fundamental  principles  of 
all  true  systems  of  public  instruction:  the 
oommon  education  of  all  classes;  sohools 
supported  by  a  general  fund  or  a  tax  on 
property;  local  management  and  responsi- 
bility. 

*'A  general  county  school  organization 
seems  to  have  been  established,  doubtless  to 
give  more  efficiency  to  the  local  manage- 
ment. At  a  general  meeting  of  the  whole 
settlement,  held  on  the  sixth  of  December, 
1774,  it  wa3  voted:  'That  Eiisha  Richard*, 
Gapt.  Samuel  Ransom,  Perrin  Ross.  Nath- 
aniel Landon,  Eiisha  Swift,  Nathan 
Denison,  Stephen  Harding,  John  Jenkins, 
Anderson  Dana,  Obadiah  Gore,  Jr.,  James 
Stark,  Roswell  Franklin,  Capt.  Laziros 
Stewart,  Capt.  Parks  and  Uriah  Chapman, 
be  chosen  the  school  committee  for  the 
ensuing  year.'  These  were  leading  men 
from  every  part  of  the  settlement,  showing 
how  important  they  considered  the  subject 
of  education.  Well  may  Miner  say:  'It  may 
justly  be  regarded  equally  honorable  and  ex- 
traordinary that  a  people  just  commencing 
a  settlement  in  a  wilderness,  wrestling 
steadily  with  the  yet  rude  and  unbroken  soil 
for  bread,  surrounded  by  so  many  extrinsic 
difficulties  and  causes  of  alarm  and  disquiet, 
should  be  foumi  ro  zealously  adopting  and 
so  steadily  pursuing  measures  to  provide 
free  eohools  throughout  the  settlement.' 


"This  system  substantially  continued  in 
operation  in  the  Wyoming  region  up  to  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  common  f-chool 
system  in  1834,  when,  with  little  change  aad 
no  disturbance,  it  was  merged  into  it;  and, 
as  the  nearest  approach  to  our  modern  pub- 
lio  schools  of  any  class  of  schools  then 
known  in  Pennsylvania  it  had  considerable 
iaftoenco  in  shaping  the  school  legislation 
which  culminated  in'"  the  Act  of 
1834.  It  was  Timothy  Pickering, 
of  Luaerne,  as  will  be  more  fully  shown 
hereafter,  who,  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1700,  secured  the  adoption  of  the 
article  on  education  upon  which  was  subse- 
qaently  based  the  whole  body  of  laws  re- 
lating to  oommon  schools  in  Pennsylvania, 
up  to  the  year  lb74;  and  by  so  doing  saved 
the  convention  from  the  threatened  daDger 
of  committing  itself  to  a  much  narrower 
policy." 

He  la  >7o\v  Eighty-five. 

In  renewing  his  subscription  to  the 
Weekly  Recobd,  Mr.  Dilton  Yarington 
writes  thus  from  Carbondale: 

From  the  dajs  of  those  dear  good  men, 
Charles  Miner  and  Steuben  Butler,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  papers.  I  commenced  in  1813  to  read 
the  war  news,  and  felt  greatly  interested  to 
the  end  of  the  war  in  1815,  and  from  that 
day  to  the  present,  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  at  least  two  Wilkes-Barre  papers 
every  week.  I  do  not  expect  to  read  any- 
thing much  longer.  I  came  to  this  beautiful 
world  the  8th  of  October,  1803,  and  I 
remember  well  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
June  7,1806.  I  was  then  two  years  and  eight 
months,  old.  That  was  the  first  day  that  1 
knew  that  I  «va3  in  tbis  world,  and  from  that 
day,  duaing  the  first  forty  j  ears  of  my  life 
I  remember  almost  everylhing  that  came 
under  my  observation,  but  the  last  forty 
years  appear  like  looking  down  a  long, 
shady,  dark  road. 


A  Veteran  Republican 

Dr.  G  Underwood,  of  Pittston,  is  enter- 
taining his  fatner- in-law,  Eiish a  Newman. 
Mr.  Newman  is  98  years  uid.  He  oast  bis 
first  vote  for  Madison  in  1812,  and  has  been 
a  staunch  Whig  and  Republican  ever  since. 
He  voted  for  William  Henry  Harrison  and 
also  for  Gen.  Harrison. 


A  Klg  Wild  Cat. 

Tbomas  T.  Miller  killed  a  large  wild  cat  of 
the  lynx  variety  at  Bear  Swamp  last  week. 
He  fired  at  the  animal  twice,  his  second  shot 
striking  it  iu  the  right  sid?.  Mr.  Miller 
broaght  the  carcass  to  the  county  commis- 
sioners and  obtained  on  it  the  usual  bounty 
of  S3. 
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MUD  RUN. 

A  Correct  JLiat  of  the  Killed  and  Wounded, 
at,  Furnished  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Co. 
The  following  oflicial  lis!,  of  tho;-o  killed 
and  injured  in  the  Mnd  Rau  disaster  of  Oct. 
10  has  been  famished  by  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Co.,  and  is  believed  to  be  complete.  The 
Dames,  ages  and  residences  are  given: 

DEAD. 

Pleasant  Valley— John  Barrett,  aged  17; 
Martin  Barrett,  15;  James  Brehony,  14; 
Mrs.  P.  B.  Brehony,  52;  John  M.  Coleman, 
40  and  Michael  Coleman,  16,  father  and 
bod;  Patriok  Carran,  10;  Patrick  A.  Doran, 
10  and  Lewis  Doran,  14,  brother?:  William 
Early,  14;  Kate  Featherstone,  15;  Matthew 
Flaherty,  17;  James  Jackson,  13;  James 
Jackson,  16;  William  Kelly,  33;  James  Ly- 
Doit,  14  and  John  Lynott,  16,  brothers;  Mrs. 
Patrick  MoAndrew,  45,  John  McAndrew,  13 
and  Thomas  MoAndrew,  16,  mother  and  two 
pone;  Bernard  Meehan,  43  and  Mary 
Meehan,  10,  father  and  daughter;  Bennie 
O'BrifcU,  13;  Thomas  Ruddy,  32;  John 
VVai^h,  28;  Patrick  Walsh,  20;  Michael 
Wbalen,  12. 

Scr&nton— Thomas  Breen.  age  unknown; 
Wm.  Duhigg,  JS;  Andre??  Gibson,  Johu  J. 
Gibson,  21;  Margaret  Biart,  20;  James  Keat- 
ing, 10;  Owen  Kilkullen,  Michael  Maxwell. 
Katie  MoNiohols,  John  Momt,  20;  Thomas 
Moran,  23;  William  Noon,  20;  Patrick 
Smith,  IS;  Willie  Smith,  George  H. 
Stevens,  20 

Green  Ridge — Michael  Doran.  age  un- 
known; James  Farry,  16;  John  Gallagher 
James  Deart,  17;  Martin  Heart,  15;  Edward 
O'Malley,  16. 

Minooka — James  Oonabny,  agsd  18;  Wm. 
Cosick,  21;  Jas  Mullen,  Jr.,  22;  Patrick 
Powell,  Jr,  18;  Richard  Powell,  50;  Mrs. 
Richard  Powell,  47;  Tho3.  Toole,  19;  Festus 
Mulhearn,  26. 

Moosio— Austin  Gibbons,  12;  Charles 
Goeltz,  17;  Thomas  Morris,  13. 

Olyphant— Thos.  Brogan  and  Peter  Mnl- 
ligan. 

Bellevue— John  A.  Beam. 

Providence— Peter  Kline,  16. 

Pnceville— JohnRogan,  22. 

Total  killed,  64. 

INJURED. 

Minooka— Miohael  Carrol,  aged  22; 
Jas.  Jennings,  18;  Michael  Kane,  12; 
Anthony  Lydou,  40;  Anthony  Lydon,  Jr., 
15;  John  McCue.  16;  Thos.  MoCue,  20: 
Miohael  McOrea,  15;  Felix  McLaughlin,  14: 
John  McLaughlin,  19;  Patrick  McLaughlin, 
Michael  Murray,  12;  Patrick  Murray,  37; 
Peter  Thornton,    18;    Michael    Walsh. 

Scranton — Thos.  Connelly,    aged  23; 

Cloherty,  17;  Peter  Hernck,  Frank  Mangan, 


J4:  Anthony  O'llarra,  33;  Annie  Regan,  15; 
Mary  Daffy,  40. 

Pleasant  Valley— John  MoKeon,  aged 
48;  Matthew  Calvey,  14;  John  Currau,  14; 
Michael  MoAndrew,  50;  Michael  Walsh. 

Providence— John  Brogan,  age  not  known, 
Peter  Cavanaugh,  John  Lynch,  John  Regan. 

Hyde  Park — Snsan  Curry,  age  not  knowD, 
Mary  Dorkin,  Katie  Kennedy. 

Bellevoe — Thos.  Moore,  age  not  known, 
lieilly,  16. 

Old  Forge— Thomas  Clark,  age  not  known; 
James  Hounon. 

Susan  Shea,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  age  not 
known. 

Total  injured,  39. 


Curious  Newspaper  Subscription. 

Our  Carbondale  friend,  Mr.  Dilton  Yar- 
ington,  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  papers,  and  he  is  on9  of  the  original 
subscribers  of  the  Weekli  Recoud.  Re- 
cently he  celebrated  his  85th  birthday  and 
on  that  day  he  wrote  to  Editor  Linakill 
offering  to  pay  him  So  for  a  life  subscription 
to  the  Telephone,  whether  he  should  prove  to 
live  15  days  or  15  years.  Mr.  Linskill 
accepted  and  at  the  same  time  indulged  in 
the  hope  that  Mr.  Yaringlon  would  live  out 
the  15  years.  Mr.  Yarington  then  subscribed 
for  Mr.  Linskill's  forthcoming  volume  (on 
his  foreign  travels,  at  the  same  time  remark- 
ing: 

In  my  younger  days  I  have  read  much  of 
the  history  of  Europe,  but  I  mnat  say,  that 
I  never  had  a  proper  conception  of  Eng- 
lish home  matters,  and  the  English  people 
at  home,  until  I  read  your  interest- 
ing letters.  My  ancestors  on  my  father's 
side  were  from  England,  160  years  ago.  On 
my  mother's  side  from  Ireland,  180  years 
ago. 

Has  Some  Old  Wilkes-Barre  Papers. 

San  Fkancisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  26,  1888.— Edi- 
tor Rbcoi^d:  I  have  tv?o  issues  ot  the  Sus- 
quehanna Democrat  published  in  your  oity 
March  15,  1811,  and  Feb.  15,  1811,  contain- 
ing a  statement  of  the  reoeipte  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  county  of  Luzerne  from  the  nrst 
day  of  January,  1810,  to  1811,  and  many 
other  items  of  news  relating  to  that  period. 

Both  papers  are  nearly  as  large  a*  yoor 
present  Recobd,  perfeotly  perserved  and 
legible.  One  of  them  has  the  subscriber's 
name  written  on  margin,  "A.  W.  Nevrbery." 

I  have  had  these  papers  many  years  and 
am  now  desirous  of  disponing  of  them,  think- 
ing they  might  be  of  interest  to  somebody 
or  a  valuable  relic  to  one  of  the  Newbery  de- 
scendants. 

I  writo  to  ask  an  offer  for  one  or  both  of 
these  papers.  P.  B,  Fr.EriiiN. 

534  Bush  Street. 
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A  GRAND  OLD  FLAG. 

Tlie  Clay  Clul>  Flag  OreetH  the  Klectlou 
of  Harrison  ami  Morton  —  A  Bannwr 
with  a  History— The  Work  of  Hands, 
Defoio  the  Days  of  Sewing  Mar.hlneti. 

Friday,  Nov.  Oth,  the  famous  Clay  Club 
flag  was  fiwoiig  to  the  breeze  over  the  west 
side  of  Public  Square,  from  a  hue  stretched 
from  the  tower  of  the  Welles  building  to  the 
court  house  tower.  The  operation  of  sus- 
pending the  old  ting-  was  one  of  considerable 
difficulty.  The  bunting  of  which  it  is  made 
has  become  tender  through  age,  and  requires 
careful  handling,  and  ibe  dag  is  ot  such 
great  size  that  it  is  quite  cumbersome.  It 
is  20x2U  feet,  the  stripes  being  IB  inches  in 
width.  It  bears  but  26  stars.  The  original 
length  of  the  iPig  was  40  feet,  but  four  feet 
were  cut  off  after  being  frayed  and  torn  in 
the  services  of  eeveral  campaigns.  The 
flag  was  made  by  the  Whig  ladies  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  44  years  ago,  for  the  Clay  Club.  It 
was  presented  to  the  clnb  in  formal  fashion, 
the  presentation  speech  being  made 
by  E.  G.  Mallery  and  the  speech 
of  acceptance  by  Hon.  Chester  Bo. tier.  The 
flag  was  very  thoroaghly  constructed  by  the 
old  time  ladies,  being  sewn  throughout  with 
white  silk  thread.  After  being  presented  to 
the  clnb  it  went  into  the  custody  of  the  late 
William  H.  Butler,  the  secretary  of  the  Clay 
"Club.  His  widow  has  guarded  it  jealously, 
loaning  it  only  on  rare  occasions.  On  its 
being  restored  to  her  she  carefully  repaired 
all  damages,  and  each  time  found  it  neces- 
sary to  construct  a  new  bag  in  which  to 
keep  it,  the  old  one  being  lost  by  borrowers. 
Recently  she  allowed  the  ii^g  to  go  into  the 
custody  of  some  of  the  old  Henry  Clay 
men. 

The  old  banner  presents  a  grand  appear- 
ance, swung  from  the  slender  line  far  ibove 
all  oostrucnons.  It  is  prized  too  highly  to 
be  subjected  to  rough  treatment,  and  will 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  out  over  night  or 
in  a  strong  breeze. 

Further  interesting  facts  are  promised 
concerning  the  relic,  and  those  who  made 
and  cheered  it  in  the  olden  time. 


An  Early  Su&que-hauna  Manuscript. 

Some  early  records  of  the  ISuHjuehanna 
Company  were  recently  fouud  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Egle,  State  librarian,  among  the  papers  of 
the  late  James  Trimble,  who  wa»  deputy 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  57 
years  prior  to  1836.  The  volume  is  a  trau- 
soript  of  the  original  book  trausaittted  by 
Mr.  Franklin.  The  original  is  in  two 
volumes,  indexed  in  detail.  Mr.  Trimble 
was  extensively  connected  with  lund  specu- 
lations with  Fhiladelpbians,  the  territory 
reaching  to  the  New  York  line.  The  book 
in  Dr.  Fgle's    possession  contains  the  min- 


utes of  the  Susquehanna  Com  nan  y  from 
July  18,  1753,  to  Deo.  29,  1768.  and  then 
after  a  hiatus,  from  Nov.  13,  17813,  to  the 
time  they  were  brought  into  use, — at  the 
Decree  of  Trenton. 

In  Friendship'*  Honds. 

I  Written  for  the  Hf.cobd.1 
There  is  no  hoar  more  sacred  or  more  pure 
'Jhau  that  which  music  hallows, aurt  this  eve 
A  holier  pretence  fills  the  room,  while  I, 
Entranced,  am  listening  to  a  strain  so  sweet. 
Bo  piercing  in  its  tones  of  happiness. 
It  thrills  me  to  the  soul. 

Almost  the  day 
Has  let  its  strands  run  into  evening,  yet 
A  dim  and  mystic  light  s  ill  lingers  here. 
While  thro'  tbe  western  windows,  1  can  see 
The  bar  of  gold  that  shots  the  sunset  gates. 
And  night  has  clasped  it  with  a  star. 

The  hills 

Are  tinged  with  dusky  purple,  outlined  well 

Against  the  sky,  and  all  the  outer  world 

Seems  blending  in  some  strange  mysterious  way 

Its  beauty  with  the  music's  tenderness; 

And  still,  1  watch  the  bweet  musician  'mid 

Trie  gathering  shadows.    Just  one  shaft  of  light 

A  halo  paints  about  her  girlish  head,— 

A  golden  b  ur. 

I  see  the  slender  form 
Of  one  who  scarce  has  tested  womanhooi 
And    yet.    whose    thoughtful    eyes  hold  depths 

Where  truth 
Shines  fearhssly— for  music  such  a?  this, 
NVhich  fills  my  spirit  with  a  6weet  satiety, 
<  'ould  hardly  flow  beneath  the  touch  of  one 
Less  pure.     Strange  teat  a  soulless  instrument 
Should  answer  all  her  varying  moods  as  heart 
Responds  to  heart-  should  ft  el  tLe  soul  in  her! 

The  music  changes  and  my  tho'ts  change  too, 
Submissive  to  the  power  of  melody. 
Ah,  sweet  musician,  with  the  tender  chords 
There  is  an  undercurrent,  as  of  tears 
That  lie  near  happiness;  a  woman's  cry 
Against  some  stern  decree  of  fate! 

What  want 
Has  rilled  your  soul  with   onging  or  what  joy 
Is  missed  among  your  blessings':    Yet,  again, 
A.  fuller  tone  is  ereepiLg  in  unconscioutiy 
To  swell  the  sad. ess  int.-.  triumph.     Peace 
Is  found  at  las' ,  and  id.  this  hallowed  time 
1  know  a  battle  nas  been  foaght  and  won. 
Our  hardest  strugples  are  the  silent  ones 
We  strive  to  hide  from  all  tint  God. 

The  night 
Has  fallen  over  as  the  last  proud  chords 
Reverberate,  and  surely  God  hath  fret 
His  seal  opon  this  holy  hour  and  bound 
Our  two  hearts  closer  with  his  harmony 

-lone  Kent, 
308  Second  Avenue,  New  iorK  City. 

Coal  as  a  Fertilizer. 

In  an  almanao  of  1802  is  tbe  following  ref- 
erence to  coal  as  a  maunre:  A  gentleman  in 
Bohemia  has  discovered  that  mi  eral  coal, 
ground  or  broken  small,  is  excellent  man- 
ure, equal  if  not  superior  to  plaster  of  Pans, 
in  promoting  the  vegetation  of  grasses,  and 
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especially  of  clover.  This  discovery  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  inland  parts 
of  this  country,  where  ooal  is  abundant. 


METHODISM  IN    KINGSTON. 


Observances  Commemorative  of  the  Work 
Began  a  Century  Ago  in  Wyoming  Val- 
ley by  Aiming  Owru, 
A  century  has  passed  t*inoe  Methodism  was 
first  established  in  Wyoming  Valley.  A  cen- 
tennial service  was  held  at  the  Kingston 
church  Sunday,  Oct.  21,  and  Rev.  John 
G.Ecktnan  delivered  a  historical  sermon.  He 
selected  his  text  from  Joel  1:2,  3:  ''Hear 
this,  yeold  men,  and  give  ear,  all  ye  inhabit- 
ants of  the  land.  Hath  this  been  in  your 
days,  or  even  in  the  days  of  your 
fathers?"  Mr.  Eckman  spoke  briefly 
of  the  origin  of  Methodism  and  of 
its  planting  in  Kingston,  also  giving  a  brief 
history  of  Wyoming  Valley  and  of  the  mas- 
sacre in  1778,  at  which  time  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Anning  Owen  escaped  from 
the  battle,  was  converted  and  becamea  zeal- 
ous christain.  Afterwards  he  united  with 
the  Methodist  Church  and  commenced  to 
hold  meetings  in  his  own  house  and  formed 
a  class  on  Ross  Hill,  now  known  as 
Edwardsville.  This  was  in  1788  and 
the  class  was  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers. Though  he  was  but  a  poor 
blacksmith  he  preached  with  power  ana  was 
the  only  Methodist  preacher  in  this  region. 
The  class  contiuued  to  hold  meetings  in 
private  houses  until  18-10,  when  the  First  M. 
E.  Church  was  erected  in  Kingston,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  edifice,  at  a  cost  of  S2300, 
a  large  sum  in  those  days,  as  the  people  were 
very  poor. 

Some  eminent  ministers  preached  in  the 
valley  in  the  early  times,  among  them 
Bishop  Asbury,  who  was  entertained  by  Cap- 
tain Parrish.  at  his  home  on  Ross  Hill,  in 
1703.  Other  noted  preachers  were  Rev. 
Valentine  Cook,  Wrn.  Colbert,  Thomas  Weir, 
Gideon  Draper,  followed  in  inter  times  by 
Reva.  George  Lane,  Marmadake  Pearce, 
(father  of  Stewart  Pearce),  George  Peck, 
Dr.  Reuben  Nelson  and  others. 

The  trustees  of  the  first  church,  in  1840, 
were  Henry  W.  Boughton,  Thomas  Pnngle, 
Bester  Payne, (father  of  Hubbard  B.  Payne), 
William  Hancock  and  Madison  P.  Myers. 
The  membership  was  then  only  19,  and  cov- 
ered a  large  circuit,  some  of  the  members 
coming  from  Wilkes  Barre. 

The  oid  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1872,  and  the  following  year  the  present 
church  and  parsoufige  were  built.  It  has  a 
present  membership  of  300. 


What  Became  of  the  Log  Cabin? 

There  has  been  considerable  speculation 
indulged  in  during  the  late  Presidential  con- 
test concerning  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
famous  log  cabin  erected  here  in  the  coon 
skin  campaign  of  1840.  It  was  a  substan- 
tial structure  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  length, 
and  was  built  of  large  pine,  hemlook  and 
other  logs  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
county,  nuo^t  of  them  of  the  finest  quality  of 
lumber  and  valuable  on  that  aooount. 
After  much  search  and  diligent  inquiry 
among  the  original  Harrison  men,  we  are 
informed  by  Adam  Behee  that  when  there 
was  no  farther  use  for  the  cabin  as  political 
headquarters,  it  was  sold  at  public  auction 
and  purchased  by  him  for  S40.  After  being 
torn  down,  the  trees  were  cut  up  into  saw 
log  lengths,  some  of  the  logs  being  nearly 
two  feet  in  diameter  and  freo  from  knots  or 
shakes.  These  logs  were  hauled  to  the  saw 
mill  of  Ab;am  Thomas,  situate  on  the  tow 
path  side  of  the  Canal,  between  Franklin 
and  River  Streets,  on  what  is  now  the  rear 
end  of  W.  B.  Mitchell's  garden,  off  Franklin 
Stieet.  Here  they  weresawed  up  into  build- 
ing material  which  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  brick  residence,  now  the 
hotel  known  as  the  La  Pierre  House,  a  popu- 
lar resort  on  North  Main  Street.  Neither 
the  guests  at  the  hotel  during  the  past  few 
months,  nor  the  landlord,  probably,  were 
aware  that  the  beams  and  other  timbers 
oomposing  the  structure  had  once  echoed  to 
the  eloquence  of  campaign  orators  in  that 
historical  contest;  but  the  spirit  of  Harri- 
sonism  seems  to  hang  round  them  still,  as  at 
the  grand  jubilation  of  Tuesday  night,  the 
La  Pierre  House  was  among  the  handsomest 
and  most  gaily  decked  out  with  patriotic 
emblems  of  any  business  plaoe  on  the 
street.  w.  j. 

Names  of  Union  prisoners  Wanted. 
The  Pension  Office  has  for  several  years 
been  endeavoring  to  get  a  full  and  complete 
list  of  the  Union  ex-prisoners  of  war,  and 
have  secured  the  names  of  all  those  belong- 
ing to  prisoner  of  war  associations.  As  there 
are  many  whose  names  are  not  thus  obtain- 
able, the  Pension  Bureau  has  called  upon 
the  G.  A.  R.  posts  to  assist  in  gathering  the 
names  of  these.  For  that  purpose  circulars 
have  been  sent  out,  asking  each  post  to  pro- 
oure  and  send  in  ail  names  they  can  obtain. 
In  another  column  is  an  advertisement  call- 
ing on  all  ex  prisoners  in  this  vicinity  to 
send  their  addresses  to  Robert  V.  Levers, 
aojataut  of  Ely  Post,  who  upon  tbsir  receipt 
will  forward  them  to  the  Pension  Office. 
The  office  will  then  address  is/:  ex-prieoaers 
by  mail  for  full  particulars. 
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Voted  for  President  Nineteen  Times. 
Dr.  Howell  was  down  in  Northampton 
County  last  week,  attending  the  95th  birth- 
day oi  his  grandfather.  The  old  gentleman 
ia  hale  and  hearty,  and  his  mind  is  as  olear 
as  ever.  Hg  is  a  great  reader  and  keeps 
abreast  of  all  the  events  of  the  day.  Iu  this 
community  we  have  been  parading  our  vete- 
rans who  voted  for  Harrison  in  1840.  This 
old  gentleman  voted  for  Harrison  in  that 
year  and  in  six  presidential  elections  pre- 
vious, his  first  vote  having  been  oast  for 
John  Quinoy  Adams  in  1816.  He  has 
always  been  a  Whig  and  Republican. 

Voted  Three  Times  for  the  Harrisons 

Editor  of  the  Rkcobd:  I  notice  in  your 
communications  and  interviews  with  the 
few  of  us  "old  boys"  who  have  left,  and  who 
have  passed  the  "three  score  years  and  ten," 
not  one  recollects  the  fact  that  he  voted  twice 
for  "Grandpa"  Harrison,  That  was  a  long 
time  ago— fifty-two  years. 

"Little  Van"  (Bnren  )  was  the  Democrat 
nominee  and  "Bill"  Harrison  and  "Dan'l" 
Webster,  along  with  two  or  three  other  aspi- 
rants, stood  for  the  good  old  Whig  party 
"Little  Van"  was  elected.  No  candidate 
having  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
for  vice  president,  the  Senate  chose  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Johnson.  That  was  the  first 
time  I  voted  for  Harrison. 

The  convention  that  nominated  Harrison 
the  second  time  was  in  '39  and  met  at  Har- 
risburg.  The  country  wan  somewhat  agi- 
tated over  the  doings  of  the  Free  Masons, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  anti  Ma- 
sonic and  other  opposition  elements  the 
convention  very  reluctantly  abandoned 
"Harry  of  the  West"  (Clay)  and  nominated 
Harrison  and  Tyler. 

If  1  recollect  rightly,  Harrison  died  ex 
actly  one  month  after  he  was  sworn  into  of- 
fice VV.  W   Loomis. 

Nov.  12,  1SS8. 


"A  Man  hy  the  Name  of  Johnson." 
Editor  Record:  I  notice  in  Mr.  Loomis' 
communication  of  yesterday,  his  mention 
of  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson  as  "a  man  by 
the  name  of  Johnson."  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, I  presume,  if  he  had  had  occasion  to 
make  mention  of  Mr.  VanBaren's  predeces- 
sor he  would  have  spoken  of  him  as  "a  man 
by  the  name  of  Jackson." 

Col.  Johnson  was  a  man  who  stood  high 
in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  citizens,  not 
only  as  a  soldier,  but  as  a  statesman  as  well. 
At  the  battle  of  the  Thames  it  was  a  bullet 
from  the  unerring  aim  of  the  intrepid  yonug 
Keutuckiau  that  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in 
favor  of  the  Americans,  as  it  laid  low 
the  mighty  warrior,  Chief  Teoamseh,  lead- 
er of  Great>  Britain's  Iudian  allies. 
Col.   Johneon-  was    withal    a    very  modest 


man.  The  killing  of  Teoumseh 
had       always        boon        recognized        as 

the  act  of  the  gallant  colonel, 
but  npon  being  interviewed  on  one  ocoa-ion. 
when  he  was  thought  to  be  the  most  prom- 
inment  candidate  for  the  presidency  iu  1840, 
he  was  asked  to  give  his  recollection  of  the 
event,  when  he  replied  that  ho  did  not  know 
whether  he  had  killed  the  great  Indian  war- 
rior with  hi-5  own  hand  or  not.  All  he  knew 
about  it  was,  that  during  the  contest  an  In- 
dian of  splendid  personal  appearance  and 
adornment  stepped  out  from  behind  a  tree, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  bringing  the  deadly  aim 
of  his  rifle  to  bear  on  him,  when  he 
hurriedly  tired  his  horseman's  pistol  at  the 
painted  savage  and  he  fell  dead.  He  h«d 
b-en  told  that  that  was  Tecnmseh,  but  be  did 
not  know  of  his  own  knowledge  whether  it 
was  the  great  chief  or  not. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1843  when  Col- 
onel Johnson  was  making  his  triumphal 
tour  through  Pennsylvania.  I  was  then  a 
youugmau  stopping  iu  Philadelphia  when  I 
fell  in  company  with  Commodore  Jes^e  D. 
Elliot  as  he  wa*  paying  a  visit  to  a  relative 
of  mine.  In  a  friendly  chat  with  the  Com- 
modore, he  related  a  circumstance  regarding 
Col.  Johnson's  connection  with  the  Thames 
battle  which  was  highly  characteristic  of  the 
gallant  soldier.  Commodore  Elliot  wa3  a 
captain  in  Perry's  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  in  that 
affair  of  '•September  the  10th,  in  the  morn- 
ing," and  was  well  acquainted  with 
Col.  Johnson.  As  the  Commodore 
told  the  story,  after  the  battle 
on  Thames  River,  and  as  the  wounded  were 
being  brought  in,  he  met  a  squad  of  soldiers 
bearing  a  wounded  officer  in  a  blanket, 
whom  he  recognized  to  be  Col.  Johnson. 
He  had  the  litter  halted  and  proceeded  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  nature  of  his  wounds.  The 
reply  was  "pretty  badly  cut  up.  captain,  but 
I  don't  think  they  have  reached  the  vitals." 
He  was  badly  cut  up,  having  rtceiv3d  several 
gunshot  wounds,  but  he  recovered  and  was 
afterwards  called  upon  by  his  fellow  citizens 
to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
United  States  Senate  for  four  years  with 
dignity,  and  was  warmly  endorsed  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  first  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people.  This  was  "a  man  by  the  name  of 
Johnson." 

Democrat  from  Away  Back. 


A  Veteran  Conductor. 

Miller  Deitnck  has  been  conductor  on  the 
line  of  street  car*  running  between  Wilkes- 
B-irre  and  Kingston  nearly  20  years.  The 
Kingston  Times  says  that  when  the  first  cars 
began  running  Mr.  Deitrick  made  eighteen 
round  trips  per  day;  he  now  makes  twenty, 
the  other  six  trips  being  conducted  by  newer 
men.  The  average  number  of  trios  i.-;  19,  of 
3  miles  each,  or  57  miles  a  day,  309  a  week 
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nnd  20,748  miles  a  year.  During  the  twonty- 
one  years  of  service  that  woo  Id  be  435,708 
miles  which  he  hus  traveled  on  the  ntreet 
oars.  If  this  be  true  tie  has  oropsed  and  re- 
oroased  the  Kingston  lbits  no  less  than  290,- 
472  times,  bo  now  ho  ought  to  be  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  road. 

BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

The  Board  of  Trade  want  a  garbage  crema- 
tory for  our  rapidly  growing  city,  and  they 
want  it  in  real  earnest.  In  fact  the  city 
fathers  will  be  formally  asked  to  invest  a 
few  thousand  dollars  for  one.  A  meeting 
was  held  Friday  night,  attended  by  some  50 
or  (30  members,  and  Air.  A.  E.  Van  liieson, 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  was  present  to  describe 
an  apparatus  which  has  been  found 
to  work  satisfactorily  at  Coney  Island  and 
elsewhere,  Mr.  Vau  Gieson  gave  a  pleas- 
ant talk  descriptive  of  the  furnace,  which 
costs  about  three  thousand  dollars  (exclu- 
sive of  foundation)  and  which  in  an  hour  or 
two  bur~8.no  tons  of  animal  and  vegetable 
refuse,  leaving  only  a  few  pecks  of  white 
odorless  ashes. 

The  crematory  is  a  solid  brick  structure, 
four  feet  wide  inside  in  the  dear  and  twelve 
feet  long.  About  two  feet  from  the  bottom 
is  a  solid  iron  plate  and  above  it  is  a  heavy 
gratmg.  In  the  center  of  the  roof  is  a 
circular  manhole,  closed  by  a  trap.  There 
are  two  tires,  one  in  front  and  another  in 
the  rear.  The  rear  fire  is  started  first.  The 
refuse  is  dumped  upon  the  grating  through 
the  manhole,  thu3  being  kept  away  from 
the  fire  so  as  not  to  extinguish  it.  The 
heat  dries  it  and  soon  it  is  in  flames  caused 
by  the  front  fire.  The  draft  carries  the 
smoke  to  the  rear  fire,  which  oomsumes  the 
noxious    gases  and     destroys    all      germs. 

Charles  J.  Long  read  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  the  J.  Li,  Swoyer  and  the  late  H. 
H.  Derr.  The  committee  comprised,  besides 
Mr.  Long,  Messrs.  C.  D.  Foster,  J.  J.  Rob- 
bins,  Cyrus  Straw  and  J.  T.  Morgan.  Ihey 
said: 

John  Henry  Swoyer  was  born  in  Roae- 
ricksville,  Berks  County,  Fa  ,  on  Dto.  25, 
1832,  and  died  in  this  city  St-pt  10,  1888. 
He  came  to  Wilkes  Barre  in  ldo9,  uad  from 
that  time  until  the  day  of  his  deatn  was  con- 
spicuously identified  with  the  coal  and  gen- 
eral business  interests  of  the  valley.  For 
some  years  he  was  the  leading  individual 
operator.  Under  his  management  many 
millions  of  tons  of  anthracite  have  been 
taken  from  the  rioh  deposits  hereabouts  and 
shipped  to  profitable  markets  covering 
every  quarter  of  the  country.  He  was  known 
in  coal  circles  everywnere  as  an  expert  in 
the  business  and  his  opinion*  8s  to  the  rela- 
tive values  of  coals  from  different  veins  and 
localities,  and  regarding  the  ever  changing 
prospects  of  the  coal  trade,  W6re    eagerly 


sought  after.  Ho  had  business  reverses, 
but  fought  them  to  recovery  with  a  never 
failing  enterprise  and  courage.  He  was  a 
liberal  giver  wherever  his  unusually  impres- 
sionable sympathies  were  touched,  and  in 
the  family  relation  was  a  devoted  husband 
and  father.  He  was  repeatedly  besought  to 
acoept  political  places  by  his  fellow  parti- 
sans, but,  though  an  ardent  party  man,  he 
invariably  refused  the  proffered  honors. 
Ho  was,  in  short,  in  all  respects  a  good  end 
worthy  citizen.  Hi3  fellow  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  esteem  his  taking  off  a 
serious  loss,  both  to  the  board  and  to  the 
community,  and  this  minute  is  ordered  in 
testimony  of  that  fact,  and  of  their  sincere 
sympathy  with  his  surviving  family  and 
friends. 

Henry  Haupt  Derr  was  born  in  Nocka- 
tnixon  Township,  Bocks  County,  July  5, 
1839,  and  died  in  VVilkes-Barre,  Oct.  12, 
1888.  The  most  valuable  items  in  his  in- 
heritance were  such  an  education  as  the 
common  schools  of  the  tirne  and  vicinity 
eilorded,  and  a  daring,  pushing  ambition  to 
bo  something  more  in  the  world  than  a  mere 
"hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water." 

He  came  to  YYilkes-Barre  in  1802  and  en- 
tered into  the  insurance  business  with  his 
elder  brother,  the  late  Thompson  Derr. 
The  business  flourished  under  their  diligent 
and  energetic  guidance  and  became  one  of 
the  most  important  in  its  line  in  the  country. 
With  Thompson's  death,  Henry  Hacpt 
assumed  the  head  of  it,  and  with 
his  taking  off,  that  responsibility 
passes  to  a  still  younger  brother,  Andrew  F. 
Deceased  is  universally  regarded  as  having 
been  one  of  Wilkes  Barre's  most  useful  citi- 
zens. His  course  as  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  and  his  official  conneciion  with  the 
execution  of  the  game  laws  of  the  State,  his 
extensive  real  estate  operation  in  North 
Wilkes  Barre,  his  assumption  of  the  major 
share  of  the  financial  burden  and  practical 
management  of  the  move  that  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  our  already  prosper- 
ing electric  street  railway  and  his  active 
association  with  our  other  leading  industries 
— all  these  attest  a  foresight,  energy  and  per- 
sistence that,  being  united  in  one  man,  make 
him  conspicuous  as  a  guide  and  counselor 
among  his  feliows. 

He  gloried  in  Church  and  Sunday  school 
work,  and  among  the  keenest  of  the  sorrows 
occasioned  by  his  sudden  summons  to 
"that  other  country"  are  those  of  the  class 
of  the  Sunday  school  of  the  first  M,  E. 
Church  whose  religious  training  he  patient- 
ly and  intelligently  directed  for  many 
years.  He  had  a  helping  hand  for  every 
movement  looking  to  the  bemfit  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  and  the  improvement  of  his 
adopted  city,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  s  trus- 
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tee  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  board  ifi  re- 
verent memory  of  his  virtues  and  capacities 
as  a  man  end  citizen,  thus  all  too  imperfectly 
sketched,  otters  to  his  widow  and  orphaned 
children  Romance  of  the  heartfelt  condo- 
lence of  its  members. 


Past,  Preeout  auct  Future. 

Editob  Reuokd:  Let  not  the  young  boast 
The  present  generation  may  bo  wise — is  wise 
in  its  own  conceit— but  let  him  who  writes 
about  olams  ask  himself  what  he  has  done  to 
set  the  wheel  in  motion.  What  agency  has 
he  to  boast  of  in  modern  progress? 

What  does  be  really  know  of  the  past  and 
of  those  who,  far  op  among  the  mountains, 
labored  to  develop  our  immense  resources, 
and  in  the  mighty  struggle  were  over- 
whelmed? 

Were  they  transformed  into  clams  be- 
cause fortune  deoeived  them  and  left  them 
poor  in  old  age? 

George  M.  Hollenback  subscribed  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  towards  a  canal 
in- New  York  State  to  peeure  an  appropri- 
ation from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  fin- 
ish the  North  Branch  Canal.  Was  he  a 
olam?  It  was  then  equal  to  fs  million  in 
these  days  of  abundant  currency,  and  ho 
was  not  to  blsme  for  its  failure.  But  the 
oanal  brings  up  another  name: 

OLIVES   B.    HILLAKD. 

The  moderu''Hazleton  Traveler"  in  passing 
down  Main  Street  will  wonder  what  the  two 
equare  doors  or  windows  mean  in  the  brick 
building  at  corner  of  Union  Street.  He  will 
ask,  too,  what  has  been  filled  up  with  culm 
on  which  the  Lehigh  Valley  Company  is  lay- 
ing railway  tracks  on  eaoh  side  of  a  great 
sewer  or  drain.  Tell  him  it  was  ''the  North 
Branch  Canal,"  and  he  will  again  ask, 
"What  is  it?"  Why,  the  whole  town  plot  of 
Wilkes- Barre  Borough  was  littered  with 
debris  of  ruined  fortunes  before  the  young 
essayist  on  clams  was  born.  Take  Hillard's 
block  with  its  generous  proportions,  its  then 
— yes,  now — magnificent  front  of  conglom- 
erate columns,  type  of  the  vast  foundations 
of  our  anthracite  wealth.  The  clam  who 
put  that  improvement  on  the  site  of  a  row 
of  old  wooden  building*  at  cost  of  thou- 
sands was  from  the  salt  water,  and  he 
marked  a  giant  stride  in  our  coal  develop- 
ment. 

The  doors  were  for  use  in  shipping  on  the 
North  Branch  Canal.  But  for  the  tardiness 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  completing  the 
canal,  his  enterprise  rnight  have  borne  rich 
fruit,  North  and  South.  In  the  South  he  had 
prospered,  as  he    deserved  to  do    anywhere, 


but    he  lost   in    placing    confidence    in    a 
Northern  free  trade  Democracy. 

Peace  to  bis  ashen.  To  my  apprehension, 
O  B.  Hillard  had  all  the  elements  of  a  noble 
man,  and  his  life  was  sacrificed  in  his  efforts 
to  advfinoe  the  prosperity  of  Wilke^-Barre. 
The  failure  of  the  North  Branch  was  not  the 
fault  of  Wilke-  Barre.  It  served  for  >e*rs 
as  a  border  or  bar  to  progress  Northward, 
and  when  the  bridges  were  levelled  the  city 
bounded — well,  it  might  be  likened  to  toe 
flood  let  loose  by  the  removal  of  a  dyke  or 
dam.  Now  the  electric  car  breaks  the 
city  bounds,  far  beyond  the  old  borough 
lines,  and  goes  to  Plains,  through  boroughs 
larger  than  Wilkes  Barre  when  O  B.  Hil- 
lard built  his  block  of  stores.  Oh,  no!  not 
clams.  The  fly  on  the  wagon  wheel  fur- 
nishes windom  like  that  of  the  fables  ofJEaop 
—"I  raise  all  the  dost  myeelf." 


They  Receive  Ti. eir  Dues. 

The  survivor*  of  the  143d  Regiment, 
Pennsylzania  Volunteers,  have  for  some 
time  past  contemplated  erecting  a  monu- 
ment on  the  battle  field  at  Gettysburg,  to 
mark  the  place  and  time  of  their  participa- 
tion in  that  struggle.  The  shaft  was  to  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  statue  of  Sergt.  Crippen, 
who  was  feilied  while  on  duty.  The  inscrip- 
tion to  be  graven  noon  the  monument  was 
contested  by  the  Board  of  Commisrioners 
being  particular  that  nothing  but  historic 
truths  of  established  authenticity  shonid 
greet  the  eye  of  the  visitor  upon  that  field. 
Capt.  DeLacy,  of  Scraton,  has  gathered  the 
necessary  proofs  that  the  regiment  is  en- 
titled to  the  honors  they  desire  I'j  have 
recorded  noon  the  monument, and  presented 
the  claim  to  the  commissioners.  He  on 
Tuesday  received  a  letter  from  Samuel  Har- 
ter,  of  the  board,  stating  that  his  claims  had 
been  established,  expressing  deep  regret  that 
such  proof  had  not  been  furnished  before. 
The  msctipton  contested  for  and  al- 
lowed, with  additions  by  the  board,  is:  "July 
2  and  3  the  regiment  was  in  line  on  left 
centre,"  with  "and  on  the  3d  assisted  in  re- 
pulsing the  final  charge  of  the  enemy." 

A  Veteran  Policemen  and  A  rtlllerj  man. 
Wm.  Riddall,  who  is  now  engaged  in 
building  Capt.  Walp's  new  steamer,  was  the 
the  first  uniformed  policeman  t  poomted  in 
Wilkes  Barre.  This  was  during  W.  W, 
Lootni*'  term  as  mayor.  Mr.  Riddall  wa3 
also  first  lieutenant  of  the  old  Wyoming 
Artillery  Company,  having  received  this 
appointment  from  Gov.  Pollock  in  1856. 
He  still  has  a  portrait  of  himself  m  the  uni- 
form of  the  artillery  company,  taken 
about  that  time. 
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Armstrong'*  Invasion  In  1784. 

]t  mr.y  be  well  to  state  the  reason  of  the 
following  "Pass"  being  given,  or  required. 
The  soldiers  sent  in  advance  by  Col.  Arm- 
strong to  Wyoming  in  J78-i  had  been  met  by 
a  party  of  thirty  Yankees  at  Locust  Hill 
near  the  Lehigh,  and  defeated.  They  had 
one  killed  and  several  wounded.  They  re- 
treated, bat  came  on  with  the  main  body  of 
Armstrong's  soldiers  to  Wyoming.  The 
Yankees  at  Wyoming,  including  these  Lo- 
cust Hill  men,  surrendered  on  promises  of 
Col.  Armstrong,  which  he  shamefnlly  vio- 
lated, and  arrested  the  whole  of  the  now 
disarmed  Yankees  about  Ang.  10,  1784. 
The  thirty  that  had  been  at  Locust  Hill, 
except  one  and  the  captain, were  sent  in  irons 
to  E^ston  jail.  The  most  of  them  broke  out 
of  jail  and  esoaped,  but  al!  that  were 
recaptured  were  discharged  in  October  be 
cause  the  grand  jary  wonld  not  find  &  bill  of 
indictment  against  them,  believing,  as  they 
probably  did,  than  the  Yankees  were  jo3ti- 
fied  in  lighting  in  their  own  self  defense 
against  armed  men  invading  their  part  of 
the  country  where  could  have  no  business 
there  that  needed  their  presence  unless  they 
were  to  be  used  aganst  these  same  Yankees. 
Well,  it  aooears  they  were  discharged  on 
Oct,  30,  1784,  by  the  date  of  this  pass  to  one 
of  them  to  come  home.  This  may  not  be 
the  date  of  their  discharge,  as  they  were  re- 
quired to  pay  jail  expenses  amounting  to 
$25  cash,  acoording  to  to  the  statement 
of  Christopher  Hurlbut,  a  brother  of  this 
John,  and  may  have  been  unable 
to  raise  that  much  money  for  some  time  after 
their  discharge  Bat  these  men  were  too 
poor  to  seek  redress  for  this  violation  of  law 
in  compelling  them  to  pay  costs  and  ex- 
penses at  the  jail,  when  they  had  not  been 
convicted  nor  even  indicted  for  any  crime  or 
misdemeanor.  And  now,  even  after  getting 
out  of  jail,  they  had  even  to  procure  a  ''pass" 
to  come  back  home,  and  ihe  following  is  a 
copy  of  one  made  Jane,  19,  1888,  from  the 
original  in  the  Dosscsiou  cf  Lyman  P. 
Hurlbut,  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  a  grandson  of 
John  Hurlbut.  H.  B.  Plumb. 

"pass." 
"Northampton  County  bs. 

"Upon  application  Robert  Levers, Esquire, 
one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Pence  in  and  for 
the  snid  county  by  John  Hnrlbut  who  hath 
this  day  entered  into  recognizance  with  one 
surety  for  his  peaceable  behavior  towards 
all  the  subjects  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  for  one  year  from  the  date 
hereof  for  a  pass  that  ho  may  have  liberty 
to  go  to  Wyoming  on  his  Lawfnl  Business 
and  occasions.  These  are  to  permit  the  said 
John  Hurlbut  to  pass  from  hence  to  Wyom- 
ing and  bo  recommend  to  all  whom  it  may 


concern  not  to  molest  the  said  John  Ilorlbnt 
on  his  passing  and  repassing  as  lawful  busi- 
ness may  occasion,  he  behaving  himself  as 
beoometh  a  good  citizen  of  Pennsylvania. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  the  thirtieth 
dav  of  October,  1784." 

[Signed]  "Rouekt   Levels." 


''Macbeth"   lu   K»r)y   Wilkes- Burro. 

Last  summer,  at  Ocean  Grove,  I  met  with 
the  Hon.  Lewis  Jones,  a  well  preserved  octo- 
genarian, at  one  time  an  occupant  of  the 
jadioial  bench.  He  was  an  Exeter  man  by 
birth,  and  my  fellow  law  student  in  the  ofiice 
of  Chester  Butler.  Admitted  to  the  bar,  he 
practiced  his  profession  many  years;  retired 
on  a  fortune  secured  by  foresight  and 
ability,  and  is  now  living  in  quiet  ease  in  th© 
metropolis  of  New  York. 

Oar  themes  of  conveisation  at  the  ocean 
retreat,  brought  up  again  what  I  had  well 
nigh  forgotten,  a  great  event  of  our  school 
days.  Doctor  Orton,  principal  of  the 
Wilkes  Barre  Academy,  at  the  close  of  a 
winter's  term,  treated  the  community  to  a 
dramatic  spectacle  He  selected  for  the  oc- 
casion the  immortal  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of 
"Macbeth  "  In  this  Mr.  Jones  sustained  a 
principal  eharaoter.  The  Thane  of  Glamis 
and  Cawdor  was  assigned  to  Mr.  H.  B. 
Wright;  his  aspiring  wife,  high  on  the  list 
of  female  regicides,  found  an  able  repre- 
sentative in  Miss  Ellen  Cist  Ovid  F.  John- 
son, in  after  years,  exalted  to  the  admiration 
of  his  fellow  countrymen,  had  likewise  a 
part  in  the  noted  play. 

The  old  court  house  was,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, turned  into  a  Thespian  temple,  where 
the  scene  of  ho-ror  was  to  be  displayed  be- 
fore the  elite  of  the  valley. 

Well,  the  witches  and  daggers  were  on 
hand,  making  things  warm  for  the  ill  fated 
King  of  Scotland.  The  poor  old  man  had 
evidently  wandered  into  the  wrong  box.  He 
came  out  of  it  in  far  worse  plight  than  he 
went  in. 

As  1  call  to  remembrance  the  representa- 
tion of  the  weird  and  wondrous  play,  the 
different  characters  were  very  creditably 
sustained.  All  had  the  approval  of  the  large 
auditory,  made  up,  in  part,  of  meu  high  on 
the  list  of  professional  distinction. 

There  was,  besides,  an  afterpiece,  in  which 
Lewis  Miner,  with  a  rich  comic  vein,  re- 
ceived marked  applause.  And  Bntler  Mal- 
lery,  our  best  hind  at  oratorical  declama- 
tion, added  to  the  sum  of  the  night's  enter- 
tainment. 

Of   these  performers,  treading    a    mitnio 
stage   full  sixty   years  ago,  toko,  but  Judge 
Jones,  yet  tread  the  stage  of  hnman  life? 
C.  E   Wkioht. 

Doylestown,  Nov.  23,  1888. 
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A.  V1STK71AN  LAWYER  R^A1>. 

Admitted  to  Jhe  Luzerne  liar  In  1840— A 
Short  Sketch  of  His  L.lfe,  Together  witu 
Family  Connections. 

George  Grant  Waller,  at  one  time  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  of  Luzerne  County,  died  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  D60.  4,  of 
congestion  of  the  lunge.  His  funeral  will 
take  place  this  afternoon  from  his  home  in 
Houesdale.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from    "KuId's    Families   of  the   Wyoming 

Valley": 

"George  Grant  Waller,  who  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Luzerne  Uoanty,  April  7, 1846, 
is  a  native  of  Wilkes-Barre,  where  he  was 
born  May  3,  1821.  He  is  the  eon  of  Capt. 
Phineas  Waller,  a  native  of  Plains  To?/n- 
Bhip,  where  he  was  born  in  1774. 

Capt.  Nathan  Waller,  the  great-great- 
grandfather of  Mr.  Waller,  was  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  and  emigrated  to  Wyoming 
Valley  at  an  early  day.  His  wife  was  Eliza- 
beth Meeks,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Meeks, 
a  native  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  who  came  to 
Wyoming  with  the  first  two  hundred  settlers 
in  1789.  His  brothers— Jonathan,  Philip 
and  Bartholomew  Weeks— were  slain  in  the 
battle  and  massacre  of  Wyoming.  Capt. 
Nathan  Waller  died  July  11,  1831,  aged  70 
years. 

The  mother  of  George  G.  Waller  was  Eli- 
zabeth Jewett,  daughter  of  Jacob  Hibbard 
Jewett,  and  was  born  Oct.  9,  1760.  Dr. 
Jewett  served  aa  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army  daring  most  of  the  war,  and 
died  in  1814.  He,  together  with  his  family, 
were  residents  in  VVilkes  Barre  in  1815. 

George  Grant  Waller  was  educated  in  the 
the  schools  of  this  city,  at  Lancaster,  Fa., 
and  at  Williams  College,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1844.  He  read  law  with  Judge  Col- 
lins, in  this  oity.  He  has  practiced  m  this 
city  and  at  Blocmsbnrg,  but  principally  at 
Honesdale,  Pa. 

He  married,  Oct.  11,  1854,  Lizzie  J.  Bent- 
ley,  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  S.  Bentley  and 
Hannah  Bentley,  his  wife.  Mr3.  Waller  was 
a  native  of  Montrose,  Pa.  Mr.  Bentley  was 
president         jndge  Of  Lackawanna 

County  at  the  time  of  its  or- 
ganization, August  22,  1878,  but  the 
•Supreme  Court  held  that  there  was  no  va- 
cancy in  the  office  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, and  that,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  county  act,  Lackawanna  was  not  a 
separate  judicial  district,  and,  therefore,  the 
only  court  authorized  by  law  was  that  to  be 
established  by  themdges  of  Luzerne  County, 
who  organized  the  courts  of  Lackawanna 
County,  October  24,  1878.  He  was  also 
appointed  by  Gov.  Hartranft  president  judge 
of  the  29th  Judicial  District  when  Lycoming 
County  was  made  a  separate  district. 


One  child  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waller 
—Bessie  B. 

As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Waller  was  looked  upon 
as  among  the  front  rank.  His  manner  of 
unraveling  the  legal  technicalities  of  a  case 
was  so  exhaustive  and  indefatigable  that 
6ucee?s — if  too  great  a  preponderance  of  the 
the  law  was  not  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
case — was  inevitable.  Daring  the  iatter 
years  of  his  life,  although  having  reached  a 
good,  old  age,  he  Btill maintained  his  mental 
and  physical  vigor. 

Death  at  Hazleton. 

Thursday,  Nov.  22,  James  James,  father 
of  William  P.  James,  recently  elected  clerk 
of  the  courts  of  Luzerne  County,  died  at  his 
home  in  Hazleton.  Mr.  James  had  passed 
the  seventy-fifth  mile  stone  in  his  earthly 
career,  when  his  journeying  came  to  au  end. 
He  was  born  in  Wales  m  1813,  and  emi- 
grated to  this  country  with  his  wife  in  1640, 
settling  in  Hazleton,  where  he  and  his  family 
have  resided  ever  since,  a  period  of  forty- 
eight  years.  He  at  once  assumed  a  standing 
of  great  prominence  in  the  borough,  and 
not  only  there  but  his  influence  was  felt  in 
the  whole  of  the  iower  end  of  the  county. 

For  sixteen  years,  until  the  advent  of  the 
present  Democratic  administration,  he 
served  the  people  of  Hazleton  as  their  post- 
master. He  took  a  prominent  interest  in  all 
things  that  promised  to  be  material  in  the 
advancement  of  the  borough,  and  all  plans 
calculated  rfor  the  good  or  the  community 
found  in  him  a  firm  supporter.  And  not 
only  in  a  secular  sense  was  his  usefulness 
most  apparent,  but  in  the  church  of  his 
choice  he  labored  earnestly  and  persistently 
for  the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare  oi  the 
people  as  well.  At  the  time  of  hi3  death  he 
was  a  deacon  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Those  who  where  intimately  aquainte-d  with 
him  say  that  his  life  was  consistent  with 
the  principles  he  advocated,  and  was  de- 
voted to  the  noble  things  oi  life.  He  leaves 
to  survive  him,  William  P.  James,  already 
mentioned,  Sallio  and  Sophie  James  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Williams,  of  Hazleton,  and 
Richard  James,  of  Hoboken,  N.  Y. 


An  Aged  Scissors  Grinder  Dead. 

Johnson  H.  Miller  died  at  his  son's  home, 
108  South  Canal  Street,  Nov.  15,  after  an 
illness  of  over  a  year.  He  was  born  in  Hol- 
land 84  years  ago  and  has  lived  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  for  22  years.  He  was  familiar  on  the 
streets  up  to  a  year  or  two  ago  as  a  scissors 
grinder.  lie  leaves  a  wife  and  sis  adult 
children — lienry,  Lewis,  William  H..  Ed- 
ward, ell  of  this  city.  Joseph,  of  Mill  Oreek, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Williams,  of  Newtown. 
Funeral  on  Saturday  at  2  pm.  Services 
from  tne  residence  of  William  H.  Miller, 
103  Canal  Street. 
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BURIJBD    AT     HOME. 


J.  D.  I,.  Harvey,  Who  Died  In  Chicago, 
Brought  to  Wilkes- Barre  and  Placed 
.A monp:  M!s  Kindred. 

Fonr  o'clock  SqndaFi  October  21,  was  the 
honr  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  fan- 
eral  of  the  lnte  J.  D.  L.  Harvey,  v.' hose 
body  was  brought  from  Chicago,  on  Satur- 
day, for  interment  a^  the  place  of  his  birth. 
At  that  hour  a  large  assemblage  was  there  to 
pay  a  final  tribute  of  respect  to  one  whom 
they  had  kuown  in  former  years.  Among 
those  present  were:  D.  A.  Fell,  W.  8.  Wells, 
I.  M.  Leach,  Win.  Reith,  G.  W.  Kirkeodall, 
Judge  Loop,  B,  G.  Carpenter,  S.  S.  Weller, 
G.  S.  Bennett,  Chas.  Hollenbaok,  T.  Bar- 
net,  Abram  Bnrgunder,  G.  W.  Generals, 
W.  D.  Loomis,  M.  A.  Bennett,  Perry  Phil- 
lips, W.  J.  Smith,  M.  B.  Houpt,  F.  V.  Roek- 
afellow,  M.  W.  Morris,  J.  E.  Patterson  and 
J.  P. Brownscombe. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Tut  tie  and  Rev.  W.  W.  Loomis,  the  latter 
making  the  address.  He  alluded  to  the  con- 
trast between  this  service  and  tnat  of  the 
morning.  At  the  one  there  were  hearts 
aglow  with  Christian  love:  at  this,  the  heart 
was  still  and  pulseless;  in  the  morning  there 
were  tears  of  joy  at  a  new  found  nearness 
to  Christ;  here,  the  eyes  were  sealed  and 
tearless;  then  there  were  hands  stretched  out 
in  Christian  greeting;  here,  they  were  folded 
aoross  the  breast.  The  speaker  said  he  had 
known  Mr.  Harvey  for  perhaps  30  years. 
at  which  time  he  joined  the  First  M.  E. 
Church  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Snyder.  He  had  gone  to  Chicago  some  18 
years  ago.  Deceased  was  an  odd  man  but  no 
warmer  heart  ever  beat  in  human  breast 
than  in  his.  No  hungry  person  ever  went 
empty  handed  from  his  stall.  Though  pe- 
culiar, no  one  ever  doubted  hi3  sincerity. 
He  was  wont  to  say  odd  things,  but  he  should 
be  judged  by  what  he  was,  and  not  by  what 
he  said.  He  was  the  victim  of  cruel  stories, 
circulated  to  annoy  him.  He  was  a  singular 
man,  though  he  was  never  charged  with  do- 
ing an  unmanly  thing.  He  was  a  good  hus- 
band, an  accommodating  neighbor,  a 
true  friend.  Mr.  Loomis  closed  with 
a  touching  farewell  to  his  dead  friend  and 
the  body  was  borne  out,  just  as  the  evening 
twilight  was  filling  the  church  with  its  deep- 
ening shadows. 

A  large  ooncourse  of  friends  followed  the 
coffin  to  the  Hollenback  Cemetery.  The 
pall  hearers  were  Urbane  Dilley,  Hon.  L.  D. 
Shoemaker,  G.  B.  Kulp,  M.  H.  Post, 
William  Dickover,  Anning  Dilley. 

The  body  was  accompanied  from  Chicago 
by  the  widow.  Her  daughter  May,  Mrs. 
George  Deuell,  came  from  Brooklyn,  with 
her  husband.  Deceased  is  survived  by  three 
daughters,  all    married    except  Miss  Kate, 


who  resides  at  home,  and  by  one  son, 
Eugene,  who  iH  married  and  living  in 
Chicago. 

A  married  daughter,  Jessie,  Mrs.  Mott, 
also  lives  at  home.  Mrs.  Harvey  is  the  guest 
of  her  niece,  Mrs.  rj.  H.  Sauermiloh.  Quite 
a  number  of  her  relatives  were  present  from 
points  throughout  the  county.  It  will  bo  re- 
membered that  Mrs.  Harvey's  mother,  Mrs. 
Totten,  died  in  Chioago  four  years  ago  and 
was  brought  to  Wilkes  Barre  and  buried 
under  circumstances  almost  identical  with 
the  burial  of  Mr.  Harvey,  from  the  Metho- 
dist Church  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Mr. 
Harvey  had  visited  his  daughter  in  Brook- 
lyn only  a  fortnight  previous  to  hia  death, 
having  taken  a  trip  East  in  the  hope  to  bene- 
fit his  health. 


Death  of  Mrs.  George  Wei  In. 

At  10:30  o'clock  pm.  Nov.  11,  Mrs.  George 
A.  Wells  died  at  her  home,  6t>  Sooth  Street. 
Mrs.  Wells  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death 
during  the  whole  day  and  anxiously  the 
watchers  at  her  bedside  waited  for  the 
parting  asunder  of  all  earthly  connections, 
knowing  it  to  be  but  a  question  of  a  few 
ncurs.  The  report  of  her  serious  illness 
cast  a  profuud  sorrow  over  all  who  heard  of 
it.  She  had  been  ailing  with  a  nervous  and 
heart  affection,  the  latter  being  the 
immediate  cause  of  her  death.  Mrs.  Wells 
was  born  in  Plymouth,  Ohio,  on  the  10th 
day  of  February,  1S37.  She  was  a  daaghter 
of  Dr.  E.  Benscoter,  of  that  place.  She  re- 
mained in  Plymouth  until  her  marriage  to 
Dr.  Wells,  of  this  city,  October  7,  1857.  A 
family  of  three  daughters  survive  her — 
Nellie  M.,  Mary  M.,  who  are  living 
at  home,  and  Jessie  Jj.,  wife  of 
Albert  Tillyer,  of  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Wella 
was  another  of  those  women  whose  every- 
day life  conforms  to  the  noblest  traits  of 
character.  Her  virtues  were  so  many  and 
so  apparent  as  to  embellish  with  their  con- 
tsct  everything  with  which  she  was  associ- 
ated ;  and  on  this  account  those  who  knew 
her  best  will  most  seriously  feel  and  regret 
her  death.  She  brought  her  age  to  hfty-one 
years.  The  funeral  took  place  from  the 
residence  on  South  Street  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  2  o'clock. 


A  Bridge  Builder's   Daughter  Dead. 

Mrs.  Adeline  Hotchkiss,  aged  76  years, 
died  on  Saturday,  Oct.  21.  The  funeral 
took  place  Monday  at  2  pm.  from  the  resi- 
dence of  Thomas  Lavelle,  on  Ha/.le  Street, 
near  the  Charter  House.  The  deceased  was 
one  of  the  oldest  residents  in  this  city  and 
was  born  in  Plymouth  Township.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  xMr.  Raub,  who  was  in  his 
day  a  bridge  builder  and  who  aided  in  pat- 
ting up  the  old  river  bridge. 
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Death  of  Henry  Ansbacher. 

Nov.  IB,  at  10:35  pm,,  occurred  Iho  death 
of  Henry  Ansbacher,  oue  of  Wilkee-Barre's 
oldept  citizens.  He  wa8  a  little  over  69 
years  of  ape,  being  born  in  Scekendorf, 
Bavaria,  Oot.  6,  18 19.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1840,  and  for  seven  years  there- 
after was  a  resident  of  New  York  City.  In 
1847  he  came  to  Wilkes- Barre  and  eutered 
the  jeweiry  business,  la  this  he  was  en- 
gaged until  187(5,  and  by  close  attention  to 
business  and  strict  integrity  he  amassed  a 
fortune.  Upon  his  retirement  from  business 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  eon.  Solomon  L. 
Ansbacher,  now  a  resident  of.  New  York. 

The  deceased  was  one  of  tbe  12  original 
members  Boai  Bnth  Lodge,  established  in 
1843.  aud  which  now  has  branches  in  every 
important  city  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  He  was  also  a  charter  member  and 
first  president  of  Hoffnnng  Lodge,  I.  O.  0. 
F.  His  name  among  business  men  was  a 
synonym  for  uprightness  and  honesty. 

He  leaves  a  wife.  Cecelia  Ansbacher,  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Abram  Strauss,  and  the  son 
already  mentioned. 

Henry  Anftbacher   Buried. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Henry  Ansbacher 
took  plnoe  Sunday  at  2  pm.  from  the  resi- 
dence, 38  South  Washington  Street.  The 
attendance  was  very  large  Rev.  Dr.  Rund- 
baken  officiated  and  spoke  in  the  most 
affecting  manner  of  the  deceased.  The  pall 
bearers  were  Joseph  Coons.  Ig.  Freeman,  N. 
Etsen,  Leon  Levy,  Max  Rosenbluth,  Henry 
Stmbaoh  and  Simon  Long.  Among  intimate 
friends  who  were  present  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  dead  were  Gen.  Osborne,  F.  V. 
Kockafellow,  Riohard  F.  Walsh,  Hon.  W.  H. 
Hines,  Wm.  Reith,  Wm.  J.  McLaughlin, 
Win,  Schrage,  Attorney  Anthony  Campbell 
end  others. 


Heury  Aosbacher's   Will. 

The  will  of  the  late  Henry  Ansbacher  was 
probated  in  the  register's  office  Nov.  21. 
The  provisions  and  bequests  contained  in 
the  document  are  as  follows: 

"All  debts,  if  any,  and  funeral  expenses 
shall  be  naid. 

First,  1  give  unto  my  beloved  wife,  Cecelia 
Ansbacher,  in  lieu  of  dower,  as  follows:  All 
that  certain  real  estate  fronting  at  28  and 
30  South  Washington  Street,  running 
through  to  Fell  Street,  5t5  feet  front  and  240 
feet  or  more  in  depth. 

.Second,  All  that  certain  house  and  lot 
at  139  East  Market  Street,  now  occupied  by 
George  A.  Lohmann  for  hotel  purposes;  to 
have  aad     hold  to    my    eaid    wife,  Cecilia 


Ansbacher,  during  her  life,  with  full 
authority  to  her  to  rent  the  said  property 
during  her  life,  and  she  shall  out  of  the 
rents  keep  the  buildings  upon  said  lands  in- 
sured, in  uropor  repair  and  pay  all  taxes. 

Horn— I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  wife  all 
my  household  goods  and  ali  the  inoome  that 
may  arise  from  dividends  upon  any  of  my 
stock  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  Water  Co.  I 
direct  that  the  interest  of  85,000,  at  o  per 
cent.,  shall  be  paid  in  quarterly  installments 
to  my  wife  by  my  eon,  Solomon  L.  Ans- 
bacher, and  that  the  same  ehall  be  charged 
upon  the  house  at  No.  101  Fublio  Square. 
All  these  devises  and  bequests  are  for  the 
life  of  my  wife  only  and  are  intended  to  be 
in  lieu  of  all  claims  and  rights  under  the  in- 
testate laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Item — All  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  es- 
tate, real  and  personal  and  mixed,  I  give, 
bequeath  and  devise  unto  my  son,  Solomon 
L.  Ansbacher,  to  hold  to  himself,  his  heirs 
aud  assigns,  forever." 

Mrs.  Ansbacher  and  her  son,  Solomon,  are 
named  as  executors. 

The  will  was  dated  21st  March,  1887,  and 
was  witnessed  by  S.  J.  Stauss  and  G.  L. 
Halsey. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  will  his  son  will  re- 
ceive the  house  and  lot  on  the  Public  Square 
now  occupied  by  the  United  States  Express 
Co.,  and  the  Forest  House  property,  not 
mentioned  in  the  will.  The  per- 
sonal property  is  appraised  at  $15,- 
000,  ana  his  real  estate  is  said 
to  be  worth  S100,000.  There  are  other 
minor  articles  not  mentioned  In  the  will,  but 
the  estate  altogether  is  valued  at  S12o,00Q. 

FBEDElilCK  TICK'S   WELL. 

The  will  of  Frederick  Fick  was  admitted 
to  probate  Nov.  31.  His  estate  is  valued 
at  S3,000,  which  he  gives  to  his  wife,  Caro- 
line Fick,  for  her  use  during  her  lifetime. 
\fter  her  death  it  reverts  to  his  four  chil- 
dren, Wilhelmenia,  wife  of  Gustav  Kintzel, 
Pauline,  wife  of  Charles  Goerner,  Frednca, 
wife  of  Conrad  Ahrndt,  and  Carl  Fiok. 

Sir.  Swoyer'g  Insurance. 

The  late  J.  H.  Swoyer  carried  an  insurance 
of  S35.000  in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  of  New  York.  Of  this  amount 
$10,000  was  payable  to  Mrs.  Bwoyer  and  it 
was  paid  to  her  soon  after  her  return 
from  Europe.  The  other  $25,000  was  pay- 
able to  his  children  by  his  first  wife  and  the 
amount  was  ptdd  them  on  Wednesday.  At 
one  time  Mr.  Swoyer  carried  insurance 
amounting  to  over  $100,000. 
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HON.  K.  C.  WADHAM8  DEAD, 

Fielding  to  a  Paralytic  Stroke  A  ft«r 
Hour;;  of  Uucou9cIona<uH8K— lirlof  Sketcn 
of  Hla  Lite. 

Another  representative  citizen  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  a  wau  honored  and  respected,  has 
parsed  away.  Hon.  E.  C.  Wadhams  died  at 
8:45  pm.,  Jan.  18,  surrounded  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  He  had  been  sinking 
Binoe  Wednesday  arid  for  3d  hours  had  been 
uuoouseious.  Some  days  ago  he  sustained 
a  second  paralytic,  stroke,  the  right  Hide  be- 
ing affected.  He  rallied  from  this  aud  it 
was  thought  he  would  recover,  but  a  relapse 
oarne  and  all  hope  was  abandoned.  He  did 
not  regain  consciousness  before  death,  but 
slept  quietly  away  without  any  apparent  suf- 
fering. 

He  was  born  in  Plymouth  July  17,  1825, 
in  the  same  place  where  his  father,  Samuel 
Wadhp.ms,  was  born.  He  was  educated  at 
Dana's  Academy,  in  this  city,  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  from  which  latter  in- 
stitution he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1817 
After  his  departure  from  college  he  located 
in  Plymouth,  where  he  wa3  extensively  en- 
gaged in  th.j  mercantile  business,  having  as- 
sociated with  him  for  a  time  J.  P.  Reynold-, 
He  was  also  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Plymouth  for  twenty  years  and  burgess 
seven  years.  While  there  he  identified  him- 
self with  every  admirable  progressiva  move- 
ment that  was  inaugurated.  He  was  also 
largely  interested  in  the  coal  business  at  a 
time  when  coal  was  shipped  down  the  canal 
in  arks  or  fiat  bottomed  boats.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  director  of  the  Wyoming  Na- 
tional Brink  and  First  National  Bank  of  this 
oity,  and   also  president  of   the  latter.     In 

1873  he  removed   to   Wilkes  Barre,  and  in 

1874  erected  his  residence  on  South  Frank- 
lin Street.  In  November,  1876,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  here  he  exhibited 
the  same  industry  and  determination  that 
have  been  marked  characteristics  ai)  through 
his  life.  On  October  7,  1851.  he 
married  Esther  Taylor  French,  a  daughter 
Samuel  French,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  who 
survives  him.  He  leaves  the  following 
children:  Samuel  French  Wadhams,  an  at- 
torney at  law;  Ellen  tlendnck  Wadhams; 
Cornelia  Frances  Wadhams,  Moses  Waller 
Wadhams,  an  attorney;  Stella  Catlin  Wad- 
hams;  Lydia  French  Wadhams,  and  Raiph 
Holberton  Wadhams,  a  student  at  Amherst 
College. 

Mr.  Wadhams  was  a  man  of  decided  force 
of  character,  scrupulously  honest  and  of  de- 
cided opinions  He  always  lived  up  to  his 
conviction?.  His  loss  will  be  severely  felt 
iu  many  directions,  but  most  of  all  in  the 
Central  M.  E.  Church,  where  he  has  always 


been  of  the  highest  value  in  church  and  Sun- 
day school  work.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
provident  of  the  Wyoming  Camp  Meeting 
ARsoeiatiou.  The  sphere  of  life  iu  which 
Mr.  Wedhams  moved  includes  so  many  di- 
versified interests  that  jostioe  cannot  be  done 
in  a  short  sketoh.  His  life  will  be  more  f  mly 
noted  later.         

^  Tuesday  afternoon  the  remains  of  Hon. 
E  C.  Wadhams  were  consigned  to  the 
grave.  It  was  an  afternoon  that  brought 
sorrow  to  many  a  heart.  The  body  was  ly- 
ing in  state  in  the  front  parlor  during  the 
whole-  day.  At  12:30  o'clock  about  three 
hundred  scholars  from  the  Central  M.  E. 
Sunday  School  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the 
re-idence  on  South  Franklin  Street  and  cast 
a  farewell  look  upon  the  form  of  their  late 
superintendent.  It  was  sad  indeed  to  wit- 
ness this  parting  scene.  Each  scholar, 
from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  tiled  past 
the  casket  with  bowed  head  and  solemn  look. 

A.t  2  o'clock,  when  the  services  began,  the 
house  was  tilled  with  the  mourners  and  even 
in  the  yard  many  stood  snd  occasionally 
caught  a  few  strains  of  the  musio  and 
sentences  from  the  lips  of  the  minister. 
The  remains  of  Mr.  Wadhams  reposed  in  a 
beautiful  casket;  and  to  one  who  knew  him 
before  the  spirit  was  transferred  to  another 
world,  it  was  evident  that  death  had  not 
bereft  the  form  of  all  it3  beauty.  Though 
the  eyes  were  closed  and  the  lips  were 
sealed,  yet  there  seemed  to  play  around  the 
face  that  gentleness  and  friendliness  that 
marked  his  life  and  placed  a  spot  in  the 
memory  of  the  community  that  shall  be 
green  so  long  as  virtue  findsa  place  in  the 
affections  of  mankind.  The  several  rooms 
were  scented  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers. 
At  the  head  of  the  oasket  was  intwmed  in 
beautiful  roses  the  word  "Father,"  at  the 
foot  another  tribute  of  nature's  fairest 
plants  aud  on  the  mantel  was  a  circular  bank 
of  fiowers  imbedded  in  which  were  the  words, 
*He  Whom  we  Loved.'-" 

Rev.  J.  Labar  read  a  passage  from  the 
scripture?,  then  a  qaariet,  composed  of  Dr. 
D.  J.  J.  Mason  ana  his  brother  and  Misses 
Baur  and  Frear  sang  "Rock  of  Ages."  Rev. 
A.  Grirlio,  the  pastor  with  whom  tie  had  been 
so  intimately  associated  in  his  Christian 
work,  then  began  to  speak.  During  the 
course  of  his  addre-s  the  large  audience 
looked  throagh  tear  dimmed  eyes.  Res- 
olutions passed  by  the  Wjoming  Camp 
Meeting  Association  were  read.  The 
quartet  sang,  "Asleep  in  Jesus," 
and  the  services  were  at  an  end. 
The  mourners  then  took  seats  in  the  car- 
riages, which  formed  a  line  extending  from 
Ross  to  Academy  Streets.  As  the  casket  was 
being  borue  f rom  the  house,  the  bell  in  the 
steeple  of  Central   Church,   just  across  the 
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way,  commenced  tolling.  The  aodienoe 
ptood  along  the  pavement  as  if  in 
deep  thought.  The  first  score  knells 
seemed  to  speak  of  his  childhood 
and  early  manhood,  the  time  when  was 
formed  that  power  that  is  now  so  sadly 
missed;  the  iast  taps  of  the  bell  called  up 
his  olosing  years,  and  through  the  spirit's 
eye  saw  the  matured  character,  the  fall- 
flown  rose  that  oast  an  ever  fragrant  breath. 
When  the  tolling  ceased  the  cortege  was  far 
on  its  wcy  to  Hollenbaok  Cemetery.  Among 
the  ministers  present  besides  the  officiating 
clergymeu  were  Rev.  Bone,  Loornis,  Van- 
Sohoiok,  Fuller,  Jenkins,  Santee  and  EaBar, 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  Frear,  of  the  Bap- 
tist, Webster  aud  Hodge,  of  the  Presby- 
terian, and  Levan,  of  the  Reformed.  The 
pall  bearers  were  P.  M.  Car  hart,  Charles 
P.  Hunt,  Roger  Miller,  W.  J.  Smith,  Charles 
Parrieh,  and  W.  S  McLean. 

Tne  death  of  Hon.  E.  C.  Watiham3  causes 
universal  sorrow  throughout  this  city  and 
valley.  The  demise  of  any  public  benefac- 
tor, whether  he  be  a  philanthropist  or  noted 
more  especially  for  some  other  marked  vir- 
tue in  his  character,  is  as  the  breaking  of 
some  environment  almost  essential  to  the 
community.  The  more  extensive  the  ac- 
quaintance the  more  will  the  silence  be  felt. 

The  family  of  Wadhams  had  it3  origin  in 
Devonshire,  England,  and  its  name  comes 
from  the  place  of  its  residence,  which  signi- 
fies "home  by  the  ford."  The  manor  of 
Wadhams  belonged  at  one  time  to  an  old 
Saxon  by  the  name  of  Ulf,  who 
held  it  in  demesne  since  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  1012.  It 
la  thought  that  Ulf  is  the  more  im- 
mediate ancestor  of  the  Wadhams.  Nicholas 
Wadhams  one  of  his  deoendants,  was  the 
founder  of  Oxford  College.  Merrifield,  of 
Somersebhiue,  came  into  possession  of  Sir 
John  Wadhams,  Knight,  by  marriage,  and 
•his  deoendants  were  generally  known  as 
"Wadhams,  of  Merrifield." 

The  first  of  the  name  to  emigrate  to  America 
was  John  Wadhams,  who  settled  in 
Connecticut  in  1650.  His  great  grandson, 
Noah,  was  a  distinguished  man,  and  figured 
conspicuously  in  the  history  of  Connecticut. 
In  1769  he  embarked  with  the  fiook  of 
which  he  was  pastor,  amid  the  perils  whioh 
lay  before  them,  to  the  distant  shore  of  the 
Susquehanna,  a  wilderness  made  more 
forbidding  because  of  the  savage  people 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  valley.  The 
year  succeeding  the  Wyoming  Massacre  he 
removed  to  Plymouth. 

Samuel  Wadhams,  the  father  of  Hon.  E. 
C.  Wadhams.  was  born  in  Plymouth  in  1806. 


He  married  Clovinda  Starr  Catliu,  of  New 
Marlboro,  Mass.,  aud  died  December  15, 
1868,  "a°,  he  had  lived,  an  upright  and 
worthy  Christian  member  of  society." 

Hon.  Elijah  Catlin  WadhatnB,  son  of 
Samuel  Wadhams,  was  born  in  Plymouth, 
July  17,  1825.  His  edaoation  in  Dana's  old 
Wilkes-Barre  Academy,  his  subsequent 
graduation  from  the  University  of  New 
York,  and  his  official  position  as  juetioe  of 
the  peaoe  and  burgess  in  Plymouth  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years  have  been  mentioned 
in  a  previous  article.  Having  his  residence 
there  he  established  an  academical  school, 
which  he  personally  supervised  for  twelve 
years,  when  he  relinquished  it.  In  1869 
occurred  the  Avondalo  disaster,  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  103  lives,  a  disaster  from 
the  memory  of  which  the  mind 
naturally  turns  with  but  a  faint  comprehen- 
sion of  its  enormity.  Mr.  Wadhams  was 
one  of  the  aoting  coroners  at  the  inquest 
over  this  quintuple  soore  of  smothered  hu- 
man beings.  The  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  aggregated  8155,- 
825  10,  and  Mr.  Wadhams  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Avondale  Relief  Fund  Commit- 
tee. The  task  of  proportionate  distribution 
and  care  of  the  fonds,  was  one  of  no  small 
concern.  In  1873  he  removed  to  this  city. 
In  1876  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  Edwin  Shortz  being 
his  Democratic  opponent.  He  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Wyoming  Bank,  afterwards  the 
Wyoming  National  Bank,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  was  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  of  this  city. 
Subsequent  to  his  filling  the  posi- 
tion as  superintendent  of  the 
Central  M.  E.  Sunday  school  of  this  city,  he 
acted  in  a  like  capacity  in  the  M.  E,  Sunday 
school  of  Plymouth.  Industry  be  recognized 
in  his  official  and  private  enterprises  a3  the 
key-note  to  success,  and  this  under  circum- 
Btanoes  of  momentary  adversities  as  well  as 
prosperity. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Wadhams  is  Esther  Taylor 
French  Wadhams,  whom  he  married  Oct. 
7,  1851.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Samuel  French,  a  descendant  from  an  old 
and  distinguished  Connect  cut  family. 

Many  of  Mr.  Wadham's  relative*  are  well 
and  favorably  known,  some  of  them  as  oc- 
cupying important  positions  in  this  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Mrs.  L.  D.  Shoe- 
maker, of  this  city,  is  a  sister.  The  late 
Moses  Wadhams,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  wa3 
a  brother,  as  was  also  the  late 
Calvin  Wadhams,  who  built  the  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  this  city,  in  mem- 
ory of  his  three  deceased  children,  at  a  cost 
of  $125,000.  The  surviving  children  of  the 
deceased  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Many  of  these  facts  were  pleaned  from 
Kulp'a  Families  of  Wyoming  Valley, 
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Mr.  Wauhams  was  n  prominent  Mason, 
being  at  one  time  identified  with  Plymouth 
Lodgo. 

The  beneficent  influence  of  such  a  lifo  an 
this  npoii  the  community  can  soarcely  be  es- 
timated.  Here  was  a  conservatism  which 
precluded  unripe  decisions  of  judg- 
ment, bat  did  not  prevent  an 
infloenoe  being  oast  always  in  the  direc- 
tion of  healthful  progress  and  improvement 
in  all  affairs  with  which  ho  was  identified. 
He  was  gifted  with  a  sound  constitution,  un- 
impaired by  any  organio  trouble,  but  his  un- 
tiring energy  and  consequent  hard  work 
doubtless  shortened  his  life.  In  church 
matters  he  coupled  faith  and  works.  His 
work  in  the  official  affairs  of  the  church  with 
which  he  was  identihed,  and  his  earnest  en- 
deavors as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  are  monuments  in  themselves.  Mr. 
Wadhams  was  of  a  decided  social  nature. 
He  loved  to  have  his  friends  abonfc 
him  and  was  a  successful  and 
courteous  host  ever.  He  combined  a 
liberal  eduoation  and  culture  with  a  high 
standard  of  manhood,  tempered  with  that 
essential  factor,  common  sense.  The  many 
associations  of  a  business,  social  or  religious 
Bort  to  which  the  deceased  belonged  will 
sincerely  mourn  the  loss  of  an  enthusiastic 
worker,  a  valued  offioial  and  an  upright  citi- 
zen. 

Mr.  Wadhams  had  accumulated  a  good 
portion  of  this  world's  goods,  though  the 
exact  value  of  his  estate  is  not  known. 


An  Old  Citizen  Dead. 
Charles  P.  Barton,  a  brother  of  Samuel 
Barton,  at  one  time  postmaster  of  this  city, 
died  at  his  home  in  Lehman,  where  he  had 
lived  on  a  farm  for  many  years,  on  Nov.  27, 
aged  81  years.  Mr.  Barton  was  a  son  of  Job 
Barton,  an  old  time  citizen  of  Wilkes  Barre, 
who  formerly  owned  property  and  lived  on 
Union  Street,  adjoining  the  Hiilard  Mill 
property.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
William  Wright,  and  sixty  years  ago  taught 
school  in  a  small  frame  house,  where  the 
family  resided.  There  are,  perhaps,  some  old 
gray  headed  men  now  in  this  city  who  first 
learned  their  A  B  O's  at  the  knee  of  good 
Mrs.  Barton. 


Lived  Here  Many  fears. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Stewart  died  Monday 
mehtat  her  home,  142  Farrish  Street,  aged 
78  Year*.  She  i*  survived  by  Frances  A. 
wife  of  M  G  Smith,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Under- 
wood, Mrs  Ruth  Dodson  and  Charles  A. 
Stewart.  Deceased  was  an  old  resident  of 
resident  of  VVilkes-Barre  and  was  a  native  of 
Connecticut.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Parrish  Street  M.  E.  Church.  Funeral 
Thursday  at  2  pin. 


SEVENTY  YEARS  OLD. 

Thomas  Lazarus,  a  Respected  Resident  or 
Button  wood,  Passes  Away. 

The  following  acoount  of  the  sickness  and 
death  of  Thomas  Lazarus  is  furnished  the 
Recobd  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Day,  of  Ashley: 

Thomas  Lazarus,  of  Buttonwood,  passed 
away  from  this  scene  of  toil  and  suffering  at 
5  o'clock  Wednesday,  Deo.  12.  He  sleeps 
his  last  sleep  till  the  morning  of  a  brighter 
and  eublimer  day  dawns  upon  this  vale  of 
tears.  He  was  born  in  Smithfleld,  near 
Strouadsbnrg,  Pa.,  at  a  place  called  Cloudy 
Hollow.  He  came  to  this  valley  with  his 
father,  George  Lazarus,  when  he  was  a  child 
but  one  year  old,  and  at  his  decease  was  71 
years,  11  months  and  13  days  old.  Seventy 
years  ago  his  father,  George  Lazarus,  ov7ned 
all  that  all  that  stretching  from  the  river  to 
mountain  back  of  Ashley,  and  the  plot  of 
ground  on  which  the  Ashley  Presbyterian 
Church  is  built  was  the  gift  of  George 
Lazarus.  Thomas  Lazarus  is  the  last  one  of 
the  three  brothers,  John,  George  and 
Thomas.  Two  sisters  remain  to  mourn  his 
loss.  Mrs.  Mary  Blodgett  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
Blanchard,  now  89  years  of  age. 

His  wife,  the  companion  of  his  years,  for 
months  had  been  extremlly  ill,  and  was 
somewhat  improved  in  health,  but  his  de- 
voted attention  to  her  in  her  sickness  broke 
his  constitution,  and  when  pneumonia  set 
in  all  remedies  failed  in  prolonging  his 
life.  His  wife  and  seven  sorrowing  chil- 
dren deplore  the  loss  of  an  affectionate 
father.  His  children  are  Mrs,  Luoy  A.  Lender, 
George  Lazarus,  Mrs,  Margaret  D.  Bennett, 
Mrs.  Lucinda  M.  Brundage,  Chester  B, 
Lazarus,  Mrs  Stella  Brader.  Uneohild,  Mary, 
died  when  thirteen  years  old. Mr.  Lazarns  was 
one  of  the  old  style  men,  honest,  upright, 
walking  before  men  in  the  consoions  pride 
of  integrity  of  life.  His  word  as  good  as 
his  bond:  his  life  a  life  of  usefulness,  and 
his  borne  characterize  as  the  abode  of 
quietness,  peaoe  aori  hospitality.  And  when, 
the  shadows  of  death  gathered  about  him 
he  had  a  light  that  illuminated  the  gloom,  the 
sun  of  righteousness,  who  brightens  the 
dark  valley  with  the  glory  that  shines  from 
heaven.        

Death  of  Hob.  E.  F.  Bull. 

A  few  months  ago  Elisha  Follett  Bull 
Esq.,  of  Ottawa,  III  ,  visited  Wilkes  Barre  in 
apparent  health  and  strength.  Those  who 
met  him  will  be  rained  to  h~ar  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  Deo.  4,  1888,  at  the  age  of 
T>1  years.  He  was  a  great  grandson  of 
Elisha  Follett,  who  fell  iu  the  Wyoming 
Massaore. 
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Death  of  Mrn.   E.  S.  Morgan. 

The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Mary  W.,wife  of 
Connoilmun  E.  S.  Morgan,  were  shooked  to 
hear  of  her  sadden  death,  which  occurred  on 
Saturday  morning,  at  the  residence  on  South 
Franklin  Street,  jast  below  Sullivan.  That 
dreadful  malady,  oerebro-epmal-meningitis, 
wae  the  cau=»e  of  her  death.  She  had  been 
out  on  Thursday,  and  was  not  feeling  badly 
exoept  that  she  had  a  slight  cold.  To  aid  in 
breaking  up  the  cold  she  took  to  her  bed 
Thursday  evening,  using  simple  remedies 
and  not  deeming  the  services  of  a  physician 
at  all  necessary.  On  Friday  morning  she 
grew  worse  and  a  physician  was  sent  for. 
Before  dawn  on  Saturday  morning  she  grew 
nnoonsoion3  and  died  at  9  o'clock,  notwith- 
standing the  administration  of  every  remedy 
that  skill  could  suggest. 

The  deceased  was  known  and  respected 
among  a  very  large  circle  of  friends.  She 
was  connected  with  the  Franklin  Street  M. 
E,  Church,  of  which  Sunday  school  her  hus- 
band has  long  been  the  seoretary.  Mrs. 
Morgan  was  of  kindly  and  affectionate  dis- 
position, of  ready  sympathy  and  of  nobis 
traits  of  oharaoter.  She  was  the  third 
daughter  of  W.  S.  Wells.  G.  D.  Wells,  of 
Wilkes -Barre,  is  a  brother,  and  there  are 
three  sisters— Mrs.  Edwin  Watt,  of  Carbon- 
dale;  Mrs.  Harry  Courtright,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  Mrs.  N.  H.  Davis,  of  Jen- 
niugeville,  Pa. 

The  father  and  mother  of  the  deceased  are 
still  living,  Mr.  Wells  being  73  years  of  age 
and  Mrs.  Wells  70.  A  notable  thing  in  con- 
nection with  this  death  is  that  it  is  the  first 
which  has  occurred  in  the  family  in  62 
years. 

Mrs.  Morgan  was  39  years  of  age."  Two 
daughters  survive  her— Grace,  aged  11,  and 
Martha,  aged  7. 

Death  of  Mra,  Harter. 

Suuday  about  noon  Mrs,  Frank  Harter 
died  at  her  home  on  Main  Street,  above 
Jaokson,  aged  49  years.  Mrs  Harter  had 
been  ill  for  some  time  with  a  kidney  trouble, 
but  it  was  only  three  weeks  ago  that  she  was 
prostrated.  At  the  last  the  malady  a^surm-d 
a  paralytio  form.  Deceased  is  survived  by 
her  husband  and  seven  children,  all  living  in 
Wilkr-s-Barre.  One  daughter  is  the  wife  of 
Jacob  Batz,  and  anothe-  is  Sister  Mary 
Evangelist,  in  St.  Mary's  Convent  i  he 
other  children  are  L.  F.  Harter,  Charlie  and 
Willie,  and  Matilda  and  Anna,  all  of  whom 
except  L.  P.  r- side  at  home.  Mrs.  Harter 'a 
maiden  name  was  Bridget  King,  and  she  has 
a  brother,  her  ouiy  relative,  hviog  in  Fleas- 
ant  Valley.  John  King.  Thetfuneral  was  on 
Wednesday  at  9  hoi.,  from  'he  hou=e,  with 
muss  at  St  M-iry's  R.  C  Chnrch,  of  which 
deceased  was  a  member.  Interment  was  at 
Hanover. 


A  Pfoneer'8   Daughter  Dead. 

The  Athens  (Fa.)  Gazette  reports  the 
death  on  Deo.  28.  18S8,  of  Mrs.  Juliette  M. 
Ely,  aged  81.  She  was  born  in  Owego,  N. 
Y,  in  1807,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Win. 
Camp,  one  of  four  brothers  who  were  pioneer 
merchants  in  Owego.  Her  father  lost  his 
life  in  1825,  as  a  passenger  on  the  ill- fated 
Bteamboat  which  way  plying  the  upper 
Susquehanna  from  Wilkes  Barre  to  Tioga. 
The  Gazette  eays: 

Her  father  was  William  Camp,  one  of  four 
brothers  who  were  pioneer  settlers  and 
merchants  in  Owego.  Their  business  re- 
qoirod  an  annual  trip  to  New  York  City; 
and  when  returning  from  such  a  trip  in 
1825,  William  Camp  took  passage  at 
Wilkes  Barre  on  board  a  steamboat  which 
had  been  fitted  up  to  ply  between  that  place 
and  Owego.  This  was  the  trial  trip  of  the 
boat,  and  proved  disastrous.  The  boiler 
burst  and  injared  several  passengers, 
among  them  Mr.  Camp,  and  he  died  in  a 
few  days.  Mrs.  Ely's  mother  was  Abigail 
Whittlesey,  the  only  daughter  of  Captain 
A«aph  Whittlesey,  who.  with  his  command 
of  forty  men,  was  killed  at  the  Wyoming 
massacre  in  June,  1778.  But  before  the 
battle  began  Captain  Whittlesey  placed  his 
daughter,  who  was  a  babe  of  fourteen 
months,  on  a  raft  in  charge  of  a  hired  man, 
and  sent  them  down  the  river.  Her  life  was 
thus  saved,  and  she  was  subsequently  sent 
to  Conneticat  and  reared  by  her  father's 
relatives,  and  was  married  to  William  Camp 
about  the  yearl800. 

Death  of  Peter  Kropp. 

Peter  Kropp,  Sr..  died  at  his  home  71 
Ross  street,  at  3:15  o'clock  Sunday,  Jan. 
13,  from  jaundice  and  heart  disease.  He 
was  73  years  of  age.  He  had  been  ill  for 
some  weeks,  bat  confined  to  hi3  bed  but  a 
few  day*.  The  deceased  w^s  born  in  Stein- 
alben,  Bivaria,  came  to  New  York  in  1837. 
It  was  on  the  3d  of  July  in  1838  that 
he  reached  here,  walking  at  ttiat  time 
all  the  way  from  Mauch  Chunk.  He 
wa*  married  to  Annie  Hilbert  April  2, 
1810,  and  she  survives  her  hu-band. 
The  children  born  to  them  and  now  living 
are  Mrs.  Jno  Frey,  Arthur  O  ,  Fc?ter  Jr  , 
Henry,  George,  Mrs  Annie  AuKe,  and  Fred. 
Kropp. 

The  deceased,  in  his  early  days,  was  a 
member  of  the  Wyoming  Artillerists  under 
Capt.  Dana.  There  are  three  sons  dead, 
John  C  ,  who  was  a  brave  soldier  in  the 
143  Regt.,  and  who  was  shot  and  killed  at 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  aid  Charles 
and  Christian.  The  deceased  was  an  hon- 
ored  citizen.  "Paring  his  entire  life  he  was 
an  upright  bu.-iuess  man,  and  one  of  the 
leading   Germans  of  this  oity.    His  death 
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will  be  a  surprise  to  many  outside  hia  family. 
Funeral  Wednesday,  '2:30  P.  M.  Interment 
in  city  cemetery. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Goodwill. 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Goodwin,  of  Kingston,  died 
at  her  home  on  Thursday,  Oct.  25,  at  7 
pm.,  at  the  age  of  01  year?.  For  about 
k  year  Mrs.  Goodwin  hud  been  failing,  and 
for  the  last  month  she  was  closely  confined 
to  her  room,  finally  succumbing  to  a  brain 
difficulty,  She  was  conscious  up  to  within  a 
few  hours  of  her  death.  Mrs.  Goodwin  was 
the  wife  of  the  late  Philip  M.  Goodwin,  who 
died  about  12  years  ago.  He  had  some 
years  before  his  death  associated  with 
his  brother,  Abram  Goodwin,  in  the 
drug      business     at      Kingston.  Later, 

however,  he  retired  from  active  business, 
having  a  nice  competence  from  coal  prop- 
erty and  considerable  real  estate  on  Ross 
Hill,  Kingston,  and  on  the  Kingston  fiats. 

Mrs.  Goodwin  had  resided  nearly  20  years 
in  Kingston,  having  come  there  from  near 
Waverly,  Fa.  She  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Kingston  M.  E.  Church,  and 
was,  while  her  strength  lasted,  identified 
with  and  active  in  all  church  work.  Mrs. 
Goodwin's  home  was  always  an  exceedingly 
hospitable  one.  She  was  fond  of  entertain- 
ing her  friends,  and  she  was  always  happy 
herself  when  able  to  make  others  happy. 

The  deceased  leaves  four  children:  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Dean,  of  Kingston;  Frank,  of  Holton, 
Kansas;  John,  of  Kingston,  and  Mrs.  I.  W. 
Brown,  of  Bed  Oak,  Iowa. 

Thomas  Grosvenor  of  Scott,  Lackawanna 
Connty,  is  a  brother  of  the  deceased,  and 
Mrs.  Norman  White  is  a  sister. 

A  Luzerue   Lady's  Death. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Terry,  wife  of  C.  F.Terry, 
died  at  her  home  in  Luzerne  Borough, 
shortly  after  midnight  Sunday  morning. 
Mrs.  Terry  was  born  in  Dallas,  Oct.  12, 
1822,  and  was  the  daughter  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  Honeywell  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband  and  by  four  children — William 
H.  and  Ellis  Terry  ana  Mrs.  Lucinda 
Lunger,  or  Wilkes  Barr*-,  arid  James  P. 
Terry,  of  King-ton,  also  by  c*everal  brothers 
and  sisters — Barney  ft.  Honeywell,  of 
Wilkes- Barre:  Mrs.  James  Patterson,  of 
Trucksville:  Alfred  Honeywell,  of  Lake; 
Mrs.  Harned  Oakley,  of  Dallas,  and  Mrs.  H. 
N.  Siokler,  of  Buffalo. 

deceased  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church  for  40  years  and  died  in 
the  happiness  of  a  triumphant  faith,  her 
lost  words  being  that  she  would  be  waiting 
on  the  other  side  to  greet  her  husband  and 
children. 

Funeral  Tuesday  at  11  o'clock,  from 
Luzerne.    Interment  in  Trucksville. 


Ti*e  L,ato  Kfcv.  A.  C.  Smith. 
[Communicated .  ] 

'The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Scotland  January  1,  1822.  About  tbo  year 
1837  ha  left  his  native  laud  for  a  home 
in  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  where 
he  was  for  a  time  employed  in 
the  mines.  He  was  converted  under  the 
plain  preaohing  of  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
tor  of  earlier  days;  and  was  led  to  feel  that 
he  had  a  call  to  preach  the  gospel.  Previ- 
ous to  this,  in  1641,  ho  had  married  Miss 
Jane  Hutchison,  a  daughter  of  James 
Hutchison,  who  also  had  come  to  Nova 
Scotia  from  Sootland.  Miss  Hutohison  was 
one  of  a  large  family  of  children,  of  whom 
the  remaining  four  are  living  j'd  this  vi- 
cinity. They  are  Mrs.  Margaret  Weir 
(widow),  of  Plymouth;  Mrs.  Wm.  MacCuI- 
loch  and  Cranes  Hutchison,  of  Kingston, 
and  James  Hutchison,  of  Wilkes-Barre.  His 
wife  entered  heartily  into  his  plana  of  pre- 
paration for  the  ministry,  which  inducted  a 
five  years' coarse  of  study  at  the  university 
at  Halifax,  under  discouraging  circum- 
stances requiring  great  sacrifice.  After  over 
twenty  years'  service  as  a  missionary  and 
preacher  in  New  Brunswick,  and  about  the 
year  1867,  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Kingston.  In  18S0  his  first  wife  died,  and 
in  1633  he  married  Mrs.  Agnes  Steele 
(widow),  of  Plains,  who  survives  him.  It 
was  at  Plains  that  he  first  commenced  his 
pastoral  work  in  this  country,  by  organizing 
a  Presbyterian  society  and  erecting  a  church. 
Here  he  found  warm  friends  and  supporters, 
who  stood  by  him  to  the  last.  Later  he 
organized  a  society  and  erected  a  ohuroh  at 
Mill  Hollow,  (now  the  Bennett  Church  at  Lu- 
zerne) and  for  several  years  was  pastor  of 
the  ohorch. 

He  wa3  a  typical  Scotchman,  a  men  of 
strong  conviotions  and  steadfast  in  what  was 
made  known  to  him  aa  a  duty.  In  the  posi- 
tion of  pastor  he  was  no  more  devoted  and 
faithful  than  in  his  secular  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board  of  Ed??ard3ville  and 
of  olher  organizations.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Caledonian 
Club.  There  remain  to  mourn  his  loss  be- 
sides the  faithful  wife,  one  son,  John  Smith, 
and  three  daughters,  all  married  and  resid- 
ing at  Edwardsville.  The  respect  in  which 
he  was  held  was  shown  in  the  large  con- 
course of  people  who  attended  the  funeral 
held  in  the  Kingston  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  6,  and  the  large  proces- 
sion of  mourners  woo  followed  his  remains 
to  their  last  resting  place,  at  Fjrty  Fort 
Cemetery.  He  is  remembered  lor  what  he 
has  done.  yr, 
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Never  Needed  Doctors. 

Edward  Hunter,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not 
the  oldest^  residents  of  Dallas  Township, 
died  on  the  Jan.  8,  aged  88  years.  He 
was  the  father  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Lewis 
Meheel,  of  Lehman;  Agnee,  wife  of  Joseph 
R.  Swazey,  of  Ashley;  William  Ranter,  of 
Dallas;  Alice,  widow  of  Henry  Wortbington, 
of  Dallas;  Karah,  wife  of  ex  Coanty  Trea- 
snrer  It.  A.  Whiteraan,  of  Lobmau;  Pamelia, 
widow  of  liraduer  Koushey,  of  Dallas;  J.  L. 
Hunter,  of  Pittston,  and  Miss  Emma,  living 
at  home.  The  late  Mrs.  Leonard  Maohell, 
the  lale  Mrs.  Jesse  Hallock  and  the  lute  Mrs. 
Win,  Hasted  were  daughters.  Mr.  Hunter, 
and  his  wife  came  to  this  country  from  Eng- 
land some  50  years  ago,  his  wife  dying  four 
years  ago.     He  was  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  a  remarkably  vigorous 
man  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  final  sickness 
he  had  never  needed  a  doctor's  advice  and 
had  never  been  siok  in  bed  a  day.  His 
death  resulted  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 
The  funeral  took  place  on  Thursday,  inter- 
ment at  Lehman  Center. 


A  Pioneer  Resident  Dead. 
John  Wilson  died  at  his  residenoe  on 
Carey  Avenue,  this  city  at  9  o'clock  ym.  on 
Saturday,  Jan.  12,  at  the  advanced  age  of  85 
year3  and  6  months.  Mr.  Wilson  emigrated 
here  from  England  in  the  early  days  of  this 
city  and  was  among  the  pioneers  of  the 
Valley.  He  is  the  father  of  a  large  family. 
Among  those  now  living  are  Robert  Wilson, 
of  Wyoming;  Edward  Wilson,  of  Ply- 
mouth and  John  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  Plains;  Mrs. 
Wm.  Toomb,  Mrs.  Geo.  Frace  and  Mr3. 
{Sylvester  Van  Horn,  of  this  city.  His  illness 
whioh  was  the  first  of  his  life,  was  ions:  and 
tedious  and  hi3  end  was  caused  by  a  cancer 
of  the  throat.  The  funeral  took  place  from 
his  late  residence  at  2  o'clook  Monday. 


Going  Over  an  Ancient  Survey. 

Tbe  Montrose  Republican  is  publishing  a 
series  of  articles  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Thacher 
on  the  history  of  Harford,  Sa  quehanna 
County.  Mr.  Thacher  is  a  prominent  en- 
gineer and  his  articles  are  of  great  value. 
A  recent  one  described  a  re-survey  of  the 
historic  Nine  Partner  Tract,  recently  made 
by  Prof.  Tnaoher  and  several  other  sur- 
veyors. They  suoceded  in  finding  all  the 
boundaries,  a  hundred  years  not  having 
blotted  out  the  tracks  of  the  original  pioneer 
surveyors,  though  many  of  the  points  of 
reference,  such  as  trees,  had  disappeared 
under  the  ravages  of  time.  A  still  later 
issue  rehearsed  the  doings  and  experiences 
of  a  company  of  surveyors  who  passed 
through  Wayne  end  Susquehanna  Coanties 
iv  1788  It  was  furnished  Prof.  Thacher 
by  Rev.  David  Torrey,  D.  D.,  of  Cazeuovia, 
N.  Y. 


First  Time  In  KS  Years. 
A  raft  loaded  with  mine  prop3,  com- 
manded by  Cnpt.  Dietriok,  of  Me^hoppen, 
passed  Port  Blauobard  Jan.  15  at  5  pm. 
for  lines  Station,  near  Plainsville.  The 
props  are  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  A 
resident  of  Port  Jilanchard,  a  well-known 
navigator  of  the  Susquehanna,  says  it  is  just 
88  years  ago  since  a  raft  was  run  down  the 
the  river  in  the  month  of  January. 


The  Thomas  Monument. 

Mr.  Oliver  Williams,  of  Cataeanqua,  is 
booming  the  proposed  David  Thomas  monu- 
ment project  enthusiastially,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Pottsville,  Manch  Chunk,  Danville 
and  Pnoenixville,  each  claim  that  they  are 
eutitled  to  the  honor.    An  exchange  says  : 

The-e  is  no  doubt  that  the  farnace  which  Mr. 
Thomas,  with  so  mnch  skill,  pertinacity  and 
courage,  built  and  operated  at  Catasauqua,  and 
which  made  its  first  cast  July  4,  1840,  may 
fairly  bo  said  to  have  began  the  great  industry  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley:  and '"Father  Thomas'' de- 
serves the  glory  of  a  semi-cen.ennial:  bat  2Ir. 
Williams  claims  too  much  for  the  Catasauqua 
enterprise  when  he  inadvertently  speaks  of  it  as 
the  first  successful  anthracite-smelting  of  iron. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  Welsh  operations  of  1837 
and  1838, where  Mr.  Thomas  himself  gained  the 
experience  which  led  to  his  engagement  for  the 
.Lehigh  experiment,  there  were  several  earlier 
attempts,  some  of  which  certainly  succeeded,  in 
this  country. 

The  Mauch  Chunk  farnace,  built  in  1837,, was 
reported  to  be  successful,  and  undenbtedly  made 
iron  from  anthracite  for  several  months,  at  the 
somewhat  moderate  rate  of  t»o  tons  per  day. 
But  then  it  was  only  21  y»  by  5Vi  in  size,  so  what 
could  be  expected? 

The  Pottsville  furnace,  whioh  went  into  blast 
in  July,  1839,  failed  in  its  first  campaign;  bat 
wa6  again  blown  in  October,  1839,  with  com- 
plete BucceiS.  it  was  still  ruDning  well,  as  the 
late  William  Firmstone  has  testified,  when  he 
visited  it  in  the  spring  of  1840.  Mr.  Firmstone 
declared  that  the  success  of  this  furnace  causea 
four  furnaces  to  be  blown  in  with  anthracite  on 
the  tiohuylkill  and  tinsquehanna  during  1610; 
and  that  all  of  them  were  successful. 

The  Danville  furnace,  built  in  1839,  made  35 
tons  a  week  with  anthracite  and  fossil. ore. 

The  Roaring  Creek  furnace,  in  the  same  re- 
gion, blown  in  Hay,  1810,  made  10  tons  a  week. 

The  Pnoenixville  furnace,  blown  in  by  Mr: 
Firmstone.  June  17,  1810,  made  28  to  80  tons 
per  week,  and  ran  well  until  it  was  drowned  out 
by  a  riood  in  January,  1841. 

Finally,  the  Columbia  furnace,  at  Danville. 
Tsae  blowo  in  two  days  before  the  Catasauqua 
furnace,  namely  July  2,  1810,  and  was  al-o 
Buocessf  ul  making  30  to  3-i  tons  a  week  of 
foundry  iron. 

Mr.  'J  homas'  furnace,  blown  in  on  the  1th  of 
of  July,  1810.  made  50  tons  a  week,  and  waa 
drowned  out  in  the  following  January,  by  the 
great  freshet  whiah,  extending  aieo  to  the 
bchuylkill,  flooded  the  l'hu-nixville  furnace  like- 
wise. 
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THE    LIBRARY    OPENED. 


A   Lecture   by   Prof.   Melville    Dewey— In- 

spectine  the  Accomodation  s— Ten  Tbou. 

Baud  New  ilookn— Tee  Reference  Room  — 

Details  In  General  Arrangement. 

On  January  28th,  Wilkes  Barre's  public  li- 
brary was  formally  opened  to  the  public.  The 
philanthropy  of  the  late  Hon.  Isaac  Osterhout 
will  now  bear  its  rich  fruition. 

The  exercises  in  the  ohapel  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  were  opened  with  music  by 
Oppenheim's  orchestra.  Bev.  Dr.  Tuttle 
delivered  a  prayer,  after  which  Rev.  Henry 
L.  Jones  introduced  Prof.  Melville  Dewey, 
librarian  of  the  Empire  State. 

Rev.  Jones  in  his  introduction  said  that  it 
is  Btill  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the 
public  library  attained  any  prominenoe  in 
our  American  life,  and  now  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  are  in  operation. 
The  librarian,  once  regarded  as  a  jealous 
custodian,  whose  duly  it  was  to  guard  eome 
speoial  collection  of  books  from  the  touch  of 
the  profane,  is  now  the  public  herald  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  best  reading  among  ail  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  rivals  the 
schoolmaster  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

Next  to  the  institutions  of  religion  and  our 
sohools  of  various  grades  and  adaptations,  a 
carefully  selected  and  well  regulated  library 
is  now  conr-idered  one  «>f  the  best  of  pub- 
ho  blessings, whose  intelligent  use  may  be  the 
means  of  uplifting  the  social  and  political, 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life 
of  a  people.  That  such  was  the  opinion  of 
one  of  Wilkes-Barre's  active  and  intelligent 
citizens  (the  late  Hon.  Isaac  B.  Osterhout), 
he  evinced  in  the  most  praotical  manner, 
arranging  before  his  decease  (which  oc- 
curred on  the  1.2th  of  April,  1882,  at  his 
residence  in  this  city)  that  the  larger  part  of 
his  estate  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
certain  designated  trustees,  "to  be  held,  ap- 
propriated and  used  to  and  for  the  use  and 
purpose  of  founding,  establishing  and  per- 
petuating in  the  city  of  Wilkes- Barre  a  free 
library."  "This  noble  bequest,"  wrote  one 
of  his  memorialists  (Hon.  E.  L.  Dana,  pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Trustee?,  whose  pres- 
ence and  active  participation  in  these  exer- 
cises we  regret  to  miss)  "was  no  sudden 
thought  originating  in  the  fevered  and  en- 
feebled brain  of  age  and  illness;  it  was  no 
deathbed  suggestion,  but  the  re-ult  and  out- 
growth of  long  and  mature  thought  and 
based  on  his  perception  of  the  dependence 
of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  community 
upon  its  virtue  and  intelligence."  By  the 
provisions  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Osterhout,  and 
in  order  that  by  legal  enactment  his  wishes 
as  to  the  management  of  the  library  (by  his 
chosen   trustees   and    their    self-appointed 


successors)  might  be  carried  out,  a  delay  of 
five  yeai a  intervened  before  there  could  be 
any  active  administration  of  the  trust. 

We  arc  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  par- 
tial enjoyment  of  some  of  t bo  blessings  that 
flow  from  the  possession  of  our  inheritance. 
The  arrangements  which  have  thus  far  been 
made  by  the  trustees  (with  a  view  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  purpose  of  this  bequest) 
await  the  inspection  of  the  pubiio  at  the 
close  of  these  exeroises.  On  and  after  to- 
morrow, between  the  hours  of  10  am.  and  9 
pm.,  except  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays, 
the  Osterhont  Free  Library  will  be  open  to 
all  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
privileges.  While  the  library  is  ohieily  in- 
tended to  be  of  service  for  consultation  and 
reference,  placing  wilhin  the  reach  of  all, 
opportunities  for  research  and  attainment 
of  knowledge,  which  ordinarily  would  be 
conlined  to  the  wealthy  few,  it  has  been  de- 
termined (in  order  to  extend  its  benefits  as 
widsly  as  possible)  to  experiment  for  a  time 
at  least,  upon  a  circulating  department, 
restricted  only  by  ability  to  obtain  responsi- 
ble endorsers  for  value  received,  or  in  lieu 
thereof  a  deposit  of  money,  to  be  retained 
for  such  time  bs  one  may  desire  to  partake 
of  benefits  conferred. 

Information  in  regard  to  all  rules  and 
regulations  may  be  obtained  at  the  librar- 
ian's desk  hereafter. 

The  librarian  desires  the  active  oo-opera- 
tionof  parents  and  teachers  and  friends  of 
learning,  to  make  this  institution  a  hospital 
for  crippled  minds,  quite  as  muoh  as  an  aid 
to  those  persons  who  already  understand 
and  appreciate  the  blessings  it  may  confer. 
She  would  be  considered  a  friend  of  the 
seeker  after  knowledge  and  will  be  ready 
(to  the  extent  of  her  ability,)  to  point  out 
connections  to  be  made,  as  well  as  delays  to 
be  endured,  on  the  road  to  learning. 

Between  10,000  and  11,000  books  have 
been  provided  as  the  nucleus  of  what  we  trust 
may  some  day  become  one  of  the  important 
libraries  of  our  rotate  and  country.  You 
will  readily  understand  that  our  em- 
barrassment has  not  beeu  poverty  of 
books,  but  richnesB  and  variety-  It  has  been 
estimated  that  more  than  25,000  volumes 
are  published  yearly.  An  English  critic  is 
reported  to  have  said,  that  it  would  take 
more  than  three  thousand  years  for  the  mere 
mechanical  process  of  reading  the  books 
which  either  are  or  have  been  standard 
books  oMiteraturo.  Since  our  allotted  span 
is  brief  (  and  the  candle  will  noi  hold  out  till 
all  are  read,)  it  becomes  necessary  to  Beleot 
well  and  read  wisely. 

Jn  all  that  has  as  yet  been  done  toward  the 
establishment  of  this  institution,  the 
trustees  have  been  favored  with  the  consul 
and  advice  of  a  gentleman  of  large  ex- 
perience    in      library       work,       familiar 
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(by  reason  of  that  experience)  not 
only  with  the  oare  and  sanction 
of  large  and  valuable  libraries;  but 
also  with  the  training  of  those  who  are  to  be 
the  future  librarians  of  our  land.  It  is  our 
good  fortune  that  this  gentleman  is  with  ua 
this  evening  and  willing  to  talk  with  oa  in 
regard  to  the  important  work  we  at  this 
time  inaugurate,  and  how  best  it  may  bo 
brought  into  the  closest  sympathy  and  alli- 
ance with  the  people  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended. I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  your  attention  Prof.  .Melville  Dewey, 
lately  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  City, 
and  now  the  librarian  of   the  Empire  State. 

THE  LECTURE. 

Mr.  Dewey  said  a  librarian,  who  is  aoiive 
in  his  duties,  has  scarcely  any  time  in  which 
to  read  books.  He  may  say  to  others,  "Go 
ye  into  the  land  to  possess  it,"  but  this  is 
not  his  fortune,  and,  therefore,  he  is  not 
sopposed  to  ba  an  adept  at  speeohmakina. 

Mr.  Dewey  then  proceeded  in  substance  as 
follows:  The  savage  is  distinguished  from 
the  brute  by  the  power  of  speech,  an  utter- 
ing of  the  productions  of  the  mind,  and  as 
we  reach  civilization  we  find  a  still  higher 
endowment— the  power  of  reading  intelli- 
gently and  thinking  the  highest  and  most 
ennobling  thoughts.  The  ancients  read 
their  books  in  nature  and  from  stones  and 
tablets,  but  the  moderns  have  opened  to 
them  a  sphere  where  the  facilities  are  multi- 
plied beyond  measure.  The  library  and  its 
development  have  had  a  peculiar  his- 
tory. First  there  was  inaugurated  the 
individual  library,  then  the  college  library, 
the  society  or  proprietary  library,  where  the 
idea  of  mutual  maintenance  was  first 
brought  out.  And  many  look  as  if  to  the  first 
Rtep  when  they  think  of  that  subscription  li- 
brary in  whiehBenjaminFranklin  was  instru- 
mental, when  thefeeswere  placed  at  l"2s.  per 
annum.  Something  more  than  that  was 
needed.  The  universal  idea  of  usefulness  in 
this  line  is  centred  in  the  fact  that  books 
with  all  their  value  must  be  made  free.  The 
common  school  library  and  the  endowed  li- 
brary came  later.  The  Osterhout  Library  is 
an  example  of  the  .latter— the  gift  of  a  phi- 
lanthropist. 

The  speaker  thought  there  is  but  one  step 
higher— the  public  library,  supported  by  a 
taxation  of  the  people,  and  therein  lies  the 
enjoyment  of  a  thing  in  which  each  one  has 
a  hand  in  establishing.  The  ideal  library  is 
the  one  in  which  you  have  taken  the  first 
step  to-night. 

The  old  fashioned  library  was  a  sort  of 
reservoir — a  miserly  keeping  of  the  books 
after  collecting  them — and  the  old  librarian 
is  looked  upon  as  a  jailer.  Another  library 
sprung  up,  p.  sort  of  amusement  library,  an 
ornament  to  a  place,  and  for    that    it   was 


chiefly  useful.  The  Inst  typo  jg  the  modern 
library,  and  it  is  well  fitted  to  be  an  educa- 
tional factor  in  the  community— a  living 
spring. 

Speaking  of  the  Osterhout  Library,  the 
speaker  said  it  is  to  be  Wilkes- Barrel  nm 
versity — a  plaoe  where  any  person  may  be  in- 
structed m  any  study.  This  is  a  university 
not  bounded  by  insurmountable  limits.  It 
reaches  beyond  the  college  or  high  school . 
e>  bout  everything  important  gets  into  print, 
everything  worthy  of  preservation  on  all 
subjects.  And  if  each  subject  finds  itself 
recorded  in  a  public  library,  easy  of  acces3 
and  so  arranged  that  a  person  may  extract 
from  the  folded  leaves  the  subject  upon 
which  he  wishes  to  be  enlightened,  then 
truly  have  a  university.  Our  BChool  educa- 
tion furnishes  the  tools  witn  which  to  work; 
the  library  is  the  field  in  which  these  tools 
are  to  be  ii£bd. 

All  nations  recognize  the  United  States  as 
leading  m  the  matter  of  libraries.  The 
United  States  recognizes  the  New  England 
States,  and  especially  Massachusetts,  as  its 
head,  and  Massachusetts  looks  at  Boston  as 
the  Meooa  of  the  ideal  library  system. 

Mr.  Dewey  paid  many  compliments  to  the 
chief  librarian  in  Wilkes  Barre,  and  to  her 
assistant.  Her  great  experience  in  this  work 
m  Newton,  Mass  ,  where  she  developed  the 
library  system  into  almost  perfection  itself, 
commends  itself  to  the  patrons  of  our  insti- 
tution. She  takes  up  the  work  here  where 
she  left  off  there  He  explained  the  alleged 
difficulties  in  opening  our  library.  Some 
people  thiuk,  he  said,  that  they  open  easily, 
bke  primroses,  but  this  is  a  glaring  error. 
If  this  library  would  have  been  opened.sooner 
he  would  say,  without  having  been  here, 
that  something  was  wrong.  He  had  been 
into  many  hundreds  of  libraries  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  and  without  any  un- 
due compliment,  he  would  say  that  none 
hs  had  yet  seen  was  more  convenient  or  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  needs  of  tiie  people.  He 
hoped  it  would  be  well  patronized.  Not  as 
was  that  magnificent  library  in  Philadel- 
phia, into  A'hich  he  nad  occasion  one  time  to 
go,  where  instead  of  finding  the  tables  all 
occupied,  as  they  should  have:  been,  he  found 
four  persons.  Y\  hen  be  spoke  to  the  librarian 
about  this,  he  said:  ''Scarcely  a  day 
passes  but  that  somebody  comes  in  here  " 
The  great  point  now  in  your  iibrary,  be  said, 
is  proper  administration.  Wi  h  all  things 
in  your  favor  by  practical  test,  it  will  be 
christened  Wilkes-Barre  Peoples'  College,  a 
place  where  will  be  recognized  all  tnat  makes 
the  best  citizenship  and  truenobility. 

INSPECTING    TIIE   LIBRARY. 

After  the  exercises  were  concluded  the 
audience  adjourned  to  the  library  proper, 
which  fairly  glowed  with  light,  as  if  each  in- 
condesoent  globe  realized  that  it  must  make 
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r  good  impression  on  the  opening  night. 
The  main  entrance  is  lit  tho  north  tower  and 
the  vestibule  has  s  significant  warning  in 
large  capitals  "Dogs  not  allowed  inside." 
The  canine  population  had  evidently  been 
left  at  home,  as  no  trouble  was  experienced 
from  this  source.  Once  witbin,  the  long 
floor  stretching  away  the  entire  length  of 
the  main  room,  about  twenty  feet  wide  is 
separated  from  the  magazine,  delivery  and 
book  rooms  by  a  pretty  bronzed  wire  parti- 
deaks  already  mentioned,  contain  the  card 
catalogues.  This  system  will  be  better  un- 
derstood by  one  using  it  once,  than  by  read- 
ing a  description  of  it.  The  c^rds  are  ar- 
ranged along  a  bra?3  axis,  in  drawers,  and 
alphabetically.  The  first  drawer,  for  in- 
stance, will  contain  a  list  of  subjects  com- 
mencing with  B.  A  card  with  turned  over 
flap  is  labeled  "Bible,"  and  following  this 
are  a  long  number  of  cards  to  include  the 
biography  of  the  bible,  commentaries  upon 
it,  concordance,  criticism,  dictionaries,  evi- 
dences, geography  of  the  bible,  its  history, 
introductions,  national  history  of  the  sacred 
book,  paraphrases,  etc.  And  under 
each  of  these  subheads  are  the 
works  of  different  authors  treating  the 
of  the  divisions  named — first  the  old  testa- 
ment, and  after  that  the  new  testament. 
This  is  one  instance,  but  it  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  whole  system.  The  cards  are  ac- 
cessible at  ail  times,  and  by  their  use  not 
only  general  subjects  may  be  found,  but  the 
various  branches  of  that  subject,  *o  that 
one's  investigation  is  directed  to  whatever 
department  is  necessary  or  desirable, without 
an  aimless  search  on  general  prinoipfes. 
Along  this  roomy  space  mentioned,  a 
manilla  matting  extends  along  the  oeatref 
and  along  the  side  is  exposed  the  oiled  floor. 

At  th8  left  of  the  mam  entrance,  and 
separated  by  the  wire  screen,  is  the  magazine 
room,  lighted  by  the  immense  front  window. 
Here  are  placed  at  convenient  intervals 
tables  of  quartered  oak,  beautifully  made, 
Rnd  each  supplied  with  an  upright  support- 
ing an  inoandesoent  globe,  with  a  large 
porcelain  shade.  At  the  right,  as  one  enters, 
is  the  wicket  coramnnicatins  with  the 
delivery  room,  from  which  the  magazines 
may  be  obtained  for  perusal  at  the  tables, 
End  to  which  they  are  to  be  returned.  The 
number  is  76,  embracing  ail  the  prominent 
American  journals,  with  many  European 
publications.  Oaken  hat  and  coat  racks  are 
conveniently  placed,  as  are  also  umbrella 
stands.  This  furnishes  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  allowing  the  reader  to  be  near 
his  property,  as  even  in  the  best  regulated 
libraries  umbrellas  have  been  known  to 
make  faster  time  than  a  Bwift  pedestrian. 
The  delivery  room  also  has  a  window  space 
looking  into  the  main  corridor,  where  books 
are  to  be  obtained.     The  system  of  record- 


ing books  drawn,  the  time  kept,  and  the 
return,  is  complete  in  every  detail,  yet  not 
obscured  with  unnecessary  complications. 
Those  who  use  the  library  will  huve  to  bo  over 
12  years  old.  They  sign  a  printed  application 
for  books,  and  also  get  a  responsible  person 
to  countersign  the  application  as  surety. 
Unless  this  is  done  tho  application  will  have 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  $2.  These 
precautions  are  established  by  precedent 
and  are  simply  to  protect  the  library  pro- 
perty. 

Within  the  main  library  space  are  26  up- 
right cases  massive  and  highly  polished,  of 
solid  oak.  These  contain  the  mmn  body  of 
the  library, which  consists  of  10,651  volumes, 
a  very  fine  start  as  will  at  once  be  oonceded. 
Although  che  general  public  will  not  be 
usually  admitted  to  the  cataloguing  and 
work  rooms,  a  reporter  was  accorded  that 
privilege  ex-ofacio,  so  to  say.  The  former 
is  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  mam  room, 
separated  by  a  partition.  Here  are  two 
tables  of  antique  oak,  and  type  writers  and 
other  oonvemenoes  necessary  for  labeling 
and  numbering  the  books  neatly  and  expedi- 
tiously as  they  are  reoeived.  The  chairs  in 
this  room  are  massive  and  match  the  furni- 
ture. A  largo  revolving  book  case  stands 
between  the  tables.  The  carpet  is  Brussels, 
of  a  neat  design.  The  work  room  is  adjoin- 
ing. Here  the  books  are  covered  and  pass- 
ed into  the  cataloguing  room  through  a 
window. 

The  reference  library  is  the  next  to  claim 
attention.  This  is  entered  through  the 
main  room,  the  oosy  light  of  the  reference 
room  streaming  through  the  door  at  the 
further  end.  Above  and  at  the  left  of  the 
communicating  doorway  is  placed  a  very 
dignified  clock  in  heavy  oaken  case.  Be- 
tween the  main  library  and  the  reference 
room  is  a  little  hallway,  with  lavatory.  This 
will,  or  ought  to  meet  as  much  use  as  any  of 
the  numerous  conveniences.  Most  people 
are  not  disposed  to  handle  books  with 
soiled  fingers.  But  here  there  is  no  room 
for  such  an  objection. 

However  pleasantly  the  main  room,  with 
its  abundant  light  and  heat,  convenience 
and  general  arrangement,  may  impress  the 
beholder,  the  sigh  of  admiration  is  reserved 
for  the  transformation  which  has  been 
effected  in  the  reference  library.  It  is  say- 
ing a  great  deal,  but  not  saying  too  much, 
to  declare  that  the  beauty  of  this  room,  for 
the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve,  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  A  Brussels  carpet 
of  Pompeiian,  with  figures  in  Japanese 
chrysanthemums,  covers  the  floor  and  intro- 
duces from  the  soft  tread  upon  it  a  pre- 
liminary feeling  of  cosiness.  The  pillars 
supporting  the  ceiling  are  of  oak.  At  the 
side  towerd  tne  street  is  an  alcove  in  which 
a  large  book  case  is  to  be  placed,  to  contain 
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the  most  valuable  books.     The  aroh  of  ouk 
bears  this  inscription  from  Chaucer: 

"And  out  of  old  bookes  in  Rood  faitho 
Cometh  r.l  this  new  science  that  men  lore." 

On  the  opposite  sido  is  the  lire  plaoe, 
which  is  a  model  of  artistic  taste.  It  is  as 
large  and  roomy,  almost,  as  the  New  Eng- 
land fire-places  everybody  likes  to  hear  and 
read  about.  Two  immense  andirons  of 
unique  design  in  wrought  iron,  with  cross 
bar,  support  the  blazing  logs.  The  oaken 
mantel  bears  two  large  Siarn  vases  of  rioh 
design.    Over  all  io  the  inscription: 

"While  I  was  musing  the  fire  burned." 

The  screen  is  of  oak  frame,  and  heavy 
plate  glass.  It  will  protect  the  guest  from 
the  heat,  but  will  not  prevent  the  enjoy- 
ment of  seeing  the  ilames  dance  and  writhe 
about  the  wood.  Thus  the  objection  to  an 
immense  tire-place  is  removed  and  all  the 
charm  retained.  About  the  room  are  15 
oak.6n  tables,  each  of  which  will  accommo- 
date four  readers.  A  lamp  of  the  same  de- 
sign as  in  the  magazine  room  throws  light 
over  eaoh,  and  at  each  corner  is  a  slide 
which  may  be  drawn  out  and  used  for  writ- 
ing purposes.  The  table  legs  also  support  a 
little  platform  about  a  foot  from  the  floor  on 
which  packages,  etc,  may  be  placed 
temporarily.  The  chairs  are  comfortable 
and  well  built,  of  solid  oak.  Oa  the  north 
wall  of  the  room  is  a  large  book  case,  con- 
taining a  few  booka  liable  to  be  in  constant 
demaud.  The  cosy  little  office  of  the  libra- 
rian, Miss  James,  is  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  this  room.  Heavy  curtains,  supported 
on  uprights  of  wrought  iron  and  oross  bars  of 
brass,  screen  this  from  the  room  at  lanje 
and  insure  a  reasonable  isolation  for  offi- 
cial duties.  The  tables  already  referred  to 
will  accommodate  no  less  than  50,  without 
crowding. 

The  opening  of  this  mine  of  literary 
wealth  inaugurates  an  era  in  the  city  his- 
tory. Possibilities  are  here  suggested  thut 
oould  be  long  dwelt  upon.  Ihe  eleva  ing 
tone  of  this  storehouse  of  knowledge  upon 
the  community  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  about,  to  let  one's 
imagination  run  a  few  years  ahead  in  tne 
matter,  viewing  it  from  all  sides,  but  that  is 
not  the  province  of  a  newspaper. 

The  management  and  control  of  affairs 
is  in  the  hands  of  Miss  James,  the  librarian, 
and  the  evideuces  of  her  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter  in  hand  are  seen  every- 
where. 


THE    FUKNCH  AND  INuIAN  WARS. 


Some  Points  Gleaned  From  llio  History 
of  the  West  Branch  Valley— Indian 
Atroe»u*j8  in  Wyoming  in  17(>:J. 

Col.  Meginness'  history  of  the  West 
Branch  Valley,  being  published  in  12  num- 
bers at  vYilliatnsport,  has  reached  Part  9, 
and  the  same  is  growing  in  interest  with 
eaoh  number.  The  title  of  the  new  edition 
doos  not  bear  the  original  name  of 
"Otsinaohson>,'and  some  of  Mr.  Meginness' 
readers  have  protested  against  the  dropping 
of  it.  It  v/as  one  of  the  early  names  of  the 
West  Braoohof  the  Snsquehanna  and  is  well 
worth  retaining.  The  last  two  issues  have 
been  devoted  to  a  detailed  account  of  the 
building  of  Fort  Augusta,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Chapter  12  id  devoted  to  the  battle  of 
Muncy  Hills  and  the  barbarous  murder  of 
two  friendly  ludians  by  the  whites.  In 
Chapter  12  is  an  interesting  reference  to 
Wyoming.     It  reads: 

"Oct.  13,  1763,  Major  Clayton  with  a 
force  of  80  soldiers  and  volanteers  arrived 
at  the  fori  on  their  way  to  Wyoming.  On 
the  loth  Lieut.  Hunter  and  24  men  belong- 
ing to  the  garrison  joined  the  party,  and  they 
set  off  for  their  destination  up  the  North 
Branch.  On  the  17th  an  express  arrived  with 
the  startling  news  from  John  Harris  that 
the  Indians  had  killed  4o  persons  in  North- 
ampton County  and  that  they  were  Rtiil  en- 
gaged in  their  bloody  work.  He  likewise 
said  that  the  governor  had  sent  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Elder  requesting  that  an  express  be  sent 
after  Major  Clayton,  notifying  him  to  re- 
turn. This  was  done  and  themnjor  returned 
on  the  evening  of  the  20ih.  At  Wyoming 
he  fonnd  that  10  persons  had  been  killed  and 
scalped  by  tho  savages.  They  destroyed 
what  cabins  and  corn  they  coald  find." 

When  fully  equipped  in  175S,  Fort  Au- 
gusta mounted  from  12  to  16  guns,  of  Eng- 
lish manufacture,  ranging  from  six  to 
twelve  pounders.  All  have  been  lost  sight 
of  save  one,  and  that  is  now  in  iSunbory. 

In  the  next  chapter  is  given  another  of  the 
blots  on  our  eariy  life— the  cruel  and  need- 
less murder  of  10  Indians  in  January, 
1768,  and  the  escape  of  the  murderers  from 
justice. 

Mention  is  made  of  Robert  Martin  as  the 
first  settler  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 
Northumberland.  Martin  was  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  and  soon  after  attaining  his 
majority  he  settled  in  Wyoming  under  the 
Penns>lvania  title,  but  coming  in  confiiot 
with  tho  Connecticut  claimauts,  he  aban- 
doned his  farm  and  removed  to  Northum- 
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berland,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  Fort 
Stauv/ix  purchase  of  1768. 

An  account  is  given  of  the  laying  out  of  the 
Manors  of  Pomf ret  and  Munoy.  Drafts  of 
the  surveys  acoompauy  the  text  and  each 
shows  the  "path  to  Wyoming  "  Pornfret 
Manor  was  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Snequehanna. 

The  history  or  the  West  Branch  Valley  is 
olosely  identified  with  the  history  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley  and  everyone  interested  in 
the  latter  should  become  a  subscriber  to  the 
admirable  work  of  Mr.  Meginness.  lie  can 
be  addressed  at  Williamsport,  the  price  of 
the  book  being  three  dollars. 


Fair  Wyoming. 

King  not,  my  muse,  as  if  in  love  wert  crossed, 
Of  beauty's  wane  and  beauty's  battle  lost. 


Christened  with  joyful  tears  in  verse  divine  > 
That  flowed,  a  poet  named  her  "Fair  Wyoming;" 
Whoso  lovely  bowers  were  beauty's  very  shrine. 
Which  he  at  onc>\  with  rapturous  outbursts  fine. 
And  farewells  fond,  stiLl  echoed  in  the  gloaming, 
Ensh  ined  iu  song,  and  glorified  Wyoming! 

When  from  her  Indian  first-' ove  she  was  won. 
Her    brave    white  lover  whispered,  "i  air  Wyo- 
ming!" 
In  the  fond  way  he  wooed  her,  was  it  done; 
in  flowering  held  at,  rise  and  set  of  sun. 
In  forest  diu  all  day,  and  llowerless  ioaraing. 
While  many  a  flint-lock  Hashed  for  fair  Wyo- 
ming. 

Not  without  eorrow  did  he  win  his  bride, 
Herself  a  child  of  sorrow,  fair  Wyoming. 
Not  with  int  glory,  when  their  tears  were  dried 
In  freedom's  after-smile  and  patriotic  pride, 
Whence  falls  a  tender  light,  for  meet  illuming 
Of  her  remembered  beauty,  fnir  Wyoming. 

She  lifts  her  woodlands  like  a  crown,  but  dotes 
Upon  her  dappled  dingles,  fair  Wyoming! 
From  Campbell's  Ledge  the  vale-queen's  banner 

floats, 
Hymned  by  the  birds  in    blithe  and    plaintive 

notes. 
Glad  for  the  bonny  realms  banned   not   from 

blooming, 
And  sad  for  beauty  blighted  in  Wyoming. 

Chief  of  her  splecdors— hint  of  golden  hair- 
Falling  from  riead  io  foot  of  fair  Wyoming; 
The  flushing  sunset's  favorite  river  there 
A  drifted  dream  of  all  that's  britjat  and  fair! 
Ah!  back  to  Gertrude's  day.  is  Fancy  roaming? 
Or  ure^ming?    Fiectmggiiinpses.  f  .ir  VV  joining! 

JShe  is  nor  here  nor  there,  the  valley  sprite, 
Her  foot-falls,  free,  elude  ijs,  fair  vVyoming! 
On  hills  that    hide    their    hoarded    wealth  from 

sight 
She  Setts  her  royal  signet,  daisy  white, 
*orget-me-uot  and  dandelion  looming. 
Queen  of  the  wild-flower  laud  of  loved  Wyoming. 


The  resurrected  shine  of  suns  long  dead, 
Clad  in  dark  cloud  and  rainbow  glow  iu  gloam- 
ing, 
Ctists   a  weird    grandeur    whore    their  ehadowa 

spread! 
For  llamiufT  flower,  the  flowering   flame  instead, 
That   brightest    blooms   for  Labor's  sake  con- 
suming; 
And  oh!  what  sunbursts  slumber  in  Wyoming! 

Lo!  in  thedusk  their  shattered  diamonds  make, 
And  gr -en-eclipsing  cloud,  for  fair  Wyoming 
3Jlead  many  a  pretty  knoll   and  blooruinij  brake. 
And  little  dewy  dell,  for  beauty's  sake! 
While   wooded    hills,  whete    glimmors  endless 

gloaming, 
Uplift  their  bannered  green  for  fair  Wyoming! 

To  hidden  fields,  'midst  lightnings  harvested. 
And  caverned  Dight's  awakened  thunders  boom- 
ing. 
The  torch-plnmed  reapers  bravo  are  charioted 
Adown  the  dark,  while  doom's  own    shadow. 

Dread, 
Flees  from  before  their  gay  and  fearless  coming, 
Who  left  their  loves  in  care  of  fair  Wyoming! 

Night's  r  ariug  towers,  day's  phantoms  dark 
that  frown, 

But  6hare  industrial  gradeur's  wonted  gloom- 
.  ing— 

Wizards,  tha*  rain  the  rock-reaped  jewe's  down, 

And  breaking  triem  in  sis.;ht  of  all  the  town. 

Pluck  from  the  fotsiled  leaves  of  Time's  en- 
tombing 

The  golden  tiower  of  Fortune  for  Wyoming  ! 

The  city's  splendors  many  a  sylvan  spot 
Enfold,  kept  fresh  and  green  for  fair  Wyoming; 
The  vale  queen's  spell  remains  on  grove  and  grot, 
Tho'  half  their  haunting  legendsare  forgot: 
While,  by  the  river's  bend,  stands  Summer,  sum- 
ming 
Thy  varied,  verdurous  charms,  flower-sweet  Wyo- 
ming ! 

Over  against  tho  city's  riotous  shore 
Majestic  trees,  nurslings  of  wild  Wyoming, 
Arise    elm,  maple,  oak  and  sycamore — 
Their  dom^d  green,  delightful  as  of  yore; 
Harping  tho  hymns  sublime,  or  softy  hnmming 
The  lullabies  they  leurned  of  wild  Wyoming. 

And  what  grand  tales  yon  beauteous  river  tells. 
In  rhythmic  flow,  of  far  away  Wyoming: 
And  onthe  rustic  legend  how  it  dwells! 
With  winding  panorama  which  impels 
The  wondering  towns  it  turns  to,  in  its  roaming. 
To  weave  still  grauler  fables  for  Wyoming. 
From  the  far  glory  of  her  girdling  hills. 
To  Flora's  inmost  fane,  on  fair  Wyoming 
Lingers  a  grace  of  outline  fine,  which  till" 
Brimful  the  sense  of  beauty!     When  morn  spills 
Its  crystal  rills,  or  sunset  gold  is  foaming. 
Once  more  the  rays  have  found   their  fair  Wyo- 
mi  g 

The  old  romance  outdone  still  finds  her  fair; 
Half  its  romance  the  New  owes  fair  vVyoming; 
H*r  name  forever!  web  and  woof  as  r-ire 
As  erst  enriched  the  legend-weavers  care! 
First  and  Inst  words  of  Wonder  in  thu  •  loaming; 
Her  miniature  immorta  ,  fair  Wyoming! 

-  I).  M.  Jones,  iu  Boston  Pilot. 
Wilkee-Barre,  Pa. 
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ANGLO-IRISH  BI-CENTJENNl  4L, 


Thfi  Siege  of  J,oiidoiicterry— Curious  Sen- 
timents as  to  the  True  Kelatlous  Be- 
tween ISutfbiiid  and  Ireland. 
The  Recoud  is  in  receipt  from  a  former 
townsman,  David  Galbraith,  or'  copies  of  the 
Londonderry  Sentinel  of  December  18th  and 
20th  ult.f  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
the  bi- centennial  commemorative  cele- 
bration of  the  shutting  of  the  gates 
at  the  Siege  of  Derry,  It  was 
in  the  fall  of  1G38  when  King  James  Second 
of  England,  assisted  by  a  French  contingent 
of  considerable  strength,  determined  to  sub- 
due the  rebellions  city  of  Derry,  the  citizens 
of  which  were  mostly  Scotch  by  descent  and 
Presbyterian  in  faith.  Derry  at  that  time 
was  small  in  extent,  and  being  a  walled  city, 
was  oapable  of  sustaining  a  siege  as  against 
the  ineffectual  artillery  of  that  day.  It  was 
on  the  18th  of  December  when  King  James' 
forces  appeared  before  the  city  walls  and 
demanded  its  surrender.  The  oity  authori- 
ties, mayor  and  aldermen  were  very  much 
demoralized,  and  no  resistance  would  have 
been  made,  had  not  thirteen 
daring  apprentice  boys  rushed  to  the  main 
city  gate  and  closed  it  against  the  invaders. 
Immediately  the  citizens  took  heart,  gather- 
ed upon  the  wails  and  hurled  defiance,  to- 
gether with  other  more  deadly  missiles, 
against  the  foe.  The  siege  lasted  for  moiLths 
until  all  the  available  supplies  of  provisions 
were  exhausted,  and  the  people  had  to  subsist 
on  rats,  dogs  and  whatever  disgusting  sub- 
stances they  oould  pick  up  in  order  to  sustain 
life;  but  they  were  finally  trinniDhant  and 
King  James'  array  suddenly  retired  from 
before  the  city,  and  the  cause  or  William  of 
Orange  was  sustained  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land. 

Accompanying  the  papers  as  a  supplement 
is  a  reproduction  of  an  ancient  and  rare  en- 
graving intended  to  group  a  number  of  the 
leading  events  together,  and  to  give  a  pic- 
tonal  panoramic  summary'  ot  the  en- 
tire sie^e,  showing  the  batteries,  trenches 
and  approaches  of  the  besieging  forces, 
both  English  and  French.  The  original 
pioture  is  an  etching  by  fiomeyn  de  Hooghe, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Dutch  artists  and 
engravers  for  a  long  time  in  tne  service  Of 
William  of  Orange,  and  though  the  etching 
may  be  little  less  than  a  rougo  rendering  of 
the  sceue,  it  is  full  of  interest  to  those  hard- 
headed  Scotch-Irish  descendents  of  the 
brave  defenders  of  that  ancient  city  and 
their  cherished  religious  principles,  and  is 


realistically  vivid  with  the  clash  and  clamor 
of  strife  that  raged  around  these  coasts  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  addresses 
delivered  on  the  occasion  by  eminent 
divines  and  some  others  comparing  them 
with  the  utterances  put  forth  by  our  own 
people  at  some  of  our  Wyoming  battle  and 
massacre  observances  on  each  recurring  3d 
of  July,  one  can  but  remark  that  the  same 
pride  of  ancestry  attaches  to  the  actors  in 
that  memorable  contest  in  extolling  their 
heroic  and  patriotic  conduct  in  the  hour  of 
great  peril  and  danger,  as  does  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  noble  three  hundred  of  Wyom- 
ing's bloody  day  in  breasting  the  over- 
whelming force  of  Indians  and  Tories  in 
front  of  Fort  Wintermute. 

And  again  in  glancing  at  the  names  of 
the  men  who  participated  in  the  bi-cen- 
tennial  gathering,  one  cannot  be  misled  as 
to  original  home  of  our  Pennsylvania 
Scotch  Irish  citizens  who  have  done  so 
much  to  elevate  the  old  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  intellectually  among  the 
Hiserrhood  of  states  of  the  Union.  We  find 
in  tne  list  a  Buchanan,  a  Pollock,  a  AIo- 
Cleiland,  a  Scott,  a  Lowry,  a  Calhoun,  a 
McClintock,  Alexander,  Ferguson,  Foster, 
Harding,  Mitchell,  Adair,  Patten,  Johnston, 
Glendeuning,  Harvey,  Graham,  Hamilton. 
Gordon,  Stewart,  McElwee,  Walker, 
Flemming,  Porter,  McElroy,  and  many 
other  names  familiar  as  household  words. 

But  one  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that 
the  sentsments  expreased  by  all  at  this 
gathering  of  Irish  citizens  of  the  better 
olass  were  all  so  intensely  English.  Not  a 
word  said  about  Irish  affairs  that  would 
stem  to  be  convulsing  that  tight  little  isle 
from  centre  to  circumference  only  in  the 
toast  the  "Lord  Lieutenant  and  prosperity 
to  Ireland,"  given  by  the  maysr:  after 
which  the  band  plaped  "Patrick's  day"  with 
applause.  This  toast  was  responded  to  by 
the  duke  of  Abercorn,  who  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  said  "at  the  present  time  the 
office  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant  is  attended  with, 
perhaps,  more  kiefcs  than  praise,  but  when 
the  kicks  are  severely  given,  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  done  his  duty  to 
the  best  of  his  ability." 

Speaking  of  the  discord  now  existing  in 
the  Island,  the  noble  speaker  said  "that 
eventually,  probably,  these  discods  may 
pa-s  awny.  and  then  we  may  ali,  North  and 
South.  East  und  West,  live  in  one  free  and 
great  Union,  nsing  and  abiding  by  one  law, 
and  this  law  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Bntisn  and  Ireland."  This  is  a 
very  peculiar  kind  of  Irish  sentiment,  as  we 
understand  it  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  but 
thus  it  is  written  and  may  be  a  surprise  to 
some  others  as  it  was  to  us. 
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WrLR£8-BARKE  FJKR  I>£rAIllftIK*>T 


Another  Chapter  From  the  Counell  Mln- 

utea  -Intere^tlu;;    References    to    Home 

Destructive  FJren  and  Kewards    Oiloied 

for  Arrest  of  Incendiaries. 
III. 

June  3rd,  1837.— The  oomniittee  on  the 
engine  and  matters  oonneoted  therewith 
made  a  report,  the  substance  of  which  is  as 
follows:  The  engine  is  in  a  bad  condition 
and  needs  repair,  that  the  house  from  its 
open  and  dilapidated  state  is  insufficient  for 
the  purpose  intended.  The  committee  re- 
commend the  building  of  a  house  and  esti- 
mate the  cost  at  $75  dollars.  In  a  central 
position  on  lands  of  George  M.  Hollenback, 
who,  as  owner,  has  signified  his  willingness 
to  the  oommittee  for  that  purpose  and 
further  that  a  suitable  person  be  selected 
to  have  the  charge  of  the  game,  and  in  order 
to  carryout  the  views  of  theoommittee  re- 
port the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  that  the  sum  of  sever:  ty-five 
dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
building  an  engine  bouse  on  a  vacant  lot  of 
G.  M.  Hollenbaok,  on  Franklin  Street,  near 
Market,  to  be  sixteen  feet  in  width  and 
twenty-fonr  feet  in  depth,  with  posts  of  ten 
feet  in  height,  to  be  superintended  by  a 
building  committee  consisting  of  members 
of  the  council,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  buy 
materials,  employ  workmen  and  do  all 
other  things  in  that  behalf,  and  when  com- 
pleted to  make  a  report  setting  forth  size  of 
said  building,  cost  of  materials  and  con- 
tracted price  and  such  other  matters  in  re- 
lation thereto  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

[Signed]  H.  B.  weight, 

W.  S.  Ross, 
Hugh  Fell. 

The  report  and  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  It  was  then  moved  and 
seoonded  and  carried  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  erect  an  engine  house  and 
make  report  thereof  in  pursuance  to  resolu- 
tion. Messrs.  Wright,  Ross  and  Fell  were 
appointed  that  committee. 

Sept.  23,  1837.— The  undersigned,  a  oom- 
mittee appointed  to  build  an  engine  house, 
respectfully  report  that  they  have  superin- 
tended the  construction  of  an  engine  house, 
located  on  the  east  side  of  Franklin  Street, 
said  building  being  sixteen  feet  in  width  and 
twenty  four  feet  in  depth  with  ten  feet  posts 
and  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  Your  com- 
mittee have  procured  the  assent  of  G.  M" 
Hollenbaok,  on  whose  land  said  building  is 
erected,  that  it  shall  remain  there  so  long  as 
he  shall  not  want  to  appropriate  the  land  for 
the  purposes  of  building  himself,  without 
anything  by  way  of  enumeration.  Said 
building  is  set  upon  blocks  and  strongly 
framed  and  sealed  with  planks  that  it  may 


at  any    time    be    removed  without  injury. 

The  cost  and  expenses  are  exhibited  in  the 

following  schedule: 

Materials  found  by  Lewis  WorralL.S  49  70 

Nails  for  house  and  lock 13  7(5 

Door  hanging  nud  iron  for  same  ...  5  31 

Carpenter  work  by  John  M.  Gruver.  53  00 

S121  83 
Your  oommittee  would  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  first  inenejs  coming  into  the 
treasury  should  be  appropriated  toward  the 
payment  of  the  engine  house  and  that  they 
would  also  suggest  that  the  building  should 
be  immediately  painted  and  that  a  commit- 
tee t-hoDld  be  appointed  for  thai  purpose. 
[Signed]  H.  B.  Weight, 

William  S  Rojs, 

Committee. 

March  24th,  1838. -The  .undersigned,  a 
oommittee  appointed  by  your  honorable 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  suit- 
able situation  for  the  small  engine 
somewhere  near  the  Public  Square,  beg 
leave  to  represent  that  they  have  applied  to 
several  of  our  good  citizens  who  own  prop- 
erty that  your  committtte  thought  would 
answer,  but  in  all  cases  where  they  applied 
to  the  owners  of  the  property,  objections 
were  always  raised,  and  your  committee  was 
not  able  to  get  a  situatiou  they  would,  take 
of  private  property.  Your  committee  have, 
under  the  oiroumstanees,  oometo  tne  unani- 
mous conclusion  to  report  a  situation  ad- 
joinining  the  fire  proof  near  Col.  Butler's 
steam  mill,  and  therefore  pray  that  they 
may  be  discharged  from  any  further  consid- 
eration of  the  subject. 

[Signed.]  Hugh  Fell, 

A.  W.  Chahook. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wright  the  motion  was 
laid  on  the  table  for  the  present. 

May  14,  1838  —Resolved,  That  G.  P. 
Steele  and  L  Kidder,  Esq.,  be  a  committee 
to  make  arrangements  to  move  the  small 
engine  hou£e  on  Fubiic  Square. 

Feb.  11,  1840.—  The  President  laid  before 
the  council  a  communication  from  the  young 
men  of  Wilkes- Barre  relative  to  tne  Reliance 
fire  engine  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bid'.ack 
the  proposition  therein  contained  was 
accepted,  ard 

Ordered,  That  the  Reliance  fire  engine 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  yonng  men 
when  properly  organized  as  a  fire  company, 
that  the  engine  be  plaoed  in  the  hands  of 
some  suitable  person  for  repair,  and  that 
the  said  company  retain  the  same  in  their 
posession  so  long  as  the  council  may  deem 
it  expedient  for  the  interest  of   the  borough. 

Dec.  5th,  1840.— On  motion  of  Mr.  Wright 
it  was  resolved,  That  the  secretary  be 
authorized  to  employ  some  one  to  put  the 
Reliance  engiuo  in  complete  repair  and  that 
hereafter  the  control  of  the    same    be  in  the 
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Oonnoil  if  the  oompany  who  heretofore  had 
charge  of  the  same  be  dissolved  as  the 
Oonnoil  is  informed. 

Sept.  4th.  1841— Resolved,  That  a  com- 
mittee of  three  bo  appointed  to  dispose  of 
the  old  engine  house  at  present  on  the 
premises  of  Z.  Bennett,  and  to  superintend 
the  repairing  of  the  Are  engines.  Messrs. 
Fell,  Slooum  and  Bowman  appointed  said 
oommittee. 

May  7,  1842.— Ordered  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fire  Engines  be  requested  to  make 
an  immediate  report  and  examination  of  the 
condition  of  the  engines  and  to  direct  snob, 
repairs  as  they  may  deem  proper  and  neces- 
sary. 

Deo.  25,  1843.— Ordered  that  a  committee 
of  two  be  appointed  to  procure  the  thorough 
repair  of  the  fire  engines  and  superintend 
the  8ame.  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Taylor 
were  appointed  the  oommittee. 

Jan.  18,  1844  —Application  of  a  commit- 
tee from  Neptune  Fire  Company  was  read 
asking  that  the  small  engine  be  committrd 
to  their  charge  until  counoil  shall  think  lit 
to  resume  the  same.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Slocum,  prayer  of  petitioners  is  granted. 

June  21,  1815— Resolved,  That  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  select  a  eice  for  the  en- 
gine house  and  see  that  the  engine  house  be 
moved  without  delay.  Committee  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  MoClintock  and  Puterbaugh. 

July  24,  1848— Committee  on  Fire  Appar- 
atus authorized  to  procure  four  fire  hooks 
andneoesoary  ropes,  chains,  poles,  etc 

July  17,  1843.— Resolved,  That  the  bur- 
gess be  authorized  to  offer  a  reward  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  apprehension  and 
conviction  of  the  Incendiaries  who  set  fire  to 
buildings  in  Wilkes-Barre  on  the  loth,  16th 
and  17th  days  of  July  inst.,  and  that  he  be 
requested  to  issue  his  proclamation  declar- 
ing that  all  laws  against  persons  disturbing 
the  peace  or  committing  depredations  of 
any  kind  will  be  rigidly  enforced,  also  that 
the  ordinances  of  the  borough  in  reference 
to  the  procuring  of  tire  buckets  by  the  house 
holders  will  be  strictly  carried  out,  and  to 
call  upon  all  citizens  to  aid  and  support  in 
protecting  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
borough. 

Resolved,  That  until  further  ordered  that 
in  all  cases  of  fire  the  council  take  oharge  of 
the  fire  apparatus  and  engines  of  this 
borough  and  assume  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  same. 

On  motion  the  council  are  appointed  a 
oommittee  to  ascertain  what  persons  in  the 
borough  of  i  Wilkes-Barre  Chouse  holders) 
are  in  possession  of  fire  buckets  and  those 
who  are  deiioient,  obtain  a  list  and  al^o  to 
have  published  in  the  papers  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  suoh  parts  of  the  ordinances  in  refer- 
ence to  prooaring  fire  buckets  as  they  think 
advisable. 


Oct.  24  1848-Resolved,  That  the  Ohief 
Burgess  be  authorized  to  offer  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  dollars  for  the  apprehension 
end  conviction  of  the  persons  who  set  fire 
to  the  flour  and  feed  store  of  L.  Myeraon 
Main  ftreet,  Wilkes  Barre  borough,  on  the 
16th  and  23rd  of  October  inst.    Adopted. 

Sept.  4,  1849— On  motion  of  Josiah 
Lewis,  Jr.,  Council  appropriate  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  dollars  toward?  the  purchase  of 
an  engine  for  the  use  of  the  borough. 

Maroh  5,  1850— On  motion,  V.  L.  Max- 
well, treasurer,  instructed  to  pay  over  what 
money  there  is  in  the  treasury  on  order 
given  for  the  fire  engine. 

April  16,  1850— Memorial  of  John  Reich- 
ard  concerning  the  small  engino  received 
and  filed,  and  on  motion  resolved  that  the 
email  engine  be  delivered  over  to  the  boys 
to  get  repaired  and  have  oharge  of  as  a  com- 
pany, the  control  and  right  over  it  is  to  be 
and  remain  in  the  Town  Counoil. 

Resolved,  that  a  statement  of  the  council 
be  made  out  and  published  in  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Advocate. 

May  6,  1850— Resolved,  That  the  ac- 
count of  the  committee  relative  to  appro- 
priation of  money  to  repair  Reliance  Engine 
and  purchase  hose  be  approved;  passed,  yeas 
5  nays  1. 

Resolved,  That  all  the  new  hose  now 
belonging  to  this  borough  be  surrendered, 
given  and  granted  to  the  Triton  Fire  Com- 
pany; yeas  5  nays  1. 

Dec.  10,  1850— On  motion  the  Market 
Hoarse  is  allotted  to  the  fire  companies  for 
keeping  the  engines  and  fire  apparatus  until 
next  spring. 

Oot.  20,  1851— On  motion  G.  P.  Parrish 
is  directed  to  take  oharge  of  the  small  engine 
and  remove  it  to  a  place  near  his  pottery  on 
Northampton  Street,  provided  he  keep  it  in 
a  good  place,  put  it  in  good  order  and  keep 
it  so  at  his  own  expense. 

March  24,  1855— On  motion  the  bill  of 
Lewis  and  Stark  for  repairs  to  engine  for 
S112,  be  allowed  for  S98  and  order  directed 
to  be  drawn,  Reynolds  voting  no. 


Died  at  Seventy. 


Mrs.  Lavina  Barnes  died  on  Wednesday, 
Feb.  27,  at  her  residence,  254  North  Main 
at  the  age  of  70  years  and  five  months.  The 
funeral  was  held  last  Saturday  morning  at 
11  o'clock  from  the  house.  Interment  was 
in  Holleuback  Cemetery. 

Deceased  was  the  widow  of  George  L. 
Barnes.  She  had  long  been  a  sufferer  from 
heart  disease  and  Booompanyina  dropsy. 
She  was  the  mother  of  George  W.  Barnes, 
D.  &  H.  agent  at  the  Ealtimore  chutes. 
Samuel  8.  Barnes,  machinist,  Edward 
Barnes,  and  of  Mrs.  H.  S.  Mack. 
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JUDG12  OONYNGHAM, 


Somo  Recolloctloufl  of  this  DiBtlngulelied 
Jurist,  au  Kaad  by  ur,  Urqahnri  JJelore 
a  Recent  £*l»eoulc  Banquet  lu  KinKBtou. 

It  ia  the  happiness  of  oar  Masonic  ban- 
quets that  they  unite  in  social  intercourse 
those  who  are  bound  together  by  the  strong- 
est ties  of  friendship,  and  61  hereby  accepts 
the  fraternal  kindness  of  395  for  having  re- 
membered her  at  this  time. 

While  there  are  perhaps  a  dozen  lodg es  in 
this  county  now,  if  we  should  go  back  to 
Feb.  18fch,  1791,  when  lodge  01  was  insiilu- 
tuted  at  Wilkes-Barre,  we  should  probably 
not  find  another  lodge  within  fifty  miles  in 
any  direction,  which  might  imply  that  she 
exercised  a  Masonic  jurisdiction  over  a  geo- 
graphical area  of  ten  thousand  square  miles. 

I  hope  the  brethren  of  395  will  not  bring 
against  me  the  charge  of  preliminary  ego- 
tism for  rehearsing  a  brief  memorial  account 
of  a  Fast  Master  Mason,  who  has  long  since 
passed  the  portals  of  time;  for  395  may  snare 
with  61  in  this  Masonic  reminiscence. 

There  is  an  unwritten  and  almost  un- 
known past  belonging  to  the  fraternity  rep- 
resented here  this  evening,  that  is  not 
only  deserving  of  Masonic  recollection,  but 
is  also  worthy  of  mention  here,  and  deserv- 
ing of  record  among  the  annais  of  this  lo- 
cality; and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  a 
brief  reference  to  the  past  of  Lodge  61  will 
as  a  matter  of  public  interest  and  of  Ma- 
sonic concern  reoeive  general  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

The  past  history  of  our  lodge  is  worthy  of 
attentive  study  by  every  member  of 
the  fraternity;  and  it  would  be  folly 
to  permit  the  moral  prejudices  of  this 
enlightened  age  to  shut  out  a  true  view  of 
the  past,  or  to  contemn  what  our  ancestors 
worshipped. 

Among  the  names  on  the  register  of  our 
venerable  lodge,  we  find  those  who  have  dis- 
charged the  most  important  duties  in  this 
Commonwealth;  men  distinguished  for  their 
personal  excellence,  and  whose  beneficial 
influence  in  this  county  is  universally  ad- 
mitted, At  our  last  banquet  I  told  you  of  a 
Kingston  boy.  who  became  a  Ma^on,  a  sol- 
dier, a  judge,  and  a  governor,  whom  we  all 
delight  to  honor. 

To-night  we  go  beyond  the  recollection  of 
many  of  you,  and  it  is  desirable  to  get  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  idea  that  the  man  we 
study  is  illustrious,  in  whose  character  there 
is  no  element  for  rejection,  and  if  we  ex- 
amine his  actions  with  the  discriminating 
eye  of  common  sense,  and  a  real  wish  to  see 
them  as  they  were,  a  large  residu- 
um of  interesting  faot  is  rescued  from  ob- 
livion and  prejudice,  and  Masonic  history  is 
no  longer  simply  a  legend,  but  thereby  be- 
oorues  one  of  the  moat  interesting  pages  in 
the  annals  of  social  progress. 


In  making  reference  at  this  time  to  the 
name  of  John  M.  Conyugham,  a  past  master 
of  Lodge  01,  it  may  bo  due  to  the  estimable 
descendants,  who  prize  the  ancestral  ohaiao- 
ter,  to  whom  any  mention  or  opinion  may 
appear  unwelcome,  to  say  that  in  that  char- 
acter the  good  so  much  predominates  that 
its  lustre  will  not  bo  diminished  by  any 
mention  of  its  different  qualities. 

This  referenoe  is  made  here  with  the  view 
of  inciting  others  from  time  to  time  to  say 
something  of  interest  to  the  Masonio  frater- 
nity; yet  it  is  proper  to  say  that  while 
Judge  Conyugham,  as  a  Mason,  had 
a  personality  which  will  be  pleas- 
ant for  us  to  study  and  profitable 
to  imitate,  yet  he  was  but  known  to  the  past 
generation  by  hiB  professional  consequence; 
and  especially  for  his  judioial  statue,  whioh 
it  is  our  duty  and  pleasure  to  acknowledge, 
for  as  a  judge  ho  was  so  esteemed  at  home 
and  honored  abroad,  that  neither  the  wan- 
tonness of  envy,  nor  the  virulenoe  of  fac- 
tion, oould  ever  invent  anything  to  the  dis- 
credit of  his  morals  or  his  principles;  and 
with  a  character  of  unblemished  virtue,  he 
ranked  among  the  most  consistent  and 
spotless  jurists  of  the  land. 

In  his  social  intercourse  he  was  frank 
beyond  the  suspicion  of  dissimulation,  and 
never  was  thought  capable  of  a  dishonor- 
able action. 

By  personal  example  he  taught  those 
habits  of  submission  to  lawful  authority 
which  are  essential  to  the  character  of  a  good 
citizen  and  a  useful  member  of  society,  be- 
lieving that  the  great  object  of  intellectual 
training  is  to  gam  the  mental  capacity  cf 
surmounting  every  kind  of  difficulty;  and 
that  much  labor  is  required  in  the  formation 
of  a  thoroughly  educated  mind;  and  him- 
self possessing  the  qualities  whioh oommand 
success,  his  opinions  have  rendered  service 
to  the  judicial  literature  of  the  country. 

As  a  man  and  brother  his  memory  is  en- 
dowed with  unusual  interest,  for  he  was  full 
of  years  and  honors,  nohly  earned  by  a  life 
constantly  employed  in  promoting  and  se- 
curing the  beat  interests  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lived. 

This  pleasant  feature  of  his  character  is 
mentioned  as  belonging  more  properly  to 
his  personal  than  to  his  professional  ca- 
pacity, for,  although  he  was  of  a  high  order 
as  an  advocate,  he  was  also  of  a  high 
order  as  a  oitizen,  whioh  is  interesting  to 
those  of  us  who  are  not  within  the  limits  of 
exclusively  legal  circles. 

The  dignity  of  the  oriental  chair  was  al- 
ways maintained,  and  his  great  learning 
and  judicial  honor  did  not  give  his  name  so 
lasting  a  lustre  as  that  piety  and  virtue 
wherewith  he  adorned  all  stations,  and 
whioh  showed  his  readiness  and  ability  in 
forwarding  religious  enterprises.    Farther- 
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more,  hia  moraory  is  ohorishcd  by  us  for 
that  untiring  love  of  justioe  and  trath,  that 
unflinching  integrity  of  purpose,  that  sim- 
plicity oiicl  benevolence  of  heart,  and  that 
kindness  of  nature,  which  leave  ua  in  donbt 
whether  we  should  more  revero  the  judge 
and  mastor,  or  love  the  man. 

Personally,  his  countenance  waa  that  of  a 
man  of  the  strongest  sense,  his  eye  pene- 
trating and  commanding,  his  stature  full 
of  dignity,  his  manners  and  address 
highly  polished,  and  his  voice,  powerful  and 
sweet,  was  never  silent  when  right  and  lib- 
erty were  to  be  upheld.  He  was  an  enlight- 
ened advocate  of  all  useful  reforms  and  in 
him  was  united  the  fire  and  energy  of  youth 
with  mature  experience  and  knowledge. 
His  devotion  to  the  truths  of  Christianity 
was  not  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, but  arose  from  the  most  continued  re- 
flections of  riper  years  and  understanding. 
He  left  a  name  which  we,  with  his  family, 
cherish  with  tender  pride,  and  his  country- 
men will  remember  with  gratitude  as  long 
as  they  shall  continoe  duly  to  estimate  the 
great  united  principles  of  religion,  law  and 
government. 

He  was  ble3t  by  nature  with  acinar  and 
satisfactory  manner  of  conveying  his  ideas, 
and  his  addresses  at  the  laying  of  corner 
Btones,  which  required  Masonic  ceremonies, 
showed  that  his  memory  was  prodigious  in 
readiness  and  comprehension;  but  above  all 
there  appeared  a  kind  of  benevolent  solioi- 
tnde  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  that  won  all 
to  a  thorough  and  implicit  oontidence  in 
him.  Hio  physiognomy  is  remeraoered  as 
being  more  expressive  of  gentleness  of  dis- 
position and  frank  good  humor,  than  of 
stern  resolution. 

In  the  midst  of  a  great  sorrow  far  from 
home,  he  suddenly  sustained  fatal  in  janes  in 
a  railroad  accident,  in  which  he  displayed 
the  most  admirable  fortitude  and  su-bmis 
sion.  There  was  the  same  sweetness  of 
temper,  oompo9ure  of  mind,  love  for  his 
fellow  creatures,  and  his  dying  expression, 
"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  evinced 
that  confidence  in  God  which  had  distin- 
guished his  whole  life. 

May  this  unequal  sketch  in  some  degree 
perpetuate  as  an  imperishable  legacy  what 
is  amiable  and  admirable  in  our  venerated 
past  master  and  friend  and  may  his  life  as 
a  precious  memorial  be  always  embalmed  in 
the  remembrance  of  his  fraternity  and 
,of  a  grateful  people 

And  may  the  recollection  of  bim  always 
reoall  those  pure  conceptions  and  effeo- 
tionate  sentiments,  which  inculcate  that 
charity  which  perfeots  every  virtue,  and 
which  rendered  our  personal  relations  with 
him  a  memorable  communion,  the  influ- 
ences and  advantages  of  which  memory  does 
not  diminish  nor  time  efface. 

Geo.  Uequuakt,  M.  D. 


A  HOUSING  BENKFIT. 


A  L.arg©  Snm  liaised  for  the  Kenefit  of 
St.  Stephen's  Industrial  School—  Onalnt 
Costumes  of  the  Olden  Time. 

Loomis  Hall  never  before  held  so  large 
an  assemblage  as  it  did  Feb.  19,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  ooneert  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Industrial  Sehool  of  St.  Stephen's 
Episcopal  Churoh.  The  entire  seating 
capaoity,  including  ga'lery,  was  not 
sufficient  to  furnish  all  with  chairs  and 
many  persons  were  obliged  to  stand 
throughout,  though  some  found  chair  room 
in  the  aisles.  Fully  BOO  persons  were 
present.  The  affair  was  an  overwhelming 
snooess,  including  in  its  patrons  representa- 
tives from  Ell  the  chnrohes  in  town,  inolad- 
ing  the  non-Protestant  and  the  Hebrew. 
The  ladies  in  charge  had  reason  to  feel 
proud  of  the  reception  afforded  their  under- 
taking. 

After  the  concert  the  ladies  served  refresh- 
ments in  the  dining  room  down  stairs.  It 
was  midnight  before  all  the  guests  were 
served,  There  was  salad,  ice  cream,  ooffee, 
sandwiches  and  other  eatables  served  on 
china,  which  went  to  the  diner.  The  ladies 
looked  charming  in  old-time  gowns  and 
jewels,  ransacked  from  all  the  garrets  in 
town.  It  was  impossible  to  note  them  all, 
but  a  Rf.cop.d  man  succeeded  in  recording 
the  following:  Mrs.  Erodriek,  lace  cap  of 
her  grandmotber;Mrs.  Garrett  Smith, a  dress 
71  years  old,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Brodrick'a 
mother.  Mre.  L.  B.  Landmesser,  dress 
nearly  50  years  old.  Mrs.  Russell  Brown, 
an  old  dress  worn  in  the  girlhood  days  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Kesler.  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
Jones,  wedding  gown  dating  back  90  years. 
It  was  the  property  of  Mr3.  Chas.  A.  Miner's 
mother,  Mrs.  Atherton.  The  dress  worn 
by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Struthers  was  from  the  Gss- 
ton  family  and  dated  back  a  century.  Mrs. 
Woodward  Leavenworth,  dress  worn  by  Mrs. 
Brodrick'a  ancestry  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  Miss  Nan  Leavenworth,  dress  worn  by 
Mrs.  Horlbut  years  agone.  Mi  =  3  Maine 
Btll,  her  mother's  wedding  drsss.  xMisa 
Jniirt  Butler,  a  wedding  drees  of  Mrs.  Dr. 
Urquhart.  Mi«s  Miriam  Ricketts,  a  hand 
embroidered  cape,  nearly  a  haudred  years 
old.  Mis^t  Arnold,  dress  worn  by  Mrs.  Pris- 
cilla  Bennett  in  her  maiden  days  Miss 
Gould  another  antique  dress  trom  the 
Gaston  treasures.  Miss  Minnie  Brandow,  a 
dress  belonging  to  Mrs.  T.  F.  Ryraan,  Miss 
Grace  Kirkendall.a  dress  dating  too  far  back 
for  her  young  memory.  Mrs.  Hobbs, 
dress  from  the  Leavenworth  cedar  chest. 
Besides  there  were  many,  young  and  old,  in 
more  modern  gowns,  with  powdered  hair. 
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LUZERNE    BOROJDGH   50  YEARS  AUO. 

Observation*  Cailed  Oat  by  the  Vinlt  of 
an  Old  Resident  After  a  Lnpse  of  Half 
h  Coutary— Old  Hoiih«*s  WuioU  Now  Re- 
main— The  Re*ldemt8  of  1  8M1) 

[Written  for  the  Record.] 

The  area  of  Luzerne  Boroagh  in  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  six  acres. 

Boundaries:  Beginning  in  the  centre  of 
Union  Street  on  the  west  side  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
RR.,  thence  along  the  same  north  forty- six 
and  a  half  degree?,  east  one  hundred  and 
thirty  nine  and  a  half  perches  to  line  be- 
tween Pettiboue  estate  and  estate  of  Charles 
Bennet;  thence  along  said  line  north  thirty 
degrees  and  ten  minutes,  west  two  hundred 
and  eighty  perohes  to  au  old  railroad;  thence 
along  same  south  sixty  five  degrees,  west 
twenty- eight  and  a  half  perches,  sonth 
eighty- three  degrees,  west  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  perches  to  edge  of  dug  road;  thence 
north  sixty- four  degrees,  west  fifty  three 
and  a  half  perohes  to  buttonwood  in  Raub's 
mill  pond;  thence  south  thirty  degrees  ten 
minutes,  east  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
and  a  half  perches,  east  thirty  perohes, 
south  thirty  degrees  and  ten  minutes,  east 
two  hundred  and  three  perches  to  place  of 
beginning. 

After  an  absonoe  of  fifty  year*  from  my 
native  town,  Hartsspb  Hollow,  I  return  to 
tell  you  of  .Luzerne,  fift>  years  a«o. 

Within  the  present  hmits  there  were  26 
dwelling  house?",  19  of  which  remain  to  tell 
the  style  of  private  residence*  in  1639  and 
of  an  earlier  date.  A  few  of  these  remain 
where  they  were  originally,  while  the  balance 
of  the  19  have  been  repaired  or  removed, 
and  only  parts  remain. 

Alighting  from  the  train  at  "Bennet"  there 
can  be  noted  at  once  the  farm  house  on  the 
Charles  Bennett  estate,  known  in  the  olden 
times  as  the  "Isaao  Carpenter"  house,  a 
man  from  New  Jersey  of  that  name  having 
bought  the  farm  of  the  Nace  heirs.  Balser 
Carpenter  lived  and  died  in  the  house  in 
1839.  Walking  some  distance  on  Bennet 
Street  we  pass  the  "Cramer"  house,  now 
occupied  by  Ellen,  a  daughter  of  Morris 
Cramer,  who  budt  the  hoo>e  in  1823.  That 
lean  to  on  E.  W.  Abbott's  resi- 
dence was  built  by  two  brothers, 
John  and  Jacob  Hunter  in  1826. 
The  front  part  of  this  house  was  built  by 
Godfrey  Bowman  in  1811.  Two  tenants 
rented  the  house  in  1839.  Charles  Pierce 
and  Betsy  Shafer.  This  dilapidated  struc- 
ture on  the  corner  of  Main  atid  hightoned 
Walnut  Street  was  known  in  my  childhood 
days  as  the  "Amanda  Pettibone"  house. 
The  aged  fabric  has  an  interesting  history, 
which  will  appear  in  a  tcture  issue. 

The  "Peggy  8bafer"  house,  bailt  by  Chris- 
topher Miner  in  18LG,  stood  on  the  ground 
where  Eliza  Harris  built  her  residence,  and 
fifty    years    eince    became    the   home  and 


property  of  James  Mathers,  father  of  John 
feathers.  The  old  house  was  removed  on 
Buckingham  Avenue  and  is  now  the  home 
of  Nancy  Walker. 

The  old  homestead  on  the  Hughes  estate 
is  at  present  the  home  and  property  of  A. 
M.  Hughes,  daughter  of  James  and  Hannah 
Hughes,  who  were  the  occupants  fifty  years 
ago.  That  house  Btood  there  eighty  years 
ago. 

This  old  house  blackened  with  culm  dust 
from  the  Black  Diamond  breaker  was  the 
home  of  our  early  friend,  Reuben  Holgate. 
It  was  built  in  1817  or  1818,  and  oooupied 
tifty  years  ago  by  George  Hoaghton. 

That  low  old  kitoheu  conneoted  with  the 
Luzerne  House  was  known  as  the  "James 
Holgate"  house,  which  was  built  eighty- 
three  years  ago.  Susan  Hicks  lived  there  in 
1839. 

The  old  red  mill  house  looks  very  natural. 
It  was  an  old  house  v/hen  we  were  sohool 
boys.  It  was  then  the  property  of  Hoigate 
brothers,  and  built  eighty  years  ago.  James 
Holgate  occupied  the  house  in  1839. 

Reuben  built  a  storehouse  where  J.  E. 
Nugent  &  Co.  now  have  a  drug  store.  Built 
in  1830.  It  was  moved  across  Hancock 
Street  about  1837,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Luzerne  House,  two  stories  of  the  front. 

The  old  red  mill  was  built  in  1839,  for 
William  Hancock,  by  Charles  and  John 
Mathers,  two  young  millwrights.  This  was 
the  first  mill  built  by  them  after  serving 
their  apprenticeship.  Their  helpers  were 
John  Bartholomew,  John  Lott,  William 
Haines,  James  Haines  and  Solomon  Haines. 
The  first  miller  was  Lambert  Bouham. 

That  back  kitchen  on  George  W.  Eagle's 
rented  house  is  a  part  of  the  old  "Pnilip 
Waters"  house,  and  built  in  1S24.  George 
Houghten  moved  from  this  house  into  the 
Reuben  Holgate  house,  April  1,  1839 

The  house  of  Sarah  Laphy  was  built  by 
her  husband,  David  Laphy,  in  1836,  who 
lived  here  with  his  family  fifty  years  ago. 

The  old  house  opposite  the  iron  bridge  was 
built  about  the  year  1839  by  Charles  Laphy, 
who  wes  then  one  of  Hartsoph's  citizens. 

Davia  Atherholt's  rented  house,  between 
iron  bridge  and  Waddell's  shaft,  was  built 
by  Jonas  De  Long  in  1814,  and  fifty  years 
ago  was  the  home  of  Peregrine  Jones,  known 
as  the  "Jonas  De  Long"  house. 

Thomas  Waddell's  rented  house,  nenr 
shaft,  was  bnilr,  by  Josiah  Squires  in  1826, 
whose  family  resided  here  fifty  years  ago. 
Your  humble  scribe  was  born  in  this  forbid- 
ding abode  in  the  year  18—. 

The  Island  school  house  was  built  between 
the  dates  1818  and  1825.  It  has  been  re- 
paired a  number  of  times.  0.  Hasbrouek 
taught  the  winter  term  of  1839,  and  hired 
for  three  months  at  £15  per  month  and 
board,  commencing  Jan.  10,  1839. 
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Between  the  dates  1816  and  1820  a  build- 
ing was  ejected  on  the  ground  where  H.  N. 
Sonooley'a  plaster  and  chopping  mill  ia  at 

preoout  located.  This  building,  and  its  con- 
nection b,  was  used  for  different  purposes  in 
the  oldeu  times.  Thomas  Reese  moved  a 
barn  across  Toby's  Creek  aDd  had  it  for  a 
blaoksmith  shop.  This  was  then  tarned  into 
a  plaster  and  chopping  mill,  also  a  clover 
mill.  An  oil  mill  was  connected  with  the 
building.  Jacob  Hoover  had  charge  of  it  in 
1839.  The  property  was  then  owned  by 
George  Hollenbaok. 

Over  fifty  years  ago  George  W.  Little  built 
the  old  part  of  Thomas  Wright's  mill.  It 
was  originally  built  for  a  plaster  mill.  G. 
W.  Little  used  it  for  a  time  as  a  dwelling 
house. 

About  this  time  a  boarding  house  was 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
"Louisa  Little"  furnace  hands.  It  was  built 
by  the  firm  of  Gaylord  &  Smith.  William 
Wallaoe  rents  the  house  to-day. 

The  part  of  Raubville  Hotel  that  fronts  on 
Main  Street  was  fifty  years  ago  a  storehouse, 
built  by  Henderson  Gaylord  and  Draper 
Smith  ini!8S8. 

The  front  and  old  part  of  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Caroline  Raub  was  built  by  George  W. 
Little,  and  was  his  home  fifty  years  ago. 

Raub's  old  red  mill  house  was  built  by 
Johnny  Gore  in  1838.  Henry  Stroh  was 
miller  in  1839. 

Raub's  white  mill  was  built  in  1812  by 
Jamts  Hughes,  Sr.  It  has  been  repaired  and 
repainted  a  number  of  times  since.  George 
W.  Little  and  Johnny  Gore  owned  the  pro- 
perty in  1839. 

The  town  was  called  Hartseph  in  honor  of 
Zaohariah  Hartseph,  an  old  settler,  who 
lived  here  nearly  one  hundrsd  years  ago. 
Our  grandmothers  n?ed  to  tell  us  he  had  a 
eon  named  Peter  Hartseph,  who  was  ''one 
of  your  handsome  men." 

The  names  of  the  newspapers  published  in 
Wilkes-Barre  and  vicinity  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  town  were  The  Gleaner,  by 
Charles  Miner,  The  Wypming  Herald,  by 
Steuben  Butler,  The  Susquehanna  Demo- 
crat, by  Samuel  Maffet,  and  The  Wyoming 
Republican,  by  Sharp  D.  Lewis  and  Miner 
Blackman. 

The  tollkeeper  at  the  Wilkes  Barre  bridge 
handed  the  mail  to  some  trusty  person  who 
oarried  it  in  his  wagon  to  Kingston,  some 
one  of  the  natives  walking  to  Kingston  for 
the  mail  daily. 

Coal  was  mined  from  drifts  or  coal  beds. 
There  was  the  Pettebone  coal  bed,  the  Raub 
ooal  bed,  the  Dorranoe  coal  bed,  and  the 
Atherton  coal  bed.  The  miners  used 
powder  in  blasting  coal  fi:ty  years  ago, 
but  seventy-five  years  ago  the  coal 
was  mined  with  picks,  wedges  and  striking 
hammers.  The  drifts  or  coal  beds  worked 
in  these   earlier   days   were  known  as  the 


William  Evans  drift,  Paoo  Brothers  drift 
aud  Cooper  drift,  all  located  between 
Hartseph  Hollow  and  Blindtown,  nowLarks- 
ville. 

The  "Village  Blacksmith"  of  fifty  years 
ago  was  Pieroe  Bor/inan,  a  resident  of 
Pringleville.  at  present.  I  met  him  the 
other  day  on  his  way  home  from  Luzerne 
Postoffice  with  his  Herald,  which  he  per- 
uses with  as  much  interest  as  he  did  2he 
Gleaner  in  the  days  of  long  ago.  He  gave 
me  the  address  of  a  number  of  our  early  ac- 
quaintances and  neighbors  who  are  living. 
The  list  inoludes  John  Mathers,  Andrew 
Haub,  Hiram  Johnson,  Mary  Ann  Hughes, 
Ann  Maria  Hughes,  Charles  Hughes,  Mar- 
garet S.  Hughes,  Edward  Hughes,  James 
Hughes,  Betsey  Houghton,  William  Hough- 
ton, Josephine  S.  Houghton,  Sarah  Lapley, 
Martha  Raub,  Mary  Raub,  Deborah  Raub, 
Henderson  Bonham,  Fuller  Bonham,  Barnes 
Bonham,  Oathorine  Wagner,  James  Han- 
cock, Elizabeth  Hancock,  Catherine  Han- 
oook,  Ann  McCormic,  Charles  Pierce,  Jeffer- 
son Pierce,  Kate  Line,  Ellen  Cramer, 
Friscilla  Cramer,  Caroline  Cramer,  Susan 
Cramer,  Elizabeth  Stroh,  Mary  Stroh,  Ruth 
G.  Stroh,  Peter  Stroh,  Sallie  Stroh,  Christi- 
ana Stroh,  John  Fox,  Lucinda  Reese,  Mary 
Haines. 

As  I  visit  these  early  friends  and  talk  over 
the  old  times,  I  will  recall  more  of  the  old 
town  and  report  again,       John  Mathebs. 


EAKLY  JLUZERNE  JUSTICE. 


A   Couple   of   Rulings   That   Eed   to    Im- 
peachment in  1811. 

The  Williamsport  Gazette  and  Bulletin  of 
Feb.  23  contained,  in  its  series  of  bio- 
graphical annals  of  deceased  residents  of  the 
West  Branch  Valley,  sketches  of  Dr.  John 
S.  Crawford  and  Judge  Thomas  Cooper. 
Dr.  Crawford  was  born  in  Scbrcylkiil  County 
in  1808,  and  practiced  medicine  at  Cambra, 
Luzerna  Co.,  from  1836  to  1S49,  when  he 
removed  to  Williamsport.  He  met  his  death 
in  1879  by  having  his  carnage  struck  by  a 
railway  train  while  he  was  hastening  to  an 
accident  case. 

Judge  Cooper  was  born  in  England  in 
1759,  and  in  1S08  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent judge  of  Northumberland,  L^rerne 
and  Lycoming  Counties.  Five  years  later 
he  wa3  imceaohed  for  official  misoonduot. 
Here  are  two  of  the  charges: 

Fining  and  imprisoning  a  coe  stable  in 
Wilke3-Barre  for  whispering  in  court.  Fine 
one  dollar,  impriponment  one  hour. 

Passing  a  sentence  of  one  year  on  a 
Wilkea-Barre  horse  thief,  who  had  oonfessed 
his  guilt,  aud  the  next  day  increasing  the 
sentence  to  three  years,  having  discovered 
that  the  prisoner  was  an  old  offender. 
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LUZERNE  BOROUGH, 


Continuation  of  the  History  of  the  Town 

B8    it    v?as    a    Half    Contury    Ago— The 

Clian^ea  Since  then, 

Here  we  are,  a  Eooiul  crowd,  at  the  home 
of  Hiram  Johnson,  who,  in  honor  of  my  re- 
torn  from  the  "far  West,"  ha3  given  a  turkey 
dinner  and  invited  a  number  of  old  time 
friends  to  the  reoeption.  We  have  fared 
sumptuously.  The  apples  and  cider  have 
also  afforded  keen  enjoyment,  jast  as  they 
did  fifty  years  ago.  After  dinner  the  con- 
versation drifted  to  first  things  in  Hartseph, 
first  persons,  first  occupations,  etc. 

The  first  house  was  Josiah  Squires'  old 
log  house,  looated  once  upon  a  time  uii 
Toby's  Creek,  a  few  rods  from  Waddell's 
Shaft.  Years  ago  a  young  man,  an  artist, 
from  one  of  the  largest  oities  in  the  Key- 
Btone  State,  strayed  to  the  old  town  and 
sketched  that  old  iog  house.  The  artist  is 
now  dead.  He  left  his  porte-foniile  and 
perhaps  the  sketch  can  be  found  for  some 
art  student  who  will  portray  on  canvas 
lively  Lozerne  as  it  was  with  one  solitary 
log  house. 

The  first  child  bora  in  Hartseph  was 
Elizabeth  Bowman,  July,  1807;  the  first 
preaoher  was  Benjamin  Bidiaok;  the  first 
Sunday  school  superintendent,  James 
Abbott;  the  first  medical  luminary,  Elaazer 
Parker,  1803;  the  first  schoo]  house,  Island 
School  House,  built  in  1818;  the  first 
teacher,  Esther  Dean,  taught  fifteen  pupils; 
the  first  blacksmith,  Johnny  Bowman;  the 
first  butoher,  Johnny  Woods,  1825:  the  first 
whisky-seller,  Adam  Shaver;  1814;  the  first 
cabinet  maker,  George  Washington  Little; 
the  first  wagonmaker,  Daniel  F.  Coolbaugh. 

The  first  politioai  bummer,  Bill  Hicks, 
Sr.  The  number  has  gradually  inoreased 
since  his  time.  He  was  a  great  Andrew 
Jaokson  man. 

First  undertaker,  John  W.  Little,  from 
Kingston;  first  miller,  James  Gray;  first 
shoemaker,  Peregrine  Jones;  first  carpen- 
ter, Jonas  DeLong. 

First  busybody,  Susan  Purseli.  The  num- 
ber at  the  present  date  in  the  old  town  is 
legion. 

First  tanner,  Samuel  Thomas;  first  painter, 
Rhode  Smith;  first  cooper,  Josiah  Squires; 
first  miners,  William  Evans,  Henry  Beck, 
Nioholas  Beck  and  Henry  Brown;  first 
grave-stone-makers,  Joseph  Wheeler  and 
Abel  Flint. 

First  news  agents,  William  Barker  and 
John  Karkoff.  No  telegraph  wires  or 
message:;  were  needed.  The  news  was  freely 
circulated.  To  day,  Luzerne  boasts  of  more 
than  two  news  agents. 

First  tailor,  David  Laphy.  Your  corres- 
pondent has  seen  him  sitting   on  his  shop 


table  scores  of  times,  singing  as  he  pliod  his 
needle. 

The  first  merchant  was  Rouben  Holgate; 
first  gunsmith,  Abel  Greenleaf;  first  oorob- 
maker,  George  Houghton;  first  millwright, 
James  Hoghos,  Sr.,  alio  first  snrveyer. 

First  milliner,  Amanda  Pettebone.  Her 
customers  did  not  trouble  themselves  about 
as  muoh  style  as  do  the  fashionable  ladies 
of  to-day;  first  dress  maker,  Maria  Trucks, 
her  practice  being  limited  ;  first  tailoress, 
Esther  Marsh. 

First  moulders,  George  Shafer  and 
William  Norris;  first  temperance  leotarer, 
Thomas  Hunt— a  rnnltitade  helpshold  up  his 
hands,  to  day;  first  grist  mill,  Little  8nd 
Gore's;  first  plaster,  oil,  clover  and  chopping 
mill,  George  HollenbacK'3;  first  drugstore, 
William  Tuok's. 

The  first  postmaster  was  E.  Walter  Abbott, 
whose  commission  is  dated  May  15,  1866. 
Here  the  name  Hartseph  was  changed  to  the 
plain  name  of  Mill  Hollow,  eimpiy  because 
there  were  four  mills  in  the  town.  I  have 
often  wondered  why  the  gooo"  old  name 
"Hartseph"  could  not  have  been  retained. 

The  first  tin  and  stove  store  was  run  by 
Martin  Pembleton  and  James  Pettebone  in 
1869;  first  candy  shop,  established  by  Mor- 
ris Gibler  in  18-10;  first  culm  bank,  Blaok 
Diamond;  first  church,  M.  E..  built  in  167-1, 
Rev.  Joseph  Madison,  minister. 

At  the  reception  I  met  a  few  more  of  the 
old  residents  whose  names  should  have  been 
added  to  the  list,  namely,  Rachel  Segrave3, 
Margaret  Segraves,  Sailie  Segraves,  John 
Sharps  Carpenter,  Elizabeth  Carpenter. 

One  of  the  dinner  party,  whose  memory  is 
more  retentive  than  mine,  reminded  me 
that  Balser  Carpenter  died  in  18i9  instead 
of  1839  as  stated  in  first  communication. 
Also  that  the  name  Josephine  S.  Houghton 
should  not  be  inoluded  in  the  list,  as  the  lady 
was  not  acting  her  part  then  on  the  world's 
stage. j.  m. 

A  Question  of  Facts. 

Luzeene  Borough,  March  6.  —  Editob 
Recoud:  On  the  first  day  of  March  I  saw  a 
contribution  in  the  Record  concerning  "Lu- 
zerne Borough  fifty  years  ago,"  written  by 
one  called  "Humble  Soribe."  Although 
somewhat  forgetful,  he  seem3  to  be  espe- 
cially so  regarding  the  old  dwelling  now  occu- 
pied by  Sarah  H.  Laphy,  ss  he  said  it  wa3 
built  in  1836.  It  was  buiit  by  David  Laphv 
in  the  winter  of  1833.  He  and  his  family- 
wife  end  two  children — took  possession  of  it 
April  1,  1834.  David  Laphy  was  born  in 
Hartseph  Hollow,  Augnst  19,  1804.  His 
father's  name  was  David  Lafa,  as  he  wrote 
his  name  in  the  old  family  reoord.  He  set 
tied  in  Hartseph  Hollow  several  years  before 
the  close  of  the  I8th  century. 

Old  Contbibutob. 
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AN  OLD   INAUOUKATION. 


ISxuerloncoa  of  a  WllkcK-Harre  Mali  Who 
vyeul  to  Kee  William  Henry  HarriHou 
lua;iKur«tod  48  fears  A  f:o— Gen,  Uarrt- 
hou  Had  Meeu  ine  Lost  Slater  a  Hundred 
Timet*. 

The  Rkoobi>  takes  pleasure  in  reprinting 
a  part  of  the  diary  of  Joseph  Sloonm, 
describing  his  visit  to  the  elder  Harrison's 
inauguration  in  1841.  Jt  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  methods  and  cost  of  travel  at 
that  day,  as  well  as  for  its  frequent 
reference  to  Wilkes-Barre  people.  Mr. 
Slooam  was  the  brother  of  Frances  Slocuin, 
the  Lost  Sister  of  Wyoming,  whose  discovery 
among  the  Indians  after  a  captivity  of  sixty 
years  tiad  occurred  only  foor  years  prior  to 
the  writing  of  Mr.  Sloeuca's  letter.  At  the 
time  he  was  64  yeaM  of  age.  His  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  Judge  Jesse  Fell  and  their 
children  included  the  first  Mrs.  Ziba 
Bennett.  Mrs  General  Ross,  Mrs.  Anning 
O.  Ohahoon,  Mrs.  Lord  Butler  and  Mrs.  C. 
B.  Drake     The  latter  is  still  living. 

Feb.  25,  1841 — I  started  from  home, 
Wilkes  Barre,  about  3  pm.togo  to  Washing- 
ton  to  see  President  William  H.  Harrison's 
inauguration.  In  the  stage  I  paid  S3  for  my 
passage  to  Northumberland.  Went  to 
Hhiokahinny  and  got  supper  for  31  cents, 
then  to  Bloomsburg,  where  I  had  a  bite  of 
bread  and  butter.  I  paid  nothing  for  it,  since 
when  I  offered  them  some  money  they  said 
it  was  all  paid  for.  Went  to  Catawissa  and 
then  to  Danville.  Stopped  at  Northumber- 
land for  breakfast;  paid  371  .'cents  and  waited 
for  my  stage  there.  I  had  my  name  entered 
and  paid  S3  to  Harri3burg.  They  bad  to 
bring  out  an  extra  coach.  Went  on  below 
JSelin'p  Grove;  stopped  for  our  dinner  and 
paid  37)^  cents.  Went  as  far  as  the  junction 
of  the  ortual  aud  stopped  for  our  supper; 
paid  37>a  cents  apiece.  Cross. d  the  Sns- 
quehanna  on  a  very  large,  fine  bridge  aud 
continued  our  journey  to  Earrisburg.  We 
stopped  at  Mr.  Camp's.  We  got  to  Harrin- 
burg  about  12  o'clock,  midnight,  went  to 
bed.  We  were  very  much  tired  and  fatigued, 
having  been  part  of  two  nights  and  two  days 
on  the  road  without  any  rest. 

Feb.  27.— Saw  Steuben  Butler's  son,  who 
is  at  school  at  Carlisle.  I  saw  Mr.  Oortright 
aud  Mr.  Jackson.  I  was  about  some 
in  the  morning.  After  the  Legislature  had 
met,  I  went  to  the  House  with  William  iUex- 
auder,  A.  T.  MoOlintoek  and  A.  <).  Cha- 
hoon.  I  found  Mr.  Middleworth  and  gavo 
him  the  bundle  of  papers  that  was  sent  to 
him  by  J.  J.  Siocum.  I  sat  in  the  House 
Rome  time,  then  went  into  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. Heard  a  quite  lengthy  speeoh  by  Mr. 
Persona  from  Mercer  County,  a  strong  Whig, 
in   regard  to  the  governor's  appointing  a 


oanal  commissioner  and  tho  money  that  is 
squandered  by  the  public  officers  in  im- 
provements. Ho  stated  that  ho  would  not 
give  a  dollar  a*  long  as  there  was  no  much 
money  equandered  by  the  present  officers  in 
power. 

Ilia  speech  was  in  reply  to  Mr,  Givens,  of 
Lehigh  County,  a  Locofooo.  The  debate 
was  quite  warm.  I  stayed  uutil  about  12 
o'clock.  I  came  down  to  the  tavern  and 
went  with  William  Alexander  to  see  the 
Cumberland  RR.  bridge  over  the  Susque- 
hanna, which  is  a  fine  and  very  permanent 
piece  of  work.  Came  back  to  the  tavern 
and  hero  I  found  an  old  acquaintance  who 
used  to  be  in  Luzerne  County  forty  years 
ago,  by  the  namo  of  Thomas  Beard.  He  and 
his  father  were  surveyors  for  the  State  Com- 
missioners 

Sunday  morning,  Feb.  28, 1  got  shaved  and 
paid  10  cents,  paid  0  cents  for  having  my 
boots  blacked.  After  dinner  Mr.  Jackson 
and  I  called  on  H.  B.  Wright  and  gave  him 
our  views  in  regard  to  dividing  our  county. 
Returned  to  the  tavern  aud  had  oar  names 
entered  for  Little  York  by  stage. 

March  1.  paid  the  landlord  for  seven 
meals  and  three  nights'  lodging,  S3.  Paid 
my  stage  to  Littie  York,  50  cents.  We 
started  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  and  arrived 
at  Little  York  about  twelve  o'clock,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  miles.  The  oars  don't 
start  for  Baltimore  until  aoout  three  o'olook 
in  the  afternoon,  so  we  have  time  to  get  our 
dinner.  I  paid  for  a  ticket  to  go  on  ths  rail- 
road to  Baltimore,  S2.50.  Paid  for  dinner 
50  cents  In  ooming  from  Harrisburg  to 
Little  York  we  had  a  very  heavy  load,  four- 
teen passengers  besides  the  driver.  Mr. 
Penrose  was  in  the  stage,  Judge  Reed  and 
Dr.  Somberg  and  others  from  Carlisle.  We 
arrived  at  Baltimore  about  seven  o'clock 
and  paid  for  a  hack  to  take  us  to  Barnum'b 
Hotel,  12>a  cents. 

March  2.— I  started  quite  early  to  go 
around  the  city.  I  found  the  monument  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  late  war.  I  saw  the 
building  that  was  palled  down  by  the  mob. 
I  was  down  to  the  wharf  and  then  I  took 
breakfast.  I  paid  my  bill  for  two  meals  and 
one  night's  lodging,  one  dollar  and  a  half. 
I  saw  young  Zenus  Barnum  and  old  David 
Barnum,  and  we  all  hurried  to  the  railroad 
cifioe  to  get  seats  in  the  oars.  There  was  a 
very  large  collection  of  people.  I  pressed 
on  through  the  crowd  to  get  a  ticket.  I 
could  not  get  up  to  the  window,  so  I  aeked 
William  Alexander  to  get  a  ticket  for  me. 
About  this  time  there  oume  in  a  terrible 
crowd  and  like  to  have  thrown  me  down. 
At  this  time  somebody  took  my  wallet  with 
about  twenty  dollars,  and  some  memoran- 
dum papers.  I  got  a  ticket  and  a  seat  in 
the  cars.  A  very  large  number  of  people 
together.  Anning  O.Chahoon  had  like  to  have 
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loat  his  pookot  book.  They  ont  b  hole 
through,  bat  not  qaite  large  enough  to  get 
the-  pookot  book.  There  was  one  man  that 
lost  liia  pocket  book  with  $420.  I  paid  for 
a  tiokot  $2.50.  We  yot  board  in  Washing- 
ton, way  up  town,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Capitol,  at  a  woman's  house  by  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Stores.  We  paid  twenty-live  cents 
apiece  for  a  hack  to  take  us  op  there.  I  saw 
P.  Hepburn  and  Squire  Beach.  I  weut  all 
through  the  Congress  House  and  all  about. 
They  are  making  a  platform  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  stand  on  when  he  delivers  his  in- 
aagural  address.  We  are  to  pay  two  dollars 
a  day  for  our  board.  Very  pleasant  weather 
makes  the  streets  dry  and  dusty.  A  great 
many  people  are  corning  in  all  the  time.  A 
great  many  ladies  are  in  towu.  in  the  fore- 
noon I  was  in  the  Congress  Hall  and  rotanda, 
and  in  the  Senate  I  saw  Henry  Clay  passmg 
through  the  rotunda.  In  the  afternoon  I 
went  in  oompany  with  three  others  to  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren.  We  hired  a  hack  to  take  us 
out  to  the  White  House.  We  paid  three 
quarters  of  a  dollars.  We  went  in  and  were 
introduced  to  the  President.  We  all  shooK 
hands  with  him,  and  a  number  more 
went  in  with  os,  among  them  three  or  four 
young  women.  We  all  sat  down  and 
stayed  some  time,  and  when  he  rose  to  go 
we  all  shook  hands  with  him  again.  I  told 
him  that  he  was  the  first  President  that  I 
ever  saw  or  that  I  ever  shook  hands  with. 
He  smiled  and  we  left  him.  We  went  all 
through  the  house,  pretty  muoh  every  part 
of  it.  We  examined  the  furniture,  carpets, 
chandeliers,  looking  glasses,  window 
curtains,  chairs,  stools  and  everything  that 
was  in  the  bouse  that  w?  oould  nod.  The 
yards,  gardens,  walks,  and  very  large  build- 
ings vshere  the  offices  are,  we  went  through 
them  all.  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  agent 
for  Indian  affairs  and  inquired  about  the 
many  tribes  of  Indians,  and  the  title  of  the 
land  my  sister  has  on  the  Mississinneway 
River  in  Miami  County  that  the  govern- 
ment gave  her.  They  say  that  it  is  good 
and  has  the  best  of  titles.  We  viewed  all 
the  public  property  and  returned  to  the 
tavern  very  tired.  Quite  warm  day.  Main 
Street  very  dusty.  One  company  paraded 
thi8  afternoon.  A  very  fine  company,  good 
music  They  kept  coming  in  from  every 
quarter. 

March  4.— In  the  morning  they  fired 
seventeen  cannons.  People  continued  com- 
ing in  until  the  city  is  so  foil  that  you  can 
hardly  get  along  the  walks  for  the  crowd  of 
men,  women  and  children,  blaoks  and 
whites.  They  collected  up  at  the  oapitol. 
When  I  went  up  it  was  full  all  around  in  the 
yards,  porches  and  everywhere.  After  a 
little  the  procession  came  on.  The  artillery 
went  off  on  a  rise  of  ground,  the  volunteers, 
about  three  or  four  companies,  came  up  to 


the  riRO  of  the  right  of  thooRpilol,  the  Presi- 
dent aud  his  company  upon  horsebaok  in  the 
rear  of  the  volunteers;  very  good  muwio. 
They  opened  thoir  oolumns  and  the  Presi- 
dent took  off  hie  hat,  passed  through  them, 
diernounted,  went  into  the  oapitol  and  camo 
out  on  the  platform,  which  was  made  for 
that  purpose,  with  some  of  the  Senate,  the 
Court  and  a  number  of  others.  How  many 
and  who  they  were  I  do  not  know.  After  he 
delivered  his  address  the  took  the 
oath  and  then  there  was  loud 
hurrahing  and         a         great        many 

guns  were  fired.  Then  they  mounted  and 
marched  through  the  city  to  the  White 
House.  I  went  on  with  them  until  he  went 
into  the  President's  house,  then  I  returned 
to  my  lodging  to  get  my  dinner. 

In  the  march  through  the  tov/n,  the  streets 
and  the  windows  of  the  houses  were  all 
crowded  full  of  meu,  women  and  children, 
they  swinging  their  handkerchiefs  and  colors 
and  hurrahing  every  few  minutes.  They 
think  that  there  were  about  fifty  thousand 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  I 
believe.  There  are  to  be  three  or  four  balls 
this  evening.  The  rockets  are  ilying  in  the 
air  all  about  the  city,  and  fireworks  of  dif- 
ferent kinds. 

This  night  there  fell  a  little  enow.  Quite 
a  change  in  the  air— quite  cold. 

March  5.— I  went  to  see  P.  Hepburn.  He 
is  to  call  this  evening.  I  paid  to  hear  a  harp 
and  music  five  cents.  I  paid  for  oigars 
twelve  Bnd  one-half  cents.  I  paid  for  letter 
paper  forty  cents.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Maxwell.  I  showed  it  to  A.  O  Cbahoon. 
But  I  shant  apply  for  the  postmaster's  of- 
fice. 

Maroh  6.— Day  very  stormy.  Morning 
hail  and  snow  and  rain.  After  breakfast 
part  of  our  company  paid  their  bills  and 
shifted  their  quarters  more  in  the  center  of 
town,  where  their  business  was.  William 
Alexander,  John  Schyier  were  the  ones. 
I  thought  that  I  would  shift  my 
quarters,  too,  but  after  consider- 
ing that  I  should  only  stay  until 
to-morrow  morning,  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  stay.  Paid  eigrht  dollars  for  four  days' 
board.  We  think  to  oall  on  th9  President. 
My  compp.ny  &il  moved  to  Brown's  Tavern 
After  dinner  we  made  up  a  carriage  load  and 
we  went  to  see  the  President.  Paid  fifty 
cents  apieoe.  I  shook  hands  with  hira  aud 
I  told  him  I  was  from  tne  Wyoming  Valley, 
where  the  great  massaore  by  the  British  and 
Indians  took  place;  and  about  my  sister 
being  taken  prisoner  and  about  its  being 
sixty  years  before  we  heard  from  her,  and  I 
told  him  where  we  found  her.  He  said  that 
he  had  seen  her  a  hundred  times  and  wo  had 
some  conversation  together.  I  shook  hands 
with  him  and  wished  him  much  oomfort, 
End  left  him  and  returned  to  the  tavern. 
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HISTORICAL  SOOIKTY. 

Thirty -first  Annual  Meeting—  Klection  of 
Ofllcors— The  New  Building  of  the 
Society  Talked  About. 

The  meinbors  of  the  Wyoming  Historical 
and  Geological  Society  held  their  thirty- 
first  annual  meeting  Monday,  Feb.  12,  at 
11  o'clock.  Ifc  was  one  of  the  best  and 
most  largely  attended  meetings  held  by  the 
association  for  many  years.  The  following 
offioerBwere  elected:  President,  A.  T.  Mo- 
Clintook,  LL.  D.;  Vice  Presidents,  Dr.  0. 
F.  Ingham,  Rev.  Henry  L.  Jones, 
Captain  Olivia  Parsons  and  Hon. 
Eckley  B.  Coxe;  Recording  Seoretary, 
S.  0.  Struthers;  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary,      Sheldon       Reynolds;       Treasurer, 

A.  H.  McClintock;  Historiographer,  George 

B.  Kulp;  Librarian,  J.  Ridgway  Wright; 
Assistant  Librarian,  G.  Mortimer  Lewis; 
Curators— Paleontology,  R.  D.  Lacoe,  Pitts- 
ton;  Mineralogy  and  Conohology,  Dr.  C. 
F.  Ingham;  Numismatic?,  Rev.  H.  E  Hay- 
den;  Arob;cology,  Sheldon  Reynolds.  Board 
of  Trustees,  Hon.  C.  A.  Miner,  Dr.  C.  F. 
Ingham,  E.  P.  Darling,  Edward  Welles  and 
S.  L.  Brown. 

The  society,  by  a  resolution  unanimously 
passed,  heard  with  regret  of  the  continued 
illness  of  Judge  Dana,  and  his  inability  to 
attend  to  his  accustomed  duties  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  members  cf  the  society; 
he  beiog  particularly  missed  in  his  position  as 
which  he  so  long  and  admirably  filled. 
Meteorologist  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge  was  appoint- 
ed to  temporarily  fill  the  vacancy,  he  having 
the  necessary  government  instruments. 

Reports  were  then  read.  The  treasurer, 
A.  H.  McClintock,  read  an  interesting  his- 
tory of  the  finances  of  the  society.  While 
showing  an  admirable  state  of  progression, 
it  was  also  gratifying  to  the  members  be- 
cause of  the  financial  stability.  The  treas- 
urer stated  that  the  lifa  membership  fund 
was  now  paid  up,  amounting  to  SI, 543:  that 
the  uuoolleoted  balance  of  this  fur.d  will,  in 
all  probability,  b«  paid  within  sixty  days, 
making  the  total  84,000;  this,  togather  with 
the  a-suranoes  of  members  to  be  paid, 
will  swell  the  fund  to  £5,000 
by  the  next  annual  meeting.  This 
is  a  permanent  fund,  all  the  interest 
being  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  sooiety  is  free  from  debt  and 
the  income  will  be  devoted  to  meet  the  our- 
rent  expenses. 

Sheldon  Reynolds,  Esq.,  read  a  general 
report  of  the  work  of  the  society,  both  pros- 
pective and  retrospective.    The  reading  took 


about  fifteen  minutes  and  oontninod  words 
of  enoooragemont.  He  spoke  of  the  good 
work  that  had  already  been  done  and  the 
great  possibilities  lying  bsfore.  This  is  a 
permanent  organization,  he  said;  ifc  pur- 
poses the  elucidation  of  abstruse  snbjcots 
that  continually  oonfront  us  in  the  line  of 
science  and  kindred  subjects,  and  will 
deal  especially  with  the  history  of  this  lo- 
cality. Its  objeofc  is  also  for  original  re- 
search in  the  natural  sciences.  He  dwelt  on 
the  lack  of  interest  iu  thiR  community  in  the 
work  of  the  association,  but  thought  that  by 
encouragement  and  cooperation  a  different 
state  would  inevitably  result.  This  society 
should  be  a  ohief  factor  in  the  educational 
development  of  the  county.  Ho  also  stated 
toot  there  were  in  the  library  1,250  bound 
volumes,  and  about  400  unbound,  3,000 
pamphlets,  and  about  2,000  duplioate 
volumes. 

Dr.  Ingham  al=o  read  a  report  on  Mine- 
ralogy. 

Chester  Derr  donated  to  the  sooiety  a 
valuable  collection  of  birds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, embracing  over  one  hundred  cpeoi- 
mens,  all  mounted  and  placed  in  a  glass  oase. 
A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
him.  A  larae  number  of  other  articles  were 
also  donated,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed. 

The  plans  of  the  new  building  were  in- 
formally discussed.  The  Osterhoat  trustees, 
it  is  understood,  have  agreed  to  erect  a  two- 
story  building,  80x50  feet,  in  the  r-ar  of  the 
lot,  adjoining  the  library  building,  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  society.  In  this  build- 
ing the  valuable  collections  may  be  safely 
placed  and  a  permanent  home  for 
the  sooiety  seoared.  The  building 
will  be  erected  in  the  spring  and  the 
next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
new  quarters.  The  committee  appointed 
at  a  previous  meeting  to  confer  with  th9 
Osterhout  trustees  confeicts  of  A.  T.  Mo 
Clintook,  Dr.  C.  F.  Ingham,  Col  C.  M. 
Conyngham  and  R.  D.  Laooe.  It  is  under- 
stood that  light  and  heat  will  be  furnished 
the  Sooiety  free  of  charge.  The  members 
feel  highly  elated  over  the  proposed  munifi- 
cent gift,  and  express  the  opinion  that  after 
the  establishment  .in  their  new  quarters,  the 
Sooiety  will  take  a  new  lease  of  life  and 
a  greater  and  more  lasting  interest  in  the 
work. 

Sheldon  Reynolds  also  referred  to  the  title 
of  the  city  lot  on  East  Market  Street,  the 
material  facts         being  embraced 

in  a  communication    in    another    column. 


The  Historical  Society  Lot. 

Editob  Reookd:  As  the  sale  of  the  Histo- 
rical Society  lot  on  Washington  Street  seems 
to  have  become  a  matter  of   interest  to  the 
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pnblio  and  has  called  forth  adverse  oriti- 
oism  owing  probably  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  facts,  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to 
the  transaction  may  not  be  out  of  plaoo. 
Premising  that  I  do  not  speak  for  the  so- 
ciety, but  only  as  one  who  hold*  views  on 
the  subject  differing  from  those  already 
publicly  expressed,  I  beg  leave  to  say:  The 
Bale  alluded  to  was  made  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject;  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sooiety's  title  to  the  lot  was  sub- 
mitted to  competent  oonnsel  who  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  title  was  subject  to  no 
condition,  express  or  implied,  but  was  in 
fee  absolute,  and  hence  indefeasible  so  far 
as  the  city  is  concerned.  This  lot  inter  alia 
was  oonveyed  Jan.  28,  1871,  by  the  burgess 
and  town  council  of  the  Borough  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  to  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geo- 
logical Society,  and  the  clause  expressing 
the  condition  which  some  people  seem  to 
think  works  a  forfeiture  of  the  society's 
title,  is  in  these  words:  "It  being  hereby  ex 
pressly  understood  and  provided  that  lot 
No.  40  hereby  conveyed  represents  the  mi- 
nimam  quantity  of  thirty  feet  in  front  on 
Washington  Street,  whioh  the  said  party  of 
the  first  part  were  required  to  set  off  and 
convey  nnder  the  provisions  of  said  Act  of 
Assembly  of  5th  April,  A.  D.  1870;  and 
that  the  conveyance  of  lots  47,  48  and 
and  part  of  49  is  made  upon  the  express 
provision  and  condition  that  the  said  parly 
of  the  second  part  shall,  within  two  (2) 
years  from  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1871,  to  wit :  On  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January,  1873,  erect  upon  the  premises 
hereby  conveyed  a  building  oostingnot  less 
than  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  that  upon 
failure  of  said  party  of  the  second  part  to 
ereot  sooh  building  within  the  time  speci- 
fied, then  and  in  that  event  this  conveyance 
to  be  and  become  absolntely  void  as  to  said 
lots  47, 4S  and  19,  and  the  title  thereto  to  re- 
vert to  the  grantors  at  once  thereupon,  to  be 
held  by  them  as  though  this  conveyance  had 
never  inoluded  said  lots. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  conditions 
applying  to  lots  47,  48  and  49  did  not  apply 
to  lot  4b,  the  one  under  consideration,  nor 
is  it  clear  how  the  Town  Council  could  have 
attaohed  any  condition  even  if  it  had  wished 
to  do  so.  Furthermore  this  conveyance  to 
the  Hooiety  of  lot  46  was  not  in  the  nature 
«f  a  gift,  but  in  pursuance  of  the  require- 
ments of  Act  of  Assembly,  5th   April,  1870. 

The  conditions  which  made  it  obligatory 
on  the  Historical  Society  to  erect  a  bmidiug 
costing  §40,000  upon  the  premises  con- 
veyed in  order  to  perfect  its  title  to  lots  47, 
48  and  49  were  never  complied  with,  and 
these  lots  did  revert  to  the  City  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  deed,  and 
have  long  since  been  sold. 

Sheldon  Reynolds 


COSTUMES  OF  A  CENTURY  AGO. 


The.   Dinner  and    Sapper    8ervod    by    the 
L-a<JleH  of  the  Flint  ML.  E.  Church. 

Tho  patronage  whioh  was  bestowed  Feb. 
22  upon  the  ladies  of  the  Franklin  Street 
M.  E.  Churoh  must  have  abundantly  repaid 
them  for  their  troublo  in  preparing  Wash- 
ington Birthday  spreads.  They  served  both 
dinner  and  supper,  the  principal  feature  of 
the  former  being  roast  turkey. 

The  orusn.  in  the  evening  was  something 
astonishing.  The  commodious  parlors  were 
thronged  with  patrous  in  such  great  num- 
bers that  the  tables  had  to  be  set 
time  after  time,  and  this  until  the 
supply  of  eatables  became  exhausted 
under  an  unexpected  demand.  Tho  tables 
were  waited  upon  by  ladies  in  powdered  hair 
and  costumes  of  the  olden  times.  Among 
the  assistants  were  the  Derr  boys  and  Rube 
Carpenter,  who  were  in  Continental  suite. 
The  tables  were  beautified  with  flowers  from 
Eldridjge's,  in  patriotic  designs.  Perhaps 
the  oldest  gown  in  the  room  was  worn  by 
Miss  Franc  Overton.  It  is  a  hundred  years 
old  and  belong  to  Miss  Verlenden,  whose 
grandmother  made  it.  Other  noticeable 
garments  were  worn  by  Miss  Patterson, Mrs. 
Will  Bowman,  Mrs.  Russell  Brown,  Graoe 
Rookafeilow,  Mrs.  C,  Walter,  the  Misses 
Butler,  Sallie  Carpenter,  May  Robertson, 
Bessie  Puckey,  Bessie  Loomis  and  May 
Kulp,  besides  others  whose  names  were  not 
obtained.  The  spread  was  delicious  and  the 
patronage  was  accorded  by  people  from 
nearly  all  the  churches  in  town.  After  tho 
supper  there  was  music  in  the  chapel. 


Currency  of  Our    Grandfathers. 

S.  D.  Howe,  of  Franklin  Street,  is  the 
possessor  of  a  12>2  oent  note,  or  "eleven- 
penny  bit"  scrip,  issued  by  the  Ea3ton  and 
Wilkes- Barre  Turnpike  Co.,  in  1816. 
The  scrip  is  in  size  about  one  by  two  inches, 
and  was  printed  in  Philadelphia.  It  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Howe's  de- 
ceased wife,  whose  father,  a  Mr.  Swartwcot, 
WAsconoerned  in  constructing  the  Turnpike, 
which  at  that  time  was  regarded  as  a  great 
public  improvement  when  compared  with 
the  old  Sullivan  Road,  which  up  to  the  time 
of  opening  the  Pike,  was  the  only  available 
route  between  this  valley  and  Easton  and 
Philadelphia,  cur  nearest  oi«h  market  for 
the  surplus  produce  of  ail  this  region  of 
country.  The  scrip  is  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  being  only  a  little  yellowed 
by  age  after  its  Feolusion  of  73  years.  It  is 
probably  one  of  the  first  printed,  and  was 
kept  as  a  curiosity  no  doubt,  as  it  is  not 
signed  by  the  treasurer  as  intended  to  be. 
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Biographical  Notes. 

Under  the  head  of  "Biographical  Annals 
<—Sketobes  of  deceased  residents  of  the 
West  Branch  Valley  from  the  earlie3t  times 
to  the  prcsont,"  the  Williamsport  Gazette 
and  Bulletin  prints  these  two  sketches, 
which  will  interest  Wilkos-Barre  people: 

HON.    B.    S.    BENTLEY. 

Hon.  Benjamin  8.  Bentley  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Cairo,  Greeno  County,  New  York, 
in  1808.  Ho  was  educated  in  Hamilton, 
New  York,  when  he  settled  at  Montrose, 
Susquehanna  Goonty,  Pennsylvania,  and 
studied  law  with  Hon.  William  H.  Jessup, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.  He 
practiced  at  Montrose  nntil  1866,  when  he 
came  to  Williamsport  in  October  of  that 
year  and  located  in  a  new  tield.  When  Ly- 
coming County  was  made  a  judicial  district 
he  was  appointed  president  judge,  March 
17,  1868,  being  the  first  judge  of 
the  Twenty-ninth  District.  He  served 
in  this  position  until  January,  1869,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Eon.  James  Gamble. 
When  Lackawanna  County  was  erected  he 
was  appointed  president  judge  and  served 
from  August,  1878,  to  January,  1880,  when 
he  returned  to  Williamsport  and  again  en- 
tered on  the  praotioe  of  law.  Judge  Bent- 
ley  died  Nov.  6,  1882,  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Wildwood  Ceme- 
tery, Williamsport.  He  was  twice  married. 
His  second  wife  survives  him.  Judge  Bent- 
ley,  during  bi3  long  and  active  professional 
career  at  the  bar,  attained  to  a  high  position 
as  a  lawyer,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  and 
respected. 

GEOBGE   BENNET. 

George  Bennet  was  born  at  Forty  Fort, 
Luzerne  County,  in  the  historic  vale  of  Wy- 
oming, Deo.  25,  1813.  He  was  a  grandson 
of  Thomas  and  a  son  of  Andrew  Bennet, 
who  figured  so  conspicuously  in  the  thrilling 
revolutionary  history  of  the  Wyoming  Val- 
ley, and  whose  names  are  held  in  veneration 
by  the  present  inhabitants  of  that  bioody 
soil.  Mr.  Bennet  moved  to  the  West  Branch 
Valley  in  1840,  and  purchased  a  farm  a  short 
distance  east  of  the  borough  of  Montoursville 
where  he  followed  farming  until 
the  close  of  his  life.  Feb.  1, 
1844,  he  was  married  to  Martha, 
daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  and  Mary 
SStrebeigh,  of  Montoursville,  from  which 
onion  has  proceeded  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  His  sou,  Daniel  S.  Bennet,  died 
in  September,  1884,  in  Wilkes- Barre,  where 
he  had  settled  and  married,  and  had  won 
much  distinction.  From  the  shook  occa- 
sioned by  the  unexpected  news  of  the  death 
of  his  son  the  father  never  completely  re- 
covered. 


Mr.  Bonnet  diod  of  heart  disease  March 
11,  1887,  aged  72  yearn,  2  months  and  15 
days.  He  was  the  last  male  of  his  family  of 
his  generation,  his  surviving  sous,  John  A. 
and  George,  remaining  tho  only  living  rep- 
resentatives of  this  distinguished  line  of 
Pennsylvania. 


AFTER  TWENTY  YEARS. 


Dr.  Hodge's  ParlHhioners  and  FrieudH 
Give  Hint  a  Reception  and  Make  Him 
Some  Presents. 

The  reception  to  Dr.  Hodge  February  22, 
was  one  of  the  pleasantest  affairs  imagin- 
able The  day  marked  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  Dr.  Hodge's  ministry  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  hundreds  of  his  congregation,  be- 
sides many  of  his  friends  from  other 
churches,  assembled  to  pay  their  respects. 
The  platform  and  alcoves  were  generously 
decorated  with  potted  plants.  At  the  right 
of  the  platform  sat  an  orchestra  of  six 
pieces,  under  Mr.  Pokomey's  direction. 
and  they  played  at  intervals  charming 
music 

All  the  chairs  and  tables  had  been  removed 
and  the  crowd  surged  in  and  out  of  the  large 
room  for  upwards  of  two  hours.  With  Dr. 
Hodge  stood  a  committee  of  ladies  who 
assisted  in  receiving  in  the  north  alcove. 
These  were  Mrs.  Dr.  Urquhart,  Mrs.  Koer- 
ner,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Flick,  Miss  Hodge,  Mrs.  A, 
J.  Davis,  Mrs.  Manville,  Miss  Lee,  Mrs.  J. 
V.  Darling,  Mrs.  Loop  and  Miss  Harvey. 
The  pastor  was  attended  also  by  the  elders 
of  the  church,  by  his  assistant,  Rev. 
Charles  I.  Junkin,  and  by  Rev.  E. 
Hazard  Snowden,  who  has  been  preach- 
ing in  Wyoming  Valley  for  half  acentury. 
The  guests  were  introduced  by  Messrs.  Lid- 
don  Flick,  O.  H.  Hall,  J.  W.  Raeder,  H.  W. 
Dunning,  Vv.  W.  Lanoe,  Dr.  H.  N.  Young, 
W.  B.  Dov,  H.  C.  Davis  and  C.  W.  Bixby. 

The  galleries  were  used  for  dressing 
rooms,  and  many  guests  sat  there  and  watch- 
ed those  below.  Light  refreshments  were 
served  by  a  number  of  young  ladies. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the 
evening's  enjoyment  was  the  surprise  which 
awaited  Dr.  Hodge  upon  his  return  home. 
The  ladies  had  swooped  down  upon  the 
house,  not  with  malice  aforethought,  but 
with  set  purpose.  The  library  was  done 
over,  and  they  made  several  handsome  and 
substantial  additions  to  the  library  furni- 
ture, hung  a  number  of  beautiful  rortieres, 
and  left  a  tea  service  of  silver  in  the  dining 
room.  Dr.  Hodge  was  also  presented  with 
a  puree  of  over  S200. 

Dr.  Hodge  will  doubtless  recall  the  even- 
ing as  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  his  long 
residence  among  tho  people  of  Wilkes- Barre. 
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MRS.  PLUMB'S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Sonio  Interesting  Point*  on  Life  tu  Han- 
over Township  In  the  Early  Part  of  the 
Century. 

II. 

[The  following  ia  a  continuation  of  the 
recolloctioDs  of  Mrs.  Jnlia  Anna  Blaokman 
Plumb,  now  living  in  Hanover,  at  the  a«e  of  82, 
as  written  down  by  her  eon,  H.  13.  Plnmb. ) 

The  first  preacher  I  remember  was  oalled 
Paddock,  and  1  lhmk  he  was  a  Methodist. 
He  preaehed  at  Rufus  Bennett's  house  in  the 
evening,  and  mother  went  to  hear  him,  and 
I  wag  only  a  little  bit  of  a  girl,  about  ld09, 
she  took  me  along.  I  and  Pattie  Minerva 
Bennett  at  first  sat  on  ohairs  or  benches,  but 
bo  many  people  came  and  it  got  so  orowded 
we  had  to  give  np  our  seats  to  grown  people. 
There  was  a  small  room  by  the  end  of  the 
larger  one  and  there  was  a  bed  in  it  and  a 
fire  and  we  were  orowded  in  there,  and  in 
there  Seleat  Bennett  had  "a  beau," 
and  as  we  did  not  like  to  stand  there  look- 
ing at  them  crawled  under  the  bed.  People 
came  all  the  way  from  Nanticoke  at  Col. 
Washington  Lee's  to  this  meeting,  more 
than  four  miles.  They  came  eo  far,  and  at 
night,  too,  because  meetings  were  eo  scaroo. 
Ann  Jameson,  a  little  girl  like  me,  and  her 
parents,  Squire  Samuel  Jameson  and  Mrs. 
Jameson,  were  there,  also  from  Nanticoke, 
and  she  sat  in  their  laps.  I  think  the  lady 
that  Philip  Weeks  afterwards  married 
was  there.  She  was  some  rei&tive  to  Col. 
Lee's  wife,  and  lived  there,  I  believe,  and  I 
think  her  name  was  Campbell.  I  think 
that  was  before  the  school  house  was  built  in 
th6  end  of  Hog-Back,  near  Bufus  Bsnuett's. 
This  was  before  I  had  gone  to  any  school, 
and  I  must  have  been  about  four  or  less.  I 
don't  think  there  was  any  cleared  land 
by  the  side  of  ours  then.  Bennett's  house 
was  near  the  Middle  Road,  and  oars  near 
the  Back  Road,  about  a  half  mile  apart.  I 
heard  mother  say  ihat  when  she  first  moved 
here,  in  1791,  from  Wilkes-Barre,  the  trees 
were  standing  so  near  the  house  that  jf  any 
of  them  had  fallen  or  been  blown  down  to- 
wards the  house  they  would  have  fallen  on 
it.  But  that  was  in  1791,  and  this  meeting 
was  about  1809  or  '10,  and  our  land  was 
more  cleared  up  then.  I  think  Perry  Gil- 
more  lived  in  the  ?tone  house  on  the  Middle 
Road  then  and  kept  a  tavern  there.  He 
nsed  to  borrow  father's  neck  kerchief  to 
wear  when  b*went  to  Wilkes-Barre.  Father 
sent  lister  Betsey— she  was  six  years  older 
than  I — there  once  after  his  necktie  or  hand- 
kerchief, when  he  did  not  return  it,  and  she 
took  me  along.  Gilmore  had  it  on  his 
neck  when  we  went  there,  and  he 
waa  mad  beoauee  fathf  r  had  sent  for  it.  He 
was  an  Irishman  atd  hia  wife  was  a  Dutch 
woman.  In  the  same  little  hollow  where 
Kufus  Bennett's  house  stood,  there  etood  at 


that  time  two  or  three  houses  some  twenty 
or  thirty  rods  further  on  up  towards  John 
Hoover's,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Co- 
vert lived  in  oue  and  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Paul  Thorp  lived  in  another,  but  I  don't  re- 
member who  lived  iu  the  third.  I  think 
they  stood  pretty  near  together  and  all  be- 
longed to  Bennett. 

Covert  had  a  son  10  or  12  years  old  thai 
was  sick  or  orazy,  and  they  thought  he  was 
bewitched.  He  was  lyiug  in  bed  down 
stairs,  and  every  once  in  a  while  he  would 
startup,  open  hia  eyes  and  staro  towards  the 
ceiling  or  joists  above,  and  point  with  bis 
finger  from  place  to  place  and  cry  out  There 
she  is!  There  she  is!  Covert  got  a  heavy 
club  and  one  time  when  the  boy  pointed  hia 
ringer  and  cried  There  she  is,  he  struck  a 
whack  up  against  the  Moor  and  joists  above 
as  hard  as  he  could  at  the  place  the  boy 
pointed  to,  and  an  old  woman  sitting  there 
in  the  room  on  a  low  chair,  helping  them 
daring  child's  sickness  and  then  kniUingr, 
had  not  seen  him  nrepnre  to  strike  screamed 
and  jumped  end  fell  on  the  floor,  So  they 
thought  sure  she  must  be  the  witch,  and  that 
the  club  hit  her  up  against  the  upper  floor 
and  made  her  pcream  and  fall  out  of  her  chair. 

I  heard  mother  tell  of  a  little  matter  that 
happened  while  she  was  a  girl,  living  at  her 
mother's,  on  the  River  Road,  near  the  Red 
Tavern.  A  man  that  lived  down  the  river- 
about  a  mile  from  her  house,  towards  Nan- 
ticoke. was  heard  one  night  before  bedtime 
yelling  and  swearing  in  a  loud  voice  for  a 
good  while.  They  knew  the  voice,  and  all 
the  family  went  out  of  doors  to  hear  the 
racket.  The  nest  morning  they  saw  him  go- 
ing by  their  house  towards  Wilkes-Barre, 
and  they  asked  him  what  the  noi-e  was  down 
his  way  last  night.  He  said  he  was  crossing 
the  river  in  his  boat  from  Shawney,  and 
the  water  was  very  high  and  the  night  very 
dark  and  rainy,  and  he  got  lo3t,  and 
couldn't  find  the  shore,  and  so  he  went  to 
oursing  and  swearing  as  hard  as  he  could 
and  he  got  ashore  at  last.  If  he  hadn't 
sworn  as'hard  as  he  did  he  should  never  have 
been  able,  he  said,  to  manage  his  boat  and 
he  should  have  been  "drov/nded,"  but  he 
swore  so  hard  that  he  got  ashore  at  last  and 
saved  himself. 

When  I  was  a  very  little  girl  and  used  to 
go  to  Wilkes  Barre  with  my  mother  and 
father,  tne  first  house  along  the  Middle  Road 
after  passing  Askam's  Comer— where  L.  L, 
Nyhart  lives  now— was  the  stone  house. 
Perry  Gilmore  lived  in  it.  The  next  was 
Willis  Hyde's,  where  Richard  Metcall  now 
lives,  across  the  creek  from  the  stone 
house.  Opposite  Metcalf'a  a  private 
road  or  lane  turns  off  from  the 
main  road  to  the  right  and  runs  around 
a  hill  close  by  the  main  road,  and  back  of 
that  hill,  some  twenty  or  thirty  rods  from 
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the  Middle  Road,  is  the  Rufus  Bonnot 
house,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  or  farther 
beyond  Bennett's  dwoiiiner  were  some  more 
houses,  all  built  before  I  was  born.  Ben- 
nett's house  and  the  others  where  they 
stood  could  not  be  Been  from  the 
Middle  Road.  Ou  the  left  of  the  lane  ca 
you  entered  it,  and  opposite  to  the  Willis 
Hyde  or  Metoalf  house,  there  was  built, 
many  years  afterwards—  after  the  time  I 
was  such  a  little  girl— a  house  close  by  the 
road.  Rnfus  Bennett,  Jr.,  built  it,  bat  it  was 
never  finished,  and  no  one  ever  lived  in  it. 
They  used  to  have  preaching  in  it  some- 
times, but  it  was  Boon  taken  down,  and 
Rnfus  went  West.  Bat  when  I  was  the  very 
little  girl,  the  next  house  along  the  road 
was  James  Wright'o,  near  Lorenzo 
Ruggles',  but  I  learned  afterwards  that  there 
were  houses  between,  only  they  were  back 
from  the  road  and  out  of  eight  pretty  much. 
There  was  Henry  Hoover'8  house  back  come- 
where  to  the  right,  and  Edward  Edgerton's 
back  to  the  left;  and  then  still  nearer,  this 
side  of  Edgerton's,  near  where  Hoover 
afterwards  took  out  coal  on  the  left,  was 
where  Aunty  Warner  lived.  It  wa9  in  the 
hollow  southwest  of  the  present  Hoover 
Hill  school  houoe,  some  forty  reds  or  so 
Aunty  Warner  was  a  hired  girl  at  the  Slo- 
onm's  in  Wilkes  Barre  when  the  Indians  in 
the  fall  of  1778  carried  off  France?.  Slocurn. 
Aunty  Warner  ran  off  to  the  fort  with  one 
of  the  Slooum  children  in  her  arms,  while 
the  Indians  took  up  a  little  boy,  and  the 
mother,  showing  the  Indian  he  was  laraa, 
the  Indian  put  him  down  and  took  up  the  lit- 
tle girl  and  carried  her  off.  Aunty  Warner 
had  lived  at  what  is  now  called  Sugar  Notch, 
near  the  creok  that  crosses  the  baok  road 
there.  But  she  lived  over  here  near  the  Mid- 
dle Road  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  died 
here,  I  think  about  1820,  when  I  was  about 
14  years  old.  She  lived  with  Johnny  Bur- 
gess. Johnny  Burgess  was  a  boy  whose  par- 
ents were  very  poor,  and  Aunty  Warner 
didn't  have  any  children,  and  so  she  took 
him  when  a  little  child  and  brought  him  up. 
Johnny  got  married,  and  when  Aunty  Wer- 
ner's husband  died  and  Aunty  was  getting 
old  and  feeble,  Johnny  thought  so  much  of 
her  that  he  took  her  to  his  own  house  and 
kept  her  till  she  died  there,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, he  returned  her  kindness  in  kind, 
which  is  about  the  same  thing  as  thinking 
much  of  her.  This  was  hi*  house  back  in 
this  hollow.  I  don't  remember  Aunty  Ward 
ner's  name  before  she  was  married.  I  nsen 
to  visit  hfr  with  mother.  I  think  the  next 
house  to  James  Wright's  was  JLorenzo  Reg- 
gies*'. aoro33  the  oreek  from  Wright's. 

There  was  a  house,  some  years  afterwards 
moved  from  some  place  beyond  Reggies  and 
pat  on  a  lot  just  under  what  is  now  called 
Hoover  Hill,   where  the  school    house  now 


stands.  That  was  an  old  house  when  it  was 
moved  there,  and  Nathan  Bennett  lived  in  it 
afterwards.  It  was  not  there  in  my  earliest 
recollection  of  the  houses  along  this  road 
here,  for  I  v/ent  to  school  by  these  houses  a 
year  or  so  after  my  first  recollections.  Henry 
Hoover'e  houi*e  on  the  hill  across  the  road 
from  the  sohool  house  was  not  then  built, 
nor  Mr3.  Whipple's,  behind  the  school  house, 
or  nearly  behind  it.  Jacob  Worthing  built 
a  house  somewhere  near  Lorenxo  Haggles' 
house,  and  ho  bad  a  loom  that  throw  the 
fihnfctle  itself.  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  went 
in  there  with  Lavina  Ruggles  to  see 
it,  and  I  put  my  foot  on  the 
treadle,  and  as  it  went  down  it 
drove  the  shuttle  aoross  to  the  other  side, 
and  then  I  put  my  foot  on  the  other  treadle 
and  it  threw  it  the  other  way.  I  think  Jacob 
Worthing  himself  was  on  the  loom  and  told 
me  to  do  it,  and  when  the  shuttle  went 
aoross  he  drew  up  the  lay  and  so  showed  me 
how  it  worked.  Lovina  Rugbies  was  a  little 
younger  than  I.  She  was  Ruggles'  oldest 
child,  and  died  while  ahe  was  a  little  girl, 
with  the  measles,  I  think.  Jacob  Worthing's 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Comfort  Cary. 
Worthing's  wife  died  yonng,  and  then  he 
broke  up  housekeeping.  They  had  only  one 
ohild,  a  boy,  8  ^aby  then.  It  was  named 
Comfort  Cory  Worthing.  The  child  gr^w 
up  to  manhood,  and  afterwards  taught 
school  at  theLutsey  settlement,  and  used  to 
stop  here  at  oar  house  e-ometiraes.  That 
loom  wasn't  used  much  afterwards,  I  thick. 
It  was  thought  it  didn't  make  the  cloth  as 
good  as  the  old  way. 

There  was  a  house  near  where  Ruggles' 
home  was  aftervards  built,  where  an  old 
man  called  "Blmd  Drvvis"  lived.  He  was 
blind  and  his  wife  was  deaf.  He  sold  out 
and  went  to  Ohio  to  live,  blind  as  he  was. 
I  must  have  been  six  or  seven  years  old 
then.  Ruggles  must  have  built  his 
bouse  aboat  that  time,  I  think. 
Benjamin  Gary's  house  was  next,  on 
the  right  a  little  ways  from  the  road,  but  I 
don't  know  much  about  it.  He  was  a 
brother  of  James  Wright's  wife.  Mr.  Cary 
owned  the  land,  and  I  heard  Mrs.  Cary  say 
they  had  to  pay  three  times  for  it.  Her 
name  was  Mercy  Abbott.  Jacob  Fisher's 
house  was  next  on  the  lt-ft.  The  old 
house  where  Jacob  Fisher's  father 
lived,  was  still  standing  and  was  back 
of  the  new  one  quite  a  nomber 
of  rods,  and  there  was  a  road  to  it,  I  think, 
along  the  the  top  of  the  hill  from  the  sehool 
house  on  the  cross  road  below  Fisher's. 
The  next  house  was  on  the  corner  of  the 
crocs  road  that  goes  over  to  Su??ar  Notch 
&nd  a  Mr.  Burrier  lived  there  as  long  ago  as 
I  can  remember.  He  had  a  son,  a  young 
man.  then,  exiled  Thomas,  tkafc  I  hear  is 
alive    yet.     Now   the    rest    of    them    from 
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there  to  Wilkes-Barre  I  can't  remember 
about,  when  I  was  so  little.  It  B&emi  all 
mixed  op.  I  do  remember  though  two  old 
men  that  used  to  walk  up  end  down  the  road 
on  the  side  ox  the  hill  at  what  was  then  or 
afterwards  Christian  Nagle's  bense,  whore 
there  was  a  water  spent  and  a  trough  for 
horses  and  oattle  to  drink  at. 

My  brother,  Harry  Blackman,  married 
aud  staid  here,  bat  Ebenezer  went  to  Ohio, 
when  be  came  of  age  (.1814).  Then  when 
brother  Huribut  (Blackman)  came  of  age 
he  got  siok,  and  coold  not  work.  Sensed 
to  ride  a  horse  to  Wilkes-Barre  every  one© 
in  a  ,vhile  to  see  the  doctor.  After  about  a 
year  of  illness  he  concluded  to  go  West  and 
see  if  he  would'nt  get  better  (1816).  He 
eame  back  gome  sears  afterward  on  horse- 
back on  a  visit,  and  tied  his  horse  and  eame 
in  and  asked  if  he  could  stay  to  dinner  and 
have  his  horse  fed.  We  did'nt  knovv  him, 
but  mother  went  up  to  him  and  asked  him 
if  ho  was'nt  some  of  our  folks.  He  laughed 
and  said  he  was,  and  then  she  knew  him. 
There  was  no  canal  then,  and  I  don't  kno# 
how  ho  went  West,  but  he  told  us  that  when 
he  had  been  on  the  boat  a 
few  day3  he  could  eat  pork  and 
beans  as  well  as  any  of  them.  He  went 
to  Troy,  Miami  Co.,  Ohio,  where  Brother 
Ebenezer  was.  When  he  went  back,  Sister 
Betsy  went  with  him  (1820),  intending  to 
stay  only  a  year  and  then  come  home  again, 
but  when  she  was  ready  to  come,  Huribut 
got  sick  and  she  didn't  come.  Then  she 
staid  and  got  married.  Then  Brother  Elioha 
became  of  age,  and  he  went  West,  also  to 
Ohio  (1822).  They  ail  learned  trades  there, 
and  staid  in  Troy,  except  Elisha,  who  got 
married  and  went  to  Indiana.  They  all  mar- 
ried. They  are  all  dead  now.  The  oountry 
there  in  these  early  times  was  unhealthy,  but 
the/  ail  lived  to  be  about  seventy  years  each, 
except  Ebenezer.  They  each  of  them  crane 
back  on  a  visit  to  father  before  he  died. 
Ebenezer  and  his  family  came  in  1839,  and 
went  back  in  18-10.  Huribut,  Betsey  and 
Elisha  came  together  in  1841,  and  went  back 
after  a  few  week3.  Eiisha  was  executor  of 
father's  estate,  and  came  here  in  1046  to 
to  settle  that  up.    Father  died  Deo.  5,  1845. 

Within  my  recollection  people  wore 
clothes  generally  of  cloth  made  at  home.  It 
was  raised,  spun,  woven  and  dyed  at  home. 
This  was  for  the  common  wear,  but  people 
generally  had  a  suit  "for  nice"  that  waa 
made  of  boughren  stnfL  When  I  was  a  little 
girl  father  bought  me  a  calico  dress  at  25 
cents  a  yard.  He  thought  it  was  so  cheap 
he  got  it.  But  at  the  first  washing  it  ail 
faded  out,  and  we  dyed  it  over  at  home. 
Calico  that  was  good  for  anything  was  SO 
cents  a  yard.  I  don't  think  auybody  around 
here  wore  buok^kin  except  that  old  colored 
woman  that  lived  over  the  mountain.    She 


was  called  "Shots,"  I  think.  She  waa  the 
mother  of  the  colored  man  called  "Black 
Joe,"  and  his  wife  was  called  "Blue  Sal."  I 
don't  know  bnt  his  name  wan  Joseph  Taylor. 
Old  Shots  was  an  old  woman  when  I  was 
young, and  lived  in  Wright  or  Slooain  Town- 
ship, as  it  waa  afterwards  called,  and  used 
to  come  over  the  mountain  to  our  side  on 
the  Warrior  Path,  dressed  half  in  man's  and 
half  in  vfoman's  clothes.  She  lived  with  a 
man,  or  he  lived  with  her,  that  was  old  and 
lived  on  a  pension  he  got  for  service  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  I  don't  remember 
what  his  name  was,*  but  they  lived  in  what 
we  called  the  swamp,  or  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, according  to  my  reoolleoliou.  8he 
used  to  dress  partly  in  buokskin.  The  poor 
things  had  been  slaves,  and  then  they  were 
set  free  and  had  to  take  oare  of  themselves 
the  best  way  they  could,  and  they  didn't 
kno«  how. 

*flis  name  was  Russel. 


CAST   8BVENTY    DEMOCRATIC  VOTES. 

Worked  at  *m  Industry  Long:  Ajjo  Aband- 
oned in  WllkeB-Barre. 

Isaac  Smith,  commonly  called  Hatter 
Smith,  died  at  his  residence  at  Smith's 
Ferry,  above  Falls,  March  1,  18S9.  Mr. 
Smith  was  born  at  Newbury,  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1796,  and  at  the 
age  of  16  was  bound  out  to  learn  the  hatter's 
trade.  At  21  ho  came  to  Wilkes-Barre  in 
connection  with  his  trade  and  remained 
here  two  years.  From  thence  he  removed 
Exeter.  While  ther?  he  married  Polly, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Headly,  and  by  her 
there  were  born  to  them  ten  children,  of 
whom  cme  survive  him.  After  leaving 
Exeter  his  wife  and  family  took  up  their 
home  at  Smith's  Ferry,  near  Falls,  where 
they  spent  the  remaining  part  of  their  years, 
Mr.  Smith  survived  his  first  wife  many  years 
and  for  hia  second  wife  he  married  Maria 
Armstrong,  who  now  survives  him.  Mr. 
Smith  carried  on  in  oonneotion  with  his 
trade  the  ferry.  He  cast  70  Democratic 
votes.  He  had  the  honor  of  being  father, 
grandfather,  great  grandfather  and  great- 
great-grandfather.  The  total  number  of  hiB 
desendants  are  120. — Wilkes-Barre  Tele- 
gram. 

Another  Petrified  Tree. 
J.  O.  Raddook  has  recently  obtained  from 
his  Black  Diamond  mine  a  foesil  that  will 
attract  great  attention  in  his  New  York 
office,  where  it  is  to  be  sent.  It  is  a  petri- 
fied tree  stamp.  The  body  is  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  at  the  rootrf  il  measures  four 
feet  across.  These  figures  indicate  that  it  is 
even  larger  than  the  petrified  stump  which 
for  many  years  has  occupied  a  place  in  the 
corridor  of  the  Wilkes  Barre  court  house. 
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JUDGE  THOMA8  OOOPEE. 


His  Ideas  of  Justice  Wore  Too  Much  for 
tbo  Lawyers  of  tho  Early  Part  of  ttao 
Cantury  and  He  Wtvi  Impeached 

The  following  interesting  biography  from 
the  Williamsport  Gazette  and  Bulletin  is 
one  of  its  sketches  of  deceased  residents  of 
the  We^t  Branch  Valley  from  the  earliest  to 
the  present. 

judge  Oooper,  a  distinguished  English- 
man, was  born  in  Loudon,  Oct.  22,  1759. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  beoaine 
proficient  in  chemistry,  and  acquired  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  law  and  medicine. 
He  was  driven  out  of  England  on  account 
of  the  very  active  part  hb  took  in  favor  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  which 
brought  him  in  con  flic  with  Edmund 
Burke,  who  threatened  him  with  prosecution. 
He  fled,  to  America  and  joined  his  friend,  Dr. 
Priestly,  at  Northumberland,  in  1794,  who 
had  preceded  him  a  few  years,  boon  after 
his  arrival  here  he  entered  on  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  the  courts  then  presided  over  by 
Judge  Rush. 

He  also  became  a  JeiTsrsonian  politician, 
and  attaokiug  Adams  in  a  newspaper  com- 
munication, whioh  he  published  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Reading  Weekly  Advertiser 
of  Oct.  28.  1799,  was  tried  for  a  libel  unaer 
the  sedition  law  in  1800,  and  sentenced  to 
six  months  imprisoame?it  and  aline  of  $400. 

The  Democratic  party  coming  into  power, 
Gov.  McKean,  in  1806,  appointed  Cooper 
president  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Dis- 
trict, composed  of  the  counties  of  Northum- 
berland, Luzerne  and  Lycoming. 

Judge  Cooper  held  his  first  court  at  Sun- 
bury  in  April  1806,  and  at  once  began  to 
introduce  changes  which  he  supposed  neoss- 
eary  to  maintain  proper  silence  m  and  add 
dignity  to  theeonrt,  as  the  courts  previously 
held  there  by  dodge  Rush,  had,  through  his 
easy  and  gentle  nature,  been  too 
noisy  and  disorderly.  The  lawyers,  suitors 
and  spectators,  however,  did  not  like  this 
new  move,  and  it  gradually,  both  there  and 
at  Wilkes-Barre,  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
oomplaints  that  in  1811  led  to  his  impeach- 
ment before  the  State  Legislature  for  official 
misconduct.  And  in  March,  1811,  he  was 
brought  before  a  special  committee  of  the 
State  Senate,  then  sitting  at  Lancaster,  to 
answer  certain  charges  of  complaint,  ten  in 
number,  with  a  view  to  his  removal  from  of- 
fice. E.  Greencugh,  Esq.,  of  Snnbury,  ap- 
peared as  the  attorney  of  the  complainants, 
and  Thomas  Dun  cab,  Esq.,  of  Carlisle,  ap- 
peared a3  counsel  for  Judge  Cooper.  The 
charges  against  him  were  as  follows: 

1,  Fining  Red  imprisoning  Constable 
Hollister   in    1807,    at     Wilkes  Barre,    for 


whispering  in  court,  the  fine  being  82  and 
impiisonment  for  one  hour. 

2,  Pining  and  imprisoning  John  Hannah, 
an  Irishman,  of  JNorihumberland,  at  his  first 
court  in  Snnbury  in  1800,  for  woaring  his 
hat  in  open  court. 

Oooper  admitted  the  truth  of  these  com- 
plaints, but  maintained  that  said  fines  and 
imprisonments  were  necessary  to  secure 
proper  silenoe  and  decorum  in  the  eoart 
house.  He  further  said  that  a  oourt  house 
deserved  a3  much  respect  as  a  church  or  a 
school  house  did,  ana  that  if  Hannah  had 
claimed  himself  to  bo  a  Qnsker,  or  to  have 
any  conscientious  scruples  about  pulling  off 
his  hat  in  a  court  house,  he  would  not  have 
fined  or  imprisoned  him,  but  that  he  had 
made  no  suoh  claims  and  so  deserved  no 
extra  favors. 

3,  Passing  sentence  of  one  year's  im- 
prisonment,  at  Wilkes-  B3rre,  on  one  Gougli, 
a  youEg  horse  thief  who  had  confessed  his 
guilt,  andon  the  next  day,  on  hearing  of  his 
being  an  old  offender,  calling  him  up  before 
the  court  and  passing  a  second  sentence  on 
him,  increasing  his  imprisonment  from  one 
to  three  years. 

Cooper  admitted  this  to  be  true,  but 
maintained  that  during  the  session  of  the 
court  he  had  the  right  and  power  to  alter 
sentences  or  judgment  so  as  to  correct  hia 
own  mistakes  and  do  what  justice  required; 
as,  otherwise,  lawyers  and  parties  would  at 
times  be  put  to  unnecessary  trouble,  ex- 
pense and  delay  to  have  such  errors  cor- 
rected by  means  of  a  writ  of  error  or  the 
like. 

4,  Deoiding  important  points  in  a  case  in 
whioh  he  had  a  pecuniary  interest. 

Cooper  denied  this  in  a  long  statement  of 
facts. 

5,  Setting  aside  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in 
an  intemperate  and  passionate  manner  in 
the  case  of  Albright  vs.  Cowden. 

Cooper  denied  his  having  done  this  in  the 
manner  alleged. 

6,  Browbeating  counsel  and  witnesses. 
Cooper  denied  this  charge  also,  and  said 

that  he  had  done  nothing  more  in  repri- 
manding counsel  than  was  necessary  for 
making  statements  that  were  unsupported 
by  evidence,  and  for  persisting  in  objec- 
tions to  matters  after  the  court  had  decided 
them  and  allowed  the  right  of  tiling  excep- 
tions to  his  opinions;  which  were  necessary 
to  make  the  counsel  and  witnesses  preserve 
silence,  order  and  d-.-corum  in  the  oourt 
house. 

7,  Appearing  armed  with  deadly  weapons 
at  the  court  house  in  Williamsport. 

Cooper  said  that  he  had  done  it  but  once, 
and  then  only  because  some  man  had  threat- 
ened him  with  personal  violence. 

8,  Refusing  to  hear  parties  speak  in  their 
own  defense. 
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Cooper  denied  this  in  toto,  end  there  was 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  eaoh  refusal 
by  him. 

9,  Allowing  horse  racing  to  go  on  at  Snn- 
bnry  after  he  had  issued  a  proclamation 
against  it. 

Cooper  6aid  that  said  racing  was  allowed  to 
prevent  the  various  losses  that  would  other- 
wise have  befallen  the  tavern  keepers,  who 
hhd  made  much  preparation  for  entertain- 
in§  the  horse  racing  visitors,  and  it  was  only 
allowed  on  the  oondition  that  there  should 
be  no  gambling  or  rioting  at  said  races,  and 
no  suoh  horse  racing  in  the  oounty  there- 
after 

10,  Fining  and  imprisoning  Constablt 
Conner  for  neglecting  to  execute  a  warrane 
put  into  his  hands  for  the  arrest  of  Jacob 
Langs,  a  counterfeiter,  of  (now)  Union 
County,  until  Langs  made  his  escape,  said 
warrant  beic?  uuoonstitntioi-al  and  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania. 

Cooper  replied  that  when  said  warrant  was 
issned  he  cod  aider  ed  it  constitutional  and 
lawful,  and  also  right  fro  have  it  promptly 
executed. 

A  large  number  of  witnesses,  both  against 
him  and  for  him,  were  examined  before  the 
oommittee,  and  then,  as  we  learn  from  John 
Binns'  Rejmblican  Argus,  a  paper  published 
at  Northumberland,  J  udge  Cooper  spoke  four 
and  a  half  hours,  in  a  very  eloquent  and 
impre?3ive  mannei,  in  bis  own  defense. 
And,  after  hearing  the  speeches  of  Messrs. 
Greenough  and  Duncas,  the  Committee  of 
Senate  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  matter  and  made  the  following  re- 
port to  the  Legislature: 

Your  committee  for  the  premises  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  official  conduct  of 
President  Judge  Cooper  has  been  arbitrary, 
unjost  and  precipitate,  contrary  to  sound 
policy  and  dangerous  to  the  pure  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  They,  therefore,  submit 
tbe  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  draft  an  address  to  the  Governor  for  the 
removal  of  Thomas  Cooper,  Esq.,  from  the 
office  of  President  Judge  of  the  Courts  in 
the  Eighth  Judicial  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Be  Tva=»  thfrpfore  removed  by  Gov.  Snyder 
in  1811,  and  Ssth  Chapman  appointed  in  his 
place.  lbs:  re  was  great  rejoioinjz  at  North- 
umberland over  tbe  action  of  tne  Legislature 
and  a  cannon  *yas  fiied  by  tbe  people. 

Judge  Cooper  again  returned  to  his  prac- 
tice at  the  bar,  but  he  was  soon  afterwards 
appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Dickinson  College.  Carlisle,  and  sub- 
sequently, in  1816,  held  a  professor- 
ship of  mineralogy  and  chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  shortly 
after,  in  1819,  became,  at  first,  professor  of 
chemistry,  then,  in  1820,  president  of  the 


South  Carolina  College.  He  also  discharged 
the  duties  of  professor  of  chemistry  and  po- 
litical economy.  Retiring  from  this  poet 
on  account  of  age  in  1884,  he  wa9  employed 
by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  in  re- 
vising the  statutes  of  the  State.  He  died 
May  11,  1840,  at  the  age  of  81. 


MRS.  DE1JI5Y  AYAKS  DEAD. 


Three  Sons  and  Three  Daughters    Left  to 
Uoarat. 

After  an  illness  of  about  a  year,  from  a 
lincering  disease,  Mrs.  Debby  Ayars  parsed 
peacefully  away  M&rch  20,  nbout  3  o'clock 
am.  Deceased  was  bom  in  Upper 
Providence  Township,  Delaware  Co., 
her  maiden  name  being  Evans.  She 
married  Addis  M.  Ayars,  who  died 
shortly  after  the  family  came  to 
Yfilkes-Barre,  some  20  years  ayo.  Six  chil- 
dren raourn  the  lo3s  of  a  devoted  mother — 
Mrs.  James  P.  Taylor,  wife  of  the  editor  of 
the  Montrose  Republican;  Charles  E.  Ayars, 
with  Thompson  Derr  &,  Brother's  insurance 
agency;  David  P.  Ayars,  cashier  of  the 
Miners'  Savings  Bank;  Shepherd  Ayars, 
teller  in  tbe  same  institution;  Nettie,  wife  of 
Harry  Stoddart,  and_  Miss  Lizzie  Ayars. 
Mrs.B.F.Oheever,  of  West  Chester,  now  here, 
is  a  sister,  and  Mrs.  Pratt  Bishop,  of  Media, 
is  a  half  sister.  Mrs.  Ayars  was  a  member 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  had  a 
very  large  circle  of  friends. 


I>eath  of  Mrs.  Shiber. 

Jane,  wife  of  Charles  Shiber,  died  at  her 
home  in  this  city  on  Sunday, March  10,af  ter  a 
protracted  illness.  She  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1822  and  came  to  this  oountry  when 
a  girl.  She  was  identified  with  the  Episco- 
pal Church  and  was  a  loving  mother  and  a 
good  neighbor.  She  is  sarvived  by  her  hus- 
band and  five  children — Annie,  widow  of 
Wm.  H.  Tennant;  Matilda,  wife  of  Wm,  Fry; 
Alfred  J.,  Charlea  C.  and  George  W.  Shiber. 
To.ere  are  also  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Schuylkill  County,  in  New  Jersey  and  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Funeral  Wednesday  at  2 
from  the  residenoe,  108  North  Washington 
Street.  

A  Former  "Wilkes- Barrean  Dead. 

Treat  B.  Camp,  formerly  of  this  city,  at 
one  time  engaged  in  the  insurance  business 
here,  died  in  San  Francisco  recently.  Dur- 
iug  the  war  he  belonged  to  the  62d  Penna. 
Vols.,  and  was  during  his  time  of  service 
captain  of  Co.  D.  His  body  was  oared  for 
after  death  by  the  Geo.  H.  Thomas  Post,  2, 
Dept.  of  California,  G.  A.  R.,  and  was  buried 
with  military  honors  in  the  Golden  City- 
Oapt.  Camp  had  many  friends  in  Wilkea- 
Barre  and  his  military  record  was  a  very 
honorable  one. 
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An  Old  Physician  Dead. 
Dr.  Charles  Wagner,  for  many  years  b 
medical  praotitioner  in  Wilkes-Barre,  died  in 
Hanover,  Germany,  on  Thursday,  Maroh  7. 
at  2  am.  The  news  came  by  cable  to  his 
brother,  Dr.  F.  Wagner,  of  tbia  city,  who 
states  that  deceased  bad  long  been  a  viotim 
of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  The  result 
of  the  autopsy  was  also  cabled  here,  the  cause 
of  death  having  been  found  to  be  a  narrow- 
ing of  one  of  the  heart  valves,  or  technically 
mitral  stenosis,  ending  finally  in  appoploxy. 
Deoeased  was  born  in  Germany  in  1823,  and 
was  educated  at  the  famous  University  of 
Gotlingen,  where  he  took  his  medical  decree 
in  1847.  He  served  in  the  Hanoverian  army 
as  surgeon  during  the  Sohleswig-Holstein 
war,  and  was  also  a  surgeon  in  the  Crimean 
war.  He  oame  to  Wilkes-Barre  in  1860,  and 
aoquired  a  large  practice  between  that 
time  and  1874,  in  which  latter 
year  ho  retired  from  active  professional 
life.  He  was  oae  of  tne  original  members 
of  the  Luzerne  County  Medical  Society  in 
1861.  From  the  time  of  his  retirement, 
1874,  nntil  his  death  he  divided  his  time 
between  America  and  hi3  native  land.  He 
left  here  for  the  last  time  Jan.  1,  1883,  since 
which  time  he  had  enjoyed  excellent  health, 
and  he  was  preparing  for  a  return  to  Wilkes- 
Barre.  In  fact  he  and  a  sister  nad  engaged 
passage  on  a  steamship  and  were  expecting 
to  reaoh  Wilkes-Barre  in  April.  Deceased 
leaves  no  issue,  but  is  survived  by  his  brother 
in  Wilkes-Barre  and  by  a  brother  and  two 
Bisters  in  Germany.  He  leaves  considerable 
personal  property.  A  cablegram  says  he  was 
buried  Monday  afternoon. 


The  Late  Dr.  Wageer. 

Wilkes- Basse,  March  11,  1889.— Editob 
Eeoobd:  You  announce  the  death  in  Ger- 
many of  Dr.  Charles  Wagner,  formerly  of 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  doctor  was  one 
of  our  leading  physicians  and  surgeons, 
kind,  charitable,  and.  a  very  willing  worker 
among  the  injured  in  the  mines,  when  many 
had  no  home  or  help  bat  that  provided  by 
the  band  of  kindness  and  charity. 

There  was  no  Wilkes  Barre  Hospital  then, 
and  it  is  a  pleasant  memory  of  the  past  to 
acknowledge  his  gratuitous  professional 
kindness  toward  the  suffering  poor  and 
needy,  supplemented  by  the  substantial 
necessities  of  basket  and  store,  furnished 
freely  by  those  ladies  who  were  then  re- 
nowned for  their  constant  charitable  con- 
siderations among  the  needy  eiok  and 
wounded.  Among  the  foremost  of  whom 
were  Mrs.  Nancy  Drake,  Mrs.  Mary  Lane, 
Mrs.  Ziba  Bennett.  Mrs.  Ratter,  Mrs.  Jesse 
Thomas,  Mra.  Fuller  and  others.       g.  u. 


Died  In  Iowa. 

The  What  Cheer  (Iowa)  Patriot  reports  the 
death  on  Maroh  1,  of  a  former  Luzerne 
County  man.  The  account  is  highly  eulogis- 
tic and  gives  theso  facta: 

M.  Irescott  was  born  in  Huntington,  Lu- 
aerne  County,  Fa.,  Deo.  11,  1826,  and  lived 
there  until  he  was  in  his  30th  year.  He  then 
moved  to  Folo,  111,,  where  he  1  ived  till  1861 
when  he  moved  to  Lanark,  III.  Here  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Jane  Fowell  on  Jan.  11, 
1863.  Their  union  was  blessed  with  four 
eons,  E.  M.,  superintendent  of  the  What 
Cheer  Coal  Co.;  Wm.,  who  is  engaged  in 
photography  in  Rockford,  III.;  Ohas.  E., 
who  is  editor  of  the  Turner  Democrat,  Tur- 
ner, 111.;  and  Bert,  who  is  attending  high 
school  at  Whet  Cheer.  In  1869  Mr.Tres- 
cott  united  with  the  M.  E.  Churoh  and  re- 
mained a  faithful  member  until  hi3  death, 
They  removed  to  What  Cheer  in  May,  1884, 
when  be  wont  into  the  employ  of  the  What 
Cheer  Goal  Go. 


Note  from  Dilton  Yarington. 

Some  months  ago  the  Reoobd  received  the 
following  note  from  Dilton  Yarington,  of 
Carbondale,  bat  the  same  did  not  get  into 
print.  It  i3  well  worth  printing  even  now. 
Mr.  Yarington  is  a  naiive  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
and  is  quite  hearty  at  the  age  of  88-  He  and 
hi3  good  wife  have  been  spared  to  live  in 
marriage  bonds  for  the  unusual  period  of 
81  years: 

Editob  Record:  In  your  paper  of  No- 
vember 23, 1  noticed  an  item  relative  to  Dr. 
Howoil,  who  said  he  wa3  down  in  North- 
ampton County  last  week  attending  the  9oth 
birthday  of  hi3  grandfather,  who  is  hale  and 
hearty  and  hi3  mind  as  clear  as  ever;  "that 
he  voted  for  Harrison  in  1840,  and  also 
voted  at  sis  previous  Fresidential  elections, 
cistiog  his  first  vote  for  John  Q.  Adams  in 
1816." 

Now  I  don't  deny  that  he  might  have  voted 
at  the  Presidential  election  in  1816,  but  if 
his  first  \oie  for  President  was  given  to 
Adams,  he  did  not  vote  at  all  till  1824.  Mr. 
Adams  was  not  a  candidate  till  1824.  In 
1816  James  Monroe  (Demoorat),  and  Rufas 
King  (Federal),  were  the  only  candi- 
dates running  or  voted  for;  there- 
fore it  seems  very  plain  that 
Doctor  Howell's  grandfather  didaot  vote  in 
1816,  but  that  his  first  vote  was  given  for 
Adams  in  1824,  making  oniy  four  votes  that 
he  gav3  previous  to  1840  for  President,  and 
this  is  my  esse  precisely.  I  became  a  voter 
by  "age"  just  ens  month  before  the  election 
of  1824,aud  at  that  election  there  were  four 
candidates — Wm.  H.  Crawford,  Henry  Clay, 
Andrew  Jackson  and  John  Qcincy  Adams. 
Mr,  Adams  was  elected  by  the  Hoa£3  of 
Representatives,  there  being  no  election  by 
the  people,  no  one  of  the  candidates  having 
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a  majority  over  the  other  three.  My  vote  at 
that  election  woo  given  for  Jackson.  1  voted 
for  him  again  in  18:23  and  again  in  1832. 
I  don't  suppose  are  now  many  living  that 
voted  three  times  for  Jackson  for  President, 
That  finished  up  my  Democracy,  and  since 
I  have  always  supported  the  Whig  or  Repub- 
lican party.  Yon  will  thns  see  that  Dr. 
Howell's  grandfather  voted  but  seventeen 
times  for  President,  as  well  as  myself, 

Dnc/roN  Yakington. 


His  Father  Dlsapppeared. 
Charles  Haines,  of  Plymouth,  an  old-time 
citizen  of  a  part  of  Wilkes  Barre  Township, 
formerly  Plains,  now  Pardons  Borough,  was 
admitted  to  the  City  Hospital  March  18  for 
treatment.  He  is  suffering  from  a  cancer 
on  the  lower  lip  that  developed  about  a  year 
ago.  The  patient  is  a  son  or  Samuel  Haines, 
who  disappeared  so  mysteriously  over  fifty 
years  ago  and  has  never  been  heard  from, 
from  the  evening  when  he  left  Ziba  Ben- 
nett's store  to  return  to  his  home,  just  be- 
yond Calvin  Parsons''  residence.  It  was 
thought  at  the  time  that  he  was  murdered 
by  a  colored  man  named  Isaac  Dunoan,  who 
lived  at  the  Junoiion  bouse,  just  beyond  the 
L.  V.  RR.,  on  the  Laurel  Ran  Road.  It  is 
said  that  Hannah,  Isaac's  wife,  just  before 
she  died,  oonfe^sed  that  her  husband  lulled 
Hamea  while  on  his  way  home  and  after 
wards  sunk  the  body  in  the  river  near  the 
canal  aqueduot,  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek. 


OtfRIOUS  OLD  HE  MX  BOOK. 


One  of    the   Few  Copies   That  Remained 

After  the  Edition  was  Destroyed  by  the 

Shakerg. 

Geo.  VY.  Gustin,  the  artist,  hands  the 
Reoobd  a  curious  old  volume  which  he  may 
pesaibly  present  to  the  Historical  Society, 
certainly  a  fitting  place  for  it.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Shakers  three  quarters  of  a 
century  8#o,  and  it  is  a  literary  cariosity.  It 
was  so  much  of  a  literary  and  theological 
curiosity  at  the  time  of  publication  that  the 
Shakers  oalled  it  in  and  destroyed  every 
oopy  that  could  be  procured. 

The  title  page:  "Millennial  Praises,  con- 
taining a  collection  of  gospel  hymns  adapted 
to  the  day  of  Christ's  ?eoond  appearing, 
composed  for  the  use  of  his  people.  Han- 
cock; Printed  by  Josiah  Taloott.  Junior, 
1813." 

The  preface  states  that  the  hymns  were 
composed  by  "Believers  of  ditferent  place?, 
and  which  have  met  the  genera!  approbation 
of  the  Ministry  and  Elders  of  the  Church." 
The  preface  states  that  "some  of  the  hymns 
contain  lively  expressions  of  faith,"  and 
they  are  lively  indeed.  The  author  of  the 
preface  evidently  did  not  think  they  were 


adapted  to  permanent  use,  for  he 
says  "they  mu3t  be  limited  to  the 
period  of  their  usefulness,  for  no  gift 
or  order  of  God  can  be  binding 
on  Believers  for  a  longer  term  of  time  than 
it  can  be  profitable  to  theii  travel  in  the 
gospel." 

Many  of  the  hymns  are  pervaded  by  an  air 
of  real  piety  and  sincere  devotion,  while 
some  are  mere  essays  in  rhyme.  Borne  of 
the  stanzas  would  not  look  well  in  a  news- 
paper  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  {Shakers 
promptly  put  the  seal  of  their  disapproval 
upon  it.  Here  is  one  of  the  hymns,  show- 
ing that  shaking  was  not  a  modern  thing, 
but  as  old  as  God's  religion; 

THE  8HAEEB8. 

When  the  Lord  in  ancient  days, 
Bet  Mount  Sinai  in  a  blazo, 
O,  the  trumpet's  awful  sound! 
How  it  shook  the  solid  ground! 

When  the  burning  flames  appear'd. 
Guilty  rebels  shook  and  fear'd; 
Now  we  eoo  a  hotter  blaze, 
Kindled  in  these  latter  days. 

Now  the  flame  begins  to  run, 
Now  the  shaking  is  began. 
He  that  Rave  creation  birth, 
Shakes  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Tho'  the  wicket  stand  and  mock. 
They  shall  not  escape  the  shock; 
All  the  world  will  have  to  say. 
Shaking  is  no  foolish  play. 

Shaking  here  and  shaking  there, 
People  shaking  every  where 
Since  I  have  my  sins  confoss'd, 
I  can  shake  among  the  rest. 

We'll  be  shaken  to  and  fro, 
Till  we  let  old  Adam  go; 
When  our  souls  are  born  again, 
We  unshaken  shall  remain. 

Some  will  boldly  try  to  stand, 
Bat  the  Lord  will  Btiako  the  land; 
Sinners  who  shall  dare  rebel, 
Will  be  shaken  into  hell. 


New  Novel  by  Caleb  K.  Wright. 

Fbanoes  Slocum  ano  Sidney  Leab.  12  mo.  pp. 

200.     Robert  Banr  &  Son,  1889. 

The  many  friends  of  Hon.  Caleb  E.Wright 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  a  volume  from 
hta  pen  has  just  issued  from  the  pres3  of 
Messrs.  .Robert  Banr&  Son,  of  this  city. 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Wright's  other  works 
of  fiction  are  well  acquainted  with  the  happy 
gift  he  exercises  in  interweaving  with  the 
plots  of  bis  romances  the  events  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  native  valley,  and  in  investing 
the  familiar  features  of  its  landscape  with 
the  charm  of  his  imagery  and  poetic  delin- 
eation. In  the  present  volume  the  author's 
love  of  nature  rinds  expression  in  many  bits 
of  description  of  the  rural  scene;  and  the 
whole  prospect  stretching  away  from  Bald 
Mountain  to  Nantiooke  becomes,  under  his 
sympathetic  touch,  clad    with    the  joyous- 
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ner49  of  a  day  in  Jane.  Pleased  with  these 
happy  snrrouudings,  the  redder  is  ready  to 
weloorne  with  oordial  interest  *h«  several 
characters  as  they  present  themselves  in  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  plot. 

The  volnrae  embraces  two  poems.  The 
one  entitled  "Sidney  Lear."  is  a  Btory  con- 
nected with  the  incidents  of  an  early  period 
with  varying  scenes  in  both  the  old  and  the 
new  world.  It  recounts  the  adventures  and 
fortunes  of  a  Sootoh  soldier,  who  having 
served  in  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  is 
forced  to  flee  from  his  native  country,  and 
finds  a  retreat  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  at  a 
place  where 

"The  lake-born  Connawasset.  'white  with  foam 
And  filling  all  the  dreamy  wild  with  din. 
Washes,  in  headlong  race,  the  foot  of  brown 
Cullodon  Brae." 

A.  short  time  thereafter  his  daughter,  Sid- 
ney, the  heroine  of  the  tale,  after  long 
searching  for  her  father,  is  borne  by  chance 
to  his  cot;  but  the  years  that  have  inter- 
vened since  hi3  flight  from  his  former  home 
and  the  change  of  name  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt,  prevent  a  recognition  be- 
tween them;  and  the  daughter  does  not  learn 
their  true  relations  untii  after  her  father  has 
been  arretted,  charged  with  high  treason  and 
carried  back  to  Scotland. 

One  must  read  the  book  to  satisfy  one's 
interest  in  the  rapid  movement  of  the  plot 
that  follows  this  incident.  After  many 
vioissitudea  the  family  is  again  united  and 
happy  in  their  "Egle's  Eyrie"  on  Culloden 
Brae,  and  all  goes  well.  The  limits  of  this 
notice  will  permit  of  only  a  few  quotations 
from  the  book.  Sitting  at  table  with  his 
daughter  the  hardy  soldier  gives  thanks: 

"Great  Giver 
O1  a'  guid,"  his  grace  dp^ed;  "large  as  onr  needs 
The  measure  o'  thy  gifts.   Tak'  our  poor  thanks. 
The  best  that  poverty  affords,  an'  wi' 
Thy  blessing  crown  the  board." 

In  reference  to  the  Pretender's  attempted 
invasion  of  England  he  says: 

"Thence,  crown'd  with  martini  fame, 
Crossing  the  border  to  the  pibroch's  strain. 
To  tread  the  soil  of  Britain.   Then  Falkirk  ! 
And,  alas!  fatal  Culloden  Moor.  " 

The  island  of  Cuba  receives  this  poetic 
tribute: 

"All-wondrons  land  !    Born  of  the  sun  and 
Nurtur'd  by  the  eea.     How  beauty  wraps  her 
Robes  about  the  Sylvan  Isles  !    Spice-laden 
Winds,  proud  of  their  burden,  curl  through  the 
Waving  orange  groves." 

For  the  admirers  of  the  dog  creation  we 
give  a  final  extract: 

"How  much  a 
Dog  may  know  or  glein  from  human  6peech  has 
Not  by  zoologic  doctors  been  found  out. 
But  Jock  drank  at  the  wordy  tide,  with  wild. 
Enthusiastic  glee." 

The  other  poem  contained  in  the  book  is 
entitled  "Frances  Slocum,"  and  tells  the  sad 


story  of  the  oanlivity  of  the  ohild  who  a  few 
months  after  the  Massaore  of  Wyoming  was 
carried  awsy  from  her  father's  house  by  a 
roving  baud  of  Delaware  Indians  The  in- 
cidents of  her  life  among  the  ludians,  the 
long  search  for  the  lost  sister,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  her  family  to  find  her 
many  yearR  afterward  whan  she  had  beceme 
the  queen  of  the  Miami  Indiana,  narrated 
with  dramatio  effeot  in  very  pleasing  verse, 
goes  to  make  a  story  of  sustained  interest, 
and  one  that  will  doubtless  find  many 
readers. 

The  book  is  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper, 
and  its  typographical  appearance  reflects 
credit  upon  the  publishers.  It  will  make  its 
appearanoe  in  about  10  days. 


SIXTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Recollections  of  Some  of  the  Noted  Wl!k«g- 
Barre  Men  who  Paid  Ta-ses  in  1S2G,  as 
Noted  by  Caleb  E.  Wright,  iS-q. 

To  aid  in  the  research  of  the  Fells.  I  lately 
received  from  the  relatives  of  the  l°.te  -James 
P.  Dennis,  the  assessment  list  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  made  out  by  his  fsther,  Jacob  J. 
Dennis.  Being  without  date  1  scribe  it  to  a 
period  betweeb  1826  Rr.d  1830.  It  returns 
Judge  Hollenback  as  stili  living  and 
Jacob  Cist  as  dead.  Steuben  Butler  and 
Jacob  Sin  ton  are  named  by  the  assessor  as 
collectors. 

It  was  both  a  surprise  and  pleasure  to  look 
over  this  list  of  taxpayers,  so  many  of  whom 
it  was  my  privilege  personally  to  kcow. 
Here  were  jadges,  ministers,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, teachers,  merchants  and  citizens  by 
the  score;  even  Michael  Kinsley  (as  Jacob 
spelled  it),  assessed  with  his  store  house  on 
the  bank,  before  Morgan's  tavern.  This 
was  the  assidoous  German's  castle;  and 
from  it3  portal,  with  clock-like  regularity, 
be  passed  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
daily  round  of  multifarious  duties.  Except- 
ing Judge  Hollenbaok,  he  whs  the  most 
widely  known  man  of  the  town. 

In  boyhood  1  attended  the  ministrations 
of  the  four  clergymen  on  this  assessment 
list.  They  belonged  to  three  different  de- 
nominations. Joel  Ropers  was  a  Baptist. 
Mr.  Gildersleeve  a  Presbyterian.  Marma- 
duke  Pearoe  and  George  Lane  Methodists. 
The  two  last  named,  as  it  appears,  land 
owners. 

Mr.  Pearce,  a  man  of  large  Rize,  was  a 
synthetical  expounder  of  ecclesiastic  doc- 
trines. His  Bermon*  were  short  but  able. 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Lane  was  a  Bosnerges 
in  exhortation.  His  appeals  were  imbued 
with  signal  power.  Of  Mr.  Gildersleeve  I 
have  spoken  heretofore;  and  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
my  knowledge  is  more  limited  than  in  the 
other  cases. 
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This  assessment  list  ehromolcfl  two  phy- 
sicians. Dr.  Govcll  I  remember  as  a  tall, 
slim  man,  with  his  elbows  Dearly  touching 
on  his  back  as  he  Flood.  He  wan  high!; 
educated,  and  Tor  a  long  time  the  reigning 
functionary  of  his  profession.  He  had  the 
field  almost  to  himself. 

Dr.  T.  W,  Miner  was  of  a  later  date.  A 
brilliant  luminary  he  was.  Hib  early  life, 
especially  the  years  of  his  minority,  were 
passed  in  Doylestown.  His  affability,  his 
wit,  his  cheerful  manner,  are  not  forgotten 
here.  He  had  a  fellow  medical  student  by 
the  name  of  Prioe.  They  were  the  life  and 
joy  of  all  company  into  which  they  hap- 
pened to  pass.  In  all  the  surrounding 
country  where  their  peregrinations  led,  their 
appearanoe  was  hailed  with  delight.  On  ono 
tramp  in  the  country,  young  Miner  came  to 
a  hotel  alone.  "Well,  landlord,"  was  his 
salutation  on  entering,  "here  I  am,  without 
money  and  without  Price." 

Two  luminaries  of  the  Supreme  Bench, 
and  on  the  list  returned  by  Mr.  Dennis, 
commenced  their  judicial  careers  in  Lu- 
zerne. These  were  Thomas  Bnr&eide,  sub- 
sequently president  judge  of  the  Centre 
County  district,  then  for  a  time  judge  of 
Bucks  and  Montgomery,  and  then  promoted 
to  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  He  was 
genial  as  he  was  learned  in  the  law;  and 
no  one  was  more  ready  to  speak  of  his 
facial  properties  than  himself.  There  have 
been  many  men  more  handsome. 

The  fanio  of   John   Bannister  Gibson   is 
widespread.      His    intellectual   superiority 
recognized.    In  my  view,  he  had  always  a 
face  resembling  that  of  the  lion.      It  in 
spired  awe  and  respect. 

The  administration  of  David  Scott  was 
long  oentinued.  His  appearance  on  the 
bench  was  highly  dignified.  His  ohargea  to 
the  jury  I  keep  in  mind  as  models  for  imi- 
tation. His  delivery  was  slow,  emphatic, 
precise;  and  what  he  eaid  understood  with- 
out difficulty.  I  call  to  mind  no  judge  who 
elicited  more  admiration  from  me  than 
David  Scott. 

But  the  lawyers  on  Jacob's  list!  As  I  look 
over  their  names,  I  am  reminded  of  scenes 
in  the  old  court  house,  sixty  years  ago.  But 
this  communication  has  no  room  for  men- 
tion of  them.  0.  E.  Wright. 

Doylestown,  Jan.  34, 1889. 


&U233RN1S    BOROUGH    50   TEARS    AGO. 


Tklrd  Historical  Contribution  of  Old 
Resldonts  and  Old  Landmarks. 
Time  has  flown  rapidly  and  pleasantly 
fiinoa  my  last  contribution,  and  while  for 
three  weeks  I  visited  with  old  frienda  resid- 
ing outside  of  Luzerne  and  out  of  the  valley, 
my  time  has  bean  taken  up  in  ta&fiing  of  old 
timea  so  muoh  that  scribbling  has  been  out 


of  the  question.  I  attended  the  golden 
wedding,  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  tnarri&ge  of  John  Sharps 
OarpeMer  and  Elizabeth  Sehooley 
Carpenter,  at  their  pleasant  homo  in  We«t 
Pittston,  Feb.  10,  1889.  I  next  went  to  the 
Quaker  Oily.  While  there  I  oalled  on  our 
friend  Mary  Haines,  now  the  widow  Irons. 
She  informed  me  that  her  oldest  daughter, 
Marv  Jane,  now  Mrs.  Gaylord  Jud  Mathers, 
is  residing  in  Luzerne.  Also  visited  Jane 
Mathers,  cow  the  widow  Haines,  who  was  a 
young  lady  in  Luzerne  fifty  years  ago.  Her 
address  is  Yardleyville,  or  Newtown,  Bucka 
County,  Penn'a.  Returning  I  visited  Peter 
Strob,  who  owns  a  large  farm  located  two 
miles  from  Tunkhannock,  Wyoming  Coun- 
ty. He  is  pleasantly  located  and  a  well-to- 
do  farmer.  AH  apple-loving  friends  would 
do  well  to  give  him  a  call,  as  he  has  the  best 
varieties.  He  married  Elizabeth  Diokover, 
who  is  still  Jiving,  and  ner  hospitality  I 
shall  gratefully  remember.  Five  sons  are 
living.  Fetor  Stroll's  sister  Sallie  is  now 
Mrs  Daniel  Naugle,  of  Beioit,  Book  County, 
Wis.  His  sister,  Christiana,  is  Mrs.  John 
Fox,  of  Brainard,  Bntler  County,  Nebraska. 
His  half  sister,  Elizabeth,  is  Mrs.  Bsrnes 
Bonham,  of  Forty  Fort.  .Mary  Stroh  is 
Mra.  Robert  Barber,  of  Btewartsville, 
Warren  County,  N.  J.  Ruth  Gore  Stroh  is 
Mrs.  Charles  Bryant,  of  Forty  Fort.  I  re- 
turned to  Luzerne  by  way  of  the  oity  of 
Dallas,  and  called  on  Andrew  Eaub,  who  is 
Buffering  from  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  was 
69  years  oi3  February  12,  1869.  He  married 
Catherine  Pierce,  who  is  living.  Four  sons 
are  also  living. 

CaIIbcI  on  Bailie  Segraves,  of  Huntsville, 
who  is  now  the  widow  Waters.  She  hss  two 
sons  living.  Hero  I  met  uer  sister  Margaret, 
now  the  widow  Pettebone,  of  Truoksville. 
Her  husband,  E.  G.  Petiebone,  died  in  1S87. 
Sho  has  four  sons  and  three  daughters  liv- 
ing. Arriving  at  Luzerne,  I  was  permitted 
to  shake  hands  with  my  old  school  mate, 
James  Hancock,  of  Plains.  He  expressed 
great  pleasure  in  being  permitted  to  see  an 
old  acquaintance.  His  sifter,  Elizabeth,  is 
Mrs.  Fuller  Reynolds,  of  Plymouth.  His 
sister,  Catherine,  is  the  widow  Blair,  of 
Lewisburg. 

At  the  dinner  table  a  lady  friend,  daughter 
of  ari  oid  acquaintance,  reminded  me  of  a 
promise  to  relate  the  history  of  an  old 
building  which  she  passes  on  her  way  to  the 
Sarah  Bennett  grammar  school,  saying  that 
she  was  required  to  furnish  a  histonoal 
sketch  for  next  Friday  an&rnoon. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  old  building  was 
the  "Amanda  Pettebone"  honse.  A.  more 
modern  name  wa3  the  "Shebang;"  and  I 
gleaned  from  another  source  that  its  most 
modern  name  is  "that  piece  of  antique  de- 
coration."   Location,  the    corner  of   Main 
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and  Walnut  Streoi3.  It  was  built  eighty- 
five  years  ago  on  tho  farm  of  Oliver  Pette- 
bone, Sr.  Hip,  fp.rm  extended  from  tho  Sns- 
quehanna  River  to  the  to;)  cf  the  nicoutuin. 
His  son  Oliver  lived  m  the  house,  which  waa 
looated  when  first  built  where  Ryman  Street 
is  now  opened  in  incorporated  Luzorno. 
Oliver  Pettebone,  Jr.,  was  a  brother  of  ISoah 
and  Joshua  Pettebone,  now  both  dead.  He 
was  an  unole  of  Noah  Pettebone,  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Dorrancelon.  These  good,  old 
fashioned  names  are  retained  in  the  Pette- 
bono  family.  Amanda  Pettebone  was  the 
wife  of  Oliver  Pettebone,  Jr.,  and  at  one 
time  taught  a  private  school  in  her  own 
house.  At  a  Sunday  school  celebration, 
while  addressing  the  audience,  the  late  Rev. 
John  Dorrance  remarked  that  he  waa  one 
of  Amanda's  pupils.  After  the  death  of 
her  first  husband,  Amanda  married  Free- 
man Thomas  in  1843.  The  marriage  cere 
mony  was  performed  at  the  home  of  Mr«. 
Jane  Haines,  who  rented  the  hori33  where  £1. 
Walter  Abbott  now  lives. 

Freeman  Thomas  opened  the  Grand  Tun- 
nel at  Plymouth,  moved  from  theDce  to 
West  Branoh,  Pa.,  where  Amanda  died  a 
few  years  ego.  Frank  Daly  bought  her 
house,  and  moved  the  materials  to  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  just  below  the  old  Pettebone 
drift  on  the  hill,  and  resided  there  two  or 
three  years,  having  married  Elizabeth 
Cramer.  In  1850  the  frame  was 
again  unpinned,  moved,  and  beoame 
the  property  of  Morris  Or&mer,  who  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Frank  Da!y.  Abel  Green- 
leaf  bought  the  remains  and  built  a  blaok- 
smith  shop.  B.e  also  practiced  gunsmithing 
here,  and  repaired  watches  and  clocks. 
When  E.  Walter  Abbott,  in  1862  or  1863, 
purchased  the  estate  of  Abel  Green  leaf,  this 
piece  became  his  property.  When  he  be- 
came the  Mill  Hollow  Postmaster,  in  1886, 
this  old  ornament  was  hispostomce.  He  ran 
a  one-horse  grocery  in  connection.  George 
F.  MoQuire  rented  the  noose  for  a  grocery 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  town.  George 
Sanders,  alias  "Prof.  Sandermo."  also  used 
it  as  a  paint  shop.  Israel  D.  Willis  once 
rented  it  for  a  shoemaker's  shop.  The  Misses 
Bieher,  of  TruckRvilie,once  rented  the  dwell- 
ing for  a  dressmaking  establishment.  John 
Palmer  onoe  rented  it  for  a  duelling  house. 
While  residing  there  his  son  Joseph  was 
br.rn.  Abraham  Knarr  al?o  resided  here. 
While  he  was  tenant  F«nny  Davis,  now  Mrs. 
Daniel  Gallagher,  hnif  sister  of  Mrs.  A. 
Knarr,  was  born  in  1863. 

Michael  Lopha  and  his  first  wife  once 
kept  house  here.  His  brother,  George 
Lspha,  was  also  a  tenant  of  the  old  build- 
ing. Samuel  Henry  Reese  rented  it  in  1871. 

William  Simonson  also  rented  the  house. 

It  was  for  one  term  used  R3a  school  room, 
with  Ellen  S.  Hughes  teacher,  who  with  her 


half  sister,  Jane  S.  Houghton,  boarded  her 
brothers  here  while  engaged  in  tho  mercantile 
busine:<8  in  Mill  Hollow  in  David  Alher- 
holt's  fitorehotiijo,  now  J.  E.  Jsiogent  &  Co.'s 
drug  store.  Michael  Sullivan  once  rented 
here.  J.  E.  Lanphear  rented  it  for  a 
dwelling  housa  and  afterward  for  a  pleoe  in 
which  to  place  his  cobbler's  bench.  One 
Sunday,  as  the  Methodist  congregation  was 
returning  from  ohnroh,  whila  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J  E.  Lanphear  resided  here,  some  one  dis- 
covered that  the  roof  was  on  fire.  "Get  a 
ladder,"  paid  one,  "and  let  us  try  to  suvethe 
building"  "Throw  on  water,"  said  an- 
other, "and  do  not  Irt  tho buildingburn over 
the  heads  of  the  sleeping  occupants."  "Let 
it  burn"  cried  a  third.  At  that  critical 
point  the  man  of  the  house  appeared 
at  the  front  door  with  a  newspaper  in  hand 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  snch  a  breeze  around 
his  house  at  noonday.  On  receiving  the 
desired  information,  be  hastily  set  to  work 
to  extinguish  tho>  flames  with  a  cold  water 
bath.  Thus  the  old  house  was  saved  to 
ornament  Walnut  Street.  On  examination 
of  the  old  building  to  day,  I  found  that  the 
roof  and  second  floor  contain  seven  stove- 
pipe holes.  Any  person  in  search  of  a  house 
to  rent  will  see  at  a  glance  how  convenient 
it  will  be  to  set  up  a  stove  in 
any  corner  of  the  lower  rooms.  A 
brick  chimney  also  towers  aloft  from 
the  humble  habitation.  There  are  six 
window  frames,  one  or  two  pieces  of  sash 
and  six  whole  panes  of  glass.  The  door3  have 
walked  off,also.  The  floor  boards  are;Iooeened 
and  will  follow  suit.  After  Walnut  Street 
wa^  opened,  the  building  and  a  small  strip 
of  laud  became  the  property  of  Eliza 
Harris,  her  agent  having  nurchased  it  for 
her  of  E.  Walter  Abbott  for  $400,  in  the 
year  187-.  Raving  related  a  brisf  account 
of  its  past  history,  I  will  leave  the  recital  of 
its  present  history  to  another. 


LUZERNE  BOROUGH  50  YEARS  AGO. 


[Continaed.l 
Luzeene,  April  4,  1839.— Having  spent 
the  last  three  weeks  in  my  native  town, 
BLarfcseph,  now  lively  Luzerne,  I  have  Im- 
proved the  opportunity  of  calling  on  a 
number  of  old  friends  who  knew  the  town 
fifty  years  ago,  I  have  met  others  who  have 
resided  here  less  than  fifty  yeais,  yet  I 
write  of  thsm  from  th9  faoi  that  they  are 
numbered  among  the  old  people  of  Luzerne. 
Pierce  Bowman  liven  juat  outside  the 
borough  limits,  at  present,  but  was  born  in 
Hartaeph,  Oct.  24,  1810,  in  an  eld  weather- 
beaten,  wood- colored  house  that  stood  on 
the  ground  where  John  Aiherholt's  house 
now  stands.  It  was  a  one  story  and  a  half 
house,  baiit  in   1803  by  Johnny    Bowman, 
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father   of    Pierce,  and     oocupied     by  his 

family  fifty  years  ago,  he  having  diad  here 
in  1833,  Juno  4.  In  1803  Johnny  Bowrnan 
built  a  blacksmith  shop  shop  near  his  house, 
or  not  far  from  the  olu  red  mill  house.  In 
1829  the  shop  was  rebuilt.  This  old  black- 
smith shop  contained  a  trip-hammer,  and 
as  the  foreman  of  the  establishment  was  an 
early  ri3er,  the  tiip-hammer  served  the  pur- 
pose of  the  reveille,  for  itB  mnsio  could  be 
heard  for  some  distance,  announcing  the 
dawn  of  each  new  clay  and  cheating  the 
natives  out  of  their  last  morning  nap. 
The  second  story  of  this  blacksmith  shop 
was  rented  by  George  Houghton 
for  a  comb  factory.  It  was 
afterwards  used  as  a  dwelling  houae. 
After  William  Hancock  purchased  the 
property  the  old  shop  was  turned  into  a 
clover  mill.  The  building  was  torn  down 
after  1S71.  The  "Johnny  Bowman"  house 
was  torn  down  in  1861. 

Luoretia  Bowman,  mother  of  Fierce,  died 
in  Illinois  in  1863. 

Pierce  Bowman  has  a  remarkably  retentive 
memory  and  always  bad  a  weakness  for 
cider,  that  with  a  snap  in  it  preferred.  When 
Hartseph  had  no  temperance  houses  the 
men  who  occasionally  indulged  in  a  gla<?3 
of  sweet  cider  walked  to  Kingston  and 
made  their  purchases  at  the  old  Reynolds 
store.  Ore  day  when  Fierce  was  a  young 
men,  about  32,  he  became  very  thirsty, 
trudged  to  Kingston,  and  just  as  the  clerk 
was  about  to  hand  him  his  cider  his  father 
put  in  an  appearance  end  forbade  the  sale. 
Pierce  was  greatly  enraged,  and,  determined 
not  to  be  outdone,  took  the  stage  that  was 
passing,  wens  to  Tnnkhannook,  a  distanoe 
of  twenty-six  miles,  made  the  desired  pur- 
chase and  returned  in  the  stage,  informing 
his  cautiocs  father  that  he  found  some  cider. 
At  another  time  he  was  sent  io  the  same 
store  for  hah'  a  gallon  of  molasses  and  one 
quart  of  cider,"  and  through  a  mistake(?) 
called  for  two  quark-  of  cider  and  one  qaart 

Of  moia.5S83, 

Joan  Mathers  war;  born  near  the  toll  gate 
on  iha  turnpike  leading  to  Dallas*  in  the 
second  house  after  leaving  Kaub's  rmil,Nov. 
1, 131  ii.  His  father  was  foreman  in  a  paper 
mill,  once  located  near  tne  toll  gate.  He 
was  always  noted  for  being  good  at  a  game 
cf  checkers.  Mr.  Mathers  bought  his  pro- 
perty and  built  in  1841,  and  has  resided  in 
the  same  house  since.  He  has  three  sons 
and  four  daughters  living.  Two  daughters 
are  married.  Samantha  is  now  Mrs.  J.  0. 
Jackson,  of  Dallas,  and  Martha  Louisa  is 
now  Mrs.  G.  A.  Bonghtin,  of  Kingston.  His 
white  house  on  the  hill  bids  fair  to  become  a 
home  for  retired  bachelor  gentlemen  and 
maiden  ladies. 

Miss  A.  M.  Hughe3  was  bora  in  Hartseph, 
in  the  hoose  in  whioh  she  resides,  May  9, 


1823.  Miss  Hughes  expects  to  live  to  see 
the  year  1000.  She  has  an  excellent  appe- 
tite, a  consideration  greatly  in  her  favor. 
Her  house  is  well  supplied  with  newspapers, 
books,  pictures  and  brio-a-brao,  so  much  so 
that  when  I  called  to-day  I  was  afraid  to 
move  for  fear  of  displacing  some  ornament. 
She  contemplate??,  building  a  Queen  Anne 
cottage  as  soon  as  Walnut  {Street  is  opened 
through  the  Hnghes  estate. 

Asa  L,  Bishop  waR  born  in  Masonville, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1815;  spent 
his  boyhood  da>s  in  Olive,  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, K.  Y.,  came  to  Pennsylvania  when  26 
years  of  age,  settled  at  "Cherry  View,"  or 
Bennett's  Hill  farm,  in  1SG0.  He  ia  now  a 
resident  of  Luzerne,  and  his  home  is  on 
Bennett  Street.  Ho  is  very  feeble,  his 
health  having  been  poor  all  winter.  He  has 
been  a  practical  farmer,  enjoys  gardening, 
the  cultivation  of  fruit,  etc.  His  neighbors 
glean  many  useful  hints  on  farming  when 
he  relates  his  experience.  He  has  foar  eons 
and  two  daughters.  Two  of  hi3  eons  are 
married. 

For  a  time  we  will  leave  the  old  folks  who 
seem  disposed  to  take  exceptions  because  we 
tell  when  they  were  born,  and  turn  to  the  old 
buildings,  that  never  criticise,  and  by  re- 
quest write  more  of  some  of  the  domains 
that  remain  and  of  some  that  have  passed 
away. 

Waddell's  rented  house,  near  the  shaft, 
stands  exactly  north  and  south,  east  and 
west.  It  was  built  by  a  sun-dial,  and  dur- 
ing the  longest;  days  of  the  year  the  eon 
shines  down  the  chimney  in  the  dinner  pot. 
The  lower  part  of  the  large  chimney  in  this 
house  is  baiit  nine  feet  square  and  eaoioses 
three  tire  places,  one  of  which  contained  a 
grate  where  the  cooking  was  done.  Charles 
Mathers,  brother  of  John,  bought  this  house 
house  and  the  farm  on  whioh  it  is  erected  in 
1840,  and  resided  there  unrii  1875,  when  he 
moved  to  Wyoming,  where  he  died  in  1880, 
Sept.  16.  His  well  kept  and  well  cultivated 
fields  are  now  nearly  covered  with  Waddell's 
culm  dump.  His  wife,  Surrender  Kiub 
Mathers,  died  in  Luzerne,  in  the  fall  of 
1886,  Oct.  14.     Six  sons  are  living. 

It  is  supposed  that  Atherholt's  old  red 
mill  house  is  the  oldest  house  in  town.  A 
great  msnj  different  families  have  resided 
there. 

By  way  of  the  correction  of  a  blunder 
made  in  my  first  contribution  it  should  be 
said  that  James  Segraves  resided  in  this 
house  fifty  years  ago. 

An  old  log  house,  sided,  colored  red,  lo- 
cated near  where  Thomas  Kline's  rented 
house  cow  stands,  near  iron  bridge,  was 
known  as  the  "Adam  Shafer"  hon?e.  The 
freshet  that  occurred  July  18,  1850,  swept 
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this  old  house  away.  The  occupants  es- 
caped. Abraham  Knarr,  Sr.,  v/ho  died  in 
1884,  lived  in  this  house  when  the  high 
water  of  1850  oarried  this  old  landmark 
down  Toby's  Crook. 

Adam  Shafereold  the  first  whisky  that  was 
ever  sold  in  Hartseph,  while  ha  resided  here. 
He  acted  as  farmer  at  one  time,  cultivating 
the  part  of  the  land  that  was  then  cleared, 
now  owned  by  John  Mathers.  He  also  had 
charge  of  Hollcnbsck's  piaster,  clover  and 
oil  mill.  Henry  Fre.ee  lived  in  this  old  log 
hut  fifty  years  ago. 

If  I  am  nofc  spirited  away  by  ghosts  from 
these  departed  houses  and  by  tlie  old  resi- 
dents who  refuse  to  have  their  ages  pub- 
lished, I  will  toll  you  more,  some  future 
time,  of  old  houses  and  of  old  people  v/ho 
are  still  living  and  who  were  Hartseph's 
residents  fifty  years  ago. 


THE  LATJE  WALTER  G.  STERLING. 


The    Fimeral    Services— Additional   Facta 
of  Hla  Life. 

The  funeral  service?,  of  Walter  G.  Sterling 
were  held  Tuesday,  April  16th,  at  the  resi- 
dence on  South  River  Street.  The  funeral 
was  private.  Selections  from  the  eeripture3 
were  read  by  Reva.H.L.  Jones  and  H,E. Hay- 
den,  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  A  quartet 
composed  of  Mra,  Brundage,  Mies  Brundage 
and  Messrs.  Darling  and  Woodward  sang 
several  selections.  About  twenty-five  of  the 
most  intimate  business  associates  and  friends 
of  deceased  accompanied  the  remains  to 
Hollenbaok  Cemetery.  The  casket  was 
borne  by  four  colored  men. 

Some  additional  facts  of  the  life  of  de- 
ceased have  been  gleaned  since  his  death.  He 
was  born  at  Black  Walnut,  near  Msshoppen, 
Nov.  24,  1821.  Hia  parents  were  Daniel 
and  Rachel  Sterling.  Major  Daniel  Sterling 
will  be  recalled  a3  one  of  the  most  energetic 
business  men  of  his  day,  his  enterprises  cov- 
ering an  extended  territory  up  and  down  the 
Susquehanna.  About  1835  young  Sterling 
came  to  Wilkes-Barre  with  his  father,  where 
he  entered  the  office  of  George  M. 
Hollenbaok  and  beoame  the  trusted  and 
confidential  clerk  of  that  extensive  business 
man,  attending  to  his  exacting  interests 
with  marked  success.  During  the  gold  ex- 
citement in  the  West  be  was  one  of  the  '49- 
ers  who  went  to  California  in  search  of  their 


fortunes,  he  being  a  paasenger  around  Cape 
Horn  in  the  Grey  Eagle.  He  remained  there 
two  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  ho  returned  to  this  city  and  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Hollenbaok  established  a  pri- 
vate ban*;,  he  in  the  meantime  having  con- 
trol of  Mr.  Holienbr.ck's  busidess  interests. 
He  was  soon  persuaded  to  sever  his  connec- 
tion with  that  institution  ftnd  assisted  in  or- 
ganizing the  Second  Nations!  Bonk  end  be- 
came its  vioe  president.  He  afterwards 
aided  in  the  organization  of  the 
Peoples'  Bank  and  was  chosen  its  vice 
president.  His  own  business  became 
so  extensive  that  he  relinquished  his  official 
position  and  attended  to  his  private  tdfairs. 
This  kind  of  life  did  net  run  according  to 
his  tastes,  and  he  soon  entered  the  Miners' 
Savings  B^ak,  Hero  he  remained  until  the 
eiokne^  which  had  been  UJ^d^rminirr:  his 
health  tor  nine  years  completely  prostrated 
him.  Until  this  time  he  was  &c-,>:ctary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Wii'ses-BLTre  Bridge  Co. 
He,  in  connection  with  S.  L.  innrlow, 
erucisd  Music  Hall,  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
struction the  nnest  building  in  this  eity.  Ee 
was  associated  with  every  progressive  move- 
ment that  claimed  tho  attention  of  the  citi- 
2c:iior  Wi'iies-B^rre,  wL;en  it  received  its  first 
ludnstrisl  impetus.  Every  laudable  move- 
ment, every  favcred  enterpriee  found  him  in 
the  ran&scf  its  supporters.  He  wbs  a  bril- 
liant business  man  and  until  his  sickness 
wa3  recognized  as  having  no  superior  in  ac- 
counts or  finances.  Of  hi3  strict  integrity 
and  uprightness  in  business  it  would  be  su- 
perfiuoas  to  make  extended  mention.  His 
death  tends  to  revert  fchi-  mind  more  thought- 
fully ever  his  life's  history,  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  baa  pronounced  his  o;vn  euiogy,  not 
in  vords  but  ia  hi3  daily  acta.  Daring  the 
three  years  of  his  illness  he  never  spoke  an 
impatient  word. 

Mr.  Sterling  is  survived  by  a  widow,  who 
was  M.i.rs  Emma  Eider,  and  six  children. 
Miss  Minnie  Sterling  is  the  only  child  by 
the  first  marriage.  J.  C,  Sterling,  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  the  only  surviving  brother.  De- 
ceased was  a  brother  of  the  lar-Q  D.  T. 
Sterling,  of  Me3hoppen;  the  lare  H.  G. 
Sterling,  of  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Jame3  P. 
Whaling,  Miss  Julia  Sterling,  Mr3.  D.  Mo- 
Donald,  ct  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Wallace,  of  Denver,  Col.  He  was 
an  uncla  of  Cashier  A.  A.  Starling,  of  the 
People's  Bank.  Mrs.  Northup,  of  Sioux 
City,  who  at  one  time  resided  in  this  oity,  is 
a  half-sister.  Ins  l^ie  Prof.  John  Whelen 
Sterling,  LL.  D„  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, was  a  brother. 
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Scenes  in  end  About  the  Town— Dleplay 
of  Colors-- Services  in  Various  Churches 
The  Events  of  Day  and  livening:. 
The  weather  of  Tuesday,  April  30,  was  a  ■ 
weloorne  change  from  that  of  the  half  dozen  ; 
days  preceding.  The  air  was  clear  and  cool, 
and  hundreds  attended  the  various  esercises 
in  commemoration  of  that  great  event  in 
America's  political  history,  the  inauguration 
of  George  Washington.  Along  the  princi- 
pal streets  there  floated  from  mastheads  the 
National  fiag.  Tho  colors  hong  from  many 
porches,  and  werG  conspicuous  in  the  win- 
dows of  many  private  residences.  Most  of 
the  business  houses  were  closed  during  the 
afternoon,  and  people  were  out  in  great 
nambera  enjoying  the  holiday,  while  the 
spirit  of  American  patriotism  was  kindled 
anew. 

EXEE0ISE3   AT   ST.    STEPHEN'S. 

A  great  throng  assembled  in  St.  Stephen's 
at  9  in  the  morning,  the  hour  on  Inaugura- 
tion Day  at  which  President  Washington  at- 
tended divine  service  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  congregation  was  augmented  by  the 
attendance  &t  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  B.  Hodge  making  the. 
address.  Many  other  congregations  "were 
also  represented  by  pastors  and  people. 

The  music  was  by  a  union  choir,  led  by 
Prof.  Alexander,  Prof.  Crnttecden's  organ 
accompaniment  being  reinforced  by  a  large 
orohestra  of  the  leading  musicians  of  town. 
The  voinma  of  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
was  full  and  strong  and  heartily  eniered 
into  by  the  congregation. 

The  opening  hymn  was  grand  "Old 
Hundredth."  A  peculiar  and  impressive  ef- 
fect was  imparted  by  having  choir  and 
orchestra  come  to  a  deal  pause  at  the  end 
of  each  line,  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
fashion  lining.  Nothing  was  wanting  except 
to  have  one  of  the  clergymen  read  the 
lines. 

The  worshipers  were  provided  with  service 
slips  and  all  jomed  in  the  responses  with  en- 
thusiasm The  proper  psalms  for  the  day 
were  the  85th  and  122i.  The  lessons  were 
the  8th  chapter  of  Deuteronercy  and  the  8th 
chapter  of  St  John.  The  pruyers  were  for 
the  President  of  the  D.  S.,  for  tbo  country, 
for  a  blowing  on  the  families  of  the  land, 
and  for  the  unity  of  tho  Church  ofGcd.  The 
dosing  hymn  was  "Rise,  crowned  with 
light,  imperial  Salem  rise." 


Rev.  Mr,  Jones  spoke  briefly.  He  re- 
lated how  a  traveler  in  Nicaragua  in  1857 
saw  a  portrait  of  tho  first  President  of  tho 
United  States,  and  was  told  it  was  "Saint 
jGeorgu"  Washington.  The  rector  alluded 
to  his  unbending  integrity  and  his  pure 
Christian  di-cipJeahip.  Ke  Raid  that  Epis- 
copalians w -e  proud  that  Washington  was 
of  their  con  moaion,  but  he  was  not  narrow 
minded  and  bigoted.  He  wa3  oatholio  in  the 
full  sonee  <  f  the  word,  as  was  shown  by  hi3 
action  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Communion  with  a  Presby- 
terian congregation. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hodge  delivered  the  address  and 
it  was  replete  with  facts  of  history  and  prao- 
tioal  comments  thereon.  He  had  no 
manuscript  other  than  a  few  quotations  and 
began  by  saying  that  we  are  living  in  an  era 
of  centennial  celebrations.  For  15  years  we 
have  been  warming  our  hearts  with  the  flre3 
of  patriotism  which  our  fathers  kindled  a 
century  ago.  It  is  well,  amid  the  bustle  of 
thG  present,  when  the  past  is  often  forgot- 
ten, to  tread  the  paths,  onr  grandaires  trod. 
We  are  now  celebrating  the  last  crowning 
act  of  this  drama  of  100  years  ago .  It  turns 
our  attention. 

First,  to  the  event  itself.  It  was  a  pivotal 
event.  Upon  it  turned  tho  history  of  this 
nation,  yes,  the  destiny  of  the  world,  and 
npon  it  still  towers  the  mighty  sweep  of  our 
destiny.  All  else  in  our  straggle  with  the 
mother  oountry  had  been  preparatory.  This 
was  the  real  beginning.  Our  dangers  did 
not  cease  when  the  war  endfd.  The  crisis 
was  but  begun.  The  period  from  tho  sur- 
render of  Cornwallia  to  Washington's  in- 
auguration was  a  crisis.  Disintegration  be- 
gan. Selfishness  asserted  itself.  Opposing 
forces  drew  man  apart.  The  centripetal  and 
the  centrifugal  forces  were  not  in  harmony. 
Some  leaders  wanted  monarohy.  borne  as- 
serted State  rights.  There  was  no  unity,  no 
common  thought.  As  Finke  has  said,  that 
period  wa3  fraught  with  more  tremendous 
alternatives  of  future  welfare  or  misery  for 
mankind  than  it  is  easy  for  the  imagination 
to  grasp.  Washington  in  bis  letter  to  the 
governors  of  the  several  Suites  wrote: 
"Tnis  is  the  time  of  your  political  probation. 
This  io  tho  moment  when  the  eyes  of  the 
who'o  worid  are  turned  upon  you.  This  is 
tho  moment  to  establish  or  ruin  the  national 
character  forever.  For  according  to  the  sys- 
tem of  government  the  States  shall  adopt  at 
this  moment,  they  will  stand  or  fall;  and  by 
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their  confirmation  or  lapse  it  is  yet  to  bo  de- 
cided whether  the  revolution  moat  ultimately 
be  considered  ass  a  blessing  or  a  curse — a 
blessing  or  a  curse,  not  to  the  present  age 
alone,  for  with  our  fate  will  the  destiny  of 
unborn  millions  be  involved." 

There  were  "Artiolea  of  Confederation," 
but  they  proved  a  "rope  of  s^nd."  One  of 
the  wisest  of  that  day  said:  "Congress  can 
declare  war,  but  cannot  wage  it;  they  can 
make  peace,  but  cannot  enforce  it;  they  can 
borrow  money,  but  cannot  poy  it;  and  they 
oan  coerce  a  State  provided  the  State 
agrees."  Congress  became  en  objeot  of  in- 
difference if  not  of  positive  contempt.  No 
quorum  could  regularly  be  had.  They  could 
make  no  commercial  treaties.  Money  be- 
came Boaroe.  Discontent  became  common. 
The  people  were  fast  disregarding  all  gov- 
ernment. Anarchy  was  growing  daily  and 
foreigners  were  already  laughing  at  the  fail- 
ure of  democracy. 

It  was  under  these  ciroumstanoes  that  the 
Federal  Convention  wa3  called  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1787,  and  the  battle  was  fought 
within  its  closed  doors.  Washington  presid- 
ed and  he  succeeded  in  binding  the  men  to- 
gether in  a  common  cause.  He  said:  "It  is 
too  probable  that  no  plan  we  propose  will  be 
adopted.  Perhaps  another  dreadful  conflict 
is  to  be  sustained.  If,  to  please  the  people, 
we  offer  what  we  ourselves  disapprove,  how 
oan  we  afterward  defend  our  work?  Let  us 
raise  a  standard  to  which  wise  and  the  honest 
cau  repair.       Evont  is  in  the  hand  of  God." 

The  result  was  the  constitution— under 
which  we  have  lived  and  grown  great  through 
these  100  years,  and  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  said  it  was  "the  most  wonderful  work 
ever  struok  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain 
and  the  purpose  of  man." 

Evan  then  the  dangers  had  not  passed. 
There  was  doubt  if  the  constitution  would  be 
adopted,  so  great  was  the  jealousy  of  men 
end  States,  and  the  conflict  of  opinion.3.  It 
was  not  until  nine  States  had  confirmed  the 
work  of  the  convention  and  Congress  had 
named  the  day  for  the  election  of  electors, 
end  these  had  named  Washington  as  their 
unanimous  choice,  and  he  had  been  inducted 
into  office,  that  the  Union  was  secure.  It 
was  a  day  of  espousal  of  the  13  colonies  to 
the  man  they  loved. 

Secondly,  we  meet  to-day  in  a  vast  cathe- 
dral— a  cathredral  of  a  hundred  years,  and 
the  day  serves  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  man. 
The  other  celebrations  turned  to  principles, 
to  events  to  men,  many  men.  Yet  there  is 
one  oollossal  figure  that  towers  above  them 
all.  It  is  for  the  grand  combination  in  him 
that  we  pronounoe  him  great.  In  his  com- 
bination of  character  he  stands  above  his 
fellows.  In  the  post  oentcry  other  great 
men  have  come  and  gone.  Like  near-by 
planets  whioh  outshine  the  distant  sans,  they 


have  dazzled  for  a  time  by  their  brilliancy, 
but  Washington  is  greater  than  they.  It  is 
their  nearness  that  makes  them  brilliant. 
There  is  no  one  name  amid  the  heroes  of  the 
past  that  gathers  so  much  of  praise  in  so 
many  lands  as  that  of  Washington. 

Third,  this  event  turns  our  attention  to 
and  emphasizes  God  in  the  event,  and  God 
in  the  man.  God  brought  the  event  and  the 
man  together.  When  he  took  his  oath  of 
office  100  years  ago  the  people  shouted 
"Long  live  Washington,"  and  the  echo  has 
never  died  away.  We  catch  it  no  to  day 
and  shout  it  with  glad  aoolaim.  Washing- 
ton will  live  long  in  the  memory  of  his 
countrymen  an  an  example,  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  his  oountrymen.  We  do  well  to 
emphasize  the  relations  of  God  with  this 
event.  Washington  reoognized  God  at 
Valley  Forge  in  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Revolution  and  in  his  inauguration  and  in 
his  farewell  address.  We,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  century,  enjoy  the  fruitage  of  those  year3. 
We  recognize  as  God's  gift  our  magnificent 
domain,  our  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  our  free  institutions,  our  liberty 
an  dour  growing  prosperity,  and  dedicate 
all  to  him. 

The  servioes  concluded  with  the  singing  of 
the  hymn,  "God  bless  our  native  land,"  and 
the  benediction. 

MEMORIAL   PBESBYTEBIAN. 

A  fine  audience  assembled  in  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Churoh  at  9  o'clock.  Special 
musio  was  rendered  by  a  choir  of  about  20 
voices  from  the  Young  People's  Choral  So- 
ciety, under  the  leadership  of  G.  S.  Rippard. 
The  hymns  sung  were  patriotic  selections 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  "America" 
rolled  out  in  splendid  volume,  and  another 
hymn  was  the  one  beginning: 

Great  God  of  nations,  now  to  Thee 
Our  hymn  of  gratitude  we  raise. 
Rev.  Caspar  R.  Gregory  gave  sn  address, 
and  gave  a  number  of  characteristics  of  our 
government  for  whioh  we  should  be  thank- 
ful. It  is  elastic,  yet  firm.  The  speaker 
traced  the  wonderful  advance  of  the  country 
ander  the  Constitution  in  moral  and  re- 
ligions sentiment,  and  in  wealth  and  re- 
sources. All  these  thing*  have  oome  under 
the  favor  of  God.  "As  Washington  invoked 
aid  from  heaven  for  his  future  guidance,  so 
must  we  look  to  that  Higher  Power  for  our 
future  weal  " 

THE   HEBBEW   TEMPLE. 

The  servioes  at  the  synagogue  on  South 
Washington  Street  were  very  interesting. 
The  chief  feature  was  the  address  ny  Rev. 
Dr.  Rundbaken,  the  pastor.     He  said: 

The  centennial  enni^er^ary  of  Washing- 
ton's first  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
United  States  is  also  the  centennial  of  the 
first  day  of  the  actually  constituted  Amerioan 
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Republic.  It  is  the  birthday  of  freedom 
which  we  celebrate  to-day,  as  rIbo  tho  re- 
membtauoo  of  the  horo  who  battled  for  thia 
boo.a  is  Baored  and  dear  to  03.  A  hundred 
years  ago  freedom  wa3  proclaimed  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  all  the  oppress- 
ed and  down-trodden  were  invited  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  blessings  of  liberty.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  oentury  glorious  results  had 
been  arrived  at,  and  countless  and  multi- 
farious blessings  had  flown  out  of  the  oorn- 
noopia  of  our  Federal  Constitution  for  our 
happy  and  prosperous  Nation.  What  tbe 
heroes  of  a  great  past  who  have  fought  and 
lived  and  died  for  the  principle  of  freedom 
had  sown  with  tears  and  their  heart's  blood, 
we,  the  happy  descendants,  are  permitted  to 
reap  with  song  and  rejoicing.  Truly,  hare 
in  this  country  the  idea  of  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, as  conceived  by  the  religious  genius  of 
Israel  in  olden  times,  had  been  applied  in 
practice  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  Nation  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  It  is  true,  the  French 
people  had  proclaimed  a  Republic  in 
May  8,  1789,  but  so  far,  up  to  this  day, 
they  have  deplorably  failed  in  their  efforts 
to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  true  republi- 
can emancipation.  Evidently  the  Gallic 
race  lacks  the  aptitude,  tho  firmness  and 
clear-headedness  requisite  to  realize  repub- 
lican institutions  in  political  life.  It  seems 
that  among  all  modern  nations  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  alone  assimilate  and  uphold  liberal 
and  humanitarian  ideals  of  government. 
The  English  speaking  race  of  modern  times 
has  it  as  a  peculiar  gift  not  only  to  grasp  at 
high  principles  which  are  calculated  to  ben- 
efit human  welfare,  socially,  politically,  re- 
ligiously and  intellectually,  but  also  to  hold 
fast  to  these  high  principles,  to  maintain 
them  and  to  solidify  them  with  wonderful 
tenacity  into  reality.  And  so  it  is  explaina- 
ble why  the  law  of  freedom,  already  in  times 
of  yore  proclaimed  by  Israel,  has  in  modern 
times  found  its  interpreters,  its  advocates 
and  its  champions  in  the  fathers  of  our  bles- 
sed country.  When  Israel  was  delivered 
from  Egyptian  bondage  it  proclaimed  free- 
dom to  all.  In  Israel's  divine  constitution, 
in  the  revealed  book,  it  was  laid  down: 
"One  law  shall  be  to  him  that  is  home  born 
and  to  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  in  your 
midst."  And  this  fundamental  law,  the 
mainstay  of  any  free  government,  the 
fathers  of  our  Republio  have  adopted  from 
Israel's  book,  thus  securing  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberties  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land. 

Above  all  these  wise  men  of  our  nation's 
past,  rises  in  grandeur  as  well  as  in  charm- 
ing simplicity,  crowned  with  the  halo  of  a 
dying  glory,  George  Washington,  the  liber- 
ator and  model  citizen.  The  tribute  of  the 
day  is  devoted  to  his  memory!    The  most 


magnificent  ohorusof  sixty  millions  join  this 
day  with  might  and  main  in  praising  God 
and  blessing  the  memory  of  the  man  whose 
name  is  immortal  in  tho  recollection  of  men. 
As  long  as  our  Kepublio  will  last  the  name 
of  Washington  will  live  and  shine— to  speak 
with  Daniel,  "like  tho  brilliance  of  the  ex- 
panse, like  the  stars,  forever  and  ever." 
Washington  had  been  compared  to  the  old 
Roman  Consul,  Cinoinnatus,  who  was  re- 
garded as  tha  model  of  antique  virtue  and 
simple  manners.  I  thick,  however,  that  he 
stands  far  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
humanity.  He  was  greater,  nobler,  more 
exalted  than  the  old  Roman  Consul.  Cin- 
oinnatus was  a  Roman,  and  he  loved  exclus- 
ively the  Romans.  Washington  was  an  Amer- 
ican, and  he  loved  Mankind,  Resides  being 
a  liberator,  warrior  and  citizen,  he  was  also 
the  ideal  man,  imbued  with  stroiig  and  pure 
religions  convictions.  He  was  human  and 
humane.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  compare 
him  to  Moses,  the  man  of  the  Lord.  Moses 
was  the  first  liberator,  Washington  wa3  the 
second.  They  both  brought  freedom  to 
men,  and  bequeathed  tbis  boon  as  an  in- 
alienable right  to  posterity.  And,  as  Moaes 
had  planted  the  germs  of  perpetual  bloom, 
regeneration  and  progressiveness  in  tho 
spirit  of  Israel,  even  so  had  Washington  in- 
fused in  our  Republic  an  all-enduring  and 
lasting  vitality  which  facilitates  our  na- 
tion's growth,  strength,  unity  and  progress- 
iveness. 

The  doctor  then  oonoluded  his  address 
with  expressions  of  thanks  to  God  for  the 
past  and  present,  and  admonished  his  people 
to  revere  the  memory  of  the  fathers  of  the 
country  who  have  proclaimed  the  jubilee  to 
all  oppressed  and  handed  dov?n  to  ua  a  Con- 
stitution which  declares  that  every  man  is 
free,  without  distinction  of  oreed  and  race, 
and  entitled  to  all  rights  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  children  of  God's  creation. 

OEBMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Pursuant  to  the  instruction  of  the  car- 
dinal, comiuemorative  Bervioes  were  held  in 
the  Catholic  Churches  of  the  city  yesterday 
morning  at  9  o'clock.  At  the  German 
Catholic  Church  solemn  high  mass  was  cele- 
brated by  Father  Nagle.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  mass  he  explained  why  these 
memorial  services  are  held,  and  the  im- 
importanoe  of  the  day;  how  that  Washing- 
ton beoame  the  father  of  this  country. 
Father  Nagle  said  we  have  good  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  the  great  blessings  which 
have  been  vouchsafed  to  us.  Religion  is  the 
foundation  of  all  good  government.  Revo- 
lution is  always  preceded  by  a  downfall  of 
faith.  The  throne  and  the  altar  should 
etand  side  by  side.    The   choir   sang  "Te 
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Deum  Landamos"  and  also  Bang  during  the 
maBS. 

AT  SX.   MABy's 

Commemorative  servioes  were  also  held 
at  St.  Mary's  Church  in  the  morning.  High 
mass  was  celebrated  by  Father  Moffat.  Ho 
spoke  a  few  words  on  the  import  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Day  and  the  historical  recollections 
associated  with  it.  The  choir  song  daring 
mass,  and  the  sweet  melody  resounded 
through  the  church  as  tne  climaxes  were 
reached. 

FIRST  BAPTIST. 

A  good  audience  assembled  in  the  Fi*st 
Baptist  Churoh  at  the  centennial  service. 
There  was  no  special  music,  but  several  pa- 
triotic hymns  were  sung  BDd  Dr.  Frear  de- 
livered a  short  address,  appropriate  to  the 
day. 

THE  MEETING   IN   KINGSTON. 

There  was  a  fine  attendance  at  the  union 
Bervioe  in  Kingston,  at  Nelson  Mernoria 
Chapel.  Rev.  J.  G.  L'ckman  delivered  an 
historical  address,  giving  a  resume  of  the 
history  and  development  of  the  country. 

Rev.  F.  von  Krug,  spoke  of  the  discovery 
of  America  and  the  reason  why  the  Puritans 
came  here — to  seek  religious  liberty.  The 
oonntry  prospered  from  the  example  and  in- 
fluence of  such  sturdy  stock. 

Dr.  Sprague  said  that  Mr.  vou  Krug  had 
spoken  of  some  things  that  he  himself  had 
intended  to  mention.  He  then  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  educational  tendencies  of  the 
early  New  England  settlers;  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  and  colleges.  The  North 
far  outstrips  the  South  in  this.  The  Ameri- 
can nation  is  destined  to  become 
the  most  powerful  and  most  enlight- 
ened on  the  globe;  and  by 
situation  is  called  to  Christianize  China  and 
Japan.  Hon.  H.  B.  Payne  dwelt  upon  the 
life  and  character  of  Washington  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  at- 
tributed the  marvelous  prosperity  of  the 
country  to  the  fact  that  it  dwells  in  the  fear 
of  God.  We  are  m  danger  from  the  influx 
of  foreigners,  who  do  not  come  here  with  the 
same  laudable  motives  a^  the  early  settlers. 
They  come  here,  some  of  them,  for  gain- 
They  boast  of  pergonal  liberty  and  do  not 
respect  our  Sabbath.  They  rebel  against 
the  Constitution  and  encourage  anarchist 
principles.  Mr.  Payne'*  effort  was  most  in- 
teresting. Rev.  Mr.  Van  Sohoiok  referred 
to  the  little  hatchet  story,  and  said  there 
was  another  tree  to  out— the  tree  of  intem- 
perance, and  it  was  to  be  done  with  the 
hatchet  of  votes. 

There  was  considerable  patriotism  mani- 
fested. Many  private  residences  threw  out 
the  National  colors. 


Recolleotlons  of  tho  Luzerne  Bs.r. 

HON.  LUTHEB  KIDDEK. 

In  estimating  character,  one  generation 
does  not  apply  to  it-  the  same  standard  as 
another,  yet  all  honor  tho  man  wbo  is  happily 
distinguished  for  sincerity,  constancy  and 
liberality;  especially  him  who  ha3  passed 
through  high  offices  of  responsibility,  who 
has  not  treated  an  individual  with  injostice; 
although  he  oannot  be  seen  by  the  eye  of 
posterity,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  regarded 
with  reBpect  as  a  man. 

Judge  Kidder's  attorneyship  at  the  Luzerne 
Bar  was  contemporary  with  Judges  Wood- 
ward and  Oonyngham,  a  half  oentnry  since. 

In  a  measure  an  idea  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween then  and  now  may  be  obtained  by  re- 
membering Wilkes- Barra  w»th  a  population 
of  about  two  thousand,  and  Luzerne  County 
without  ga&,  railroads,  telegraphs  or  tele- 
phones, and  with  one  judge  learned  in  the 
law  presiding  over  her  courts. 

Posterity  concedes  to  Judge  Kidder  the 
reputation  of  having  performed  his  jadioial 
duties  with  fidelity  and  ability,  and  his  ex- 
ample teaches  the  lesjon,  that  to  ensure 
true  respeot  and  happiness,  a  man  must 
eschew  the  lures  and  enticements  of  pleasure 
sod  ambition, and  address  himself  earnestly 
to  the  service  of  uprightness,  justice  and 
truth.  ; . 

His  epaech  was  thoughtful  and  his  jadioial 
manner,  somewhat  measured,  was  conducted 
with  the  gravity  becoming  one  of  the  sages 
of  the  iaw. 

His  acute  and  vigorous  understanding, 
with  an  unwearied  industry,  made  him  a 
man  of  most  respectable  acquirements,  and 
admirably  adapted  him  for  the  scenes 
through  which  he  was  to  pass. 

He  had  good  natural  endowments,  a  manly 
and  unaffected  position  in  life,  a  reputation 
for  uncorruoted  justice,  iudefatigable  dili- 
gence, a  cufiusioa  oharity,  and  like  Je3sup, 
Woodward  and  Oonyagbam,  left  to  posterity 
an  eminent  example,  m  whoin  the  virtues 
that  make  a  good  man  were  conspicuous, 
without  the  blemish  of  any  vice. 

He  was  nob  distinguished  from  his  con 
temporaries  by  the  nalnra  or  extent  of  the 
particular  equitable  doctrines  which  -he 
held.  His  gresi  merit  lay  in  the  method 
which  he  pursued  in  attempting  to  show  that 
equity  was  not  either  dependent  on  the  in- 
dividual or-price  or  opinion  of  the  jndge,  or 
that  its  administration  had  anything  arbi- 
trary in  it. 

Hi*  judicial  admonitions  were  rendered  so 
pointedly  as  not  to  be  misunderstood  by 
attendants  upon  the  court.  In  social  iiie  he 
paid  deference  to  etiquette,  was  polished  in 
manner,  and  was  instructive  and  humane  in 
hia  nature  as  a  companion  and  friend. 
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His  judgments  were  clear  and  remarkably 
free  from  the  verbosity  and  tortuosity  of 
pretentions  men*  He  wrs  also  above  all 
suspicion  of  corruption  or  partiality,  and 
having  a  mind  well  imbued  with  the  princi- 
ples of  onr  municipal  law  he  disposed  satis- 
factorily of  the  routine  business  of  hie  court 
or  of  any  important  question  whioh  arose 
before  him. 

He  bad  no  desire  for  frivolous  oocDpation, 
and  his  leisure  from  professional  pursuits 
was  allotted  to  intellectual  enjoyment. 

He  was  uu touched  by  the  tooth  of  calum- 
ny, and  no  statement  could  be  propagated 
to  his  disadvantage  that  would  wear  the 
face  of  probability. 

To  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law,  he 
united  a  tenacious  memory,  and  moreover 
a  reputation  that  was  never  defaced  by 
petty  artifices  of  practice  or  ignoble 
methods. 

His  language  at  the  bar  was  pertinent 
and  correct,  seldom  characterized  by  culti- 
vated effusions  of  rhetoric  for  effect,  as  his 
object  always  seemed  to  be  to  produce  con- 
viction rather  than  to  obtain  applause.  His 
views  were  lominous  and  comprehensive, 
his  manner  dignified  and  imposing,  his 
mind  perspicuous,  his  perception  quick, 
and  his  diligence  unremitted. 

He  was  courteous,  yet  a  formality  of  man- 
ner in  him  protected  a  dignified  presence 
from  familiarity. 

His  capacity  and  learning  entitled  him  to 
high  reputation,  jet  he  was  habitually 
cautious,  and  he  peremptorily  declined  to 
be  a  leader,  wherever  refusal  was  possible, 
for  ha  seemed  to  have  no  notion  of  a 
leader's  duty  beyond  exposing  the  pleadings 
and  the  law  of  the  case  to  the  jury,  ^ho  often 
could  not  comprehend  them  with  all  his  ex- 
planation. 

He  had  a  good  judicial  understanding, 
which,  with  caution,  with  his  aversion  to  all 
that  was  experimental,  his  want  of  fancy, 
contributed  to  ;?ive  him  a  very  prominent 
rank  among  our  ablest  judges. 

In  the  demeanor  of  a  judge  no  re- 
bellions part  of  human  nature  ap- 
peared, and  it  was  an  edifying  sight 
to  observe  him  during  a  trial  in  which  his 
feelings  were  enlisted,  addressing  himself  to 
the  points  in  the  cause  with  the  same  calm- 
ness with  which  a  mathematician  pursues 
the  investigation  of  an  abstract  truth,  a^  if 
there  scere  neither  the  parties  nor  the  advo- 
cate? in  existence,  and  only  bent  on  the  dis- 
covery and  the  elucidation  of  truth;  and  in 
no  station  of  life  did  he  ever  become  the 
comrade  of  haughty  corruption.  The  exten- 
sive knowledge  he  possessed  of  all  parts  of 
human  nature  made  him  credulous  of  fraud; 
and  a  suggestion  of  its  existence  always  im- 
pelled his  sagacity  to  search  it  out.  He  was 
singularly    acute   in  discovering   ways   by 


which  the  right  might  be  done  without  seem 
ing  to  infringe  it,  and  his  efforts  to  meko 
technical  distinction  subservient  to  substan- 
tial jnatioe  were  often  ingenious  and  happy. 

Ho  was  no  enthusiast,  bnt  in  him  were 
united  admirable  qualities  for  judicial  pro- 
cedure; he  v;ns  constant  and  insatiable,  pos- 
sessed quickness  of  perception,  logical  un- 
derstanding, scientific  acquaintance  with 
jurisprudence,  resoluteness  cf  purpose,  un- 
wearied power  of  application,  and  more- 
over, was  capable  of  explaining  his  judg- 
ments with  precision  and  perspicuity,  un- 
swayed by  the  awe  of  power,  or  love  of 
popolarity,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  fear  or 
favor  of  counsel. 

He  was  unsurpassed  at  the  bar,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  exercise  of  judicature,  his 
learning,  prudence,  dexterity  and  judgment 
were  move  conspicuous.  He  was  a  pa- 
tient observer  and  attentive  hearer,  thor- 
ough in  search  and  examination,  and  his 
decisions  evinced  admirable  steadiness, 
evenness  and  cleverness,  while  his  exper- 
ience familiarized  him  with  business,  in 
which  he  exhibited  profound  judgment, 
singular  pradence, great  moderation,  justice 
and  integrity. 

These  recollections,  of  so  little  intrinsic 
value  in  themselves,  will,  like  other 
memories  of  dear  friends  who  have  passed 
the  portals  of  time,  possess  some  interest  in 
the  estimation,  of  descendants  and  former 
friends  and  patrons.  Unquestionably  the 
cause  of  religion,  virtue  and  morality  finds 
an  advooate  in  the  lives  and  example  of 
such  men  as  Judges  Jessup,  Oonyngham, 
Woodward  and  Kidder. 

In  the  broad  field  of  letters,  few  men  have 
a  genius  more  expansive,  and  few  have 
been  more  successful  in  tho  administration 
of  judicial  procedure  or  in  the  endeavor  to 
disiminate  the  means  of  an  enlightened  and 
rational  enjoyment. 

The  respect  due  these  men  arises  not 
from,  any  credulous  confidence  in  the  su- 
perior wisdom  of  the  past  generation,  but 
i3  the  consequence  of  acknowledged  and  in- 
dubitable positions  filled  by  them.  Al- 
though human  judgment  is  gradually  gain- 
ing upon  certainty,  it  is  not  infallible;  and 
what  has  been  longest  known,  has  been  most 
considered:  and  what  has  been  most  con- 
sidered, is  best  understood. 

These  observations  are  to  bo  considered 
only  as  containing  general  snd  predominant 
truth,  and  in  this  pretension  little  regard  Is 
due  to  that  bigotry  whioh  sets  candor 
higher  than  truth.  In  resigning  these  il- 
lustrions  men  to  the  examination  and  de- 
termination of  critical  justice,  no  other  de- 
mand i«  their  favor  is  made  than  that 
which  is  indulgently  conceded  to  all  human 
excellence. 
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All  their  native  feelings  end  tendencies  of 
mind  receive  fcheircaat  and  coloring'  from  a 
prevailing  sentiment  of  respect  for  other*, 
whioh  diffaaed  its  influence  over  their  feel- 
ings, habits  and  social  life. 

Adequate  justice  to  these  past  memories 
requires  that  philosophical  discrimination, 
whioh  does  not  permit  the  eye  of  posterity 
to  be  blinded  by  the  cloud*  whioh  time 
gathers  about  the  past 

They  aiooed  at  permanent  usefulness,  and 
the  lighter  pursuits  of  literature  command- 
ed lens  attention  than  the  severer  studies. 

A  decided  and  persevering  purpose  to  do 
good  was  a  controlling  principle  in  their 
lives,  thG  spring  and  support  of  their  exer- 
tions. 

They  never  sought  to  purchase  the  phan- 
tom popularity  by  any  compliances  be neath 
the  dignity  of  a  stalwart  manhood. 

The?  e  was  an  insinuating  earnestness  and 
an  unaffected  simplicity  in  their  manner 
and  method  of  thought,  and  in  their  life 
work,  which  invariably  reached  the  hearer's 
conscience,  but  so  imperceptibly  that  it  is 
difficult  to  analyze  the  infiaenoe  or  show  the 
operation  of  its  elements. 

Many  may  be  diligent  in  intellectual  or 
moral  oultnre.  Great  genius  is  bestowed 
only  upon  few.  A  view  of  the  judicial  char- 
acter and  labors  of  these  men,  though  hasty 
and  partial,  is  useful  to  whom  the  recitai 
creates  in  imagination  an  ideai  presence  to 
travel  back  to  them  and  find  an  intellectual 
pleasure  in  the  conference  of  sscred  memo- 
ries. Geo.  Uequtiaet,  M.  D. 

OUR  VALLEY'S  COAL  GhOWTH. 

Like  Abou  Ben  Adhein'e  Name,  it  Leads 
AH  the  Rest. 

Last  year  I  made  a  calculation  of  the  num- 
ber of  tons  of  coal  mined  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  or  rather  a  computation  of  the  re- 
turns of  the  two  inspectors,  whose  jurisdic- 
tions respectively  are  within  the  valley.  This 
was  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relative 
consequence  of  the  valley  as  a  factor  in  the 
production  of  anthracite  coal.  I  found  that 
we  had  produced  slightly  in  excess  of  one- 
third  of  the  entire  production.  That  is,  the 
whole  anthracite  region,  embracing  all  or 
part  of  six  great  counties,  had  produced  but 
twice  as  much  anthracite  as  the  little  vaHey 
from  Shiekshinny  up  to  the  line  dividing  Lu- 
zerne and  Lackawanna  Counties.  The  com- 
parison last  year  was: 

Wyoming  Valley 11,900,000 

Entire  product 3  i,94  L.U17 

A  similar  compilation  for  1883,  which  I 
have  just  oompleled,  gives  us  a  still  greater 
relative  importance,  the  figures  being: 

Wyoming  Yaiiey 13,400,852 

Entire  product 38,145,718 


This  is  a  wonderful  showiusz.  It  means 
the  distribution  of  at  least  S13,o00,000  in 
wages  and  muoh  more  in  supplies.  At 
$5.50  per  ton,  which  is  the  lowest  average 
at  whioh  the  ^otnal  consumer  gets  it,  the 
Rum  of  874.007,680  is  realized.  In  addi- 
tion, new  mauufaotories  are  springing  up  in 
every  direction,  though  it  may  be  said  that 
the  "manofacturing  spirit"  is  only  now  be- 
coming manifest  among  our  people,  but  it  is 
growing  stronger  all  the  time  and  bids  very 
hopefully  for  the  future  in  this  line,  ihi3  fact 
being  plam  as  day  to  all  who  keep  track  of 
the  sigus.  Whit  call  is  there  for  fear  of 
Oklahoma  or  Oaray  or  natural  pas  booms  ia 
faoe  of  conditions  such  as  these? 

G,  Ben  Johnson, 
Secretary  Board  of  Trade. 

Was  Born  la  Nova  Scotis. 

The  late  Edward  Jones,  who  died  at  Nanti- 
coke,  April  17,  was  a  native  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  was  GO  year3  old.  His  wife  died 
nearly  three  years  ago  from  the  effects  of  an 
accident,  and  Mr.  Jones  had  since  then  lived 
with  his  son-in-law,  Wm.  Ritter,  on  Broad 
Street.  He  leaves  four  children,  all  grown 
up,  Charles  E.,  Walter,  residing  in  Texas: 
Helen,  now  Mra.  Wm.  Ritter.  and  Annie  E, 
wife  of  Chas.  E.  Pnakey.  He  was  an  Epis- 
copalian. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Edward  Jones  took 
place  at  Nanticoke  on  Friday  afternoon  at 
3:30.  The  services  were  held  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  E.  L. 
Joues,  of  Sc.  Stephen's,  Wilkes-B^rre,  offi- 
ciating. There  was  a  large  gathering  of 
friends  from  Wilkes  Barre  and  Nantiooke. 
The  remains  were  interred  in  Hanover  Cem- 
etery. Soma  hymns  were  rendered  by  a 
choir  consisting  of  Mrs.  Maury,  Mra.  S. 
Beidleman,  A.  Paekey,  Wm.  Letcher  and 
Mr.  Newman. 


Died  in  Allentov/n. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Jaokson  Colt,  wife  of 
Henry  Colt,  of  Allentown,  died  in  that  city 
Tuesday  April  23.  Mrs.  Colt  was  a 
daughter  of  Silas  Jackson,  a  former  resident 
of  Wilkes  Birre.  She  was  a  step  daughter 
of  Esquire  Thoma3  Dyer,  who  married  her 
mother  many  years  ago.  Mrs.  Colt  was 
well  advanced  in  age,  and  had  been  an  in- 
valid for  many  sears.  She  was  formerly  a 
member  of  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church, 
of  this  city. 

The  funeral  services  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Market  Colt  were  held  in  St.  Stephen's 
Charuh  Thursday  immediately  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  body  from  Allentown.  A  large 
number  of  friends  attended.  Interment  was 
in  Hollenbaok  Cemetery. 
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DEATH  OK  JIIDG55    11ANA. 


A  Horo  of  the    Mexican    War   and  of  the 

Rebel  Ho»,  a    Brilliant    Jurist    and    Ouo 

of    Wiiiies-tfariVn    JVIost    Distinguished 

Citizens  Pauses  Away. 

April  25  General  E.  L.  Dana  died  at 
his  residence,  379  South  Main  Street. 
About  a  year  ago  a  plight  hemorrhage  of  the 
brain  ooourred  and  since  that  time  be  ha3 
gradually  failed  in  bodily  and  mental  vigor. 
Towards  the  end  he  lost  the  power  of  speech 
and  of  memory. 

He  is  survived  by  one  son,  Charles  Ed- 
mund, who  studied  art  and  traveled  in 
Europe.  The  son  is  married  to  Emily  T. 
Woodbury,  a  granddaughter  of  Jacob  Cist, 
Esq.,  an  o'd  resident  of  thi3  city.  Dr. 
Charles  Dana,  a  brother,  lives  in  Tnnkhan- 
hannock  General  Dana  was  married  in 
1842  to  Sarah  Peters,  a  daughter  of  Ralph 
Peter?,  E3q  ,  of  Philadelphia,  Tne  funeral 
will  take  place  on  Monday. 

Edmund  Lovell  Dana's  career,  both  in 
military  and  civil  life,  has  been  fraught 
with  interesting  experiences.  He  was  born 
in  this  oity  Jan.  20.  1817.  Two  years  later 
his  father,  Asa  Stevens  Dana,  removed  with 
bis  family  to  a  village  oalied  Eaton,  near 
Tunkhannook,  where  Edmund  was  reared  as 
a  farmer's  lad.  He  assisted  at  the  farm 
during  summer,  and  at  winter  attended  a 
country  school  a  few  months  When  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  entsred  the  eld  Wilkes  Barre 
Academy,  and  in  the  jear  1835  entered  Yale 
College  as  a  sophomore.  In  three  years  he 
graduated  and  immediately  after  took  »^p 
the  occupation  of  a  civil  engineer  on  the 
North  Branch  Canal.  He  remained  at  this 
business  for  about  one  year,  whf-n  he  entered 
the  office  of  Hon.  Luther  Kidder,  then  of 
this  oity,  as  a  law  student.  April  6,  1841, 
having  oompJeted  his  studies,  he  was  ad 
mitted  to  the  bsr  of  Luzerne  County.  He 
immediately  took  charge  of  the  extensive 
law  practice  of  George  W.  Woodward,  who 
was  just  then  appointed  president  judge  of 
the  Fourth  Jodicial  District.  For  four  i  ears 
thereafter  he  practiced  law  m  this  and  Wy- 
oming Counties. 

In  1842,  when  the  famous  ''Wjoming 
Artillerists"  were  organized  in  Wilkes  Barre, 
Francis  Bowman,  captain,  Mr.  Dana  wes 
elected  first  lieutenant.  Soon  after  this 
Capt.  Bowman  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
inspector  of  the  Second  Brigade,  Pennsyl- 
vania Militia,  and  Lieut.  Din*  was  elected 
to  the  vacant  captaincy.  When  the  Uaitecl 
States  Government  sent  out  a  call  for  troops 
to  aid  in  prosecuting  ihe  Mexican  War,  Cap- 
tain Dana  va^  among  the  first  to  respond  to 
the  call.  December  3,  1P46.  the  company 
of  124  men  embarked  for  Pittsburg,  the 
Pennsylvania  starting  point  for  the  Beat  of 
war.    The  citizens  of  this  oity  were  loath  to 


see  them  depart  and  at  a  publio  meeting 
General  Dana  was  presented  with  a  hand- 
some sword.  When  they  arrived  at  Pitts- 
burg snow  end  ice  covered  the  ground  and 
the  weather  was  intolerably  cold.  Thirty  of 
the  men  joined  ether  companies,  04 
forming  a  oomnany  The  Artillerist?'  were 
known  as  Co  I, First  Regiment, Fennsylvsriia 
Volunteers.  December  22,  1846,  they  left  for 
New  Orleans  Jan.  16  they  started  for 
Vera  Cruz.  Capt.  Dana  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  sio^e  of  that  city,  and  #a3  one  of 
the  men  assigned  to  receive  the  surrender  of 
'rhe  city  of  Bun  Juan  D'UUoa.  April  18, 
1847,  in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  his 
company,  at  the  side  of  Geu.  Soott,  assisted 
in  oaptnrins  a  large  part  of  tho  Mexioan 
army  and  dispersing  the  remainder.  He  re- 
ceived special  mention  for  bravery  and  good 
oommnud  at  the  siege  of  Pueblo  end  for 
leading  the  charge  of  El  Pical  Pass.  July 
20,  1848,  after  brilliant  service,  his  company 
was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Pittsburg, 
when  the  treaty  of  peaoe  was  signed.  The 
citizens  of  Wilkes-Barre  tendered  them  a 
hearty  ovation  on  their  arrival  home.  Each 
member  of  the  company  wan  looked  upon 
as  a  hero.  Judge  Conyngham  delivered  an 
eulogistic  address. 

Capt   Dana  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
In    1851    he    was   defeated    for    Congress 
by  Hon.   John  Brisbio.      Hon.   Charles  R 
Bockalew    defeated    him  for  the  office   of 
State  Senator  in  1853. 

In  the  fall  of  1860  Captain  Dana  was 
elected  major  general  of  she  Ninth  Division 
Pennsylvania  Militia,  from  the  counties  of 
Wyoming,  Montour,  Loz^rne  and  Columbia. 
In  the  summer  of  1862  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Cartin  commandant  of  a  camp  of 
orgsoizition  io  Kingston  Township,  known 
as  Camp  Luzerne.  He  was  elected  colonel 
of  the  143d  Regiment,  recruited  at  this 
camp.  On  November  7  the  regiment  broke 
camp  and  proceeded  to  Washington,  from 
which  place,  after  some  duty,  tuey  went  to 
the  front,  arriving  at  Bille  Plain  Camp 
February  17,  1S63.  where  the  regiment  bo- 
carae  part  of  the  First  Army  Corps.  On  the 
20i.h  they  saw  thirir  first  active  service,  when 
they  crossed  the  river  below  Fredericksburg. 
On  the  night,  of  May  2,  on  the  march  to 
Chanoeilorsvilit!,  they  were  exposed  to  a 
brisk  fire.  Tho  woods  were  full  of  rebels 
and  many  of  the  men  were  left  behind  dead 
or  wounded  Colonel  Dana's  regiment  was 
the  first  regiment  of  the  oorps  of  infantry 
to  reach  the  fidld  of  Gettysburg  the  fore  part 
of  June.  July  1  the  brigade  was  stationed 
on  the  rid^e  opposite  the  Seminary,  and 
Colonel  Dana's  regiment  formed  on  the  line 
of  railroad.  The  brigade  commander  was 
killed  and  the  charge  devolved  on  the 
colonel.  The  fire  was  terrific.  The  rebel 
fire     burst     on     every     side     and       the 
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men,  one  after  anothor,  fell  on  the 
Held  of  battle.  The  brigade  was  forced  to 
tnke  its  position  Bear  the  cemetery.  Colonel 
Dana  cheered  his  command  throughout  that 
protract'rd  struggle,  walking  on  foot  from 
one  end  to  another,  am!  froo;  him  the  sol- 
diers OSught  an  inspiration  thai  made  them 
heroes  on  the  battle  field.  General  Long- 
street's  charge  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
was  terrific  and  the  brigade  lost  half  its 
number  in  killed  and  wounded.  After  this 
Colonel  Dana  led  his  command  in  pursuit 
of  the  Confederate  army.  lie  was  taken 
prisoner  May  5,  1864,  with  a  large  number 
of  his  officers  and  men  in  the  Wilderness 
campaign.  He  was  conveyed  to  Orange 
Court  House,  to  Danville,  to  Macon,  Ga  , 
and  then  to  Charleston,  where  he  was  one  of 
fifty  officers  who  were  placed  under  fire  in 
front  of  the  Union  guns  for  some  breach  of 
the  rules  of  war  by  the  Federal 
Government.  His  prison  life  was 
one  continual  torture,  occasioned  by 
rough  treatment  and  insufficient  food. 
Major  Rayoaond,  cf  the  Confederate  Army, 
a  class  male  of  Colonel  Dana  at  Yale,  heard 
of  their  Bufferings  and  during  the  remainder 
of  their  prison  life  thsy  fared  batter.  The 
party  was  exchanged  August  3,  188-1.  and 
Colonel  Dana  resumed  his  command  before 
Petersburg.  He  was  in  many  battles  and 
adventures  after  thi?,  when,  after  a  brief 
term  of  eervioe  in  the  North,  the  regiment 
was  mustered  oot  June  12,  1865.  He  re- 
ceived many  favorable  notices  from  his  su- 
periors to  the  war  department.  Although 
in  oommand  of  a  brigade  he  still  retained 
the  title  of  Colonel,  until  some  time  after 
his  imprisonment,  when  his  distinguished 
services  were  becoming  known,  the  error 
whs  corrected,  ami  he  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general.  He  was  mustered  out 
August  23,  1665.  Some  one  has  eaid  of  him 
that  his  record  as  a  soldier  surpassed  that  of 
any  othor  individual  in  Northern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

After  his  service  in  the  army  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law,  and  in  the  fall  of  1867 
was  eleoted  additional  Jaw  jndge  of  the 
Eleventh  Judicial  District,  the  county  of 
Luzerne  His  opponent  Was  es-Gov.  Henry 
M.  Hojt  He  served  the  frill  term  of  ten 
years.  Ho  was  also  ex-officio  recorder  of  the 
mayors'  ooarts  in  Scran  ton  and  Carbcudaie. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  renomi- 
nated by  the  Democratic  convention  of  1877 
and  endorsed  by  the  Republican  convection 
for  re  election.  About  12o  members  of  the 
bar  had  previously  handed  hitn  a  petition 
asking  him  to  accept  the  nomination.  That 
year  the  Greenback  Labor  party  came  into 
the  field  in  full  force,  and  although  Demo- 
crats end  Republicans  alike  worked  strenu- 
ously for  him,  the  Greenback  party  swept 
the  field,  but  after  a  service  of  a  few  weeks 


on  the  bench  their  elected  candidate  was  de- 
posed for  incompetency  by  the  oiiizens  and 
members  of  the  bar. 

Ho  was  president  of  the  Wyoming  Histor- 
ical nnd  Geologioal  Society,  and  was  an 
active  member  eince  its  organization.  He 
was  also  au  incorporator  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Law  and  Library  Association.  He  was  a 
member  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  of  thisoity. 
From  1882  to  1885  ho  was  president  of  City 
Council.  He  is  ex-president  of  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  a 
member  of  Lodge  61,  Free  Masons,  of  this 
city.  General  Dana  was  also  an  orator  of 
no  mean  ability,  and  on  many  occasions  he 
delivered  addresses  before  historical  and 
military  societies  and  at  college  commence- 
ments. The  above  record  sneaks  for  itself. 
His  heroic  devotion  to  his  ooontry  in  times 
of  trouble  marked  him  as  a  true  patriot. 
His  private  life  has  been  hilled  with  brilliant 
incidents.  He  has  stepped  from  one  position 
to  another,  higher  and"  higher,  and  during 
peace  and  war  he  has  at  all  times  command- 
ed the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people. 
His  sound  judgment  and  quickness  of  per- 
ception, both  as  general  and  as  judge,  are 
incidents  of  his  success  in  life. 

The  Danas  as  a  family  are  distinguished 
all  over  the  country.  The  first  member  of 
the  family  to  arrive  in  America  came  over 
in  1640  and  settled  in  New  England.  Ander- 
son Dana  was  the  first  one  to  settle  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley.  He  went  to  Pittston  in 
1771.  He  afterwards  removed  to  this  city, 
where  he  was  a  lawyer.  He  was  killed  by 
the  Indiana.  Anderson  Dana,  Jr.,  had  a  sod, 
Asa  Stevens  Dana,  woo  married  Ann,  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  Joseph  Pruner,  of  Hanover 
Township,  who  beoame  the  parents  of  Gen. 
Dana,  their  eldest  child. 

ACTION    BY    THE     BAR. 


Judge    Klce      Adjourua      Court      Out      of 
Re&prct  fr»t  tao  Late  Juci^e  DAtia  — Held 
in  Affectionate  Memory  by  the  Bar 
Only  a  short  session    of  oourt  was    held 
Monday  morning,  whereupon    en  adjourn- 
ment for  the  day  was   taken,  out  of  respeot 
to   the    memory  of    the   late   Judge    Dana. 
Previous  to   adjournment,  however,  Judge 
Rioe  made  the  following  announcement: 

On  Thursday  last  Hon.  Edmund  Lovell 
Dana,  a  life-long  citizen  of  Wilkes- Barre 
and  for  more  than  forty- eight  yesrs  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Luzerne  bar,  passed  from  this 
life.  After  receiving  a  collegiate  education 
and  pursuing  the  usual  course  of  legal  study 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney 
at  law  in  April  1841.  Jio  pursued  the  prao- 
ties  of  his  chosen  profession  with  assiduity 
and  merited  success  until  December,  1846, 
when  with  the  Wyoming  Arti'.ler'sia,  of 
which     company    ho    wa3    an    officer,    he 
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tendered  his  services  to  the  government 
in  response  to  a  call  for  troops  to 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  Mexico.  Ho  served  his  country 
faithfully  and  with  honor  to  himself  during 
that  war,  and  upon  the  declaration  of  peace 
again  returned  to  the  practice  of  hie  pro- 
fession. Again  to  the  war  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  he  tendered  his  services  to 
the  Government  and  served  his  country  with 
distinguished  valor,  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  Misname  is  indissolubly  linked  with 
some  of  the  most  memorable  and  decisive 
events  of  that  straggle  and  will  not  pass  iuto 
oblivion  until  tho  history  of  those  events 
cease  to  interest  patriots. 

In  1867  he  was  chosen  to  preside  in  these 
courts  and  served  a  full  term  of  ten  years. 
I  venture  to  affirm  that  his  services  upon  the 
Bench,  if  less  brilliant  in  the  popular  estima- 
tion than  his  services  of  a  soldier,  were  none 
the  leos  characterized  by  fidelity  to  duty  and 
disinterestedness.  His  scholarly  tastes  and 
acquirements  admirably  fitted  him  to  adorn 
the  position.  He  was  conscientious  and 
painstaking.  He  had  real  respect  for  the 
law,  and  faithful  to  his  oath  sought  to  ad- 
minister it  fairly  and  not  his  own  personal 
will.  He  was  just  and  impartial  and  no  suitor 
oould  ever  come  before  him  with  the  hope  of 
winning  his  cause  through  favor,  or  the  fear 
of  losing  it  through  partiality  or  inattention. 
Ho  was  a  sensitive  man,  in  the  best  meaning 
of  that  term,  and  I  presume  did  not  disdain 
the  approval  of  his  fellow  men,  but  fears  of 
popular  clamor  or  misconception  of  his  mo- 
tives or  of  the  wisdsm  of  his  course  did  not 
warp  his  judgment.  With  modesty,  and  yet 
becoming  dignity,  with  conscientious  fidel- 
ity, with  industry  and  real  learning,  with  a 
high  sense  of  his  responsibility  he  adminis- 
tered the  duties  of  his  offioa  wisely,  up- 
rightly and  justly. 

As  a  lawyer  he  stood  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  profession  he  loved  and  respected,  as  a 
judge  he  gave  additional  honor  to  the  office, 
and  left  a  record  without  a  stain,  a  record  of 
distinguished,  able  and  faithful  service  that 
will  ensure  the  lasting  preservation  of  his 
memory  in  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the 
people  whom  he  served. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  business 
it  is  proper  that  on  this  day,  when  all  that  is 
mortal  of  this  distinguished  citizen,  patriot 
and  jurist  is  to  be  oommitted  to  the  dust, 
the  courts  in  which  so  important  a  part  of 
his  services  to  the  public  was  rendered 
should  be  oloaed. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  court  be 
now  adjourned  for  the  day  and  that  a  min- 
ute setting  forth  the  cause  of  the  adjourn- 
ment be  entered  on  the  record. 

A  meeting  of  the  the  bar  was  then  oalled 
in  the  court  room.  Caleb  E.  Wright,  Esq., 
of  Berks  County,  a  former  member  of  the 


Luzerne  bar,  was  called  to  the  chair  and 
George  K.  Powell,  Esq.,  was  made  secretary. 
Mr.  Wright  spoke  briefly,  and  said  it  was  a 
surptise  and  certainly  a  great  honor  to  Dim 

to  bo  called  to  preside  at  the  meeting.  Re- 
ferring to  the  strange  faces  about  him,  ho 
said  that  one  by  one  tho  old  members  of  the 
bar  had  lain  down  their  arm3  and  left  the 
arena.  "It  is  thirty  five  years  ago,"  said 
Mr.  Wright,  "that,  standing  on  the  corner 
by  Ratter's  store,  a  man  approached  with 
springy,  elastic  step,  that  I.  had  never  seen 
before.  He  was  introduced  as  General 
Dana."  He  then  referred  to  the  fact  that 
this  introduction  was  supplemented  by  an 
acquaintance  and  friendship  of  thirty-five 
years. 

Judge  Stanley  Woodward  was  the  first  to 
speak,  and  he  said  Judge  Dana  had  not  only 
rendered  the  State  service,  but  great  service. 
The  speaker  referred  to  the  deceased  as  his 
Sunday  School  teaoher  in  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  end  noted  as  an  incident  character- 
istic of  the  man,  that  he  always  broaght 
with  him  a  Greek  testament  and  used  it  in 
his  class.  He  had  graduated  from  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1887  or  'S3,  and  was  a  scholar  at 
that  early  date.  He  referred  to  the  thrill  of 
excitement  that  swept  through  the  commu- 
nity when  it  was  announced  that  Wilkes- 
Barre  was  to  furnish  one  of  the  comcanies 
that  wac*  to  go  to  Mexico;  to  Judge  Dana'3 
return;  to  his  regaining  the  practice  that  he 
had  lost  through  his  absence,  and  to  his  sec- 
ond response  to  the  oali  for  men  at  the 
breaking  out  of  tne  Rebellion.  He  showed 
tho  qualities  of  the  true  man  and  patriot  ev- 
erywhere. 

A.  T.  McClintook,  Esq.,  said  that  Judge 
Dana  did  so  much  that  most  of  us  have  for- 
gotten what  ha  did.  He  was  a  lawyer  of 
high  attainments,  a  brave  soldier,  a  gentle- 
men Rrid  a  scholar.  As  a  lawyer  and  judge 
he  sought  only  that  justice  might  be  done. 
He  filled  his  position  with  honor  to  himself 
and  with  credit  to  our  profession. 

Dr.  H.  Hakes  said  that  following  out  a 
custom,  nearly  a  law,  the  members  of  the 
bar  had  assembled  to  put  the  final  stamp 
upon  the  departed.  It  was  a  time  when  all 
rivalries  must  end,  when  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  demands  of  us  to  overlook 
foibles, frailties  end  frivoltie*,  and  in  a  sen- 
tence sum  up  the  whole  professional  life  of 
a  brother,  it  was  pleasant  to  review  the 
whole  past,  and  mark  no  blemish.  Whether 
at  the  bar  fifty  years  or  ten  years  upon  th6 
bench,  no  reasonable  man  can  say  that  our 
brother  has  not,  in  both  capacities,  filled  the 
full  measure  of  professional  requirements. 
He  was  a  safe,  capable  and  honorable  at- 
torney, a  just  and  upright  judge.  Had  he, 
as  many  men  do,  made  himself  a  slave  to  bis 
profession,  he  would  have  ranked  with  the 
greatest.      He   wisely    refrained    from  the 
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highest  honors  to  bo  more  a  man,  and  moro 
a  useful  citizen.  As  a  man  of  letters,  soionoa 
was  not  bo  mnoh  to  his  taRte  os  art,  polite 
literature,    history,    &e.    He    pos^esaed    a 

versatility  of  learning  that  made  an  agree  - 
able  companion  among  all  olasses  of 
men.  If  we  add  to  all  his  varied 
tastes  and  acquirements  his  noble  and 
patriotic  services  in  two  wars,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  large  private  fortune,  we 
must  concede  that  he  has  filled  the  full  meas- 
ure of  usefulness,  his  fall  day  as  a  man.  To 
accomplish  so  much,  makes  him  as  mnoh 
more  than  an  ordiuary  man.  He  leaves  a 
name  and  fame  that  will  long  be  cherished 
by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  think  our  brother  enjoyed  the  consola- 
tion of  the  Christian  philosophy,  and  ac- 
cepted without  question  its  orthodox  doc- 
trines. In  this,  as  in  the  law,  he  was  not  to 
be  a  great  leader.  Decidedly  conservative 
he  was,  and  ranch  preferred  in  either  field  to 
follow  precedent,  or  w<4i  established  doc- 
trines and  deoisions.  We  may  question  if, 
chronologically,  this  pleasant  and  solemn 
duty  is  performed  at  the  proper  time,  for  his 
death  presents  to  us  a  stupendous  puzzle  of 
our  being.  The  Judge  Dana  we  refer  to  on 
this  sad  occasion  has  been  dead  a  year  and  a 
half.  Added  to  a  too  active  mental  life,  the 
injary  he  received  a  few  years  since,  in  a 
railway  accident,  probably  determined  the 
event,  which  left  him  for  a  period  but  a  sort 
of  vegetative  existence,  muoh  less  tolerable 
than  death  itself. 

Judge  Rhone,  of  the  Orphan*'  Court,  re- 
marked that  he  knew  Judge  Dana  for  30 
years  and  from  his  first  acquaintance 
recognized  him  as  one  of  the  marked  men  of 
this  valley.  He  was  a  leading  citizen,  was 
prominent  in  literary,  charitable,  educa- 
tional and  scientific  circles.  He  was  a  man 
who  always  saw  the  good  in  everything, 
whether  in  the  individual,  the  State  or  the 
Nation.  In  all  these  he  sought  that  which 
was  great  and  noble  and  good,  rather  than 
the  little,  the  ignoble  and  the  bad. 

E.  H.  Chase,  Esq  ,  spoke  as  follows: 

On  the  first  day  of  December,  1856,  I  reg- 
istered as  a  law  student  with  Judge  Dana, 
and  remained  in  his  office  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  Capt.  Dana,  as  be  was  then 
universally  called,  was  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  He  had 
won  a  front  place  nfc  the  bar  of  the  county. 
Associated  with  the  late  Judge  Warren  J. 
Woodward,  ho  had  just  carried  successfully 
throughout  all  the  courts  a  pioneer  case 
establishing  the  principles  upon  which 
the  relative  rights  of  surface  owners 
end  mine  workers  were  defi- 
nitely determined,  the  importance  of 
which  had  attracted  the  attention  oT  the  pro- 
fession throughout  the  State.  Ho  had  at  this 
time  a  large  clientage  and  his  praotioe  was 


busy  in  the  Common  Pleas,  Criminal  and 
Orphans'  Courts.  He  devoted  himself  assid- 
uously to  his  olietits'  cause  and  prepared 
himself  with  tireless  industry  and  most 
painstaking  investigation.  Every  possible 
phase  of  thb  oanse  was  calculated  out  be- 
forehand, evidence  of  witnesses  carefully 
written  out,  opposing!  evidence  anticipated, 
and  the  legal  positions  pro  and  con  vindi- 
cated by  copious  notes  and  references.  He 
had  a  musical  voice,  clear  and  strong,  and 
an  earnest  and  dignified  manner  in  speak- 
ing, with  ei!sy  and  graceful  gestures,  which 
made  it  a  pleasnre  to  listen  to  him. 

Ho  was  a  devoted  student  to  art  and 
culture  generally.  Daily  he  read  his 
alio- ted  chapters  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  the  classic  authors  had 
their  place  in  his  little  collection  of 
ba'idy  books  of  reference  over 
h^  working  table.  He  had  a  cultivated  eye 
and  touch  for  painting  and  his  impromptu 
studio  was  a  notable  attraction  not  only  for 
the  curios  he  had  gathered  but  also  for  the 
gems  he  had  himself  created.  His  faculty 
of  comparison  wa3  ready  and  bis 
rhetoric  polished  so  that  he  was  ia 
demand  in  the  lyceutn  and  on  public 
literary  occasions.  Political  themes  were 
not  to  his  taste,  though  on  oooassions  of 
being  called  upon  the  hustings  he  was  not 
wanting  in  the  knowledge  and  arts  of  enter- 
taining miscellaneous  assemblages.  It  it 
singular  and  pathetic  to  recr.ll  the  viciss— 
tndes  of  his  distinguished  career.  An  ac- 
complished soholar  with  refined  tastes  and 
attainments,  a  thorough  lawyer  devoted  to 
his  profession,  and  in  hss  private  life  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  law-abiding;  citizen, 
modest  and  retiring  in  oispo?it.ion,  he  yet 
twice  in  the  course  of  his  life  abandoned  his 
accessories  and  for  terms  of  years 
submitted  to  the  derivations  of  the  camp, 
and  apparently  wich  arior.  In  deeds  of 
violence  when  the  laws  are  silent  and  in  the 
clash  of  arms  hs  gained  renown  and  promo- 
tion for  personal  bravery  and  physical  prow- 
ess. He  know  the  carking  cares  of  the  an- 
gusta  res  yet  lived  to  realize  the  anxiety 
ever  an  income  beyond  the  ambition  to  ex- 
pend. Endowed  with  faculties  trained  by 
etndy  and  exercise  to  a  high  degree  of  men- 
tal excellence,  with  traits  of  moral  character 
which  enforced  in  him  an  exemplary  life  and 
brought  him  esteem  among  his  fellow  men, 
and  which,  with  his  soeoiai  learning  in  the 
law,  seemed  to  designate  him  for  a  long  life 
of  high  usefulness  and  honor  at  the  bar  and 
upon  the  bench,  he  age-  before  his  time  and 
his  mind  enters  a  premature  grave  before 
his  body  is  ready  for  consignment  to  the 
tomb. 

Judge  Dana's  memory  is  an  inspiration, 
notwithstanding  the  deep  pathos  of  his  later 
months,    and    when    thoughtfully    recalled 
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largely  on  account  of  it.  For  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  exposure  and  physical 
strain  of  his  military  life— in  hla  case  liter- 
ally a  patriotic  consecration  of  himself — 
sapped  the  vigor  of  a  powerful  constitution 
and  shortened  materially  his  term  of  life. 

Fie  attained  prominence  beonuse  he  de- 
served it.  It  was  not  bequeathed  to  him, 
bnt  bo  achieved  it.  He  made  himself  what 
he  was  and  what  he  became  by  fidelity  to 
conviction,  by  study,  by  industry,  by  perse- 
veranoe,  by  cultivating,  and  above  all,  by 
dedicating  his  faculties  and  opportunities. 

J.  V.  Darling  said  he  hsd  no  flowers  of 
rhetoric  to  lay  on  the  dead  Judge's  grave, 
but  he  wished  to  pay  a  personal  tribute  to 
his  absolute  devotion  to  doty.  It  waR  a  de- 
votion which  came  from  the  professional 
principle  of  right  action  and  a  sense  of  ob- 
ligation to  his  profession  which  makes  the 
lawyer  give  to  his  client  every  faculty  of  his 
nature.  When  he  ascended  the  bench  he 
took  the  same  exactness  and  devotion  with 
him.  No  cause  was  too  trivial  for  his  most 
careful  attention  or  so  complicated  as  to 
prevent  his  most  searotaing  analysis. 

Hon.  L.  D.  Shoemaker  said  he  was  at  col- 
lege with  Judge  Dana,  though  graduating 
two  years  later,  and  had  known  him  ever 
since  1830.  They  were  boys  together  in 
the  old  academy.  During  all  this  time  they 
had  been  most  intimate.  The  characteristic 
which  he  would  longest  remember  in  the 
Judge  was  that  he  was  a  finished  American 
gentlemen.  There  was  no  pride  in  him, 
though  he  was  conscious  of  his  intellectual 
attainments.  He  was  always  plain,  affable 
and  ready  to  meet  you  half  way.  Mr.  Bhoe- 
meker  spoke  of  the  final  decline  and  of  a 
characteristic  letter  received  from  Judge 
Dana,  written  from  Denver  soon  after  the 
first  attack.  Though  seemingly  well  at  that 
time,  bo  came  home  from  Colorado  a  year 
ago  unconscious,  since  which  time  his  men- 
tal powers  were  shattered. 

Ex-Senator  H.  B.  Payne  and  A.  Farnham 
spoke  briefly,  afier  which  an  adjournment 
was  had  until  1  o'clock,  at  which  time  the 
bar,  reassembled,  adopted  the  following 
resolutions,  submitted  by  a  committee  com- 
prising A.  R.  Brundage,  Hon.  L.  D.  Shoe- 
maker, Dr.  H  Hakes,  Hon.  Stanley  Wood- 
ward and  Hon.  A.  T.  MoClintock,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  a  body  to  the  house: 

The  Bar  of  Lnzerne  Coanty  having  met 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  in  an  appro- 
priate and  permanent  form,  their  sentiments 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Ed- 
mund L.  Dana,  do  resolve: 

1,  That  in  the  death  of  Judge  Dana,  the 
Bar  of  Luzerne  County  has  lost  from  its 
ranks  its  most  accomplished,  as  well  as  its 
most  distingui-r.ed  member,  and  one  whose 
oareer,  considered  as  a  whole,  has 
been    a    history    of    fidelity    to   duty,   of 


great  usefulness  to  his  fellow  men, 
and  of  brilliant  achievements  which  it 
seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  one   man  to 

illustrate,  in  the  brief  spaoe  of  a  single  ha- 
man  life.  In  scholarship  and  polite  learn- 
ing ho  has  had  no  equal  at  this  bar.  His 
patriotism  was  intense  and  unselfish,  as  was 
showh  by  his  servioe  to  his  country  in  the 
two  wars  through  whioh  he  voluntarily 
served.  His  integrity,  and  his  roputation  aR 
a  learned,  faithful,  industrious,  and  just 
lawyer,  resulted  in  his  election  to  the  bench 
of  this  district,  where,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  he  performed  all  the  duties  of  high 
position  with  honor  to  himself  and  to  the 
judicial  office  which  he  so  well  filled.  As  a 
man  he  was  known  and  recognized  as  a  model 
American  gentleman,  and  his  qniet,  unob 
trusive  and  modest  disposition  was  associated 
with  the  most  genial  appreciation  of  the  de- 
lights of  social  intercourse  with  his  fellow 
men.  The  death  of  such  a  man  marks  an 
era  in  the  history  of  this  bar  and  his  memory 
will  be  lone  cherished  as  that  of  one  who  has 
shed  imperishable  honor  on  it*  history. 

2,  That  as  a  slight  testimonial  of  our  re- 
spect for  our  deceased  brother,  we  attend  bis 
funeral  ia  a  body,  and  wear  the  usual  badge 
of  mourning,  and  that  these  resolutions  be 
publisbrd  in  the  papers  of  the  county,  and 
after  being  properly  en  grossed^  d  signed  by 
the  officers  of  this  meeting,  be  forwarded  to 
his  family. 

3,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  oonrt  as  a  perpetual 
memorial. 

LAID  AT  REST. 


Tho  Last  Tribute  of  Respect  to  tlio 
JEarthiy  Remains  of  Judfje  Edmund  I*. 
Dana. 

The  rain  was  pouring  in  sheets  Monday 
afternoon  when  tho  friends  of  the  late  Judge 
Dana  were  assembling  at  his  late  residence 
on  South  Main  Street  The  body  lay  in  a 
darkened  room  whioh  wa3  almost  oppressive> 
with  tho  odor  of  a  display  of  flowers.  The" 
throng  was  too  large  for  the  house  to  ac- 
commodate and  tho  greater  number  stood 
out  in  the  pelting  ram,  Tho  Luzerne  Bar 
was  present  in  a  body.  The  Wyoming  Ar- 
tillerists, of  whioh  the  deceased  had  been 
commanding  officer  sinoo  it*  inception,  at- 
tended in  uniform  and  oarried  a  flag  which 
had  seen  service.  There  were  also  many  of 
the  veterans  of  the  143d  Reeiment,  P.  V., 
who  went  to  the  front  with  dipt.  D;ina  ia 
1861  and  returned  with  Gen.  Dana  in  1865. 
Besides  all  ihese  were  many  oomrades  of  the 
Grand  Army  in  uniform.  Among  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Mexioan  War  were  Dr.  E.  N. 
Banks  and  Josiah  J.  MoDormott 

There  were  also  many  prominent  private 
citizens,  among  them  Dr.  Ingham,  Dr.  A, 
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L.  Oressler,  Richard  Sharpe,  Sheldon  Rey- 
nolds, Edward  Welles,  Dr.  Sturdevant,  J.  W. 
X^atten,  Richard  Goaton,  (Jalvin  Parsons, 
Thomas  Wilson,  Oapt.  Jacob  Rice,  F.  J. 
Montgomery,  H.  0.  Fry,  Win.  Toomb,  Rev. 
J.  W.  Harrison,  Major  O.  A.  Parsons, 
Charles  J.  Long  and  others.  Rev.  8.  S. 
Kennedy  was  also  present,  representing  th9 
Luzerne  County  Bible  Society,  of  which 
deooased  was  vice  president.  Col.  Charles 
Dorranoo  and  Wesley  Johnson  were  in 
attendance  as  president  and  secretary, 
respectively,  of  the  Wyoming  Commemora- 
tive Association,  of  which  Judge  Dana  was 
one  of  the  vico  presidents. 

Lodge  61,  F.  and  A.  M.,  would  have  at- 
tended  as  a  lodge,  but  it  was  considered  by 
Judge  Dana's  friends  that  his  distinguished 
military  record  ought  to  take  precedence 
over  his  other  associations,  and  so  the  Wyo- 
ming Artillerists  Veteran  &esoeiation  was 
aooorded  the  hoiior  of  iirst  place,  and  Ma- 
sonic law  forbids  the  brethren  attending  fu- 
nerals in  their  organized  capaoity  unless  the 
fraternity  have  exclusive  charge.  Thore 
was,  however,  a  large  attendance  of  the 
brethren  as  individuals  and  neighbors,  be- 
sides such  as  were  members  also  of  the 
military  in  charge. 

The  honorary  pall  bearers  were  Hon.  L. 
D.  Shoemaker,  Congressman  Osborne, 
Judge  Rioe,Dr.  Hakes,Col.  R.  BruceRicketts, 
Col.  C.  M.  Oonynghsmand  the  carriers  were 
officers  in  the  lata  war— Captain  Graham, 
Captain  P.  De  Laoy,  Captain  Maroy,  Liout. 
John  W.  Connor,  Lieut.  RufnsMaroy,  Lieut. 
F.  M,  Shoemaker.  Most  of  them  were  of- 
iioere  in  Col.  Dana's  regiment. 

The  service  was  that  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  Judge  Dana  had  been  a 
communicant  for  many  years,  a  quartet 
choir  furnishing  the  music.  Rev.  Henry  L. 
Jones  read  the  ritual,  and  the  address,  which 
was  specially  toGohirg  and  impressive,  was 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge,  of  the  First  Prebyterian 
Church.  A  long  line  of  carriages  accom- 
panied the  remains  to  Hoilenback  Ceme- 
tery. 

Among  the  relatives  were  the  Judge's 
brothers,  W.  A.  Dsna  and  Dr.  Charles  Dana, 
his  sisters,  Mrs.  Wheeloek  and  Mrs.  Met- 
calf,  all  of  Tunkhannock;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cappell,  Scranton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swetland, 
Forty  Fort;  Anderson  Dana,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mills,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt,  Fdmnnd  Dana, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Streeter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metcalf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berry, 
all  of  Tunkhannock. 

NOTES  OF     THE  FUNKBAL. 

The  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  Lu- 
zerne County  Bible  Society,  cf  which  de- 
ceased was  a  vice  president,  will  be  held  in 
theohapel  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Churoh 


on  Friday,  May  3,  at  8  p.  m.,  to  take  suit- 
able aotion. 

The  Hag  on  the  Court  House  tower  floated 
at  half  mast  throughout  the  day. 

No  one  will  mourn  more  keenlj  for  Judge 
Dana  than  his  niece,  Mies  Anna  YVheelook, 
who  has  been  hi?,  constant  companion  sinoe 
she  was  eight  years  of  age. 

JosiahJ.  McDormott,  of  the  11th  D.  8. 
Regulars,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War, 
carried  the  flag  thatreoeived  its  baptism  of 
fire  at  Vera  Cruz,  while  carried  by  the  Wyo- 
ming Artillerists  under  command  of  Gen. 
Dana. 

Of  the  pall  bearers  and  camers,Col.  Riok- 
etts,  Col.  Conyngham  and  Captain  Gra- 
ham, represented  the  Loyal  Legion;  Capf 
De.  Laoy,  Major  F.  M.  Shoemaker,  Capt. 
B.  W.  Maroy,  the  143rd  Regiment;  Lieut.  J. 
M.  Connor  and  Lieut.  R.  J.  Marcy,  the  Wy- 
oming Artillerists. 

Col.  Robert  Klotz,  of  Mauoh  Chunk,  a 
Mexican  veteran,  in  the  2d  P.  V.,  was 
present.  Wesley  Johnson  was  with  the 
Amerioan  forces  in  Mexico  during  the  war, 
but  not  on  military  duty. 

Among  the  out  of  town  veterans  of  the 
late  war  were:  Capt.  Sohooley,  of  Pittston; 
Joseph  Hileman,  Esq,,  Pittston;  Hon. 
Robert  McCune,  Major  Blair,  of  Scranton; 
Lieut.  Woloott,  of  Kingston;  Capt.  W.Simp- 
son, cf  Berwick;  Capt.  McKown,  of  Tunk- 
hannock, and    Capt.  Jacob  Rioe,  of  Dallas. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Osterhout 
Free  Library,  held  April  26,  the  following 
minute  was  entered  on  their  records: 

"The  directors  of  the  Osterhout  Free  Library, 
having  heard  with  deop  sorrow  that  our  honored 
president.  Gen  Edmund  L.  Dana,  departed  tbis 
life  yesterday  afternoon,  do  hereby  appoint  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Sheldon  Reynolds 
and  Kev.  if.  L.  Jon^s,  to  prepare  a  paper  ex- 
pressing our  appreciation  of  his  character,  at- 
tainments and  services— to  bo  spread  in  full 
upon  our  minutes. 

As  a  further  testimony  of  respect  for  his  mem- 
ory. 

Resolved,  I.  That  the  election  of  officers  of 
the  corporation,  to  have  been  held  this  day,  be 
postponed  until  the  next  stated  meeting. 

II,  That  we  will  attend  in  a  body  the  funeral 
on  Monday  next,  and  that  the  library  be  closed 
during  the  hours  of  the  funeral. 


Found  on    Sullivan's  Trai). 

[Tnnkhannock  New  Age,  April  18,1 
Anderson  Dana,  while  plowing  on  his  farm 
across  the  river  yesterday,  turned  up  a  coin 
dated  1771.  It  is  of  Spanish  make  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost  by  Indians  as  it  was 
foand  directly  on  the  old  historical  Sullivan 
trail.  Mr.  Dana  has  frequently  found 
Indian  relic*,  such  as  skulls,  pottery,  bead*, 
etc.,  on  his  farm.  The  coin  is  well  preserved, 
the  date  being  very  distinct. 
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RfJFUS    J.    BKLL    flKAD. 


A  Well  Known  Attorney  FusoeH  Awey 
Aftor  a  Sickness  of  Only  a  Fow  ElourB— 
Dissolution  Follows  a  Convulsion. 
Rufus  J.  Bell  died  at  his  boarding  plaoe, 
at  MoMartrie'8  restaurant,  oorner  North 
Main  and  Jackson  Streets,  at  11:45  o'olock 
Sunday  nibgt.  He  ate  a  light  breakfast  and 
did  not  complain  of  feeling  unwell  until 
after  dinner,  when  he  asked  Mr.  MoMurtrie 
to  get  him  a  little  craoked  ice,  remarking 
that  he  was  suffering  with  a  bilious  attack. 
He  ate  this,  together  with  a  stimulant, 
and  remained  seated  in  the  chair 
until  5  o'clock,  when  he  beoame  very 
sick  and  Mr.  MoMurtrie  carried  him  in  to 
bed.  Dr.  Howell  was  summoned  about  7 
o'clook  and  he  said  he  could  give  him 
nothing  that  would  aid  him.  A  half  hour 
later  he  was  66ized  with  a  convulsion  and  he 
oould  soaroely  be  kept  in  bed.  A  cup  of  tea 
was  given  him  but  he  oould  not  drink  it. 
neither  could  he  speak.  He  lingered  thus 
until  fifteen  minutes  before  midnight  when 
he  died.  The  doctor  attributed  his  death  to 
a  stroke  of  paralysis,  saying  that  the  con- 
vulsion sometimes  precedes  suoh  an  attack. 
Rufas  James  Beii  was  of  New  England 
stock,  his  father,  Ebenezer  Bell,  and  grand- 
father, Jonathan  Bell,  being  natives  of 
Stamford,  Conn.  His  father  later  removed 
to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  was  a  prominent  mer- 
chant there.  The  subject  of  this  sketch-was 
born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6  1829,  and  was 
therefore  60  years  old.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  Burr  Seminary,  Manchester,  Ver- 
mont, and  four  years  after  was  graduated  at 
Williams.  He  studied  law  at  the  Harvard 
law  school  from  which  he  received  his  de- 
gree of  LL  B.  in  1852  In  1853  he  prac- 
ticed law  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  from  that 
year  until  1864  he  practiced  his  profeseson 
in  New  York  Oicy.  In  1864  he  removed  to 
Yvilkes  Barre,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Luzerne  County  Bar 
Sept.  27,  1864  In  April,  i860,  he  married 
Mary  Catharine,  daughter  of  the  late  Oliver 
B.  Hillard,  of  Wilses-Barre.  There  are 
three  children,  Oliver  Hillard  Bell,  Mary 
Conyngham  Bell  and  Emma  Gertrude  Bell. 
Mr.  Bell's  reputatiou  throughout  Luzerne 
County  is  well  established  as  a  writer,  as  weil 
as  an  attorney.  From  the  time  that  he 
served  as  first  clerk  to  the  upper  end  mine 
inspectors  under  the  ventilation  law 
h.6  had  always  been  identified 
with         the         labor  movemeat         in 

this   region.     When    the  Greenback    party 


beoame  a  prominent  factor  in  politics  "77- 
'79,  Mr.  Bell  was  the  editorial  writer  ou 
the  party  organ,  the  Reformer,  and  his 
services  wore  being  constantly  called  into 
requisition  on  various  committees  of  the 
party.  His  writings  on  this  subject,  as  upon 
all  others,  partook  of  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
nature  aud  they  porisc-rfsed  cogenoy  and 
fluency  as  well.  He  was  the  ablest  writer 
of  the  party  hereabout.  Before  and 
since  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Greenback 
party  Mr.  Beli  was  a  Do-moorat  and  he  has 
often  been  heard  on  the  stump,  advo- 
cating the  principles  of  that  party. 
Id  business  transactions  ho  was 
strictly  honorable,  so  those  say  who  knew 
him  best.  His  mind  wa3  naturally  brilliaut, 
and  it  was  a  rare  pleasure  to  hear  him  dis- 
course upon  such  subjects  as  particularly  in- 
terested him,  though  he  was  a  man  of  broad 
and  liberal  culture  and  was  thoroughly  at 
home  in  subjeots  pertaining  to  the  lives  aud 
works  of  the  great  English  writers.  Had  it 
not  been  for  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  the 
use  of  stimulants,  which  had  alienated  him 
from  his  friend?,  he  would  have  stood  among 
the  greatest  lawyers  in  the  State,  suoh  was 
his  natural  ability. 


Died  at  Eighty-Two. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Myers,  of  Kingston,  mother 
of  F.  B.  Myers,  died  at  her  home  at  9:30 
Thursday,  May  2.  She  was  prostrated  by 
the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  in  the  brain 
and  was  unconscious  for  several  hours  be- 
fore her  death.  She  leaves  four  children. 
F.  B.  Myers  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Weaver  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Bteele,  of  Falls  City,  Neb. 
Deceased  was  82  years  of  age,  and  wa3  the 
widow  of  Madison  Myers. 

She  was  a  daughter  of  Philip  Myers,  one 
of  the  eariy  settlers  of  Wyoming,  and  was 
born  at  Forty  Fort.  Her  mother  was  Martha 
Bennet,  tcken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  at 
Wyoming  massacre  in  1778  She  had  four 
brothers,  now  all  dead,  John  (father  of 
Lawrence  and  P.  H.  Myers),  Henry,  \Viil- 
iam  and  Lawrence.  Her  sisters  married 
Abram  Goodwin,  Rev.  Dr.  George  Beok, 
Rev.  Joseph  Castle  and  Emmons  Locke. 

Died  in  Orange. 

Caroline,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Morris,  died  at 
her  home  in  Orange,  near  Dallas,  on  the 
10th  inst.,  of  heart  disease.  Deceased  was 
67  years  of  age,  and  her  maiden  name  was 
Fuller,  her  birth  plaoe  being  Exeter  Town- 
ship. She  is  survived  by  her  husband  and 
threesonr;,  Frank  F,,  W.  II.  and  John.  The 
latter  lives  at  Delphi,  Iud.  The  late  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Brace  was  a  daughter.  Funeral  Monday 
at  10  a.  m.f  from  the  houso. 
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DEATH  OF  COT..  BOWMAN. 


Sketch  of  the  JAte  of  an  Old  Soldier— An 

Honorable       Record  -    Col.     Howinan'B 

Father. 

Ool  Samuel  Bowman,  an  old  resident  of 
this  city,  died  Friday,  April  19,  at  0:15  pin., 
of  paralysis,  at  his  home  on  South  Street, 
after  a  long  illness,  be  having  been  an 
invalid  and  almost  blind  for  several  years. 
He  was  born  in  Wilkes-Barre  Oot.  31,  1818, 
and  was  the  fourth  ohild  of  Gen.  Isaac 
Bowman.  His  mother  was  Mary  Smith,  of 
Weathersfiold,  Conn.,  and  her  death  oc- 
curred in  Wilkes- Barre  in  January,  1876, 
\         aged  95  years. 

He  evinced  a  fondness  for  military  life 
and  in  1859  he  was  elected  brigadier 
general  of  the  brigade  of  Pennsylvania 
militia,  first  commanded  by  his  father  and 
afterwardB  by  bis  brother,  but  owing  to  oer- 
tain  informalities  with  which  the  election 
had  been  conducted  it  was  declared  illegal, 
and  void,  and  the  commission  was  never 
issued.  He  was  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
8th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  in  the  three 
months'  service  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
Col.  Bowman  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest  prisoners  captured  by  the  Con- 
federates. He  was  the  twelfth,  E.  H.  Chase, 
of  this  city,  being  the  eleventh.  They  were 
members  of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  P.  Vv, 
three  months  men,  and  were  captured  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  front.  On  Jnne  19, 
1881,  Col.  Bowman  and  Mr.  Chase  crossed 
the  Potomac  to  reconnoitre,  not  baing 
aware  of  the  enemy's  presence,  and  were 
oaptured  within  sight  of  their  own  camp. 
They  were  taken  to  Winchester,  thence  to 
Richmond,  where  they  were  on  parole  for 
two  week3  and  amnsod  themselves  by  at- 
tending the  Constitutional  Convention,  then 
in  session,  and  consulting  with  President 
Jefferson  Davis  as  to  exchange.  No  ex- 
change was  effected  however,  and  the  two 
prisoners  were  taken  to  Raleigh  and  Salis- 
bury. 

Two  of  his  brothers  were  brave  soldiers. 
James  was  at  West  Point  with  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  1st  D.  8.  Dragoons.  Frank 
organized  the  Wyoming  Artillerists,  was  an 
ofiioer  in  the  Mexican  War.  From  1849  to 
1855  ho  was  brigadier  general  of  the  2d 
Brigade,  9th  Division,  Pennsylvania  Militia, 
the  position  and  rank  formerly  held  by  his 
father.  In  1855,  through  the  friendship  of 
Jefferson   Davis,  then  U.   8.  Secretary  of 


War,  he  was  commissioned  oaptaiu  in  the 
9th  U.  B.  Infantry.  He  perished  in  an  Ore- 
gon wilderness  in  1850. 

Ool.  Bowman's  sister,  Mary,  survives  him 
and  resides  in  Wilkes- Barre..  His 
wife  died  about  25  years  ago.  The  chil- 
dren who  survive  are  Kate,  wife  of  W.  V 
Ingham;  Miss  Ella  Bowman,  Julia,  wife  of 
E.  L  Mulligan,  of  this  city,  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
Chisholm,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  His  only  son 
died  while  young. 

Mr.  Bowman's  long  iesidenoe  in 
Wilkes-Barre  City  and  borough  has  made 
him  familiar  with  its  history,  and  he  was 
wont  to  entertain  his  friends  with  a  recital 
of  its  early  experiences.  He  was  respeoted 
by  all  and  his  record  as  a  soldier  and  as  a 
civilian  will  long  remain  upon  the  historic 
pages  of  his  native  oity  and  State. 

Gen.  Isaao  Bowman,  father  of  deceased, 
was  oorn  at  New  Braintree,  Ma^s.,  io  1773. 
In  1705  Gen.  Bovman  left  his  New  Ea.qiand 
home  and,  accepting  the  invitation  of  his 
unoles,  emigrated  to  tho  WyomiDg  Valley, 
arriving  here  Nov.  5,  1795.  He  established 
a  tannery  and  conducted  it  for  many  years. 
He  took  a  great  interest  in  military  matters 
and  this  was  natural  for  the  reason  that  his 
father  and  grandfather  were  soidiers  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  first  entered  Gen. 
Slocnm's  company  of  the  "Wyoming  blues." 
He  became  second  lieutenant  and  served  in 
that  capacity  for  some  time,  when  he  was 
elected  first  lieutenant.  When  the  deolarp.tion 
of  war  with  Great  Britain  was  announced  the 
•'Wyoming  Blues"  were  among  the  first  to 
tender  their  services  and  Lieutenant  Bow- 
man was  elected  captain.  Ho  afterwards 
was  elected  colonel  of  the  45th  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Militia.  In  June,  1821,  he 
was  chosen  brigadier-general  of  the  Second 
Brigade,  8th  Division,  Pennsylvania  Militia, 
which  position  he  held  until  1823.  His  last 
military  service  was  as  brigade  inspector  of 
the  same  brigade. 

In  civil  life  he  aoted  as  a  member  of  the 
Wiikes- Barre  borough  oounoil,  a  director  of 
the  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  Bank  estab- 
lished here  in  1810,  the  first  bank  in  Luzerne 
County.  This  bank  was  located  on  River 
Street,  below  Market.  In  1810  he  acted  as 
coroner  of  Luzorne  County,  m  1814  collector 
of  taxes,  in  1819  commissioned  as  sheriff. 
Governor  Wolf  appointed  him  recorder  of 
deeds  and  register  of  wills  for  a  term 
of  threo  years;  in  1S33  vm*  reappointed  for 
a  second  term,  and  in  1839  for  a  third  term 
by  Gov.  Porter.  For  thirty  ypars  he  wa3  a 
member  of  Lodge  61,  Free  Masons,  having 
been  initiated  in  1810  By  industry  and 
thrift  he  accumulated  valuable  real  estate, 
but  in  his  old  age  he  endorsed  notes  for  a 
friend  who  became  bankrupt,  and  his  own 
property  was  ail  swept  away.  Ho  died  in 
this  city  July  30,  1850.    His  remains  were 
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interred  iD  St.  Stephen's  Ohuroh  yard.  The 
fnnoral  wag  followed  by  the  largest  oivio  and 
military  concourse  ever  beheld  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  "Yaegers" 
and  the  "Artillerists"  escorted  the  pro- 
cession.          

Au  Old  Resident  Gone. 

Thursday,  April  18,  at  12  o'oloek  Mrs. 
Sarah  Nesbit  died  at  her  residenoe  on  North 
Sherman  Street,  of  paralysis,  aged  73  years. 
She  had  been  ailing  for  several  years,  but  it 
was  not  until  a  week  ago  that  she  was 
unable  to  be  about.  Her  husband,  Robert 
Nesbit,  died  about  twelve  years  ago.  K&was 
for  many  years  in  the  employ  of  the  L.  & 
W.-B.  0.  Co.  as  engineer,  and  for  many 
years  lived  near  tne  Holfcaabaok  names.  He 
and  his  wife  emigrated  to  this  country  forty 
years  ago.  They  were  of  English  birth, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Newcastle,  Eng- 
land. Mrs.  Nesbit  was  a  lifelong  member 
of  the  Episoopal  Church. 

She  leaves  eight  sons  and  two  daughters: 
George  Nesbit,  age  46,  engineer,  and  James 
Nesbit,  engineer,  age  41,  of  Wilkes-Barre; 
Mrs.  Sarah  Kneitz,  age  43,  of  Emmetsburg, 
Maryland;  Robert  Nesbit,  age  40,  engineer, 
of  Flainsville;  Wm.  Nesbit,  age  33,  Mer- 
rick Tinkit,  Utah;  John  Nesbit^  age  36,  of 
Nantiooke;  Thos.  Nesbit,  age  3o,  engineer, 
New  Mexico;  Mrs.  Mary  Jones,  age  33,  of 
Wilkes-Barre;  Septimus  Nesbit,  age  31,  of 
New  Mexico;  Joseph  Nesbit,  age  27,  of 
Wilkes  Barre.  She  had  also  an  adopted  son, 
William  Nesbit,  who  resides  in  this  city. 
Mrs.  John  M.  Jone3,her  only  daughter  in  this 
city,  has  always  resided  near  her  mother. 


Died  of   Consumption. 

Editor  John  Dershuck,  formerly  of  the 
Hazleton  Sentinel,  died  at  the  Liberty  Hotel, 
Hazleton,  at  7  pm.  on  Friday,  April  10. 
His  serious  condition  dated  from  last  Octo- 
ber, when  he  had  a  hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs,  but  he  continued  at  work  until  almost 
too  weak  to  hold  a  pen.  He  had  been  con- 
fined to  his  bed  since  the  middle  of  January 
last.  His  end  was  peaceful  and  painless. 
Deceased  was  the  son  of  Peter  Dersbnok,  an 
eld  merchant  of  Hazleton,  and  was  33  years 
old.  He  learned  the  printers'  trade  under 
Henry  Wilson,  of  the  Sentinel.  After  work- 
ing on  the  Volksblatt  and  Democrat  he 
started  the  Plain  Speaker,  Feb.  6,  1882,  and 
it  was  in  building  up  his  paper  that  he  broke 
down  hi*  health.  He  worked  assiduously  to 
make  it  a  snocess. 

He  relinquished  the  business  to  his  part- 
ner, Dominick  F.  Sweeney,  March  9,  who 
had  been  associated  on  the  stall*  only  about 
a  year. 


Death  of  Daniel    Diminock  Mooter. 

Daniel  D.  Mosier,  an  old  and  respected 
citizen  of  West  Pittston,  died  at  his  home 
Tuesday,  May  14,  of  liver  complaint,  aged 
74  years. 

The  Gazette  says  he  was  born  in  Middle 
Smithfield  Township,  Monroe  County,  this 
State,  in  1815,  and  came  to  Luzerne  County 
at  the  age  of  15.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
resident  of  Hnghestown  Borough,  where  be 
filled  various  local  offices.  For  10  years  be- 
fore the  incorporation  of  that  borough  he 
waa  justice  of  the  yeace  of  Pitt3ton  Town- 
ship. He  wa3  married  to  Elizabeth  A.  Ward, 
a  native  of  Trumbull,  Conn.  He  removed 
to  West  Pittston  a  few  years  ago,  where  he 
bnilt  a  handsome  home  and  ooutinned  to  re- 
side until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Mosierwas  a  man  of  unquestioned 
integrity.  His  wife  and  four  children 
survive  him — three  sons  and  one  daughter, 
viz.,  John  B.,  Frank  C,  Jame3  H.,  and 
Mrs.  Georgia  M.  Stark,  (widow  of  the  late 
Conrad  S.  Stark,  Esq.,)  all  of  whom  are 
well-known  in  this  community. 

The  funeral  will  take  place  on  Friday 
morning  at  10  o'clock,  services  being  con- 
ducted at  the  residenoe.  The  remains  will 
be  interred  in  Hollenback  Oemetery  at 
Wilkes-Barre. 


The  I.ate  D.  D.  Mosier, 

The  Recobd  reprints  by  request  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  a  Pittston  gentleman 
whose  death  occurred  on  May  20th, 
taken  from  the  Pittston  Gazette: 

Daniel  D.  Mosier,  who  has  been  Buffering 
for  Borne  time  past  with  liver  affection,  died 
at  his  residenoe  on  Monday  morning  last, 
aged  74  years.  Mr.  Mosier  was  a  native  of 
Smithfield  Township,  Monroe  County,  and 
came  to  Luzerne  County  in  1830.  The  major 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  upon  his  farm  in 
Pittston  Township,  near  Hughestown 
Borough.  For  ten  years  past  he  held  the 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace  of  Pittston 
Township,  and  was  honored  by  his  fellow 
oitizens  of  Hnghestown,  since  its  incorpora- 
tion, with  various  looal  offices,  all  of  which 
he  filled  with  fidslity.  About  rive  years  ago 
he  moved  to  West  Pittston,  where  he  resided 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  leaves  a 
wife  (Elizabeth  A.  Ward,  a  native  of 
Trumbull,  Conn.)  and  three  eons  and  one 
daughter— John  B.,  Frank  C,  James  H.,  and 
Georgia  M.,  wife  of  the  late  0.  S.  Stark, 
Esq.  Mr.  Mosier  was  considered  one  of  the 
wealthiest  oitizens  of  this  side,  resulting 
mainly  from  a  royalty  of  coal  underlying 
under  hia  farm  in  Hoghestowu  Borough. 
Deceased  for  a  number  of  years  eerved  as  a 
direotor  of  the  Peoples'  Saving  Bank  and  also 
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in  the  board  of  Water  Street  Bridge  Co. 
Hia  funeral  took  place  from  his  Into  resi- 
dence Friday  and  was  lergely  attended. 
The  pall  bearers  were  Thomas  bvord,  Charles 
L.  McMillan,  Adam  A.  Brydeo,  Ralph  D. 
Laooe,  Louis  Seibsl,  Ool.  0.  K.  Campbell; 
Isaac  Everett  end  James  L.  Po'.en.  Inter- 
ment in  Holienback  Cemetery,  Wiikes-Barre. 
The  Stroudsburg  Democrat  says  that  de- 
ceased "was  a  sou  of  John  and  Sarah  Over- 
field  Mosier,  respected  and  life  iong  resi- 
dents of  Middle  Smiihiield.  Daniel  left  his 
father's  home  over  fifty-nine  years  ago  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  anthracite  ooal  re- 
gions of  this  Stale,  and  by  his  industry  suo 
oeeded  in  accumulating  a  large  estate.  De- 
ceased was  a  brother  of  John  and  Emanuel 
Mosier,  well  known  citizens  of  Monroe 
County," 

BORN   TH    SLAVERY. 


A  Woll-KnowE  Colored  Man  Who  Gained 
His  Freedom  at  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, Pa^aea   Away. 

William  Logan,  a  highly  respected 
colored  citizen,  died  at  his  son's  home,  28 
Hiokory  Street,  April  28,  of  the  infirmities 
incident  to  advancing  age.  He  was  74  yeara 
old  and  was  born  in  Berkeley  County, 
W.  Va.,  in  slavery.  He  was  born  on  the 
plantation  of  Rolio  Colston,  and  until  1863 
was  the  property  of  Edward  Colston,  a 
prominent  Virginia  politician  and  states- 
man. He  frequently  accompanied  Mr.  Col- 
ston to  Richmond  as  his  servant.  One  of 
his  master's  sons  was  a  Confederate  officer, 
in  Stonewall  Jackson's  brigade  and  was 
killed  in  battle.  When  Lee  advanced  on 
Gettysburg  Mr.  Logan  was  one  of  the  re- 
fugees tov-ard  the  North,  accom- 
panied by  his  family,  who  lived 
on  a  plantation  13  miles  distant.  One 
of  the  sons,  John,  is  now  living,  in  Wiikes- 
Barre,  and  Mr.  Logan  made  his  home  with 
this  son.  They  made  their  way  to  Harris- 
burg  where  they  stayed  a  year  and  then 
came  to  Wilke3-Barre,  where  they  have 
lived  ever  since.  On  coming  here  he  en- 
gaged as  coachman  to  Col.  Hendrick  B. 
Wright.  He  afterwards  lived  with  Jameson 
Harvey,  T.  D  Cooyngbam,  ax- Gov,  Hoyt 
and  Thomas  Bkke.  He  was  a  member  of 
Bethel  A.  M.  E  Church.  His  wife  died  in 
1876.  He  leaves  two  children,  John,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Lucy  V.  Frioo,  a  widow, 
both  residing  here.  Funeral  Friday  at  3  p. 
m-i  from  23  Hiokory  Street. 


Death  of  an  Octogenarian. 

Daniel  Metzger,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  highly  respected  citizens  of  Wilkea- 
Barro,  died  yesterday  at  the  home  of  his  son, 
Charles  B.,  from  the  effect  of  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  sustained  on  April  27.  He  was  a 
plasterer  by  trade  and  did  most  of  the  con- 
tract work  in  that  line  in  this  city  up  to  the 
time  of  bis  retirement  from  aotive  life  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

Mr.  Melzger  was  born  at  Lewisburg, 
Union  Co  ,  Pa..  July  28,  1808.  His  grand- 
father, John  Metzger,  emigrated  from  Hol- 
land in  1731  and  settled  at  Middletown,  Fa. 
On  New  Year's  Day,  In  1837,  deoeased  mar- 
ried Cynthia  Bnell,  for  whom  Mr.  Metzgor's 
North  Alain  Street  block  of  dwellings,  Buell 
Place,  is  named.  They  were  married  in 
New  York  and  lived  in  Lewisbnrg 
four  years,  but  removed  to  Wiliiamsport 
in  the  spring  of  1841.  They  removed  to 
Wilkes- Barre  in  the  spring  of  1847.  Of 
their  seven  ohildren  two  died  in  infanoy,  and 
only  two  of  the  others  are  now  living— 
Charles  B.,  and  Malinda  A.  Those  deoeased 
are  Rebecca,  wife  of  R.  M.  Hooper,  died 
1887;  Elizabeth  S.,  died  1853;  Juliet  H., 
wife  of  J.  H.  Bowden,  died  1875.  Mrs. 
Metzger  died  f.ome  years  ago. 

Mr.  Metzger  has  been  an  Odd  Feilow  for 
about  half  a  century  and  a  Mason  for  half 
that  time.  In  the  Odd  Fellows  he  filled  all 
the  positions,  both  in  the  Encampment  and 
the  Subordinate  Lodge,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  ha  was  treasurer  of  old  Lodqe  61, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  When  \Yiike3- 
Barre  was  a  borough  Mr.  Metzger  was  a 
Councilman  for  eight  years.  When  a  young 
man  he  united  with  the  Christian  Churoh 
and  was  a  member  at  the  time  of  his  demise. 

Mr.  Me'zger  leaves  a  valuable  estate,  but 
he  leaves  his  children  the  far  rioher  inheri- 
tance of  a  good  name.  During  his  more 
than  40  years  residence  in  Wiikes-Barre  his 
life  has  been  blameless,  and  when  he  felt 
that  his  last  hour  was  approsohing,  he  ex- 
pressed himsolf  as  not  having  a  known 
enemy  in  the  world.  He  said  he  had  lived 
beyond  the  allotted  age  of  man,  and  be  was 
ready  to  depart.  No  man  will  be  more  sin- 
.  certiy  mourned  by  those  who  knew  him  than 
will  Mr.  Metzger.  Daring  his  iater  years  he 
has  lived  in  quiet  retirement  from  business 
cares,  though  up  to  within  a  fortnight  he  has 
been  well  and  aotive  for  a  man  of  his  ad- 
vanced ace. 

Funeral  Wednesday,  May  8,  at  3  p.  m., 
under  Masonio  auspices,  from  residenoe  of 
C.  B.  Metzger. 
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AN  OLD  CliimCB. 

History  of  tho  Ashley  Freebyterian 
Church— The  New  Faster  Installed  on 
May  3. 

The  installation  services  of  Rev.  Morvin 
Caster,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh» 
took  place  Friday  night.  The  services  were 
opened  at  7:80  by  singing  of  an  aothem  by 
the  ohurch  choir,  entitled,  "How  Beautiful 
Upon  the  Mountains,"  after  which  there 
was  reading  of  scripture  by  Rev.  H.  H. 
Wellos,  of  Kingston.  This  wa8  followed  by 
prayer  by  Rev,  W.  J.  Day,  of  Plymouth.  A 
hymn  was  then  song,  when  Rev.  Q.  N. 
Makley,  of  Pleasant  Valley,  preached  the 
sermon,  taking  for  the  text  Exodos  89:6. 
The  sermon  had  to  do  with  the  high  and 
holy  office  of  the  ministry  as  typiticd  by 
Aaron  and  Christ.  Another  hymn  was  then 
sang,  when  Rev.  F.  B.  Hodge, 
D.  D.,  of  Wilkes  Bar  re,  proceeded  to 
propound  the  constitutional  questions  which 
were  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  both 
pastor  and  people.  Rev,  R.  B.  Webster,  of 
Wilkes-Barre,then  offered  up  the  installa- 
tion prayer,  when  Dr.  Hodge  proceeded  to 
charge  the  pastor  concerning  the  duties  of 
the  ministry.  The  charge  was  brief,  yet 
comprehensive,  and  was  most  impressive. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Day,  of  Plymouth,  the  former 
pastor  of  the  churoh,  then  delivered  the 
charge  to  the  people.  Mr.  Day  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  thia  task,  hav- 
ing been  pastor  of  this  congregation 
for  over  23  years,  and  having  a  mosi  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  temper  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  people.  The  charge  to  the  con- 
gregation was  a  practical  exposition  of  their 
duties  to  the  church  and  pastor.  The  ser- 
vices were  closed  with  tho  singing  of  an 
anthem  by  the  choir  and  benediction.  The 
churoh  was  crowded  and  the  servioes  were 
listened  to  with  close  attention.  Rev.  8.  0. 
Logan,  D.  D.,  of  Scranton,  who  was  to  be 
moderator  of  the  meeting  was  unable  to  be 
present. 

The  Ashley  Presbyterian  Church  has  a 
record  extending  back  for  over  50  years.  It 
was,  in  its  early  history,  a  Mission  Churoh, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Services 
were  held  for  many  years  from  hoase  to 
house,  in  barns  and  also  in  the  old  log  school 
house.  It  was  daring  the  ministry  of  Rev. 
John  Dorrance  that  the  subject  of  building 
a  ohorch  was  first  broached,  and  on  the  loth 
day  of  February,  1844,  a  meeting  was  hold, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Lazarcs  agreed  to  give 
10,000  square  feet  of  land  to  be  used  for 
church  purposes  only,  and  if  perverted  to 
any  other  me,  the  land  to  be  forfeited.    It 


was  also  stipulated  that  "no  night  meetings" 
bo  held  in  the  church.  Tho  proamblo  drawn 
up  at  this  meeting  was  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  A  house  of  worship  is  much 
needed  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  mem- 
bers of  no  one  denomination  of  Christians 
are  sufficiently  nornerous  to  justify  them  in 
the  attempt  to  erect  a  house  for  themselves 
exclusively,  and 

"Whereas,  Experience  teaches  that  a 
house,  the  ownership  and  control  of  which 
is  in  several  religious  denominations,  is  very 
liable  to  neglect  and  abuse  and  to  become  a 
subject  of  contention,  and  consequently  an 
evil  rather  than  a  benefit  to  sooiety; 

"Therefore  we,  the  undersigned,  do  agree 
to  the  following  conditions  as  to  the  basis  of 
our  subscriptions: 

"First,  That  the  houeo  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churoh  and  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood,  to  be  occupied  by  the 
ministers  connected  with  the  Presbytery  of 
Luzerne  or  under  their  jurisdiction  as  fre- 
quently as  desired  by  them. 

"Second,  When  not  wanted  for  the  use  of 
the  Presbyterian  Society  said  house  may  be 
opened  in  the  day  time  for  the  preaching  of 
the  ministers  in  regular  standing  of  the 
German  Reformed,  the  Lutheran,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  and  .the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Churches  with  consent  of  trustees, 
in  rotation. 

"Third,  For  the  protection,  preservation 
and  control  of  the  house,  under  the  preced- 
ing stipulation,  there  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
subscribers  a  board  of  trustees,  in  such 
manner  and  for  such  term  as  they  please. 
Provided,  that  in  these  elections  and  in  all 
other  matters  relating  to  said  hGuse,  for  the 
payment  of  every  five  dollars  by  a  subscrib- 
er, he  or  she  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote. 

"On  the  above  conditions  we.  the  under- 
signed, do  promise  to  pay  to  Frederick  De- 
trick,  Daniel  Frederick  and  David  Inmnn, 
(as  building  oommittee,  to  whom  the  charge 
and  superintendence  of  the  building,  while 
in  process  of  erection,  shall  be  given,)  tho 
earns  set  opposite  our  names,  respectively, 
at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  said  com- 
mittee shall  direot" 

Sixty  persons  signed  this  preamble,  and 
the  gums  pledged  varied  from  60  cents  to 
820  The  total  amount  was  $334  f>0,  of 
which  8162  wa«  paid  in  work,  SS9  in  mater- 
ials, and  883  50  in  cash.  The  church  was 
finished  in  October,  1644,  by  Daniel  Fred- 
erick, who  is  still  living  and  who  is  an  elder 
in  the  present  ohurch.  The  building  wa=» 
24x30  feet,  and  stood  where  the 
present  church  now  stands.  This  old 
bailding  is  yet  standing,  and  is  usod 
for  the  Sunday  school  services.  At  tho 
dedication  of  the  old  church  the  sum  of 
S?10.03>£   was    raised,  and   the  treasurer's 
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books  show  that  of  tin's  amount  81.40%  was 
spent  for  candles  and  a  pair  of  snuffers. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Day  was  the  first  regular  pas- 
tor of  the  church,  lie  came  to  Ashley  July 
12,  1805,  ami  oontinued  in  that  office  until 
Jau.  1,  1880 — over  23  years.  The  present 
ohoroh  edifice  was  completed  Feb.  1=%  1870, 
and  from  its  members  have  been  organized 
two  other  ohurches— Mountain  Top  and 
Sugar  Notch.  Money  is  being  collected  to 
build  a  chapel  for  the  Sunday  school. 

The  present  pastor,  Rev-  Morvin  Custer, 
received  a  oaU  early  in  April  and  moved  to 
Ashley  Thursday,  April  25.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Princeton  College  and  is  a  pleasing  as 
well  as  an  able  preacher,  and  under  his  min- 
istration the  church  is  expected  to  make 
rapid  strides  forward. 

The    First    Sunday    School     in     Luzerne 
County. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, Mr.  Milton  Gordon,  resident  of  Jacob's 
Plains,  conceived  the  idea  of  trying  to  or- 
ganize a  Sabbath  school  in  Laurei  Run, 
(now  Borough  of  Parsons).  Why  he  should 
have  thought  of  this  locality  is  more  than  I 
am  able  to  say.  There  were  many  more 
people  on  the  Plains  than  in  Laurel  Run, 
and  well-to-do  farmers.  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there;  he  came,  and,  with  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  Mr.  John  Holgate  and  wife, 
did  open  a  Sabbath  school  in  Mr.  Holgata's 
house.  Mr.  Holgate  and  family  came  from 
Roxbury,  (Roxborough?),  Philadelphia 
County,  in  the  year  1812,  and  rented  Mr. 
Jehoida  P.  Johnson's  farm  and  gri3t  mill. 
This  was  the  only  farm  in  this  locality.  Mr. 
Holgate  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 
There  were  a  few  families  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  woods.  In  1817,  the  pehool  was 
organized.  Mr.  Gordon  was  superintendent; 
Mr.  Holgate,  Miss  Saily  Tyson  and  Mrs. 
Eunice  Dawning  were  the  teachers  at  this 
time,  1817,  as  Mr.  Holgata  informed  me 
years  after.  I  remember  Mr.  Gordon  very 
well.  As  far  back  as  1819  Frederick  Rush 
lived  in  a  log  house  upon  the  Mallory  farm. 
Daniel  Dowuing.Mr.  Blane,  Thomas  No.tton, 
Mr.  Bowton,  were  ail  the  families  wuhin 
one  mile,  except  Hezekiah  Parsons.  Hol- 
gate and  family  were  Baptists;  Mr.  Gordon 
a  Methodist;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parsons  were 
Baptists;  the  other  families  made  no  pro- 
fession; they  were  good  citizens.  After  Mr. 
Johnson  had  rented  his  mill  and  farm,  he 
removed  back  farther  into  the  woods,  iu  a 
log  house,  lived  there  a  number  of  jenrs  and 
then  went  to  Wilkes  B^rre,  corner  of  River 
and  Union  Streets.  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  son 
of  Jacob  Johnson,  the  first  minister  of  the 


gospel  in  the  valley.  He  favored  the  Con- 
gregational belief.  Miss  Tyson  was  an 
Episcopalian.  Tho  echool  wa«  organized  a 
Union  Sabbath  School,  and  was  so  main- 
tained for  many,  many  years,  Tho  school 
had  a  wide  reputation  in  after  yenrs  as  the 
Union  Sabbath  School,  and  in  the  oonree  of 
time  the  best  talent  was  drawn  unto  it. 
Oristus  Collins,  Miss  Mary  Bowman,  Miss 
Salhe  Jewett,  Miss  Margaret  Jackson;  later 
on  Nathaniel  Ruttor,  Mr.  Haft,  Hon.  David 
Scott,  Rev.  James  May,  D.  D  ,  Rev.  John 
Dorranoe,  D.  D  ,  Rev.  George  Peck,  D.  D. 
Hon.  Garrick  Mallory  also  interested  him- 
self in  the  echool,  and  through  the  infiuenoe 
of  the  above  named  men,  the  young  men  of 
Wilkes- Barre  were  brought  into  the  work. 
The  Sunday  Sohool  was  removed  from 
Mr.Holgate's  home  to  the  log  school  house; 
after  a  time  the  log  house  was  pulled  down, 
and  my  father,  Hezekiah  Parsonp,  fitted  up 
the  Red  house  just  over  the  creek  from  his 
old  home,  for  a  day  sohool,  Miss  Ann  Butler 
wa3  the  first  teacher.  The  Sunday  Sohool 
followed  in  1824,  or  thereabout.  Air.  Mal- 
lory built  a  large  barn  just  below  Mr.  Hol- 
gate's,  and  the  school  was  removed  to  the 
barn.  The  school  was  not  kept  in  cold 
weather.  In  1828,  Judce  Scott,  Jehoida 
Johnson,  George  Diekover,  (father  of  our 
townsman,  William  Diekover,)  and  a  few 
others,  organized  to  build  a  school  house. 
Hezekiah  Parsons  proposed  to  give  the 
land  and  his  proportion  of  the  building,  pro- 
viding the  trustees  would  agree  that  the 
house  should  be  open  for  the  Union  Sunday 
Sohool  on  the  Sabbatb;  also  that  all  denom- 
inations of  christians  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  holding  meetings,  when  not  oscapi- 
ed  by  day  sohool.  That  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  house  was  finished  in  1829,  and  dedioat- 
ed  by  the  Union  Babbaio.  School,  Rev. 
James  Msy  preaching  in  the  afternoon.  I 
cannot  give  the  exact  date;  it  was,  however, 
in  September,  1829.  Judge  Scott  often  at- 
tended, preaching  in  the  little  white  school 
house  (as  ho  always  called  it). 
Bishop  Underdonk  preaohed  in  tho  little 
white  sohool  house:  Rev.  John  Dorranoe, 
Rev.  George  Peck  and  many 
others;      Rev.      Mr.      Walker,      a    Quaker, 

Rev.  ,   a   Dankard, — I  cannot  recall  this 

man's  name.  This  brings  us  up  to  1833. 
Tnen  the  superintendent  of  tho  sohool  was 
changed,  and  .Mr.  Moore,  of  Wilkes  Barre, 
was  elected.  Mr.  Moore  was  a  layman  of 
tbe  M.  E  Churcn.  Ho  had  charge  up  to 
1840,  wneu  Aeher  Miner  was  given  the 
charge,  and  the  school  ilourifhed  as  it  had 
in  the  jears  past.  Mr.  Miner  had  charge  np 
to  his  death.  At  this  time  I  tried  my  hand. 
I  oontinued  to  fill  tho  plaoo  as  best  I  could 
for  a  number  of  yeare,  but  my  duties  in 
another  direotion  « quired  so  much  of  my 
time  that  I  resigned,  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
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taken,  Lord  Batler,  yoar  townsman,  fol- 
lowed. The  changes  oatne  of  ten  from  that 
time  up  to  1863.  About  that  time  the 
population  hud  bo  inoreased  that  the  little 
white  Bohool  house  beoarne  too  small.  The 
sohool  directors  bought  the  lot,  as  they 
wished  to  control  the  whole  matter.  I  gave 
them  a  deed  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Union  Sunday  Bchool  should  have  the 
same  privileges  that  they  had  in  thu  old 
house,  and  preaohmg  and  Sunday  pohool 
was  kept  up  for  years,  with  Rev.  I.  M. 
Phillips  superintendent.  There  had  been 
regular  proaohinfx  in  the  eohool 
house  from  1838,  onoe  in  two 
weeks,  by  the  M.  E  oirouit  preachers; 
John  Barnes  was  the  first.  This  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  Sabbath,  as  Tuesday  even- 
ing was  their  appointment.  Father  Morster 
preached  for  many  years  on  the  Sabbath  and 
assisted  in  the  Sabbath  school.  After  going 
into  the  two  story  school  house  the  Sunday 
school  was  kept  up  summer  and  winter,  had 
a  large  library  of  good  books,  lesson  papers 
aud  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  first  class 
Sabbath  school,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  soholars  of  all  denominations.  This 
two-story  house  was  too  small  in  a  few  years 
to  acoommodate  the  day  soholars  end  in 
1872  a  large  house  was  built.  The  Union 
Sabbath  School  then  fitted  no  the  old  bouse 
and  oconpied  it  until  1881  Rcv.  I.  M. 
Phillips  was  still  superintendent.  The  school 
was  then  removed  to  Buchanan  and  Rhoadb' 
Hall.  Samuel  Park  for  many  years  was 
secretary,  butOheeterC.  Rhoads  librarian. 
As  with  the  eohool  house  so  with  the  hall — it 
was  wanted  for  other  use.  The  sohool  re- 
mained in  the  hall  some  two  years  and  was 
discontinued  The  large  library  was  given 
to  tho  Primitive  Methodist  Sabbath  School, 
with  all  the  aooompanimenta.  The  organ 
cannot  be  accounted  for. 

There  are  two  superintendents  that  I  left 
out.  In  the  year  1822  Isaac  Hart  and  family 
oame  to  Laurel  Ron.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  Sabbath  school. 
Hia  son.  John  S.,  wa3  a  bright  boy  of  10 
years.  Mr.  Hart  was  soon  made  p.uperinten- 
dent  and  his  wife  a  teacher.  John  was  a 
scholar  of  the  Sunday  sohool  until  he  went 
to  college.  After  graduating  he  was  made 
professor  in  the  High  Sohool,  Philadelphia, 
and  in  later  years  professor  in  Princeton 
College,  where  he  graduated.  The  other 
man  I  had  forgotten  was  Charies  Shiber,  of 
Wilkes  Barre. 

May  1,  1889.  There  are  five  Sabbath 
eohool*  in  the  borough  of  Parsons.  M,  E. 
have  from  two  to  three  hundred  scholars. 
The  Congregational  school  has  a  hundred  or 
more;  the  Primitive  Methodist  about  the 
same.  The  Primitive  Methodists  are  Eng- 
ligh;  the  Coneregationais  are  Welsh;  the 
BaptiBts  also  Welsh,  in  whose  sohool  there 


are  between  three  and  four  hundred 
aoholars.  The  Catholics  have  about  the 
same  number  us  the  Baptist. 

CALVIN  PALSOHS. 


Columbia. 

Of  all  the  Boa-diviflod  shores, 

Columbia  greatest  stands; 
And  justly  ehe  the  title  claims— 

Tho  EmpTPSB  of  tho  lnnd6. 
B>r  boa<;t  iw  not  >n  broil"  and  strifes— 

Peace  is  her  chosen  oath. 
H«r  heart  is  bent  on  Freedom's  cause,— 

Yet  dreadful  in  her  wrath. 

Hail!  Columbia,— 
Land  of  the  true  and  brave, 
Onr  song  shall  be,  on  laud  and  soa, 
Long  may  her  banner  wave! 

Recorded  aro  her  noble  deeds. 

In  story  and  in  song; 
Beneath  her  mighty  eagle's  wings. 

Shall  counties  thousands  throng, 
iter  sons  6hail  ever  bless  her  namo, 

Obey  her  every  call, 
And  by  her  flag  s^  all  nobly  stand, 

To  conqnor  or  to  fall! 
Hail!  Columbia,  etc. 

Her  lofty  mountains  heavenward  rise. 
Her  arms  span  tide  to  tide. 

Her  land  with  bounteous  hleesings  hows. 
And  stored  with  wealth  beside; 

Majestic  roll  her  mighty  streams  — 
Her  flag  on  land  and  m^iD, 

Shall  wave  the  proudest  of  them  all- 
Long  may  Columbia  reign! 
Hail!  Columbia,  etc. 

—  Geo    Coronway. 

The  Bell  Has  a  History. 

The  old  bell  of  the  Pittston  Presbyterian 
Church  was  removed  Monday  and  brought 
to  Wilkes  Barre.  It  is  to  be  the  property  of 
the  Wyoming  Historical  Society.  It  pos- 
sesses a  deal  of  historic  interest,  having 
been  cast  in  Philadelphia  in  1811  by  Geo. 
Headerly.  It  was  first  used  in  the  old 
Wilkes- Barre  Meeting  House  and  has  for 
the  last  30  years  called  the  East  Side  Pres- 
byterians of  Pittftton  to  ohuroh. 

The  bell  formerly  used  in  the  tower  of  the 
old  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wilkes-Barre 
will  be  substituted  for  the  veteran  piece  of 
bell  metal  already  mentioned. 


An  Historic  Vessel. 
Henry  C.  Myers,  of  the  U.  S  Navy,  an 
effioer  on  the  U.  S.  S  Kearaarge,  (the  ves- 
sel that  sunk  the  Confederate  cruiser  Ala- 
bama in  the  late  war) ,  is  visiting  his  parents 
on  Hez'.e  Street,  this  city.  He  h*s  cruised 
around  tho  world  several  times  in  the  old 
Kearsarge.  and  when  his  leave  of  absence 
expires,  about  June  1,  he  will  be  ordered  to 
one  of  the  new  D,  S.  warships. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 


The    ChaiigfiB    Which    Have   Taken  Place 

Between  Wilkes- Barre  cud  Carbondale, 

us  Noted  by  Dr.  H.  Hoi  lister, 

What  surprising  obanges  have  been  effect- 
ed in  the  oountry  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury! How  woods  have  been  transferee! 
into  cities,  how  revolutionized  locomotion 
and  how  distance  has  been  annihilated!  The 
slow  stage  and  the  drowsy  packet  was  then 
known  to  be  the  only  publio  means  of  transit 
in  the  country.  Gilohrist,  of  the  oldPhcenix 
Hotel,  in  Wilkes-Barre,  ran  his  daily  paoket 
down  the  North  Branch  Canal  to  Berwick, 
Bloomsburg,  Uatawiesa,  Danville  and  North- 
umberland, drawn  by  three  horses  and  carry- 
ing a  large  number  of  passengers.  Horton's 
line  of  stages  ran  over  the  mountain  to 
Easton  and  up  the  lesser  valley  of  Lack- 
awanna as  far  as  the  mining  village  of  Oar- 
bondale.  Alexander  and  George  Keener, 
two  brothers,  drove  the  stage,  one  going  up 
to  Oarbondale  one  day  and  returning  the 
other.  They  changed  horses  at  Hyde  Park, 
then  passed  up  over  the  Hackley  Hill  in- 
stead of  going  through  the  defile,  where 
Arohbald  stands. 

The  coach  did  not  run  to  Soranton  bo 
cause  there  was  no  settlement  there  but  the 
unambitious  Slooums,  whose  minor  iron 
furnaoe  wa3  fast  going  to  decay.  Bird's 
hotel,  at  Pittston  ferry.  Green's  hotel,  in 
Hyde  Park,  Oottrill's,  in  Providence,  Lilli- 
bridge's,  in  Blakeley,  and  W  ilbur's,  at  Rush- 
dale,  or  Jermyn,  were  places  for  the  passen- 
gers to  stop  and  wet  their  whistle.  The  boot 
of  the  stage  was  generally  half  filled  with 
baggage: 

No  doctors  between  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Oarbondale  bat  Dr.  Nathaniel  Yidding,  of 
Pitt?ton  Ferry,  and  Dr  Silas  B.  Robinson, 
of  Providence,  who  came  into  the  valley  in 
1824  This  was  sixteen  years  before  Anson 
Curtis  located  in  Pittston,  and  Dr.  Benjamin 
H.  Troop  settled  in  Providenoe. 

The  way  bill  carried  the  names  of  each 
passenger,  his  destination  and  the  amount 
of  fare.  There  were  no  deadheads  or  steal- 
ing of  fares.  A  small  daily  mail  served  the 
ferry  peop'e  at  Pitt«tou,  at  Providence  and 
at  the  Blakeley  office. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  whs 
but  one  New  York  daily  newspaper  taken  in 
the  upper  VHliey,  b^low  Carbondalo,  until 
1849,  when  Esquire  Farnham,  of  Arohbald, 
and  Scran  ton,  Grant  &  C^.,  subscribed  for 
the  New  York  daily  Tribune.  The  last  named 
firm  received  their  mail  at  this  time  through 
the  Providenoe  post  office. 

Gilchrist  is  gone,  Horton  is  forgotten,  the 
Kenners  and  other  actors  of  that  day  have 
disappeared,  the  old  ooaoh  swings  no  longer 


over  the  hills,  the  old  packet  with  its  cheer- 
ful cabin  hiiH  floated  into  history  to  be  run 
no  more,  while  the  old  oaual  is  again  filled 
with  terra  fir  ma.  A  dozen  railroads  carry- 
ing thousands  of  passengers  daily  come  and 
go  over  the  same  route  that  in  olden  times 
transferred  lees  than  a  dozen  passengers. 
How  wonderful.  h.  n. 


He  Was  la  the  War  of  1812. 

fNew  York  Times.] 
A  very  old  man,  with  a  flowing  white 
beard,  was  picked  up  by  the  polioe  on  the 
street  at  Middietown,  N  Y.,  on  the  charge 
of  being  drunk.  Whon  arraigned  and  ques- 
tioned the  old  man  replied  that  his  name 
was  Dennis  Sweeney,  born  in  Ireland,  and 
now  a  resident  of  Wilkes  Barre.,  Pa.;  his 
ago  was  92  years,  having  been  born  in  1797; 
that  he  served  as  a  drummer  boy  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane;  that  he  had  since  served 
thirty  five  years  as  a  soldier  and  a  marine  in 
the  United  States  forces;  and  that  he  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Marine  barracks,  Brooklyn, 
in  search  of  testimony  showing  that  he  was 
entitled  to  an  increase  of  the  pension  he  was 
already  drawing  as  a  partially  disabled 
veterau  of  the  Mexican  war.  The  veteran 
produced  honorable  discharge  papers  and 
o  her  documents  to  confirm  his  statements. 
The  recorder  discharged  him  with  an  in- 
junction to  take  the  first  train  for  Brooklyn, 


Thirty-Eighth  Anniversary  of  Her  Birth, 

On  Wednesday,  May  8,  a  large  number  of 
the  friends  of  Mrs.  I.  W.  Milmam  gathered 
at  the  residence,  83  Barney  Street,  to  aid  in 
celebrating  the  thirty  eighth  anniversary  of 
her  birth.  They  brought  with  them  many 
tokens  of  remembranoe,  some  of  them  quite 
valuable.  The  eveuiog  was  characterized 
by  social  enjoyment  and  the  serving  of  re- 
freshments. There  were  present  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Bromage,  Mr.  Kenney,  wife 
and  daughter  Maggie,  Mrs.  and  Mrs. 
Hawreoht,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  GrofT,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gabel,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Miller,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harvey,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Mixno,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Groff, 
Mr  and  Mrs.  T.  Hodnott,  Mr  and  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Nier,  ?4r.  and  Mrs  G.  Robinson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hazle,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mrs  Fassett, 
Mrs.  J.  Sargant,  Mrs  Gender,  Mrs.  Carter, 
Mrs.  Davis,  Mrs.  Martin,  Mr.  He.genbangh, 
wife  and  mother,  \V.  L.  Gates,  H.  S.  Hare- 
good,  Miss  Bridget  Warren  and  Mr.  Fell. 
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Iiitzerne  County  Bible  (Society* 
The  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  Lu- 
zerne County  Bible  Society  was  hold  in  the 
Kpisoopal  Church  Sunday  night.  The  edifice 
was  well  filled  with  representatives  from 
nearly  all  the  ohurohes  in  the  city.  Among 
the  preachers  present  were  Dr.  Hodge,  Rev. 
H.  L.  Jones,  Dr.  Phillips,  Rev.  S.  S.  Ken- 
nedy and  Dr.  Morrow.  The  meeting  was 
opened  by  a  half  hour's  devotional  exercises, 
consisting  of  reading  of  passages  from  the 
scriptures,  singing,  responsive  reading  and 
prayer,  oondooted  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones.  In 
the  absenoe  of  A,  T.  MoOlintook,  president 
of  the  sooiety,  John  Welles  Holleubaok  oc- 
cupied the  ohair.  The  report  of  Rev.  S.  S. 
Kennedy,  the  agent  of  the  sooiety,  was  then 
read,  a  synopsis  of  which  is  appended.  It 
contains  many  interesting  rerniniscsnses  of 
Mr.  Kennedy's  work  in  distributing  bibles 
among  the  foreigners  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts—the  Hungarians,  Russians,  Poles  and 
Bohemians.  To  those  who  could  afford  it  he 
sold  them  very  oheap  and  to  those  who  were 
not  so  inclined  he  gave  the  bibles.  In  almost 
every  case  they  were  very  much  pleased  to 
obtain  a  bible  in  their  own  language  and 
could  scarcely  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
agent. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  noble  work  of 
scattering  the  good  seed  of  this  kingdom 
throughout  thi3  valley  to  the  patriots  and 
Christians  of  a  former  generation,  who  or- 
ganized this  sooiety  November  1,  1819,  in 
the  old  ohuroh  that  stood  on  Public  Square 
in  Wilkes-Barre.  The  first  onioers  were: 
Ebenezer  Bowman,  president;  William 
Ross,  Esq.,  David  Soott,  Esq.,  and  Captain 
David  Hoyt,  vice  presidents:  Dr.  Edward 
Covell,  corresponding  secretary;  Andrew 
Beaumont,  recording  secretary,  and  G.  M. 
Holleubaok,  treasurer.  Many  of  the  best 
citizens  of  the  vast  county,  as  it  then  was, 
became  patrons  of  the  cause,  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  a  Masonic  lodge  of  Wilkes  Barre 
donated  S25, 

In  1828  David  Soott,  Esq.,  was  chosen 
president;  Thomas  Dyer,  vice  president; 
John  N.  Conyngham,  Esq.,  corresponding 
secretary ;  Ziba  Bennett,  recording  seoretary; 
and  John  D.  Haff.  treasurer.  The  sooiety 
was  re-organized  on  the  25fch  of  August,  1835, 
8nd  Rev.  James  May  was  elected  president; 
Rev.  John  Dorranoe,  Hon.  David  Scott,  Or- 
i8tua  Collins,  Esq.,  and  John  N.  Conyng- 
ham, Esq.,  vice  presidents;  Volney  L.  Max- 
well, Eiq.,  seoretary;  Henry  C.  Anheu.er, 
treasurer;  Dr.  Lathan  Jones,  Edmund  Tay- 


lor and  William   0.  Gildersleeve,   exeoutive 

committee. 

These  were  fill  distinguished  men  of  their 
timer1,  and  leaders  of  the  people;  and  we  re- 
cord it  to  the  honor  of  their  memory,  that 
they  actuated  their  fellow  citizens  to  circu- 
late the  bible.  They  all  have  passed  away, 
but  we  inherit  the  monumental  charity  which 
they  erected;  and  many  of  our  best  patrons 
inherit  also  their  blood,  and  names,  and 
wealth,  and  best  of  all,  their  Christian  and 
philanthropic  characteristics.  Judgo  Con- 
yngham continued  in  theoiiioe  of  president 
eighteen  years,  or  until  his  death,  and  his 
watoh-oaro  over  the  sooiety  and  its  work  was 
a  labor  of  love. 

During  the  past  year  I  devoted  five  months 
to  the  work  of  oolleoting  funds  and  distrib- 
uting bibles  in  this  oounty;  the  results,  as 
Bsfaras  can  be  tabulated,  are  as  follows: 
Plaoes  oanvasaed  for  bible  distribution, 
Tomhioken,  Deringer,  Fern  Glen,  Goweu, 
Rook  Glen,  Stooktou,  Ereeland  and  Ply- 
mouth. Freeland  is  the  worst  whisky  de- 
bauched town  in  the  county.  Families  vis- 
ited, 1,013;  found  destitute  of  bible,  138, 
destitute  supplied,  56;  by  sale,  36;  by  gift, 
30;  whioh  refused  to  aooeoi,  78;  bibles  sold, 
425;  testaments  sold,  450;  bibles  donated, 
150;  testaments  donated,  178;  total  vol- 
umes distributed,  1,223;  price  of  bookg  do- 
nated, $182.85;  cash  collected,  8793.82; 
sales  of  bibles,  8375  71,  total,  3l,lG9  43; 
paid  to  treasurer,  J.  W.  Holleubaok,  $1,- 
169.43. 

ASSETS 

Bibles  on  hand  with  E.  J.  Sturdevant 

Wilkes-Barre 8197  21 

Bibles  on    hand  with  Davonport  Bros., 

Plymouth 185  41 

Bibles  on  hand  with  8.  H.  Kress,  Kanti. 

coke 91  88 

Bibles  on  hand  with  W.  B.  Taggart,  West 

Pittston 87  78 

Bibles  on  hand  with.  Fred  Hiller,  Hazle- 

ton 102  00 

Bibles  on  hand  with  E  P.  Morris,  White 

Uaven S3  89 

Total  of  bibles 8750  23 

Book  case  in  Wilkes-Barre 850  00 

Bookcase  in  Hazleton 12  00 

Book  case  in  West  Pittston 12  00 

Total  of  book  cases 8    74  00 

Cash  in  treasury 319  3t3 

Total  assets 81143  59 

S.  8.  Kennedy, 
May  2,  1889.  Agent. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  the  report  Dr- 
Taylor,  Col.  0.  M.  Conyngham  and  Rev.  8- 
8.  Kennedy  were  appointed  a  oornmittee  to 
nominate  officers.  While  they  had  retired 
and  were  deliberating,  Dr.  Morrow,  trie 
ar;ent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bible  Society, 
delivered  an  address  of  about  an  hour's 
duration.    He  took  as  the  basis  of  his  ad- 
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dreBs  the  progress  of  the  biblo  rmd  its  in- 
flnenoe.  He  paid  that  when  the  Bible  Society 
was  organized  in  1004,  the  bible  had  been 
translated  into  bnt  fifty  languages;  now 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  society  it 
is  read  in  210  languages  and  dialects.  The 
bible  is  now  supplied  to  foreigners 
and  emigrants  in  ell  languages. 
At  '  the  eonolusion  of  this  ad 
address  the  Committee  of  Officers  reported 
through  Dr.  I*.  H.  Taylor,  aud  nominated 
the  following,  who  were  elected:  President, 
A.  T.  MoOlintook,  E?q  ;  Vice  President, 
Richard  Sharpe,  in  place  of  the  late  Jodf^e 
Dana;  Secretary,  Georje  8.  Bennett;  Treas- 
urer, John  Welles  Hollenback;  Managers 
Col.  C.  M.  Conyngham,  B.  G  Carpenter, 
Hon-  Chas,  A.  Miner,  H.  W.  Kalish,  Hon. 
L.  D.  Shoemaker,  of  Wi)ke3  Barre;  J.  D. 
Hoyt  and  J.  D.  Cooper,  of  Kingston;  Calvin 
ParsonB.  of  Parsons,  and  Theodore  Strong 
and  B.  D.  Beyea,  of  Pittston;  Ok  motion 
of  Rev.  B.  S,  Kennedy  a  donation  of  8100 
was  given  Dr.  Morrow  from  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  th9  treasurer,  for  the  use  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society.  Dr.  Hodge  offered 
prayer  and  pronounced  the  benediction  and 
the  exercises  were  concluded. 


Trailing  Arbutue  — Kaster  Sunday. 

A  beautiful  emblem,  art  thou  of  His  power. 

The  wisdom  of  God  in  nature's  grand  womb- 
Formed  when  the  earth  is  apparently  dormant 
Enfolded  iu  ice  where  no  neat  can  e'er  come. 

In   earth's   alembic      where     God  works    His 
wonders, 
Thy  beauty  and  grace  were  safe  from  the  storm. 
Thy  form  through  the  piercing  cold  winds  of 
winter 
Was  shielded  and  nourished,  and  kept  safe  from 
harm. 

Thy  fragrance  excels  all  flowers  of  the  tropics, 
And  all  the  exotics  they  bring  from  Cejdon, 
Where  no  keen  blasts  of  winter  e'er  mar  their 
sweet  flowers 
Or  frost  nipb   their  buds  in  their  warm  island 
home. 

I  bbw  not  thy  beauty  in  the  depths  of  the  wood- 
lands, 
Thy  fragrance  alone,  was  the  guide  to  my  touch 
And  my  fingers  moved  swiftly  beneath  the  dead 
leaflets 
Which  revealed  all  thy  beauty  in  thy  brown 
leafy  couch. 
I  clasped    thee    with  rapture,  and  kissed    the 
sweet  floweret 
Whilst  thy  fragrance  was  balm,and  thy  presence 
so  dear 
As    one    raised    from    the    grave,    a     beautiful 
token 
That  death  is  en  passent  and  life  always  near. 
When   remembering    Him,   who  has    risen   tri- 
umphant 
It  cheere  the  desponding  iu  lifrt's  stormy  hones— 
A  conqueror  now  over  Sin.  Death  ano  Hell, 
Tho*  confirming  our  Faith  by  the  fragrance  of 
flowers. 

—  Timothy  Parker. 
Ketcham,  Pa.,  Easter-tide,  1889. 


Another  Old  TavlA  T$ark  Gone. 

[Ttinkhiinnoek  Democrat,  May  10.] 
E.  Provost  has  been  engaged  in  taking 
down  the  old  house  on  Kussoll  Hill,  the  past 
week,  known  as  the  old  Prevost  homestead. 
It  was  built  by  Jones  Carter  about  the  year 
1804  or  5,  and  sold,  together  with  the  farm, 
to  John  Prevost  in  the  year  1814  and  ha3 
been  in  the  family  sinoe  that  time.  Then  it 
was  considered  a  very  good  house  and  was 
such  for  that  day.  It  was  kept  as  a  tavern 
by  Mr.  Carter  for  some  years  and  then  by 
Mr.  Prevost  for  a  few  years,  after  which  it 
was  abandoned  as  a  licensed  bou^e  but 
still  entertained  many  distinguished 
guests.  It  was  well  known  to  such  men 
as  George  and  David  Soott,  Lawyers  Deni- 
son,  Graham,  Maloney,  the  Wright?,  and 
Col.  Shoemeker,  Col.  Wadhama  and  many 
others,  of  Wilkes  Barre;  and  the  Aruota, 
Tottios,  Cove's  and  such,  of  Elmirs,  N.  Y  ; 
also  Dr.  Hastou,  Col.  H.  Mix,  Hon.  D.  P. 
Boston,  M.  Piolefc  (father  of  Col.  Piolet) 
and  hundreds  of  others,  for  it  was  just  half 
way  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Towr.nda,  and  a 
very  general  stopping  place,  and  was  known 
as  the  Frenchman's  stopping:  place.  The 
present  owner  has  removed  by  taking 
it  down  and  will  bnild  the  present  season  a 
modern  structure.  Those  were  long-  shingles 
on  the  roof  that  wers  put  there  85  years 
ago,  showing  the  durability  of  shiugi-eamade 
in  those  dajs. 

latitude  of  lYilkes-Barre, 

In  the  Historical  Record,  volume  1,  page 
121,  Hon.  Steuben  Jenkins  contributed 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the  latitude  of 
Wilke?- Barre,  as  taken  at  various  times 
from  1755  to  1881.  He  now  sends  the 
Eeookd  the  following  interesting  letter.  The 
observation  of  Mr.  Wallace  dt.Gers  only  13 
seconds  from  that  made  by  the  State  Geo- 
logical Sarvey  in  1881: 

PninADixpiiiA,  2d  April,  1774. 

Fort  Augusta,  half  a  mile  soothfast  of  the 
conflux  of  the  east  aud  west  branches  of  the 
Su?quehanna,  is,  by  exact  observation  in 
latitude  40  degrees,  53  minutes,  32 
seconds. 

Fort  Durkee  at  Wyoming  in  41  degrees, 
14  minutes,  2<  seconds. 

Buffalo  Creek,  in  41  decrees,  1  minute. 
As  taken  by  Mr.  Samuel  Wallace,  a  gentle- 
man of  good  merit  and  well-known  to  the 
Wyoming  people,  who  is  now  going  up  with 
very  accurate  instruments  to  take  the  lati- 
tude 42  degrees,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
far  north  yon  extend;  and  offers  the  use  of 
his  instrument  to  any  gentleman  you  may 
appoint  to  attend  him.  I  am,  etc., 

Pkx&tiah  Websteb. 

Mr.  Silas  Dean,  Wethersiield,  Oma. 
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MAJOR  T.  FRANK 


1NMAN. 


The  New  Collector  of  Internal    Revenue — 
He  was  Horn  in  Wilkes-Rarre. 

Major  T.  Frank  Penman,  of  Seranton,  the 
newly  appointed  collector  of  internal  rev- 
enue for  this  district,  was  born  at  Wilkes- 
BaiTO,  November  25,  1S57.  He  went  to  Scran- 
ton  in  18fi2,  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  at  the  Millersville  Normal 
School.  He  entered  the  prothonotary's  office 
immediately  after  tho  creation  of  Lacka- 
wanna County  in  1878,  and  in  1SS0  became 
chief  deputy  in  charge  of  the  office.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  October,  1SS2:  served 
as  secretary  of  the  poor  board  during  18S2 
and  1883,  and  is  at  present  secre- 
tary of  the  park  commission.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Thirteenth  Regiment 
N.  G.  P.,  at  its  organization  in  1ST 7.  and  rose 
through  all  the  offices  from  corpora!  to  cap- 
tain, and  resigned  to  accept  a  commission 
on  the  Third  Brigade  stall  as  ordnance 
officer  with  tho  rank  of  major.  In  1SS5 
Major  Penman  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Republican  County  Committee  of  Lacka- 
wanna. In  1886  and  1SS7  he  was  secretary 
of  the  committee,  and  in  18SS  he  was  again 
elected  its  chairman,  a  position  which  he 
now  occupies. 

The  new  collector  will  appoint  and  super- 
vise a  chief  deputy,  cashier,  two  clerks,  seven 
canvassing  deputies,  six  gangers,  seven 
stamp  agents,  a  general  storekeeper  and 
ganger  and  eighteen  persons  holding  the 
office  of  storekeeper  and  gauger.  There  are 
18  distilleries,  42  breweries  and  280  cigar" 
manufactories  in  the  district. — Truth. 

An  Old  Wilkes-Barrcan  l>ead. 

The  Wyalusing  Rocket  reports  the  death  on 
June  1  of  Dr.  D.  C.  Scoville,  who  practiced 
medicine  in  Wilkes.Barre  52  years  ago.  The 
doctor  was  drowned  while  fishing  in  a  mill 
pond.  Dr.  Scoville  was  born  ar  Bennington, 
Vermont,  May  16,  1S14.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  in  1831,  at  Montrose,  and 
afterwards  attended  Berkshire  College,  in 
Massachusetts.  He  began  to  practice  medi- 
cine in  Wilkes-Barre  in  the  spring  of  1837, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  after  a  short 
residence  in  Camptown,  removed  t«>  Wyalu- 
sing, wheie  be  has  since  resided.  In  1841, 
Dr.  Scoville  was  married  to  Ellen,  daughter 
of  John  Stlilford,  and  for  forty-five  years  en- 
joyed a  happy  married  life,  being  preceded 
to  the  grave  about  one  year  and.  a  half  by  his 
wife.  To  them  were  born  two  daughters- 
Mrs.  Manford  Stevens  and  Mrs.  I.  M.  Allis— 
and  one  son,  Henry  Clay  Scoville,  who  died 
four  or  five  years  ago. 


Formerly  >i  Lnxeiiie  County  Resident* 

Died  at   Eaton  Ilapids,    Mich.,    June    13, 

Ellen,  wife  of  Nathan  Harrison,  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Samuel  Koous.  -Mis.  Harrison 
was  the  stepmother  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Bowman,  of 
this  city,  and  her  lather,  Mr.  Koons,  was  a 
well  known  resident  of  Plymouth.  Mrs. 
Harrison  was  interred  at  White  Oak, 
Mich.,  on  Jnue  Kith.  Tin.'  many  friends 
of  Mr.  Harrison  extend  to  him  their  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  his  bereavement. 

A  Venerable  Colored  Man    Dead. 

Oliver  Downey,  employed  by  Hon.  Charles 
A.Miner,  for  24  years  as  coachman,  died 
Sunday,  Juno  1(>,  at  1  o'clock,  aged  79  years. 
He  resided  at  100  South  Canal  Street,  from 
which  place  he  will  be  lurried  on  Tuesday  at 
2  p.  m.  Mr.  Downey  was  a  fugutive  from 
slavery  at  the  close  of  the  war.  coming  here 
with  his  brother,  Thomas,  who  has  been  in 
the  service  of  A.  T.  McClintock.  Mr. 
Downey  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  three 
children— Ellsworth  W.,  Ida  and  Mary,  all 
residing  at  home. 

New  Memorial  A\ 'indows. 

St.  Stephen's  has  lately  been  beautified  by 
the  addition  of  two  costly  memorial  win- 
dows. One  is  in  memory  of  the  late  Yolney 
Lee  Maxwell,  for  many  years  a  communicant 
and  vestryman  of  the  parish,  born  1804.  died 
1872.  The  centre  is  a  cross  entwined  with  a 
vine  bearing  clusters  of  purple  grapes.  The 
cross  bears  the  legend  "Simply  to  thy  cross  I 
cling."  The  colors  are  rich  ami  harmonious 
and  a  beautiful  effect  is  produced  by  the  use 
of  crinkled  glass  in  dises.  squares  and  other 
plain  figures.  Overall  is  the  Greek  monu- 
gram  for  Christ.  The  window  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  southern  exposure. 

Next  it  is  the  memorial  to  the  late  Miles 
MacAlester,  already  described  in  theREcoRD, 
and  next  is  the  memorial  to  Mis.  Jane 
Leavenworth  McCulloch.  The  latter  is  an 
entirely  new  one.  Tin.'  one  set  up  in  the 
church  a  few  weeks  ago  did  not  entirely 
please  tho  family  and  it  has  been  replaced  by 
one  that  is  admitted  by  ad  to  be  an  exquisite 
piece  of  work.  Like  the  first  it  has  for  a 
centre  the  favorite  flowers  of  Mrs.  McCulloch 
—daisies  and  golden  rod— but  the  new  ones 
are  natural,  while  the  first  were  not.  The 
effect  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The 
McCulloch,  the  MacAlester  and  tin-  Maxwell 
windows  are  all  of  entirely  different  types 
and  furnish  most  pleasing  contrast. 

A  Conyngham  memorial  will  shortly  adorn 
the  window  at  the  front  and  tor  the  centre 
window  on  the  north  exposure  Judge  Hard- 
ing's sons,  John  and  Harry,  have  ordered  a 
memorial  for  their  mother. 
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George  Hoot. 

Except  to  Col.  Doriance,  Wesley  Johnson, 
Dilton  Yarington  and  very  few  others,  I  doubt 
whether  the  name  at  the  head  of  this  short 
article,  will  have  much  familiarity.  Yet,  in 
his  line,  Geo.  Root  was  famous.  But.  as  we 
all  know,  local  distinction  is  generally  of 
short  life. 

This  noted  reinsmac  was  short  in  stature, 
slim  in  build,  reserved  in  manner  and  slow  in 
speech.  Possibly  his  geographical  knowledge 
was  confined  to  the  region  lying  between  Bill 
Soxe's  and  the  Wyoming  Valley.  I  never 
heard  of  his  traveling  further.  His  habits 
were  good  :  and  faithfulness  in  discharge  of 
most  responsible  duties  demanded  the  com- 
mendation he  universally  received.  Consid- 
ering how  often  I  committed  to  his  hands 
both  life  and  limb,  I  always  feel  constrained 
to  mention  ins  name  with  proper  reverence. 
As  well  that  of  his  associate  on  the  pike, 
Jefferson  Swainbank. 

Daily,  for  some  hours  before  sunrise,  with 
four  horses  and  Troy  coach.  George  left  the 
stables  of  Miller  Horton  at  Careytown  and 
drove  to  the  hotel,  (whose  name  ft  was  a  sin 
to  change,)  the  time  honored  Phoenix.  The 
way  bill  was  put  in  his  hands,  and  he  put  it 
in  his  hat.  Then,  when  the  passengers  were 
collected  from  various  parts  of  the  town,  at 
three  in  the  morning,  the  start  was  made.  It 
was  a  long,  tedious  pull  to  the  top  of  the  five 
mile  mountain,  and  buffalo  robes  not  hav- 
ing been  invented  at  so  early  a  period,  the 
ride  was  chilly.  But  the  cup  of  hot  coffee-  at 
old  Buck's,  (subsequently  Terwilliger's)  thaw- 
ed out  the  frost. 

As  I  look  back  upon  it.  the  wonder  rises, 
how  the  Shades  Hill,  Bearereek  Hill,  the 
Pocano  slope  and  divers  other  precipitous 
declivities,  could  be  passed  at  full  trot  and  no 
necks  broken. 

For,  in  the  days  of  Geo.  Root  the  friction 
brake  had  not  been  conjured  out.  Yet  with 
the  reins  in  the  hands  of  this  veteran  of  the 
road,  no  one  felt  the  least  apprehension. 
And  the  most ''xhileratingof  all  known  things 
was  a  seat  on  the  box  at  his  side,  plunging 
down  these  steep  declivities.  Once  1  went 
down  the  Pocono  on  the  box  with  the  driver, 
fast  asleep.  That  was  permissible  after  being 
shaken  out  of  bed,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

And  another  thing  to  shock  the  sensibilities 
of  modern  times.  These  rides  in.  the  keen 
mountain  atmosphere,  were  in  the  days 
when  the  overshoe,  the  arctic,  the  fur  muffler, 
the  galoche  and  divers  other  ministers  of 
comfort,  had  not  come  to  pass. 

Through  what  advancing  tides  the  world 
has  moved  in  but  a  few  generations!  What 
is  there  set  in  the  hereafter  to  supersede  the 
might  of  electric  currents  and  heated  vapor? 


Yet  a  charm  lingers  in  the  octogenarian's 
heart,  musing  upon  the  past,  and  I  seem  to 
crave  once  more  the  school  boy's  exultation 
to  hear  at  sunset  the  bugle  note  of  George 
Boot,  laden  with  news  from  all  nations,  as  it 
used  to  peal  forth  on  "Nigger  Hill." 
Doylestown,  1889.  C.  E.  Wright. 

Fort  y-Th  roe  Shawanese  Words. 

The  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  in  its  historical 
column,  printed  a  list  of  Shawanese  words, 
written  on  a  very  old  sheet  of  paper  in  the 
handwriting  of  Judge  Jasper  Yeates,  of  Lan- 
caster, and  found  among  his  papers  some 
years  ago.  It  was  evidently  compiled  by 
Judge  Yeates  when  commissioner  at  the  treaty 
at  Fort  Pitt  in  1776.  Among  the  Indians 
present  were  a  number  of  Shawanese,  and 
the  following  list  of  forty-three  Shawanese 
words  and  their  English  meaning  will  prove 
interesting: 

A  horse Maehiaway. 

A  knife Monethe. 

An  awl  or  fork Maquenthey. 

A  tree Tesque. 

A  young  girl Squethetha. 

A  gr<  sat  man Itokomah. 

An  Indian   Man Linne. 

A  squaw Quiwan. 

A  boy Skillowaythetha. 

A  child Oppoleutka. 

A  mirror Nonochtaw. 

A  blanket Quewan. 

A  hat Pitakoh. 

A  Tomahawk Tehawgah. 

Bum Wethickepe. 

A  shirt Petenekaw. 

Moccasins Mockitou. 

A  gun Mataqtiah. 

A  scalp Wesey. 

A  table  or  saddle Papewau. 

A  spoon Emquawh. 

Englishmen Metnuseheaw. 

A  sword Monethe. 

God Wese  Monetau. 

The  sun Keepque. 

The  moon Tepequikeeshaw. 

Bain Kemawani. 

Snow Kune. 

Water Nepe. 

A  river Thepique. 

A  creek Ghikethepiqua. 

A  canoe Locashey. 

A  wigwam Wigwam. 

Afisli Ametha. 

A  buck Eapey. 

A  doe Nooskata. 

Skins Thiake. 

Powder Mawkate. 

lead Lewley. 

Flints Sawaugh. 

A  pipe Quaquah. 

Tobacco Themaw. 

A  treaty Itakheman. 
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DEATH    OF  A   PIONEER'S    DAUGHTER. 

Mi'm.  Julia  Aiuih  Blackman  Plumb  Passe* 
Away  al  the  A«o  of  83 — Some  of  the  Try- 
Ang  Hardships  of  Pioneer  Life. 

Julia  Anna  Blackman  Plumb  died  on  June 
29,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  H.  B. 
Plumb,  Esq.,  in  Plumbtown,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  83  years.  She  passed  peacefully  and 
painlessly  away,  in  full  possession  of  her 
faculties  up  to  the  last.  With  the  exception 
of  a  slight  cold  she  was  in  her  usual  health 
and  death  was  due  to  the  infirmities  of  ad- 
vancing age.  Funeral  at  2  p.  m.  on  Tuesday, 
interment  in  Hollenback  Cemetery. 

She  was  probably  the  last  survivor  of  the 
second  generation  of  the  pioneers  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Wyoming,  July  3, 
1778.  About  seven  years  ago  she  became 
blind,  an  affliction  that  was  severely  felt  by 
her,  sho  having  been  a  great  reader.  She 
had  also  become  deaf.  Otherwise  her  de- 
clining years  have  been  marked  with  a  degree 
of  health  and  vigor  not  common  to  such  ad- 
vanced age.  She  was  possessed  of  those 
sterling  traits  of  character  which  ennoble  our 
human  nature  and  which  made  her  life  a 
benediction  to  all  with  whom  she  was  thrown 
in  contact.  Her  religious  faith  was  after  the 
teachings  of  the  Swedenborgian  Church.  For 
many  years  she  has  made  her  home  with  her 
son,  who  has  ministered  to  her  every  want 
with  the  most  tender  and  devoted  parental 
solicitude. 

Mrs.  Plumb  was  in  the  sixth  generation 
from  John  Blackman,  who  was  in  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  now  Boston,  in  1640.  He  had 
eight  children. 

Second  generation — Joseph  Blackman,  1661 
—1720.     He  had  live  children. 

Third  generation — Elisha,  born  1700.  He 
had  four  children. 

Fourth  generation  —  Elisha,  1727-1804. 
Had  five  children. 

Fifth  generation— Elisha,  1760-1845.  Had 
ten  children. 

Sixth  generation  —  The  subject  of  this 
sketch,  who  was  the  ninth  child. 

Seventh  generation — H.  B.  Plumb,  of  Han- 
over Township. 

Eighth  generation — George  H.  R.  riumb, 
Esq.,  now  of  Duluth. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Elisha  Blackman 
and  Anna  Hurlbut,  of  Hanover  Township, 
Luzerne  Co.,  and  was  born  on  the  same  farm 
where  she  passed  her  entire  life,  April  25, 
1806.  She  was  married  to  Charles 
Plumb  Dec.  21,  1828.  he  dying  three  years 
later.  The  only  child  was  Henry  Blackman 
Plumb,  the  local  historian  and  member  of  the 
Luzerne  Bar,  who  survives.  Her  father  was 
deeply  attached  to  her.  she  being  the  young- 
est daughter,  and  she  never  left  the  parental 
roof.  Upon  her  mother's  death  she  assumed 
the  entire  care  of  her  father's  household,  a 


duly  far  more  arduous  than  falls  to  womon 
nowadays.  Her  father  was  an  extensive  farmer 
and  nearly  everything  with  the  exception  of 
tea,  coffee  and  sugar  was  raised  upon  the 
home  lands.  The  round  of  exacting  duty  em- 
braced spinning,  weaving,  dairying  butter 
and  cheese,  wool  raising,  bee  culture,  flax 
raising,  the  care  of  harvest  hands  and  num- 
erous other  domestic  duties  quite  unknown 
to  the  generation  now  growing  up.  Her 
father  died  December  5,  1845,  at  the  age  of 
86,  her  mother  January  26,  1828,  at  the  of  65. 

Her  father  was  Elisha  Blackman,  born 
April  4,  1760,  in  Lebanon,  Conn.  He  came 
here  with  his  father,  Elisha  Blackman,  in 
1772,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  July  3, 
1778,  he  being  one  of  the  fortunate  few  who 
escaped.  He  was  a  member  of  Capt.  Bid- 
lack's  company,  from  lower  Wilkes-Barre, 
out  of  whose  32  men  only  eight  escaped. 
After  the  repulse  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
way  to  the  Susquehanna  River,  which  he  at- 
tempted to  swim.  His  efforts  were  noticed 
by  a  savage  along  the  bank  who  lired  a  flint- 
lock musket  at  him,  but  fortunately  without 
effect.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Monoconock  Island,  where  he  secreted 
himself  in  the  bushes.  Ho  was  an  eye  wit- 
ness to  the  killing  of  Philip  Weeks,  who  had 
also  sought  to  escape  to  the  river,  but  was 
induced  by  a  savage  to  return  to  shore  on  a 
promise  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  promise  was  shame- 
fully and  instantly  violated  and  Weeks  was 
killed  and  scalped.  The  Blackman  boy — for 
he  was  a  lad  of  only  18— lay  concealed  until 
darkness  had  covered  the  earth  for  several 
hours,  when  about  midnight  ho  took  advan- 
tage of  the  dead  silence  and  returned  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river  and  made  his  way  to 
Forty  Fort,  in  which  such  of  the  frightened 
settlers  as  had  not  fled  towards  Connecticut 
had  taken  refuge.  About  the  same  time 
another  refugee  came  to  the  fort — Daniel 
McMvdlen,  who  was  entirely  naked,  he  hav- 
ing thrown  aside  his  clothing  when  he  took 
to  the  river.  The  next  morning  (July  4, 
1778,)  these  two  men  objected  to  the  proposed 
capitulation  of  the  fort  and  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  and  Indians  as 
prisoners  they  took  advantage  of  the  opening 
of  the  gates  to  admit  some  cattle  and  fled, 
reaching  Wilkes-Barre  fort  in  safety.  This 
fort  was  already  abandoned,  Dr.  Win. 
Hooker  Smith  and  the  aged  men  composing 
the  local  military  company — the  Eeformadoes 
— having  gone  to  the  Five  Mile  Mountain  as 
an  escort  for  the  women  and  children 
who  were  fleeing  towards  the  Pocono 
on  their  way  to  their  old  homes 
in  Connecticut.  The  only  man  in 
Wilkes-Barre  fort  was  young  Black- 
man's  father.  The  family  home  was  in  South 
Wilkes-Barre  near  where  the  late  Judge 
Dana's  residence  stands.    Hastily  concealing 
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such  family  valuables  as  could  be  buried  they 
got  the  cattle  together  and  drove  them 
towards  tho  lower  end  of  the  valley,  away 
from  the  Indians,  where  the  oxen  were  found 
in  safety  several  months  later.  They  fled 
down  the  river,  then  up  Nescopeck  Creek,  and 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Nescopeck  Moun- 
tain to  Stroudsburg,  where  they  overtook 
the  main  body  of  tho  fugitives  who  had 
gone  by  tho  way  of  the  Shades  of  Death  and 
Pocono  Mountain.  When  Cant.  Spalding's 
company  returned  to  the  desolated  valley  in 
August  to  bury  the  dead,  young  Blackmail 
accompanied  and  assisted  in  that  melancholy 
duty.  He  then  gathered  such  of  his  father's 
crops  as  had  escaped  the  malignity  of  the 
Tories  and  Indians.  His  father  returned  in 
November  and  the  crops  harvested  by 
the  son  found  ready  purchasers 
in  the  troops  who  were  stationed 
in  the  valley.  Father  and  son  then 
returned  to  Connecticut,  winter  now  draw- 
ing on,  and  the  son  enlisted  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army.  He  served  a  year  in  the  New 
York  lake  region,  and  then  returned  to 
Lebanon,  Conn.  In  17S6  he  returned  to 
Wilkes-Barre  with  his  two  brothers.  Ichabod 
and  Eleazer.  In  17S7  his  father  came,  and 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Pennsylvania 
before  Timothy  Pickering. 

The  son  married  in  January,  1783,  Anna 
Hurlbut,  daughter  of  Deacon  John  Hurlbut, 
of  Hanover,  and  in  1791  removed  to  Hanover 
and  settled  on  the  land  where  the  family  have 
ever  since  lived.  He  cleared  up  a  tract  of 
land,  built  a  house  and  planted  an  orchard. 
This  was  between  the  middle  and  the  back 
road.  It  was  probably  the  only  clearing  on 
tho  southeast  side  from  Newport  to  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Rufus  Bennett  came  about  the  same 
time.  

Burial  of  IHrs.  Plumb. 

The  burial  of  the  late  Mrs.  Julia  Anna 
Plumb  took  place  Tuesday  afternoon  from 
the  residence  of  her  son,  li.  B.  Plumb,  Esq., 
in  Hanover  Township.  Rev.  J.  K.  Peck  was 
the  officiating  clergyman,  and  the  pall 
bearers  were  these  neighbors:  Messrs.  Met- 
calf,  Taylor,  Harrison,  Reinhammer,  Albert 
and  Edwards.  Mr.  reek's  address  was  pro- 
nounced an  excellent  one,  being  both  re- 
ligious and  historical.  Interment  was  in 
Hollenback  Cemetery'. 

L.izzie  Dixon  is  Dead. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Dixon,  one  of  the  oldest 
residents  of  this  city,  died  at  hot  residence. 94 
South  Washington  Street,  Friday  July  12, 
at  2  o'clock.  Miss  Dixon  was  well-known  to 
the  older  people  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  was  not 
far  from  70  years  of  age.  She  has  lived  in  the 
quiet  retirement  of  her  little  home  for  many 
years  with  an  adopted  daughter,  to  whom  she 
was  warmly  attached.  It  was  an  uncle  of 
hers— Robert  Dixon— who  met  a  cruel  death 


in  the  summer  of  1814.  He  had  enlisted  in 
the  regular  army  here,  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  made  it  necessary  to  call  for  volun- 
teers, and  being  unable  to  travel  was  beaten 
to  death  by  a  brutal  officer  who  had  no 
mercy  upon  the  sick  man.  The  Wilkes-Barre 
Advertiser  of  August  12,  1814,  thus  briefly 
disposes  of  the  tragic  incident,  though  tho 
full  details  were  printed  in  the  Record  a 
year  or  so  ago.  [See  Historical  Record,  vol.2, 
page  92.] 

Dikd.— At  Bear  Creek,  Robert  Dixon,  a  soldier 
in  the  service  of  the  U.  s.,  in  consequence  of 
Wounds  received  from  Sergeant  Brack. 


A  KAILUOAI1  CONTRACTOR. 

The  Death  of  Owen  L..  IliiffheN  Recalls 
Several  l>arge  Kailroad  Contract*  which 
He  hail  Fulfilled. 

Owen  L.  Hughes,  who  for  many  years  was 
one  of  the  largest  mining  and  railroad  con- 
tractors of  the  country,  died  of  epilepsy  at 
his  brothers's,  Henry  L.  Hughes,  at  Hun- 
lock's  Creek,  July  10,  aged  72  years. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  on  Saturday 
in  this  city,  from  2  Richard  Street,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son,  Thomas.  Rev.  R.  B. 
Webster  officiated. 

Mr.  Hughes  came  to  the  United  States 
from  Llanarchymedd,  Anglesea,  Wales,  in 
1S43,  and  settled  in  Pittston.  He  was  an 
inside  foreman  for  the  late  Samuel  Bene- 
dict, who  at  that  time  owned  a  colliery 
near  the  L.  &  B.  Junction. 

From  the  management  he  contracted  for 
portions  of  the  North  Branch  Canal.  After 
the  construction  of  the  canal,  he  built  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  Gravity  R.  R.  from 
Pittston  to  Hawley,  and  following  this 
several  heavy  sections  of  the  Lackawanna  & 
Bloomsburg  R.  R.  The  L.  V.  li.  R.  was  also 
partly  constructed  by  him,  as  also  heavy 
contracts  on  the  L.  &  S.  R.  R.  He  then  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  his  brother,  John 
L.  Hughes,  of  Hawley ville,  Connecticut, 
where  the  contract  for  the  making  of  the 
Shepaug  R.  R.  was  followed  by  heavy  con- 
tracts on  the  Naugatuck,  Housatanic,  New 
England  and  other  railroads.  He  resided  in 
this  city  and  built  himself  a  handsome  brick 
residence  on  Northampton  Street,  now  occu- 
pied by  W,  T.  Smyth.  He  was  the  first 
owner  of  the  celebrated  Red  Ash  Colliery, 
which  he  opened  in  a  small  way,  and  after- 
wards sold  out  to  Senator  Morgan  B.  Will- 
iams. He  was  a  man  of  s;ood  judgment  and 
amassed  a  large  iortune,  but  owing  to 
his  good-natured  habits,  it  vanished  in  his 
declining  years. 

Ho  had  seven  children,  five  o"  whom  sur- 
vive him,  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Smyth,  now  deceased,  and 
these  living;  Mrs.  Joseph  Weir,  of 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Mrs.  Phcebe  Roberts,  of  Au- 
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denried;  John  Hughes,  overseer  of  the  Penn 
Haven  new  branch  of  railroad;  Thomas 
Hughes,  of  WUkes-Barre,  and  Lewis  Hughes, 
of  Massachusetts. 

Three  brothers  also  survive:  Thomas  L. 
Hughes,  farmer,  of  Exeter  Township;  John 
L.  Hughes,  contractor,  of  Hawleyville,  Conn., 
and  Henry  L.  Hughes,  farmer,  of  Hunlock's 
Creek.  Mrs.  Meshach  Hughes,  who  form- 
erly resided  in  Wilkes-Barre,  but  died  in 
Anglesoa,  Wales,  a  year  ago,  was  a  sister. 
Mrs.  John  E.  Hunter,  of  this  city,  is  his 
niece. 

His  first  wife  was  Mrs.  Ann  Evans,  a  native 
of  Merthyr,  Wales,  who  died  several  years 
ago  and  was  buried  in  Hollenback  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  particularly  fond  of  choral 
singing,  and  many  times  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  a  Welsh  anthem  sung  at  his  funeral. 

The  Late  Alexander  D(cl'enn. 

Alexander  McLean,  who  had  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Wilkes-Barre  for  over  thirty  years. 
died  in  Danville  June  21,  at  the  age  of  68 
years.  Mr.  McLean  was  born  in  Kilmarnock, 
Isle  of  Mull,  March  3, 1821,  and  when  hewasa 
child  his  parents  left  Scotland  and  moved  to 
Pietou,  Nova  Scotia.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  locating  at  Miuers- 
ville,  Schuylkill  County.  In  1854  lie  came  to 
Wilkes-Barre  and  engaged  in  and  success- 
fully established  the  Eagle  Iron  Foundry  on 
Main  Street  above  Union,  along  the  old  canal 
bed.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  plant  was 
sold  to  the  Dickson  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
combined  with  their  works  on  Canal  Street. 
The  following  year  Mr.  McLean  moved  to 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  invested  largely  in 
iron  manufacture.  The  venture  proved  a 
financial  failure,  and  he  returned  North  a 
disappointed  man.  After  his  return  he 
worked  at  the  machinist  trade  until 
three  years  ago,  when  he  was  dis- 
abled by  an  apoplectic  attack, 
brought  on,  doubtless,  by  grieving  over  his 
past  misfortune  and  by  tiie  death  of  his  only 
daughter,  Bessie,  which  had  just  then  oc- 
curred. In  January  last  he  had  another  at- 
tack, which  completely  undermined  his 
reason,  and  made  it  necessary  the  following 
April  to  remove  turn  to  the  State  Hospital  at 
Danville. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  three  sons 
— Allan  II.,  of  Scranton;  Howard  K..  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  Charles,  living  in  Ken- 
tucky. Mr.  McLean  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  a  good  citizen, 
an  affectionate  husband  and  father,  and  he. 
will  leave  his  family  the  heritage  of  an  un- 
tarnished name. 


later  he  removed    to  Wayne  County,  where 
ho  resided  until  his  death. 


Death  of  Captain  Cooke. 

Miller  H.  Cooke  was  called  to  Washington 
June  20,  by  a  telegram  informing  him  of 
the  death  of  his  father,  Captain  William  L. 
Cooke.  Death  was  due  to  rheumatism  of  the 
heart,  and  came  at  tne  ago  of  74  years  and  1 
week.  Mr.  Cooke  was  an  old-timo  boat 
captain,  he  having  run  a  canal  packet  be- 
tween Wilkes-Barre  and  Northumberland. 
His  first  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Miller 
Horton,  they  having  one  son,  Miller  H.,  of 
this  city.  His  second  wife  survives  him  and 
was  Adclia  Van  Horn,  of  Hunlock,  sister  of 
A.  H.  Van  Horn,  of  this  city.  Funeral  at 
Northumberland  on  Thursday,  at  2. 

A  Hale  Ortopenarian  Farmer. 

Timothy  Parker,  the  poet-farmer,  was  in 
town  June  26,  and  was  receiving  congratu- 
tions  on  all  hands  for  the  neat  verses  from 
his  pen  that  have  been  appearing  from  time 
to  time  in  the  IIecoed.  Mr.  Parker  is  in  his 
82d  year,  but  he  is  as  halo  as  any  man  of  60 
in  Luzerne  County.  He  thinks  nothing  of 
clearing  underbrush  or  building  stone  wall, 
and  he  says  he  never  in  his  life  enjoyed  such 
vigor  as  that  with  which  he  is  now  blessed. 
He  has  a  farm  of  55  acres  near  Keteham,  and 
has  a  tenant  with  whom  he  makes  his  home. 
In  view  of  certain  disappointing  financial 
ventures  Mr.  Parker  is  fortunate  in  being 
blessed  with  a  cheerful  mind  and  a  contented 
spirit.  The  trees,  the  flowers  and  the  singing 
birds  are  his  closest  companions.  He  is  a 
worshipper  at  nature's  shrine,  but  not  a  pan- 
theistic one,  for  the  Christian  faith  is  an 
essential  part  of  his  being,  and  he  is  fond  of 
looking  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 


— James  Ely  Ball,  formerly  of  Luzerne 
County,  died  in  Honesdale,  June  25.  He  was 
born  in  New  Jersey  in  1808,  and  moved  to 
Lehman,  Luzerne  Co.,   in   1839.      Ten  years 


Early  Susquehanna  Shad  Fisheries. 

The  following  interesting  memorandum 
has  been  furnished  the  Recokd  by  John  W. 
Jordan,  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania: 

Shad  fishing  on  the  upper  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna.  From  the  dairy  of  the 
Moravian  Indian  Mission  at  Friedenshuetten 
(near  Wyalusing)  the  following  items  have 
been  taken: 

1767,  May  28.— Our  fishermen  caught  500 
shad. 

1768,  May  18.— Over  2,000  shad  caught, 
which  filled  eight  canoes. 

1770,  May  16.— Upwards  of  1,200  shad  se- 
en red. 

177S,  May  16.— Caught  700  shad. 

When  was  the  last  catch  of  .shad  made  in 
the  same  locality?  John  W.  Jobdan. 
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WYOMING'S  HISTORIC  SPOT. 

EXERCISES  AT  Til] J  FOOT  OF  THE 
MONUMENT. 

I  NTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Of  the  .Rattle  and  Massacre  at  Wyoming— 
A  I„arge  Number  of  Old  Settlers  Present 
—Address  by  State  Librarian  Egle— Ode  by 
Amos  Sisty— Other  Speeches. 

The  Spartan  band  of  old  settlers,  who  have 
pledged  themselves  to  meet  at  the  foot  of 
Wyoming  Monument  every  3d  of  July  so  long 
as  any  of  them  live,  were  rewarded  by  an 
unusually  large  throng  "Wednesday.  The  day 
was  lowery  and  at  times  moistened  with 
showers,  but  none  fell  during  the  exercises. 

The  monument  was  decorated  with  flags, 
and  at  its  base  were  pots  of  beautiful  flowers. 
The  visitors  seated  themselves  in  the  shade 
of  the  thrifty  trees,  and  the  participants  in 
the  exercises  sat  on  steps  leading  up  to  the 
monument's  base. 

The  exercises  began  a  little  after  3  o'clock, 
handsome  programs  in  red,  white  and  blue, 
with  picture  of  the  monument  and  a  de- 
scriptive sketch,  being  distributed.  The 
venerable  president  of  the  Wyomine  Com- 
memorative Association,  Col.  Charles  Dor- 
ranee,  presided,  though  he  did  not  feel  very 
well  and  asked  Hon.  Steuben  Jenkins,  first 
vice  president,  to  occupy  the  chair  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  exercises. 

The  "Wyoming  cornet  band  furnished  in- 
strumental music  and  the  singing  of  patriotic 
hymns  was  congregational,  led  by  Calvin 
Parsons  and  Mr.  Jenkins.  Pew  F.  P.  Hodge, 
I).  D.,  made  the  opening  prayer. 

Col.  Dorrance  said  he  hail  no  formal  ad- 
dress to  make.  He  had  been  sick  for  a  week 
and  was  thankful  to  be  able  to  attend.  He 
had  listened  to  the  tales  of  the  battle  as  re- 
counted by  the  survivors  and  had  been 
thrilled  by  the  story,  but  he  had  not  strength 
or  voice,  he  said,  to  talk.  The  heat  of  to-day 
was  nothing,  he  said,  to  that  on  the  day  of 
and  after  the  battle.  When  the  troops  came 
to  Wyoming  in  the  following  August  to  bury 
the  dead  they  found  the  bodies,  not  decayed, 
but.  dried  and  shriveled  to  skin  and  bone. 
Col.  Dorrance  spoke  with  much  feeling. 

At  this  point  was  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of 
"Herald,"  an  ode  written  by  Amos  Sisty  for 
the  monumental  dinner  in  Kingston,  June 
24,  1S41.  No  one  wis  prepared,  however,  to 
venture  on  "Herald"  and  the  singing  was  dis- 


pensed with.  Philip  Myers,  of  New  York,  a 
descendant  of  the  pioneer  Myers  family,  was 
invited  to  read  the  ode,  he  doing  so  with 
good  effect.    This  is  the  ode: 

Sacred  ground— where  we  are  meeting, 

Here  the  martyred  patriot  stood-. 

Friends  and  kindred  give  their  greeting, 

Where  their  fathers  gave  their  blood, 

When  the  l'oeman 
Came  like  spring-time's  rushing  Mood. 

Fathers,  Mothers,  Sons  and  Daughters. 

Suffered  in  that  furious  fray, 
And  the  Susquehanna's  waters 

Reddened  with  their  blood  that  day. 
Well  remembered, 
By  our  sires  with  thin  locks  gray. 

Xow  the  vale  is  sweetly  shining: 
'■Summer  in  her  verdant  green 
'Round  us  every  grace  is  twining. 
Making  glad  the  solemn  scene: 
Happy  voices 
Blend  beneath  lair  Flora's  screen. 

And  if  ever,  in  our  valley, 

Foes  should  dare  the  Freeman's  fight. 
Here  shall  be  the  Soldier's  rally. 

Sunny  morn,  or  stormy  night: 
God  of  Battles, 
Ever  guard  and  shield  the  right ! 

Then  followed  the  address  of  the  day  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Egle,  State  librarian  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Dr.  Egle  did  not  tread  the  beaten 
path  usually  followed  on  these  occasions, 
but  devoted  his  paper  to  the  first  massacre  of 
Wyoming,  that  of  1763,  the  causes  which  led 
up' to  it  and  the  responsibility  for  it.  The 
paper  was  valuable  as  being  from  the  Penna- 
mite  side  rather  than  from  the  Yankee  point 
of  view.  The  following  is  a  full  report  of 
Dr.  Egle-s  address  : 

This  day  and  hour,  and  yonder  monument, 
recall  to  mind  the  awful  tragedy  of  1778.  Of 
the  dreadful  destruction  which  then  swept 
over  Wyoming,  it  is  not  my  province  at  this 
time  to  enter  upon.  Neither  is  it  my  intention 
to  take  the  part  of  either  Connecticut  or  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  great  controversy  which  en- 
sued, upon  the  claims  the  former  set  up,  and 
which  for  one-third  of  a  century  brought  strife 
and  bloodshed,  where  peace  and  harmony 
should  have  reigned.  Others  more  familiar 
with  the  events  of  that  sad  July  day  have 
given  the  world  its  history,  and  there  is  no 
more  tearful  story  of  woe  and  of  desolation, 
than  that  which  then  befel  this  beautiful 
valley. 

A  prior  incident,  however,  in  the  history  of 
Wyoming  claims  our  attention  for  a  few 
brief  moments  to-day.  and  it  is  well  to  care- 
fully look  over  the  records  of  the  past,  now 
and*  then,  to  correct  errors  in  the  light  of 
new  facts—  and  smooth  over  the  rough  out- 
lines of  set  tradition. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  1762  and  the 
early  spring  of    1763,   some  twenty   families 
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from  Connecticut  settled  upon  lands  claimed 
by  the  Susquehanna  Company  of  that 
Colony.  "We  are  not  here  to  inquire  by  what 
right  these  settlers  came.  Their  New-found- 
land  was  one  of  peace.  Their  first  summer 
had  been  one  of  prosperity— the  crops  prom- 
ised an  abundant  yield — and  the  enterprising 
backwoodsmen  looked  forward  to  a  season  of 
quiet  happiness. 

"  Not  full  the  measure  of  domestic  peace 
To  them,  the  forests  turning  into  fields  : 

Not  theirs  from  boding  fears  to  find  release. 
Or  sleep  the  Bleep  for  which  fatigue  ap]>eals  : 

Their  sweating  labor  winning  slow  increase 
Of  promis'd  store  the  furrow'd  soil  reveals  : 

For,  night  by  night,  the  settler's  fireside  group 

May,  ringing  in  their  ears,  wake  to  the  prowlers' 
whoop. 

"From  mountain  slope,  or  copse,  or  reedy  sedge, 
From  hazle,  clump  or  alder's  covering  shade, 

With  reeking  knife,  and  ire  of  keener  edge. 
And  willing  hand  to  drive  the  piercing  blade  : 

And  glitt'ring  eyes  that  bitter  d.>eds  presage, 
Garish  in  pomp  of  rudest  taste  display'd, 

The  Iroquois  Avith  hellish  hate  imbued. 

Would  glut  on  helpless  babes,   his  savage  thirst 
for  blood. 

*'  Who  yet  with  the  authentic  pen  has  shed 
The  light  o£  truth  historic  on  this  race  ! 

Grim  Torture's  sons! — wielding  the  hatchet  red, 
Firing  the  splints  thrust  into  breast  aud  face  : 

Stripping  with  gory  blade  the  captive's  head. 
Of  that  fair  crown  a  Maker  put  in  place. 

For  lengthen'd  ages,  but  one  Nero  sprung: 

These,  each  and  all  alike,  spare  neither  old  nor 
young." 

The  Six  Nation  Indians,  always  treacher- 
ously inclined,  made  serious  complaints  _to 
the  Provincial  authorities  of  Pennsylvania 
regarding  the  Connecticut  people  for  having 
settled  upon  land  which  had  not  been  %>ur- 
chaaed  from  them.  At  first  little  notice  was 
taken  of  the  matter,  but  again  and  again,  the 
complaints  were  repeated.  In  obedience 
thereto,  and  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  Gov. 
Hamilton  issued  a  proclamation  which  reads 
as  follows : 

"  A  PROCLAMATION.— Whereas,  divers 
Fersons,  the  natural  born  subjects  of  His 
Majesty,  belonging  to  some  of  the  Neighbor- 
ing Colonies  have,  without  any  License  or 
Grant  from  the  Honourable  the  Proprietaries 
of  this  Province,  or  Authority  from  this 
Government,  made  several  Attempts,  in 
Bodies,  to  possess  themselves  of  &  settle 
upon  a  large  Tract  of  Land  within  the  limits 
of  this  Province,  not  yet  purchased  from  the 
indians,  lying  at  and  between  Wyoming,  on 
the  Fiver  Susquehanna, and  Cushietunek,  on 
the  Piver  Delaware  and  in  the  upper  parts  of 
Northampton  County  :  and  have  also  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  and  inveigle  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neighboring 
Provinces  to  confederate  and  join  with  them 
in  such  their  illegal  and  dangerous  Designs, 
and  to  assist  in  settling  A   holding   the  said 


Lands  by  strong  hands :  And  Whereas,  the 
Delawares  and  other  Tribes  of  Indians  who 
reside  within  that  Tract  of  Country  between 

Wyoming  and  Cushietunek,  and  also  the  Six 
Nation  Indians,  have,  as  well  at  public 
Treaties  as  at  divers'  other  Times,  repeatedly 
made  Complaints  and  Remonstrances  to  me 

against  the  said  Practices  and  Attempts  &,  in 
the  most  earnest  manner  requested  &  insisted 
that  the  said  Intruders  should  be  removed  by 
the  Government  to  which  they  belonged,  or 
by  me,  &  declared  if  this  was  not  done  the 
Indians  would  come  &  remove  them  by  Force, 
and  do  themselves  Justice  ;  but  desired  that 
the  said  Intruders  might  be  previously  ac- 
quainted therewith,  that  they  might  not  pre- 
tend Ignorance  ;  and  Whereas,  notwithstand- 
ing I  have  already  issued  two  Proclamations, 
viz  :  the  first  dated  in  February  1701,  and  the 
second  dated  the  16th  day  of  September  fol- 
lowing, to  apprize  the  said  Intruders  of  their 
danger,  and"  to  forbid  their  settling  on  the 
said  Lands,  and  strictly  enjoining  &  requiring 
in  His  Majesty's  Name,  all  those  who  had 
presumed  to  settle  on  any  part  thereof, 
immediately  to  depart  &  move  away  from  the 
same  ;  yet  I  have  lately  received  Information 
and  fresh  Complaints  from  the  said  Indians 
that  divers  Persons  in  contempt  of  such  my 
several  Proclamations,  and  the  Threats  of  the 
Indians,  do  still  persist  in  their  said  Design, 
and  are  now  actually  settling  on  divers  parts 
of  the  said  Lands  about  Wyoming  and  Cushi- 
etunek. 

"  Wherefore,  as  well  to  continue  my  en- 
deavors to  preserve  the  Peace  and  Friendship 
which  is  now  so  happily  restored  and  subsist- 
ing between  us  and  the  Indians,  and  to 
prevent  the  mischievous  and  terrible  Conse- 
quences of  their  carrying  into  execution  such 
their  Threats,  from  which  1  am  greatly 
apprehensive  the  Indians  cannot  any  longer 
be  restrained,  if  the  said  Intruders  shall  not 
immediately  relinquish  their  Designs  of  set- 
tling the  said  Lands,  as  also  again  to  warn 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Province  from 
being  unwarily  drawn  in  to  join  the  said 
Intruders  in  such  their  unjust  designs  of 
making  Settlements  in  the  said  Indian  Coun- 
try, I  have  judged  it  proper,  before  any  Force 
shall  be  used  against  the  said  Intruders,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  this  Council,  to  issue 
this  my  Third  Proclamation,  hereby  again 
strictly  enjoining  &  requiring  in  His  Majesty's 
Name  all  and  every  person  and  persons 
already  settled  and  residing  on  the  said  Lands 
(Indians  excepted.)  immediately  to  depart 
and  move  away  from  the  same.  And  do 
hereby  forbid  all  His  Majesty's  Subjects  of 
this  or  any  other  Province  or  Colony  on  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  to  intrude  upon,  settle 
or  possess  any  of  the  said  Lands,  or  any  other 
Lauds  within  the  Limits  of  this  Province  not 
yet  purchased  of  the  Indians,  as  they  will 
answer  the  contrary   at   their  Peril,  and   on 
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pain  of  being  immediately  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost.  Rigour  of  the  Law.  And  hereby 
also  restricting  charging,  enjoining  &  re- 
quiring all  Sheriffs,  Magistrates,  Peace 
Officers,  and  all  others  His  Majesty's  liege 
people  within  this  Province,  to  exert  them- 
selves and  use  their  utmost  Endeavors  to 
prosecuto  and  bring  to  Justice  <fc  condign 
Punishment,  all  Offenders  in  the  Premises. 
"(Signed)  James  Hamilton." 

It  is  true  that  his  Excellency,  two  years 
before,  when  the  lands  in  Wyoming  were 
being  surveyed,  issued  the  said  Proclama- 
tions, yet  these  were  probably  not  placed  in 
possession  of  the  members  of  the  Connecticut 
Susquehanna  Company.  The  authorities  of 
Northampton  County  notified  the  settlers,  by 
direction  of  the  Governor,  at  that  time,  who 
answered — "that  they  claimed  under  the 
Connecticut  government  and  an  Indian  pur- 
chase, and  that  they  would  hold  their  lands 
until  it  was  decided  by  the  highest  authority 
in  whom  the  true  title  was  vested.  " 

Gov.  Hamilton  represented  the  case  to  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut  as  well  as  to  Sir 
William  Johnson,  His  Majesty's  Superinten- 
dent of  Indian  Affairs.  We  hear  nothing 
further  until  the  Lancaster  Conference  with 
the  six  nation  Indians  in  August  176:2,  when 
the  Governor  alluded  to  the  Indian  sale  of 
lands  at  Wyoming.  In  reply,  Thomas  King, 
an  Oneida  chief,  "  without  consulting  any  of 
the  other  chiefs,  "  so  reads  the  record,  "  rose 
up  and  spoke  :  " 

"  Brother  :  It  is  very  well  known  that  the 
Land  was  sold  by  the  Six  Nations  ;  some  are 
here  now  that  sold  that  Land  :  it  was  sold  for 
Two  Thousand  Dollars,  but  it  was  not  sold 
by  our  Consent  in  public  Council  ;  it  teas  as 
it  were  stolen  from  us.  Some  people  said  that 
my  name  was  to  it,  on  which  I  went  down 
immediately  to  Connecticut  to  see  whether  it 
was  or  not,  and  found  it  was  not  ;  I  brought  a 
paper  back  from  Connecticut,  which  I  shall 
show  to  the  Governor.  Had  I  not  gone  down 
to  Connecticut,  the  Lands  would  have  been 
all  settled  up  to  Wyoming  as  far  as  Awicka, 
Twelve  miles  on  this  side  of  Chenango.  " 

Almost  a  year  elapsed  before  the  Governor 
issued  the  Proclamation  just  read  in  your 
hearing,  and  it  is  doubted  if  he  would  even 
then  have  issued  it  had  not  the  pressure  of  the 
Quaker  Assembly  been  brought  to  bear,  and  he 
was  thus  compelled  to  do  that  which  he  did 
not  believe  was  proper  under  the  circum- 
stances, namely,  the  adjustment  by  Sir 
William  Johnson  to  whom  the  whole  subject 
had  been  properly  referred.  This  was  fol- 
lowed up  the  month  following  by  voluminous 
instructions  to  Col.  James  Burd,  command- 
ing the  Provineial  forces  at  Fort  Augusta 
(Sunbury)  and  Thomas  MeKee,  a  well  known 
and  influential  Indian  trader  on  the  Susque- 
hanna.    Here  they  are  : 

"  I  have  lately  received  Intelligence  with 


fresh  Complaints  from  the  Indians  at  Wyom- 
ing, that  the  Connecticut  people  Still  persist 
in  prosecuting  their  Scheme  of  settling  the 
Lands  about  Wyoming,  and  at  i-  about  Cush- 
ietunck  ;  And  with  the  advice  of  the  Council, 
I  have  thought  it  proper  to  issue  a  third  Pro- 
clamation on  that  occasion,  &  to  desire  that 
you  will  immediately  take  a  journey  to 
Wyoming,  with  such  assistance  as  you  shall 
judge  proper  to  take  along  with  you,  and  use 
your  best  endeavours  to  persuade  or  drive 
away  all  the  White  People  that  you  shall  And 
settled,  or  about  to  settle  there,  or  on  any 
Lands  not  yet  purchased  from  the  Indians. 

"  Before  you  show  yourself  amongst  them, 
you  will  gain  all  the  Information  and  Light 
you  can  into  their  Designs,  what  their  num- 
bers are,  &  learn  the  names  of  as  many  as  you 
can  ;  where  settled,  or  about  to  settle  ;  What 
numbers  (and  from  whence)  they  expect  to 
join  them. 

"  On  your  arrival  amongst  them,  you  will 
convene  the  heads  of  them,  &  after  reading 
the  Proclamation,  expostulate  with  them 
about  the  injustice,  Absurdity  and  Danger  of 
their  attempting  to  settle  there,  and  let  them 
know  that  I  expect  and  require  of  them  by 
you,  that  they  shall  all  immediately  Depart 
and  quit  their  Settlements  and  if  they  shall 
agree  to  go  away  peacably,  You  will  then 
after  their  departure,  see  ail  their  Buildings 
and  Improvements  destroyed ;  and  in  ease 
they  refuse  to  comply,  You  will  then  ac- 
quaint them  that  they  may  rest  assured  that 
besides  the  danger  that  they  may  be  in  from 
the  resentment  of  the  Indians,  this  Govern- 
ment will  never  permit  them  to  continue 
there ;  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  most 
advisable  for  them  to  return  peacably  to  their 
own  Country,  &  desist  entirely  from  their 
design  of  making  any  more  Settlements  there. 

"  If  you  find  these  Expostulations  and 
persuasive  means  shall  not  succeed,  &  that 
you  can  do  it  without  danger  of  Resistance 
from  a  Superior  Force,  &  risque  of  Bloodshed 
(which  by  no  means  hazard)  I  would  have 
you,  either  by  Stratagem  or  Force,  to  get 
three  or  four  of  the  ring  leaders,  or  others  of 
them,  apprehended  and  carried  to  the  Goal 
at  Lancaster,  sending  with  them  a  proper 
force  &  Mittimus  under  your  hands  &  Seals, 
their  to  wait  my  further  Orders. 

"And  if  that  cannot  be  done,  you  will 
endeavour  to  get  the  names  of  as  many  of 
them  as  you  can,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
prosecuted  at  Law,  and  further  measures 
taken  with  them,  as  shall  at  your  Return  be 
judged  most  proper.  For  this  end  I  have 
armed  you  with  a  special  Commission,  con- 
stituting you  Magistrates  of  the  Counties  of 
Northampton,  Berks  and  Lancaster,  but  I 
imagine,  the  Lands  where  they  are  settling 
must  be  in  Northampton  County. 

"You  will  please  keep  a  Journal  of  your 
proceedings,  and  on  your  return  report  the 
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same  to  mo  in  writing  under  your  hands,  with 
an   Account  of  your  Expences,  that  orders 

may  be  given  for  the  discharge  thereof.  " 

As  mentioned  with  reference  to  the  former 
proclamations,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the 
settlers  saw  or  heard  of  the  official  document 
of  the  Governor,  in  as  much  as  it  is  not  upon 
record  that  Col.  Burd  or  Mr.  McKee,  ever 
went  upon  their  errand  in  obedience  to  their 
instructions.  Just  here,  let  me  say,  that  Mr. 
Miner,  who  follows  Mr.  Chapman,  makes  a 
statement  which  is  far  from  correct.  It  was 
that  Colonel  James  Boyd  on  being  "ordered 
by  Governor  Hamilton  to  repair  to  Wyo- 
ming found  the  Valley  abandoned  by  the 
Indians,  who  had  scalped  those  they  had 
killed  and  carried  away  their  captives  and 
plunder.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  lay  strewed 
upon  the  field  and  Colonel  Boyd  having 
caused  them  to  be  decently  interred,  withdrew 
with  his  detachment  down  the  river."  The 
facts  are  that  Colonel  James  Burd.  who  is 
undoubtedly  the  person  alluded  to  as  Colonel 
James  Boyd  did  not  reach  Wyoming  prior  to 
the  terrible  calamity  which  befel  the  Connec- 
ticut settlers  during  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

As  previously  stated  it  was  the  Six  Nation 
Indians  who  made  complaint— not  the  Dela- 
wares.  These  finding  their  complaints  un- 
heeded, determined,  as  is  the  case  generally 
with  desperate  characters,  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands.  The  marauding  party 
had  made  their  way  down  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  some  distance  from 
the  fort  at  Shamokin,  unpereeived,  where  the 
Provincial  troops  were  guarding  the  frontiers, 
and  crossing  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Juniata  near  Clark's  Ferry,  moved  east  until 
they  reached  the  lovely  Kittatinny  Valley 
through  the  Gap  in  the  North  Mountain  at 
Manada  Creek.  Here  they  committed  many 
murders,  destroyed  much  property,  secured  a 
large  number  of  scalps,  and  then  quickly 
escaped  through  the  Toliheo.  now  the  Indian- 
town  Gap,  thus  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
scouts  ranging  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, until  they  found  their  way  into  the 
Wyoming  Valley.  Here  the  Connecticut 
settlers  were  quietly  and  peaceably  pursuing 
their  avocations.  In  an  ungarded  hour  most 
of  the  inhabitants  lost  their  lives  or  were 
taken  into  captivity,  while  their  cabins  and 
stock  were  committed  to  the  flames. 

A  thrilling  narrative  of  this  bloody  affair 
(the  first  massacre  in  the  Valley)  was  pub- 
lished by  one  of  the  survivors,  after  his 
escape  from  captivity,  and  neither  at  that 
time  or  at  any  other  period  until  the  first  his- 
torian began  to  make  up  the  history  of  this 
locality,  was  there  even  an  intimation  that 
this  tragedy  was  inaugurated,  plotted,  or  even 
approved  of  by  the  Pennsylvania  authorities. 
The  infamous  transaction  was  conceived. 
planned,  and  carried  out  by  those  infernal, 
red  savages  from  New  York,  "the  Cayugasand 


Oneidas.  The  Delawares  and  Shawaneso, 
especially  the  latter,  with  all  their  intrigue, 
treachery  and  blood-thirstiness,  would  gladly 
have  been  the  willing  instruments,  in  this 
indiscriminate  slaughter,  if.  but  "the  sign" 
had  been  given.  The  "  untutored  savage  "  of 
America  has  left  many  a  bloody  page  upon 
our  history,  and  I  have  no  "  scntimentalism  " 
for  him.  From  the  massacre  of  Commissary 
Osset's  Colony  on  the  Delaware  in  1631  until 
the  last  Indian  war-whoop  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Allegheny  in  1791,  the  aborigine  has 
written  his  name  in  blood-hideous  characters 
never  to  be  effaced  upon  the  history  of  our 
state. 

At  this  crisis,  Col.  John  Elder,  the  revered 
minister  of  Paxtang  and  Derry,  who  held  a 
commission  in  the  Provincial  service,  and 
commanded  a  battalion  of  Bangers  east,  of  the 
Susquehanna  between  the  North  and  South 
Mountains,  although  he  had  previously 
requested  permission,  which  was  refused  by 
the  proprietary  governor,  to  send  a  body  of 
scouts  into  the  Indian  country,  the  deadly 
work  of  the  savages  in  his  own  neighborhood 
left  no  alternative  at  this  time,  and  he  pushed 
forward  a  force  of  eighty  soldiers  and  volun- 
teers, under  command  of  Major  Asher  Clay- 
ton, in  hot  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  Fleet  of 
foot  they  were,  but  the  red  demons  of  the 
forest  were  far  upon  their  retreat  northward. 
From  their  situation  at  Fort  Hunter  on  the 
Susquehanna,  five  miles  above  Harrisburg,tho 
company  of  Bangers  made  rapid  way  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Susquehanna  to  Fort 
Augusta,  which  they  reached  on  the  13th 
of  October,  hoping  to  head  off  the  Indians 
who  it  seems  had  entered  the  Wyoming  Valley 
just  two  days  before  their  arrival.  In  the 
language  of  one  of  Wyoming's  poets,  else- 
where quoted  [Caleb  E.  Wright.]  : 

•■  The  housewife  o"er  her  task  is  bent, 

The  artless  children  ail  at  play  : 
When  through  the  door  in  fierce  array 

Rushes  the  hideous  visitant  ; — 
Wolves  less  intent  upon  their  prey  !— 

The  peaceful  throngs  of  other  climes 
Beneath  the  banner  of  the  law, 

In  hearing  of  the  welcome  chimes 
That  saints  to  sweet  communion  draw  ; 

May  vainly  judge  the  dark  abyss. 
Wheliaiilg  the  soul  in  hours  like  this. 

Not  mother's  prayer  nor  infant's  cry, 
Nor  wail  in  brutal  clutch,  avails  ; 

The  cord  that  knits  humanity. 
That  love  that  over  all  prevails.— 

The  love  which  on  the  fatal  tree 

Set  crime  from  condemnation  free, 

A  jiassion  is  of  Heav'n'ly  grace,— 

That  in  the  savage  has  no  place.  " 

Thus  in  one  fell  hour  the  settlement  was 
wiped  out  of  existence. 

It  was  a  sickening  sight  which  met  the 
eyes  of  these  scouts.  Many  of  them  had  lost 
relatives  and  friends  at  the  hands  of  the 
savages,  and  they  were  eager  to  pursue  them 
to  their  very  cabins  on  the  lakes.  But  such  a 
course  would  have  resulted  disastrously. 
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No  bettor  description  is  needed  of  what 
they  saw  here  than  is  found  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette,  Number  L818,  for  October  27, 
1763.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated  at 
Pnxtang.  Lancaster  County,  October  28, 1703: 

"Our  party  under  Captain  Clayton,  is 
returned  from  Wyoming,  where  they  met  no 
Indians,  but  found  the  New  Englanders  who 
had  lx;on  killed  and  scalped  a  day  or  two 
before  they  got  there  ;  they  buried  the  Dead, 
nine  Men  and  one  Woman,  who  had  been 
most  cruelly  butchered  ;  the  Woman  was 
roasted,  and  had  two  Hinges  in  her  hands, 
supposed  to  have  been  put  in  red  hot  ;  and 
several  of  the  men  had  Awls  thrust  into  their 
Eyes,  and  Spears,  Arrows,  Pitchforks,  &c, 
sticking  in  their  bodies.  They  burned  what 
Houses  the  Indians  left,  and  destroyed  a 
Quantity  of  Indian  Corn.  The  Enemy's  tracks 
were  up  the  River  towards  Wighalousing." 

For  this  act  of  burning  the  remaining 
cabins  of  the  Connecticut  settlers,  and 
destroying  the  fields  of  corn  left  standing, 
your  Wyoming  historians  have  not  failed  to 
denounce  as  unmerciful  and  villainous.  Per- 
chance it  is,  and  yet  an  unprejudiced  mind, 
under  no  circumstances  would  impute  to  the 
act  any  other  motive  but  that  ascribed — of 
preventing  the  same  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  for  surely  it  would  have 
furnished  a  magazine  of  food  to  the  murder- 
ous and  marauding.  The  men  who  led  the 
party  were  not  of  that  class  who  had  lost  all 
the  dictates  of  humanity.  They  were  merci- 
ful and  kind — whatever  the  provocation.  It 
was  done  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Connec- 
ticut settlers,  some  say,  but  in  this  sangui- 
nary hour,  that  would  have  little  weight. 
The  Connecticut  or  Pennsylvania  claim  was 
never  taken  into  consideration  at  such  a  time 
— for  the  shocking  sight  moved  these  brave 
hearts  to  tears.  The  Scotch-Irish  frontiers- 
men who  composed  this  band  of  Hangers 
were  not  to  be  influenced  by  Quaker  clamor 
or  Proprietary  misrule.  From  their  very  first 
settlement  in  Pennsylvania  down  to  the  pres- 
ent Year  of  Grace.  Anno  Domini.  1889,  they 
are  the  same  humane  people,  yet  as  deter- 
mined and  fearless  as  the  Kittatinny  Moun- 
tains which  looked  down  upon  their  back- 
woods homes.  There  are  attributes  in  the 
Scotch-Irish  make-up  which  have  largely 
entered  into  the  notable  characteristics  of 
Pennsylvania  manhood. 

And  who  were  the  men  committed  with 
this  transaction  ?     Let  us  inquire. 

In  a  letter  which  Charles  Miner,  your  great 
historian  wrote,  subsequent  to  the  appear- 
ance of  his  history,  speaking  of  the  Rev. 
John  Elder,  he  held  this  language: 

"I  am  greatly  struck  with  the  evidences  of 
learning,  talent,  and  spirit  displayed  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Elder.  He  was  beyond  doubt  the 
most  extraordinary  man  of  early  Pennsylvania 
history He  was  certainly  a  very  extra- 


ordinary man,  of  most  extensive  influence — 
full  of  activity  and  enterprise,  learned,  pious, 
and  a  ready  writer.  I  take  him  to  have  been  of 

the  old  Cameron ian  blood.  Had  his  lot  been 
east  in  New  England,  lie  would  have  been  a 
leader  of  the  Puritans.  If  1  ever  publish 
another  edition  of  my  '  Wyoming, '  I  will  en- 
deavor to  do  justice  to  him.  1  hope  some 
one  may  draw  up  a  full  memoir  of  his  life.and 
a  narrative,  well  digested,  of  his  times.  " 

Of  Major  Asher  Clayton  I  trust  I  may  bo 
permitted  to  say  a  word.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  officers  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war — was  of  a  good  family,  an  excel- 
lsnt  soldier,  a  noble-heart ed  and  Christian 
gentlemen.  He  would  have  abhorred  an 
unkind  or  indecent  act  as  one  would  shrink 
from  a  deadly  reptile. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  Captain  Lazarus 
Stewart  was  there — he  who  fell  at  the  fore- 
front of  battle  on  that  dark  day  of  July  1778. 
But  he  >cas  not!  No  man  has  been  more  vil- 
lified  or  maligned  than  that  brave  yet  per- 
chance injudicious  officer.  Fear  was  not  in 
his  make-up.  But  I  come  not  to  praise  this 
Caesar  of  yours. 

And  now,  my  friends,  permit  me  to  digress 
for  a  few  moments  and  refer  briefly  to  cer- 
tain portions  of  an  address  delivered  by 
Charles  Emory  Smith,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Fress,  at  the  commencement  of  Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  on  June  20,  wherein  he 
said: 

"In  17*1  a  great  flood  swept  the  teeming  valley 
of  the  .Susquehanna,  carrying  death,  havoc  and 
destruction  on  its  tumultuous  bosom.  Untold 
anguish,  suffering  and  starvation  followed.  The 
Legislature  was  urged  to  send  relief  to  the  hap- 
less sufferers,  but  they  were  Yankees  from  Con- 
necticut and  it  was  stolidly  deaf  to  their  piteous 
cries.  Nay,  more,  it  seized  the  opportunity  to 
proscribe  them  as  trespassers,  and,  with  a  bar- 
barity that  is  almost  beyond  belief,  the  horrors 
of  a  military  scourge  were  added  to  the  blight 
of  nature's  calamity,  and  many  escaped  the 
terrors  of  the  flood  only  to  perish  by  the  more 
cruel  sword  or  to  become  victims  of  the  not 
more  savage  wolves  of  the  forest  to  which  they 
were  driven.'' 

Now  as  veritable  Pennsylvanians,  as  I 
know  you  ali  are,  let  us  see  how  much  of 
truth  there  is  in  this  statement.  Under  the 
decree  of  Trenton,  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
missioners repaired  to  Wyoming  with  in- 
structions to  inquire  "into  the  cases  of  the 
settlers,  and  to  encourage,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, reasonable  and  friendly  compromises  be- 
tween the  parties  claiming."  and  that  it  was 
"highly  improper  that  any  proceedings  at 
law  should  be  had  for  the  recovery  of  any 
lands  or  tenements  during  the  said  inquiry." 
It  was  also  provided  that  "all  further  pro- 
ceedings be  stayed."  The  chairman  of  this 
commission  was  Rev.  Joseph  Montgomery, 
an  alumnus  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and 
also  of  Yale,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and 
a  member  of  the  Confederated  Continental 
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Congress.  No  abler  man  could  have  been 
sent  on  this  peace  errand,  but  he  was  on  the 
side  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
settlers  made  light  of  the  commissioners. 
Unfortunately,  the  Pennsylvania  claimants, 
who  were  wholly  residents  of  Philadelphia, 
had  a  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  attorney, 
Capt.  Alexander  Patterson,  and  to  him  the 
commissioners  gave  ear.  The  result  was 
little  was  accomplished  and  the  commission- 
ers, in  August,  1783,  reported  their  failure  to 
the  General  Assembly.  This  body  seems  at 
the  time  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of 
the  Philadelphia  land  owners,  and  such 
action  was  taken  by  them  as  was  in  conson- 
ance with  the  suggestions  and  views  of  Pat- 
terson. Two  companies  of  State  troops  were 
sent  to  Wyoming  ostensibly  for  protection 
against  the  Indians,  when  there  were  none 
in  arms. 

In  the  spring  of  1784,  following  these  un- 
fruitful labors,  there  was  a  terrible  ice  flood 
in  the  Susquehanna,  which,  although  de- 
structive to  many  of  the  buildings  and  fences 
of  the  settlers,  only  one  life  was  lout.  It  was 
not  a  Conemaugh  cataclysm. 

President  Dickinson, true  to  the  instincts  of 
his  nobility  of  manhood,  sent  this  brief  mes- 
sage to  the  Assembly: 

"Gentlemen— The  late  inundation  having 
reduced  many  of  the  inhabitants  at  Wyoming  to 
great  distress,  we  should  be  glad  if  your  honor- 
able House  would  be  pleased  to  make  some  im- 
mediate provision  for  their  relief. 

(Signed)    John  Dickinson. 

Philadelphia.  March  31.1784." 

"Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table." 

Of  course,  nothing  was  done  by  that  illus- 
trious (?)  body,  and  it  was  left  for  the  chari- 
table inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  counties  to 
send  relief.  And  this  was  forthcoming- 
Lancaster,  and  Berks,  and  Cumberland,  con- 
tributed flour  and  grain— and  the  necessities 
of  the  Wyoming  people  were  relieved. 

Now  for  the  next  statement.  Under  orders 
by  irresponsible  parties  the  troops  at  Wyom- 
ing in  May  following  began  to  carry  out  a 
system  of  eviction  against  the  Connecticut 
settlers.  The  poor  people,  driven  from  their 
houses,  were  well  on  their  way  to  the  Dela- 
ware, when  the  State  authorities  put  a  stop 
to  these  high  handed  outrages,  and  the  set- 
tlers were  persuaded  to  return  to  their  for- 
mer homes.  I  have  not  words  strong  enough 
to  denounce  this  outrage,  yet  I  could  not, 
with  all  the  polish  and  rhetoric  or  eloquence  of 
the  orator  referred  to,  have  had  such  a  poor 
opinion  of  this  dear  old  Commonwealth  to 
have  proclaimed  this  upon  the  house-tops. 
Not  one  perished  by  the  sicord. 

And  so  I  close.  If  I  have  come  into  contact 
with  those  who  have  held  to  thread-bare  tra- 
dition,— if  the  facts  I  have  briefly  presented 
have  failed  to  convince  them  that  I  am  correct 
—unlike  the  red  demon  of  the  forest  of  a  cen- 
tury or  more  agone,  I  shall  not  delight  to  have 


their  scalps  hanging  to  my  belt,  but  I  leave 
them  to  their  own  reflections.  The  fow 
brief  hours  allowed  me  for  preparation,  havo 

so  crowded  thought,  without  the  privilege  of 
proper  elucidation,  that  what  I  have  said 
may  appear  to  be  unsatisfactory.  An  his- 
torical address  requires  time,  rare,  research, 
and  above  all  conciseness.  It  what  I  have 
said  has  any  merit,  it  is  brevity.  And  yet  I 
cannot  lay  aside  these  few  leaflets,  without 
tendering  my  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  this  favored  Valley,  so  rich  and  yet 
so  sad  with  historic  incident,  and  ye  people  of 
Wyoming  do  well,  in  coming  here  upon  the 
anniversary  of  this  Memorial  day  of  yours  to 
offer  your  votive  wreaths  at  the  place  where 
lie  your  dead.  They  died  that  ye  might  live. 
They  have  left  this  heritage  to  you  and  your 
children.  And  yet  not  yours,  but  that  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  in  general. 

Ye  people  of  Wyoming  are  too  selfish — you 
have  closely  garnered  up  your  own  history, 
claiming  it  as  your  own  birth-right — and  not 
permitting  any  one  to  share  with  you  in  hon- 
oring or  revering  the  memories  of  those  who 
fell  upon  this  fated  field .  For  the  true-hearted 
Pennsylvania)!  of  whatever  descent,  I  claim  a 
part.  The  Scotch-Irish,  the  German  and 
Swiss-Huguenot,  would  take  as  much  interest 
in  your  sad  history  as  the  descendants  of  the 
Connecticut  Yankees,  but  you  would  not. 
You  have  wrapped  yourselves  up  in  your  own 
selfish  pride  of  birth,  and  ignored  the  sym- 
pathy of  your  fellow-citizens  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  great  State  we  rejoice  to  be 
natives  of.  Let  it  be  otherwise  in  the  years 
to  come.  Let  all  the  sons  of  Pennsylvania 
know  that  they  are  welcome  here,  welcome  to 
your  history/  welcome  to  all  the  hallowed 
memories  of  this  lovely  valley.  It  will  be 
better  for  all — for  if  there  is  one  thing  above 
all  others  common  in  this  grand  old  Common- 
wealth of  ours — it  is  its  history — its  dark  and 
light  pages — its  sunshine  and  its  gloom — yet 
noble  from  its  beginnings,  and  triumphant 
down  through  its  more  than  two  centuries  of 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

When  Dr.  Egie  had  finished,  Wesley  John- 
son moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered 
him  for  Ir's  address,  which  was  out  of  the 
line  ordinarily  presented  on  these  occasions, 
and  which  was  entertaining,  outspoken  and 
honest.  Col.  Dorrance  heartily  seconded. 
Hon.  Steuben  Jenkins,  in  putting  the  ques- 
tion to  vote,  facetiously  modified  Mr.  John- 
son's motion  by  inserting,  "Dr.  Egle's  well  in- 
tended address,"1  and  the  motion  prevailed, 
though  Col.  Dorrance  took  exceptions  to  the 
well  intended.  The  incident  created  no  little 
amusement,  Dr.  Egle  being  the  champion 
of  the  old  Pennsylvania  Government,  and 
Mr.  Jenkins  defending  as  vigorously  the 
Connecticut  regime  of  the  last  century. 
Most  persons  relished  Dr.  Egle's  discourse, 
it  not  being  often  that  defenders  of  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  system  arc  heard  in  old  Wyoming. 
Dr.  Egle  was  afterwards  warmly  compli- 
mented upon  his  able  effort. 

It  should  be  said  for  Dr.  Egle  that  his  ad- 
dress was  prepared  on  very  short  notice,  he 
having  been  asked  to  substitute  for  Col.  J. 
A.  Price,  of  SCranton,  who  was  not  well 
enough  to  keep  his  appointment  as  speaker 
of  the  day. 

Sheldon  Reynolds  read  a  brief,  but  well 
prepared  paper  on  Tempora  Mutantur.  He 
drew  a  vivid  picture  of  early  pioneer  life  and 
tho  changes  which  it  was  destined  to  un- 
dergo. 

Dr.  Harry  Hakes  was  listed  for  the  subject 
of  Necrology,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
paying  a  very  graceful  tribute  to  Hon. 
Edmund  L.  Dana,  the  only  member  of  the 
association  whose  death  had.  occurred  during 
the  year.  Ho  was  a  great  grandson  of  Anderson 
Dana,  the  first  name  on  the  monument.  He 
alluded  to  the  efforts  to  keep  up  this  annual 
gathering  and  attributed  most  of  the  success 
to  Col.  Dorrance.  There  had  now  been 
eleven  reunions  and  the  members  had 
pledged  themselves  to  meet  so  long  as  they 
should  live,  and  endeavor  to  transmit 
the  enthusiasm  to  their  children  We  can- 
not appreciate  that  day  and  the  deeds  of  the 
men  who  died  here.  He  deplored  the  ten- 
dency to  belittle  veneration  for  worthy  an- 
cestors. These  men  died  for  liberty/  Re- 
ligions and  creeds  may  change  according  as 
man's  desires  may  change  as  the  centuries 
go  by,  but  there  is  no  change  in  the  great 
idea  of  liberty  Compare  the  noble  bearing 
of  tho  men  and  women  of  America  with 
those  who  are  brought  up  under  thrones.  - 

Wesley  Johnson  read  a  letter  of  regret 
from  Dr.  H.  Hollister,  of  Scranton,  embody- 
ing a  beautiful  sentiment  as  to  the  battle  of 
Wyoming. 

Rev.  J.  K.  Peck  spoke  briefly.  He  seemed 
a  little  nettled  at  Dr.  Egle's  defence  of  the 
Pennamites,  which  he  took  to  be  an  implied 
criticism  upon  the  Connecticut  Yankees. 
Whatever  mistake  of  judgment  Lazarus 
Stewart  made,  said  Dr.  Peck,  he  atoned  for 
with  his  life,  and  his  bones  Jie 
beneath,  this  marble  shaft.  Mr.  Peck 
then  spoke  a  few  eloquent  words  upon  the 
significance  of  the  battle  of  1778.  It  was  not 
local  but  a  part  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Here  they  laid  down  their  lives  in  an  effort  to 
stop  the  march  of  Tyranny.  Mr.  Peck  also 
spoke  lovingly  and  tenderly  of  Judge  Dana. 
He  also  spoke  of  having  attended  the  funeral 
only  yesterday  of  Mrs.  Julia  Anna  Blaekman 
Plumb,  daughter  of  Elisha  Blaekman.  one  of 
the  survivors  of  the  battle.  Whatever  we  may 
say  of  the  wisdom  of  this  handful  attacking 
an  overpowering  force  of  Tories  and  Indians 
we  cannot  but  exclaim,  noble  boys,  God  bless 
them. 


The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev. 
J.  K.  Kilbourn  and  then  adjournment  was 
had  for  one  year. 

The  event  was  a  signally  successful  one 
and  was  carried  out  by  this  committee  of 
arrangements:  Dr.  C.  P.  Knapp,  Wyoming; 
D.  T.  Yost,  Wyoming;  R.  T.  Pettebone,  Wyo- 
ming; Dr.  Fred  Corss,  Kingston;  Burton 
Downing,  Wilkes-Barro. 

Tho  officers:  President,  Charles  Dorrance; 
Vice  Presidents,  Steuben  Jenkins,  Calvin 
Parsons,  Dr.  H.  Hollister:  Secretary,  Wesley 
Johnson;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Harry  Hakes. 

Among  the  attendants  were  noticed  these 
gentlemen:  Rev.  Y.  C.  Smith,  Rev.  Dr. 
Frear,  Major  0.  A.  Parsons,  Dr.  A.  Knapp, 
B.  P.  Dorrance,  Wm.  P.  Johnson,  Geo.  W. 
Gustine,  Dr.  F.  Corss,  W.  Geo.  Powell.  W.  A. 
Wilcox,  Burton  Downing,  Dr.  C.  P.  Knapp, 
D.  0.  McCollum,  E.  D.  Wilson,  Charles  Law, 
R.  H.  McKune. 


A  Caril  From  Secretary  Johnson. 

Editok  Record:  I  observe  by  numerous 
editorial  comments  as  seen  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  and  some  other  papers  of  this 
vicinity,  in  discussing  the  facts  of  Dr.  Egle's 
historical  address  at  the  Wyoming  Monu- 
ment on  July  3,  that  they  entirely  mistake 
the  subject  on  which  the  speaker  based  his 
discourse.  I  did  not  know  beforehand  what 
manner  of  address  he  intended  to  favor  us 
with;  but  after  listening  to  it  I  was  pleased 
to  find  that  he  had  not  followed  the  beaten 
track  of  former  speakers  on  a  like  occasion, 
by  dwelling  on  events  connected  w.th  the 
battle  of  3d  of  July,  177'S,  and  at  once 
offered  a  resolution  thanking  the  doctor  for 
his  able  and  instructive  paper  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  valley  of  an  earlier 
period  than  the  one  we  had  met  to  com- 
memorate. This  was  unanimously  adopted 
after  having  been  heartily  seconded  by  Col. 
Dorrance,  though  somewhat  changed  in  its 
meaning  as  put  by  the  president  for  the  day. 

The  fact  is  that  Dr.  Egle  did  not  in  any- 
way touch  upon  the  history  as  connected  with 
the  battle  and  massacre  of  July  3,  177S,  other- 
wise than  to  refer  to  the  heroism  of  the 
participants  being  worthy  of  all  praise.  It 
was  of  the  first  massacre,  so  called,  of  1763, 
that  he  undertook  to  speak,  and  to  show 
from  documentary  testimony  in  the  archives 
of  the  State  Library  that  the  governor  and 
council  at  that  time  had  been  wrongfully  ac- 
cused of  a  wicked  complicity  with  the  In- 
dians in  bringing  upon  the  Connecticut  peo- 
ple that  dire  calamity.  It  is  true  that  the 
Quaker  governor  of  Pennsylvania  had  re- 
peatedly warned  them  that  they  were  tms- 
passers'upon  these  lands,  but  the  settlers  did 
not  look  upon  the  situation  from  the  same 
standpoint  as  tho  Pennsylvania  authorities, 
and  refused  to  leave  at  their  bidding.  The 
raid  iu  which  some  thirty  or  forty  of  our 
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people  wore  massacred  in  the  fail  of  1703,  was 
made  by  Oneida  and  Cayuga  Indians  from 
what  was  then  called  the  "Lake  Country"  in 
the  Province  of  New  York,  who  came  here 
by  way  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, avoiding  the  Pennsylvania  soldiers 
stationed  at  Fort  Augusta,  near  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers,  as  reported  by  the  two  com- 
panies from  Lancaster  County  constituting 
the  garrison  stationed  there. 

It  lias  been  intimated  by  Charles  Miner 
.and  other  Yankee  historians  that  as  these 
soldiers  did  not  prevent  the  raid  up  the 
North  Branch  when  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  do  so,  consequently  they  must  have 
connived  at  it,  if  they  did  not  really  aid  and 
abet  these  blood-thirsty  savages  in  their  hell- 
ish work  of  murder  of  these  defenseless 
Yankee  settlers  here  in  Wyoming,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  explanat;ou  of  the  case, 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  inference 
from  the  facts,  and  especially  when  we 
remember  that  it  is  a  fact  that  has  never  been 
denied  by  the  Pennsylvania  authorities,  nor 
can  it  be,  that  these  same  Pennsylvania 
soldiere  appeared  on  the  scene  within"  a  few 
days  after  the  slaughter  and  ruined  and  de- 
stroyed what  little  of  buildings  and  stores 
had  escaped  destruction  at  the  hands  of  these 
bloody  marauders  from  the  North.  This 
wanton  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  ill- 
fated  settlers  from  Connecticut,  it  was 
claimed  by  Dr.  Egle,  was  justifiable,  as 
shown  by  documentary  testimony  of  the  time 
contained  in  dispatches  from  these  Lancaster 
County  soldiers,  was  done  to  prevent  the 
abandoned  property  furnishing  subsistence 
and  shelter  for  the  Indians  should  they  de- 
termine to  return  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
unholy  victory  over  the  slain. 

By  giving  this  explanation  of  Dr.  Egle's 
position  you  will  oblige  our  association,  the 
members  of  which  gladly  hail  any  testimony 
that,  will  entirely  acquit  the  proprietary 
governor  and  council  of  any  complicity  or 
guilty  knowledge  of  the  intended  raid  so 
fatal  in  its  results  to  these  first  settlers  here 
in  Wyoming,  and  the  members  of  which  as- 
sociation are  not  nearly  so  exclusive  in  their 
notions  of  fellowship  as  some  of  their  Quaker 
brethren  profess  to  believe. 

Wesley  Johxsox,  Secretary. 

Fifty  Years   in  WiSkes-Rarre. 

Marx  Long,  the  venerable  merchant  of  this 
city,  celebrated,  July  6,  the  50th anniversary 
of  his  arrival  in  Wilkes-Barre.  He  started 
in  business  here  in  1844,  and  is  now  at  the 
age  of  73,  actively  at  work,  and  as  spry  as  a 
man  of  30  years.  Much  of  his  time  in  late 
years  has  been  taken  up  with  his  duties  as  a 
poor  director,  and  the  business  management 
has  devolved  upon  his  son  LeoW.  Mr.  Long 
is  as  young  in  spirit  as  any  of  his  sons  and 
enjoys  splendid   health.     His  many  friends 


wish  him  many  years  of  health.  He  leaves 
in  a  few  days  for  his  usual  summer  outing  at 
Atlantic.  City. 

THE  NANTICOKE  CMP. 

A  Former  Wilhcs-Rarrean  Writes  of  the 
Seenery  of  That  Romantic  Cior^e  and 
Chives  Some  Old-Time  Reflections. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  portion  of 
the  Wyoming  Valley  invested  with  as  much 
interest  to  me  as  that  where  the  Susquehanna 
finds  its  way  of  exit.  I  knew  it  well  before 
DeWitt  Clinton's  deluded  imitators  in  ditch 
digging  constructed  a  dam  at  the  head  of 
Nanticoke  falls.  This  was  done  despite  the 
protest  of  Jacob  Cist,  whose  superior  compre- 
hension foresaw  in  the  railroad  system  the 
coming  glory  of  national  achievements.  But 
the  noble  river  was  dammed  ;  and,  as  many  of 
us  know,  subsequently  became  the  prolific 
source  of  a  fund  of  malediction  and  profanity 
unequalled  since  the  English  invasion  of 
Flanders.  The  hazardous  chute  was  the 
dread  of  all  the  raftsmen  in  the  north.  It 
was  here  the  product  of  their  winter's  toil 
went  to  destruction.  But  the  people  lifted  up 
their  voices  in  demanding  a  ditch,  and  it 
therefore  went  forward  to  completion,  by 
delving,  blasting  and  much  sweating,  to  the 
State  line,  a  perpetual  blockade  of  the  finest 
shad  fisheries  in  the  union. 

From  nearly  opposite  points  two  streams 
find  way  to  the  river  at  this  place.  Nanticoke 
creek  on  the  south,  and  on  the  north  side  one 
of  greater  volume,  called  Harvey's  creek,  its 
head  being,  as  Judge  Burnside  always  as- 
serted, the  largest  lake  in  Pennsylvania. 
Near  the  river  it  passed  the  base  of  Tillberry's 
Knob,  an  abrupt  ledge  similar  to  Campbell's. 
at  the  head  of  the  valley.  The  primitive 
name  of  this  noble  stream  is  now  unknown. 
The  early  settlers  seem  to  have  had  so  much 
Indian  in  various  disagreeable  ways,  they 
didn't  pay  much  heed  to  names.  Still,  we 
now  come  to  realize  that  tie-  loss  of  these 
musical  applications  are  poorly  substituted 
by  such  modern  terms  as  Mud  Hun  and 
Stink  Pond. 

It  was  under  the  brow  of  the  butting  ledge, 
on  the  waters  of  Harvey's  Creek,  and  distant 
a  mile  or  so  from  his  nearest  neighbor,  that 
Abraham  Tillberry  established  Ids  noted 
gristmill.  It  did  the  custom  work  for  the 
farmers  in  a  circuit  of  many  miles  around. 
Abraham,  a  silent,  meditative  man.  wearing 
spectacles  of  the  ancient  style,  whose  glasses 
were  large  as  our  silver  dollars,  ran  the  mill 
himself.  One  incident  of  his  experience  in 
this  occupation  occasioned  much  remark  : 
His  water  wheel  one  day  came  to  a  dead  stop. 
MuCh  fruitless  examination  was  made  to 
asm-tain  the  cause.  After  considerable  time 
it   was   found  to  be  an  eel,  large  as  a  stout 
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man's  limb.  The  space  between  the  wheel 
and  wooden  flume  in  which  it  revolved,  hut! 
not  been  properly  graduated  for  the  passage 
of  the  Harvey's  Lake  eels. 

It  was  a  mile  or  so  above  this  place  that 
Plunket  was  repulsed  by  the  Yankee  settlers. 
Formed  in  line  on  a  ledge,  the  latter  awaited 
his  approach.  Until  within  a  few  years,  a 
stone  something  like  a  yard  square  was  still 
in  place  behind  which  a  prudent  soldier  had 
done  duty.  I  have  often  stopped  in  passing 
to  look  at  this  shield  against  the  missiles  of 
combat,  standing  on  edge  between  two  trees, 
that  at  the  time  alluded  to  must  have  been 
but  saplings.  Stonewall  Jackson  in  after 
years  more  fully  tested  the  utility  of  this 
system  of  defence. 

Something  similar,  but  more  contracted, 
the  rugged  formation  of  heights  at  this  spot. 
A  prominent  feature  being  the  falls  as  they 
were  in  times  past.  A  severed  mountain 
ridge  affording  passage  for  the  creek— a  pre- 
cipitous spur  on  the  south— the  Shawanees 
alluvium  on  the  east — and  westward  the 
river  speeding  through  its  mountain  trough 
of  two  parallel  lofty  ranges. 

How  wonderful  within  my  own  recollection 
has  been  the  change!  Where  Abraham  Till- 
berry  one  side  of  the  river  and  Col.  "Washing- 
ton Lee  on  the  other  lived  in  isolation,  now 
teems  a  stirring  multitude.  The  change  of 
owners  has,  as  elsewhere,  given  proof  of  the 
marked  differences  between  the  uncultivated 
and  the  polished — the  Saxon  and  the  Savage. 

Doylestown,  18S9.  C.  E.  Wright. 


Who  First  Descended  the  Siisqiiehnnnn. 

[Harribburg  Telegranh.] 

[We  are  indebted  to  a  gentleman  well 
versed  in  the  aboriginal  history  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  following  notes,  which  are  well 
Worth  pezaising  and  preserving.] 

In  regard  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  parties 
first  descending  the  Susquehanna,  the  ac- 
counts are  found  in  different  works  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  Three  Dutchmen  (one  name  Kleyn- 
ties)  accompanied  a  party  of  Mohawks  in 
1614  from  Fort  Nassau  "(afterwards  Fort 
Orange,  now  Albany,  N.  Y.),  in  a  war  expedi- 
tion against  the  Carantouans,  as  then  called 
by  the  French,  but  known  to  the  Dutch  as 
Minquas.  The  great  town  of  this  tribe  was 
then  located  at  so-called  -'Spanish  Hill," 
near  Waverly,  and  a  smaller  town  on  Sugar 
Creek,  near  North  Towanda.  The  attack 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  three  Dutchmen 
were  captured. 

Chaplain  in  1615,  accompanied  a  party  of 
Hurons  in  a  war  expedition  against  the'On- 
ondagas,  and  sent  Stephen  Brule,  a  French- 
man, with  a  party  of  Hurons  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  Carantouans  to  send 
500  warriors  to  aid  the  Hurons.  &c.,    in  their 


war  against  the  Onondagas.  The  expedi- 
tion was  unsuccessful,  and  Brule  returned 
with  the  Carantouans,  and  wintered  among 
them.  The  next  spring  he  descended  the 
river,  as  he  says,  to  the  sea,  and  afterward, 
in  attempting  to  return,  was  captured  by  the 
Iroquois,  and  not  until  1619  did  he  find 
Champlain,  who  then  wrote  out  his  account. 
The  Carantouan  account  of  this  capture  of 
the  Dutchmen,  and  of  the  expeditions  is 
found  in  Champlain's  works.  These  books, 
as  originals,  are  very  rare.  A  reprint, 
second  edition,  in  French,  was  published  at 
Quebec  a  few  years  since,  by  Geo.  E.  Des- 
barats,  but  this  is  now  obtained  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. The  Prince  Society  of  Boston  have 
recently  translated  and  published  a  beauti- 
ful edition  of  all  the  works  of  Champlain,  in 
three  volumes.  The  Dutch  account  of  the 
capture  of  these  men  and  of  their  ranson 
will  be  found  in  vol.  1  of  the  Documentary 
history  of  N.  Y.,  p.  14.  This  is  exceedingly 
brief,  however.  Additional  facts  will  be 
found  in  the  two  maps  in  same  vol.  at  pasre 
10  and  12.  On  the  second  one  the  Susque- 
hanna appears  as  far  down  as  Towanda. 
This  was  made  as  I  think  in  1614.  On  the 
1st,  made  as  I  believe  in  1616,  the  same  river 
appears,  fairly  correct  as  far  down  as 
Shamokin,  and  incorrectly  below  that  point. 
and  is  made  to  flow  into  Delaware  Bay  to  the 
west  of  the  Delaware.  Neither  of  these 
maps  as  yet  has  been  correctly  interpreted 
in  any  published  works.  I  have  prepared  an 
analysis,  but  it  is  lengthy,  and  must  be  re- 
written before  it  is  fit  to  read  even. 

You  will  find  two  maps  discussed  by  Mr. 
Brodhead  in  the  N.  Y.  H.  S.  Proceedings 
for  18-15,  pp.  183-192.  He  failed,  unfortu- 
nately, in  his  analysis,  and  since  that  date  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  one  attempting  the  dis- 
cussion, and,  possibly,  I  may  regret  making 
the  attempt.  If  you  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine the  question,  you  will  find  that  my  in- 
terpretation is  something  original  and  en- 
tirely neio.  If  I  can  ever  find  time  to  visit 
your  place  I  will  bring  along  all  my  notes 
and  discuss  the  Susquehanna  question  fully. 
I  expected  before  this  to  send  you  an  article 
for  yours  Notes  and  Queries  on  CANAWAGA. 
or  CONEWAGO  as  you  write  it,  followed 
by  one  on  CONESTOGA,  and  another  on 
SUSQUEHANNA,  but  have  been  unable  to 
do  so  as  yet.  If  you  can  find  the  exact  local- 
ity of  the  "Sasquahana  Indian  Fort'1  (see 
map  in  your  Hist.,  p.  03,  and  Moll's  map 
1715,  Herrman's  1670)  it  will  be  an  interest- 
ing discovery.  It  will  be  found  on  a  high 
hill — on  the  south  bank  of  the  river — with  a 
level  space  or  nearly  so  on  top  of  not  less 
than  three  or  four  acres,  a  short  distance  be- 
low the  "great  falls,"  possibly  between  Great 
and  Little  Gonewago,  hut  certainly  between 
two  streams  of  some  character.  I  could  find 
it  in  one  day's  search,  in  my  opinion. 
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DEATH  OF  DOCTOR  MINER. 

Typhoid  Fever  Claims  One  of  Wllkcs- 
Bnrre'a  Mont  Promising  Physician*  om  n 
Victim— A  (Tiscfiil  and  Busy  1'ifc  Ended. 

[Daily  Reoord,  July  20.] 
Readers  of  Saturday's  Recobd  were  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  Dr. 
Miner  had  suddenly  become  critical.  All  day 
Friday  he  was  delirious  most  of  the  time, 
though  having  intervals  of  complete 
consciousness.  He  realized  that  the  end  was 
approaching  and  comforted  his  wife  by 
telling  her  that  it  was  not  hard  to  die  ex- 
cept that  he  had  to  leave  her  and  the  dear 
little  children.  Compelled  to  face  the  dread 
destroyer  at  a  time  when  lifo  was  just  un- 
folding in  the  full  promise  of  a  happy  and 
successful  career,  and  surrounded  by  a 
young  family  to  whom  he  was  supremely 
devoted,  his  resignation  was  at  once  touch- 
ing and  beautiful.  During  the  evening  he 
made  known  his  last  requests,  bade  his 
family  a  loving  farewell,  asked  that  a  hymn  be 
sung— in  which  he  participated — and  com- 
mended his  dear  ones  to  a  merciful  God  in  a 
touching  prayer.  Subsequent  to  this  he  was 
unconscious,  except  that  he  recognized 
voices  and  could  readily  be  roused.  After 
4  o'clock  the  stupor  was  profound  and  at  10 
o'clock  Saturday  morning  he  had  breathed 
his  last. 

At  his  bedside  were  his  wife,  his  brother 
John,  his  aunt  and  the  physicians.  When  he 
had  breathed  his  last,  Dr.  Mayer  said 
•'Joshua  is  gone.  We  all  loved  him."  A 
moment  or  two  later  his  oldest  child,  who  had 
been  sent  for  from  out  of  town,  arrived,  and 
his  breaking  little  heart  brought  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  the  physicians  long  accustomed 
to  si  miliar  scenes  of  grief. 

The  news  of  his  death  spread  rapidly  and 
every  where  were  heard  expressions  of  sor- 
row.* The  public  interest  in  his  case  was 
shown  at  the  Recobd  office,  where  the  tele- 
phone was  kept  busy  with  inquiries  as  to  his 
condition.  Everybody  seemed  to  feci  that 
he  belonged  to  the  public.  This  was  but 
natural,  for  he  was  always  ready  to  respond 
to  every  call  to  assist  or  benefit  his  fellow 
men.  He  was  a  grand,  good  man — blessed 
with  a  sunny  disposition,  a  temper  which 
even  his  associates  never  saw  ruffled,  and  a 
tongue  which  never  spake  guile  of  any  man. 
That  he  lived  to  do  good  was  shown  years 
ago  when  he  was  choosing  his  profession. 
Some  members  of  his  family  wished  him  to 
become  a  minister,  but  his  testes  were  to  be 
a  doctor  and  in  a  conversation  with  a  trusted 
counsellor  he  asked  whether  a  Christian  phy- 
sician could  not  do  as  much  good  as  a  clergy- 
man, and  upon  being  assured  that  he  could, 
and  tha,  he  sometimes  had  opportunities 
which  were  denied  a  minister,  his  decision 
was   promptly    <nade.    That  he   sought    to 


carry  oul  this  idoal  life,  his  career  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  abundantly  testifies. 

Deprived  of  his  mother  in  his  boyhood  ho 
found  true  friends  in  his  aunts,  Jane  and 
Augusta  Miner,  the  former  of  whom  sur- 
vives him,  and  who  is  almost  crushed  by  the 
affliction. 

Dr.  Joshua  Lewis  Miner  was  a  son  of  the 
late  Lewis  H.Miner  and  would  have  been 
34  years  Nov.  11  next.  His  mother  was 
Maria  Elizabeth  Tuttle,  daughter  of  the  late 
James  N.  Tuttle,  of  New  York,  and  the  men- 
tion of  her  name  will  recall  her  to  our  older 
citizens  as  a  woman  of  rare  loveliness  of 
character.  His  grandfather  was  Joshua 
Miner  who  came  here  from  New  London, 
Conn. ,in!811, and  his  grandmother  wasFannie 
Hepburn,  whose  father  removed  hero  from 
New  Haven.  Dr.  Miner  received  a  liberal 
education,  graduating  as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
with  honors  from  Lafayette  College  in  1878. 
After  completing  his  college  studies  he  en- 
tered the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  in  the 
class  of  1881.  This  was  supplemented  with 
a  six  months'  term  at  the  Wilkes-Barre  City 
Hospital  as  resident  physician,  in  September 
1881  he  married  Miss  Annie  K.  Hand,  of 
Easton,  a  sister  of  Isaac  P.  Hand.  Esq.,  and 
a  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Hand,  formerly 
pastor  at  Palisades  Presbyterian  Church,  N. 
Y.,  and  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  Lafayette 
College.  Four  interesting  children  have  been 
born  to  them — Joshua  L.,  Jr.,  aged  7  years; 
Tracy,  aged  5;  Elizabeth,  3,  and  "baby  Edith 
Fuller  Miner,  less  than  one  year  of  age. 

Dr.  Miner  for  the  last  three  years  had 
been  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  all  of  whose  'activities  he  main- 
tained an  unflagging  interest.  For  several 
years  he  has  been  superintendent  of  tho  Grant 
Street  Sunday  School.  Ho  was  also  an  active 
member  and  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  local  council 
of  tho  Legion  of  Honor,  a  beneficial  organi- 
zation of  which  he  was  financier  for  several 
years,  and  which  will  pay  his  widow  the 
amount  carried  on  his  life,  as  will  the 
Heptasophs  and  Good  Fellows,  with  which 
he  was  also  connected.  Dr.  Miner  was  one 
of  the  men  on  whom  the  Luzerne  County 
Medical  Society  depended  for  its  existence,he 
being  always  placed  on  committees  whenever 
there  was  work  to  be  done.  At  the  meeting 
in  January  last  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  society.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Medical  Society,  and  had  attended  several  of 
the  annual  gatherings.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Lafayette  Alumni  Association  of  North- 
ea  tern  Pennsylvania,  and  was  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, committee. 

The  title  of  Doctor  Miner,  first  familiar  to 
Wilkes-Barre  people  when  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Miner— distantly  related  to  deceased—led  the 
medical  practice    of    this  community,   and 
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then  transmitted  to  his  son,  Dr.  E.  B.  Minor, 
had  como  to  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch 
and  promised  to  be  continued  here  for  many 
years. 

Dr.  Miner  had  practiced  medicine  in 
Wilkes-Barre  for  eight  years,  during  which 
time  he  had  won  most  honored  place.  His 
sterling  traits  of  character,  his  modest  and 
unassuming  manner,  his  genial  and  sunny 
disposition,  his  nobleness  of  purpose,  and 
his  constant  unselfishness,  added  to  his  in- 
herent ability  as  a  practitioner,  made  him  a 
rising  man.  His  sun  has  gone  down  long  be- 
fore it  reached  the  zenith  and  his  busy,  use- 
ful, cheery  life  is  ended.  The  loss  to  the 
community  is  great,  but  who  can  measure 
the  crushing  blow  to  wife  and  little  children. 
Cut  down  before  he  had  opportunity  to  ac- 
cumulate much  of  this  world's  goods  he 
could  not  leave  them  wealth,  but  he  leaves 
them  what  is  far  better— the  heritage  of  a 
good  name  and  a  pure  life.  But  he  did  not 
leave  them  unprovided  for.  It  is  learned 
that  his  life  was  insured  to  some  extent  and 
it  is  hoped  sufficiently  to  enable  the  widow 
to  meet  the  struggle  of  life  alone. 

ACTION  OF  THE  MELUCAL   SOCIETY. 

'Tho  Luzerne  County  Medical  Society  held 
aspocial  meeting  Saturday  evening  at  the 
office  of  Dr.  Murphy  to  take  action  on  the 
death  of  their  late  president,  Dr.  Miner. 

Dr.  Hakes  was  called  upon  to  preside.  It 
was  ordered  that  the  members  of  the  society 
attend  the  funeral  in  a  body,  and  that  they 
meet  at  Dr.  Murphy's  office  at  4:15  o'clock, 
the  timo  of  the  funeral  being  4:30,  from  the 
family  residence.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  for  carriages  and  to  make 
any  other  necessary  arrangements. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Mayer,  Dr. 
Crawford,  Dr.  Weaver,  Dr.  Shoemaker  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  was  appointed  to  draft  some 
expression  of  the  society's  sense  of  boreave- 
ment.  The  committee  presented  the  follow- 
ing minute,  drawn  by  Dr.  Mayer,  which  was 
ordered  spread  upon  the  records  and  a  copy 
sent  to  the  family  of  deceased: 

"The  members  of  the  Luzerne  County 
Medical  Society  are,  with  scant  warning,  to- 
day bereft  of  one  of  their  number  and  are 
called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  most  valu- 
ed friend,  and  brother. 

Hitherto,  since  the  formation  of  our  so- 
ciety, our  ranks  of  its  members  living  in 
Wilkes-Barre  have  been  thinned  only  by  the 
removal  by  death  of  two  physicians  [Drs. 
Dennis  and  Bulkeley]  who  were  advanced  in 
years  and  whose  period  of  cares  and  duties 
were  approaching  their  natural  termination. 
To-day  the  remorseless  hand  of  death  has 
cut  off  from  us  one  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
power,  just  ontering  upon  a  successful  ca- 
reer; our  friend,  our  daily  companion,  whose 
agreeable  presence,  kindly  tones  and  genial 
countenance  and  warm   grasp  of  hand  had 


endeared  him  to  each  ono  of  us  by  tho  closost 
ties  of  affection. 

There  has  been  in  our  profession  in  this 
city  no  man  more  popular  or  generally  be- 
loved than  was  Dr.  Joshua  L.  Miner.  Tho 
gentleness,  amiability  and  sweetness  of 
nature,  which  drew  to  him  all  hearts,  woro 
not  the  attributes  of  a  weak  character,  and 
were  combined  with  a  love  of  truth  and 
justice  which  made  him  the  enemy  of  all 
false  pretense  and  wrong  doing,  the  de- 
termined supporter  of  what  ho  deemed  right 
in  all  matters  of  religion  and  morals,  of 
social  and  of  professional  life.  Ho  was  a 
student,  a  close  observer  of  disease,  a  careful 
and  skilled  practitioner  and  as  conscientious 
and  paintaking  in  his  relations  with  his 
patients  as  in  all  other  regards. 

Our  community,  by  his  premature  taking 
off,  has  been  deprived  of  a  wise,  prudent, 
brave,  just  and  influential  citizen.  In 
common  with  Dr.  Miner's  friends  and 
parents,  we,  his  professional  brethren,  feel 
that  we  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss 
which  we  will  ever  deplore  as  a  personal 
cause  of  grief. 

We  extend  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Miner  our 
heartfelt  sympathies  and  our  hopes  that  tho 
God  of  the  widow  and  fatherless  will  com- 
fort and  aid  them  in  their  time  of  sore  dis- 
tress. 

As  a  further  expression  of  the  regard  of 
the  members  of  this  society  for  our  late 
president  and  friend,  wo  will  attend  his 
funeral  in  a  body,  and  it  is  directed  that  the 
secretary  shall  incorporate  this  minute  in 
the  records  of  the  society,  and  that  a  copy  of 
the  same  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  de- 
ceased member." 

After  the  adoption  of  the  minuto  remarks 
were  made  by  Drs.  Weaver,  Taylor,  Guthrie, 
Murphy,  Hakes,  Crawford,  Knapp  and  Davis. 
All  sr>oke  lovingly  and  tenderly  of  the  de- 
parted, and  of  the  always  pleasant  relations 
with  the  deceased.  There  was  but  one  voice 
—that  ho  was  a  genial  associate,  a  skillful 
physician,  a  good  citizen  and  a  man  of  rare 
unselfishness  and  stern  integrity. 

KESOLUTIONS  OF   THE  Y.  M.    C.   A. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
ages of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  Saturday  at  4  p.  m.  It  was 
agreed  to  meet  at  the  rooms  at  4:15  on  Mon- 
day and  attend  the  funeral  in  a  body.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  consistin  of  H.  W. 
Dunning,  R.  L.  Ayres  and  F.  C.  Johnson 
to  present  resolutions,  and  the  following 
drafted  by  Mr.  Dunning,  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

'•The  death  of  Dr.  Joshua  L.  Miner,  who 
expired  at  his  residence  on  South  Franklin 
Street  this  morning,  will  fill  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  this  city  with  profound  sorrow  and 
cause  a  deep  sense  of  loss  to  pervade  this 
community. 
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The  doctor  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  best  known  young  men  in  the  city— a 
friend  to  every  one  and  every  one's  friend. 
He  was  prominently  connected  with  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  being  a  ruling 
eldor,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Grant 
Street  Presbyterian  Sunday  School. 

He  was  manager  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associan  and  associated  with  many 
other  organization  which  had  the  good  of 
mankind  at  heart  and  his  death  is  an  un- 
speakable loss. 

A  Christian  gentleman  in  society  and  busi- 
ness, a  devoted  husband  and  father,  so  genial 
and  happy,  obliging  and  kind,  so  faithful 
and  patient  insk-kness  and  suffering,  so  true 
to  his  friends  and  noble  in  character,  so 
charitable  towards  others,  with  a  sense  of 
honor  so  exalted  as  to  be  chivalrous  indeed: 
a  physician  of  great  promise,  a  young  man 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  and 
physical  powers,  carefully  educated  and 
trained,  fully  equipped  for  a  life  of  useful- 
ness and  honor,  bound  to  this  world  by  a  de- 
voted wife  and  four  little  children,  with  a 
growing  practice,  with  a  continually  enlarg- 
ing horizon  the  future  was  luminous  with 
hope  and  big  with  promise. 

But  inscrutable  wisdom  and  infinite  love 
has  declared  his  work  finished,  and  we,  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Wilkes-Barre,  bow 
in  submission  to  Superior  Wisdom  and  per- 
fect, though  mysterious,  love.      Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  would  record  our 
sense  of  the  many  and  varied  excellencies  of 
Dr.  Miner. 

Resolved,  also,  That  in  his  death  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associon  loses  a  wise 
counsellor  and  diligent  worker. 

Resolved,  That  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  holds  in  grateful  rememberance 
the  indebtedness  of  the  Association  to  the 
prayers,  counsel  and  devored  labors  of  the 
deceased  manager. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  sorrow  we  would 
not  forget  the  stricken  family,  but  would 
commend  them  to  the  God  of  the  widow  and 
fatherless. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  board  of  managers, 
attend  the  funeral  in  a  body. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  association  and 
copy  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  and 
published  in  the  local  papers." 

Special  meetings  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  the  Good  Fellows  were  held  Saturday 
evening  to  take  suitable  action  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Miner. 

At  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  St. 
Stephen's  Episeopaf  Church  Sunday  morn- 
ing touching  reference  was  made  to  deceased 
and  the  gap  his  death  had  created. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  classes  in  Grant 
Street  Chapel,  of  which  Dr.  Miner  was 
superintendent,  to  take  turn  in  furnishing 


flowers  for  the  Sunday  sendees,  they  being 
send  afterwards  to  nny  siek  families  repre- 
sented. A  similar  custom  obtains  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Sunday  school.  Yester- 
day both  schools  united  in  sending  the  sweet 
bunches  of  flowers  to  Dr.  Miner's  sorrowing 
family. 

Memorial  services  will  be  held  at  Grant 
Street  Chapel. 

Rev.  C.  I.  Junkin,  pastor  at  Grant  Street, 
received  the  telegram  announcing  that  Dr. 
Miner  was  sinking  and  reached  home  from 
Delaware  Water  Gap  on  Saturday  noon.  He 
assisted  Dr.  Hodge  at  the  morning  service 
yesterday. 

DR.     MINER    LAID    AT    REST. 

Hundreds  Assemble  to  Testify  Their  Es- 
teem—An Autopsy  Proves  that  the  Fatal 
Malady  was  Typhoid  Fever. 

[Daily  Kecord,  July  30.] 

The  last  sad  tributes  of  respect  to  the  late 
Dr.  Joshua  L.  Miner  were  shown  Monday 
afternoon  at  4:30  o'clock  by  a  large  concourse 
of  sympathizing  friends.  The  afternoon  was 
showery,  but  hundreds  of  persons  who  were 
unable  to  find  shelter  in  the  residence  stood 
underneath  umbrellas  outside.  The  large 
attendance  included  all  elases,  professional 
men  standing  side  by  side  with  mechanics. 
The  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Hodge  and  Rev.  C.  I.  Junkin.  *They  were 
very  simple,  both  gentlemen  being  unable  to 
trust  themselves  to  speaking,  so  moved  were 
they  by  the  sadness  of  the  occasion.  The 
floral  tributes  were  beautiful  and  profuse. 
The  features  of  the  dead  were  wan,  but 
natural  and  composed.  The  only  singing 
was  the  hymn  "Lead,  Kindly  Light."  which 
was  beautifully  and  sympathetically  ren- 
dered by  Miss  May  Brundage. 

The  Luzerne  County  Medical  Society,  of 
which  deceased  was  president,  attended  in  a 
body,  as  did  the  elders  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  and  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Other  societies  were  also  represented  by  in- 
dividual members.  Grant  Street  Sunday 
School,  of  which  deceased  was  superintend- 
ent, attended  in  full  force.  Nearly  all  the 
ministers  of  town  were  present. 

The  pall  bearers  were  Dr.  Murphv,  Dr. 
Taylor,  H.  A.  Fuller.  R.  L.  Ayres,  H.  W. 
Dunning  and  Prof.  James  C.  Mackenzie.  In- 
terment was  in  Hollenback  Cemetery. 

It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Miner's  life  was  in- 
sured for  something  over  S30.000 — ten  thou- 
sand in  the  Equitable,  85,000  in  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  $3,000  in  the  Good  Fellows,  and 
$3,000  in  the  Mutual  Benefit. 

Uppon  the  request  of  Dr.  Murphy  a  post 
mortem  was  conducted  yesterday,  the  result 
of  which  was  to  establish  conclusively  that 
death  was  due  to  typhoid  fever.  A  perfora- 
tion of  the   intestine  was  found  a  few  inches 


from    tho    ileo-coeal    valve,  this    Doing  the 
diagnostic  sign  of  tho  disease. 

Among  tho  relatives  from  out  of  town  were 
Mrs.  Baker,  Scranton;  Miss  Gertrude  Hand, 
Scranton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Tyer,  Dobbs 
Ferry;  Goo.  Hand,  Scranton;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Hand,  Scranton;  John  Miner,  Now 
York. 

BOARD  OF   TRADK   TRIBUTE. 

The  following  tribute  was  paid  to  tho  late 
Dr.  Miner  by  the  trustees  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  at  a  special  meeting  held  yesterday 
afternoon  at.  the  board  rooms: 

Dr.  Joshua  Lewis  Miner  was  born  in 
Wilkes-Barre  November  11,  1855.  Ho  grad- 
uated from  Lafayette  College  in  1878,  and 
from  tho  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1881.  Ho  practiced  at  his 
profession  regularly  in  our  city  till  the  be- 
ginning of  his  fatal  sickness.  He  died  of 
typhoid  fever  July  27, 1889. 

Dr.  Miner  was  a  physician,  a  worker,  a 
business  man,  a  husband,  a  father,  a  Chris- 
tian. The  most  useful  workers  do  not  always 
work  so  as  to  be  seen  of  men.  Their  moro 
fruitful  activity  is  carried  on  in  private,  or 
with  the  knowledge  of  thefew,and  its  rewards 
are  sought,  not  in  wide  popularity  and 
immediate  applause,  but  in  the  beneficent 
results  of  the  future.  Among  such  servants 
of  the  human  race  was  Dr.  Miner,  who  went 
about  doing  good.  His  nature  was  refined, 
his  impulses  humane.  There  was  never  a 
moment  when  he  would  not  rather  do  an  act 
of  kindness  than  not.  His  manners  were 
gentle  aud  unobtrusive  and  his  bearing  al- 
ways genial.  There  was  no  citizen  among 
us  of  his  years  to  whom  men  of  all  ages  and 
conditions,  those  who  knew  him  and  those 
who  knew  him  not,  habitually  took  off  their 
hats  when  they  met  him  on  the  street.  His 
life  was  surrounded  by  tho  public  respect, 
and  his  death  is  followed  by  the  public  sym- 
pathy. We  lament  the  death  of  Dr.  Miner 
moro  on  the  public  account  than  that  an  hon- 
est, Christian  worker  has  left  us. 


HELD  IN  I,OVIN«  REMEMBRANCE. 

Memorial  Services  at  (»ranf  Street  Presby- 
terian Chapel — Tributes  to  the  Worth  of 
the  Late  Dr.  Miner. 

[Daily  Record,  August  5.] 

The  service  at  Grant  Street  Presbyterian 
Chapel  last  evening  was  in  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Joshua  L.  Miner,  for  several  years 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school.  The 
edifice  was  entirely  fdled.  In  front  of  the 
platform  was  a  beautiful  bank  of  flowers. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  C.  I.  Junkin,  read  the  27th 
Psalm,  of  which  the  closing  verse  reads: 
"Wait  on  the  Lord;  be  of  good  courage  and 
he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart;  wait,  I  say, 
on  the  Lord."  Mr.  Junkin  said  it  was  the 
purpose  to  divest  tho  services,  as  far  as  pos- 


sible, from  any  funereal  character  and  that  in 

tho  Scripture,  the  songs  and  the  remarks, 
there  would  be  an  effort  to  be  cheerful.  It 
was  announced  that  the  Bible  selection  and 
the  hymns  chosen  were  all  among  the  favor- 
ites of  the  dead  superintendent. 

After  singing  a  hymn  A.  L.  LoGrand  read 
the  appended  tribute,  drawn  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  school  ontheSunday  previ- 
ous: 

Tho  officers,  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  Grant 
Street  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  desire  to 
place  on  record  the  following  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Joshua  Lewis  Miner.  M.  D.: 

In  the  death  of  Joshua  Lewis  Miner,  the  Grant 
Street  Sunday  School  has  met  with  a  loss  greater 
than  words  can  fittingly  express.  For  eight 
years  our  school  has  been  blessed  by  tbe  loving 
thoughts,  the  earnest  prayers,  and  the  efficient 
labors  of  this  faithful  servant  of  Christ. 

By  his  abilities,  manifested  in  so  many  direc- 
tions, he  won  our  heartiest  respect  and  admira- 
tion: because  of  the  spotless  integrity  or  his 
character  and  the  singular  beauty  of  his 
Christian  life  we  greatly  and  sincerely  honored 
him;  for  his  gentleness,  fidelity,  kindliness  and 
Christlike  charity  we  loved  him  very  dearly. 

His  very  presence  was  a  benediction;  his  earn* 
est  words  turned  our  thoughts  continually  to 
the  Master  whom  lie  served  so  loyally  and  so 
lovingly,  iiis  example  was  as  a  shining  light 
that  leads  us  to  the  Christ. 

This  tribute  of  grateful  love  we  pay  to  his 
memory,  while  we  lift  up  our  hearts  in  thanks- 
giving to  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  for  all  that  our  friend  has  been  to  us  and  for 
all  that  he  did  in  our  behalf. 

And  our  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  is 
that  we  may  be  enabled  by  his  grace  so  to  follow 
tho  Lord  Jesus  that  we  also  may  attain  to  tliat 
nobler  service  and  richer  blessedness  to  which 
our  beloved  friend  has  been  called. 

The  committee  comprised  Rev.  Charles  I. 
Junkin,  E.  S.  Gruver,  Mrs.  W.  Webb,  A.  L. 
LeGrand,  A.  M.  Herring,  Nellie  B.  Parrish, 
Wm.  G.  Ash  and  Elsie  Nesbitt. 

Some  remarks  were  then  made  by  J.  B. 
Davenport,  assistant  superintendent:  J.  W. 
Baeder,  Robert  L.  Ayres,  Dr,  L.  H.  Taylor, 
S.  M.  Bard  and  F.  C.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Baeder  spoke  of  Dr.  Miner's  activity  in 
the  First  Church,  particularly  with  reference 
to  his  support  of  the  meeting  for  young  men. 

Mr.  Ayres  paid  a  beautiful  tribute,  making 
special  reference  to  the  two  traits  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  worship  and  the  unselfishness 
of  his  character.  Mention  was  made  of  the 
fact  that  on  the  day  he  was  prostrated  he 
walked  to  the  Sunday  school,  to  spare  his 
tired  horse  and  on  his  return  he  was  taken 
with  a  chill,  and  even  after  this  visited  his 
patients  until  midnight. 

Dr.  Taylor  spoke  of  Dr.  Miner  as  a  physi- 
cian. His  had*  been  a  well-spent  life,  though 
without  full  measure  of  years.  Dr.  Taylor 
said  his  first  knowledge  of  him  was  his  offer- 
ing a  prayer  as  a  lad  in  a  church  meeting. 
They  were  medical  students  together  and  the 
warmest  of  friends  since.  As  a  physician 
Dr.  Miner  was  universally  beloved,  and  men- 


lion  was  mode  of  tbo  meeting  of  the  County 
Medical  Society,  held  the  day  of  his  death, 
and  the  beautiful  words  spoken  there  by  his 
professional  associates.  Dr.  Miner  loved  his 
profession  and  was  devoted  to  it.  He  was 
nover  known  to  refuse  a  call  which  came  in 
charity's  name.  The  tributes  paid  to  his 
memory  were  more  to  be  desired,  said  Dr. 
Taylor,*  than  the  eostliest.  of  monuments. 

Secretary  Bard  spoke  of  Dr.  Miner  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  managers 
and  as  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Sun- 
day meetings  for  young  men.  Referring  to 
the  list  of  topics  for  the  coming  autumn  ho 
found  that  Dr.  Miner  was  appointed  to  lead 
the  meeting  for  Sept.  22.  Mr.  Bard  iclated 
some  incidents  showing  the  faithful  work 
done  by  Dr.  Miner  and  his  power  as  a  leader. 
Mr.  Johnson  alluded  to  Dr.  Min^r  as  a 
citizen.  Reference  was  made  to  the  fact 
that  in  addition  to  interesting  himself  in 
religious  matters  he  gave  his  attention  to 
matters  concerning  the  temporal  welfare  of 
the  community.  He  was  true  and  just  in  all 
his  dealings.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Miner  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
supporters  of  the  young  men's  meeting 
among  the  medical  students  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  since  developed  into  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  and  of  the 
tribute  paid  by  a  physician,  who  stated  that 
in  all  Dr.  Miner's  intimate  contact  with  the 
families  represented  in  Grant  Street  Sunday 
School  as  its  superintendent,  he  never  let  fall 
a  word  that  could  tend  to  undermine  the 
professional  standing  of  whoever  was  family 
physician. 

Mr.  Johnson  supplemented  his  remarks 
with  these  stanzas,  clipped  from  a  newspaper 
where  they  were  alongside  an  obituary  uotiee 
of  Dr.  Miner: 

"Keep  close  to  me.  my  God, 

Keep  close  to  me  ! 
The  storm  is  beating  on  me  fierce  and  wild. 
Thy  face  is  hidden  from  thy  weary  child, 
On  me  the  billows  heavily  do  roll 
And  threaten  to  engulf  my  fainting  soul ! 
Oh.  be  Thine  arm  my  sure  support  and  stay. 
Or  else  the  flood  will  sweep  me  far  away. 

Keep  close  to  me.  my  Ood, 

Oh  !  close  to  me ! 

"1  hide  me  close  to  Thee,  my  God, 

Aye,  close  to  Thee ! 
None  else  can  know  my  bitterness  or  grief. 
Nor  any  heart  save  Thine  can  bring  relief. 
I  fear  my  hands  may  slip  from  off  their  hold. 
The  winds  are  keen,  the  storm  is  very  cold, 
But  if  Thou  hold  me  1  can  still  endure 
Till  night  is  past  and  morning  brenketh  sure— 

Oh !  keep  me  close  to  Thee,  my  God  ! 

Aye,  close  to  Thee  !" 
A  letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge,  regretting 
his  inability  to  be  present  was  read.  It 
abounded  in  beautiful  expressions  of  his  re- 
gard by  Dr.  Miner  and  the  loss  which  his 
death  had  occasioned. 

The  services  closed  with  the  hymn  "In  the 
fur  better  land," 


DEATH  OF  PROF.  POWELL, 

Of  Edwardavllle— A    Short   Sketch  of  II in 
Life. 

Prof.  William  Butler  Powell  died  at  his 
home  in  Edwardsville  shortly  after  midnight 
on  Aug.  21.  The  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  death,  the  nature  of  his  disease,  his 
youth,  ability  and  prominence  render  the 
occasion  a  very  sad  and  pathetic  one.  He 
was  taken  with  hemorrhages  of  the  lungs  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  since  that  time  has 
gradually  failed  in  health.  It  is  thought  that 
he  contracted  the  disease  while  at  the  lake. 
He  was  overtaken  by  a  rain  storm  and  took 
refuge  in  an  ice  house  in  which  he  caught 
cold.  Every  cure  and  medical  attention 
failed  to  save  him.  In  fact,  nothing  but  his 
intense  courage  and  heroic  will  made  him 
survive  so  long.  The  end  was  not  imme- 
diately expected,  but  he  passed  away  uncon- 
sciousness to  all  about  him. 

Mr.  Powell  was  twenty-six  years  of  age 
last  July.  Ho  was  filling  the  positions  of 
professor  of  elocution  at  "Wyoming  Seminary 
and  coal  inspector  for  Conyngham,  Stiekney 
&  Co.  He  had  made  arrangements  for  a 
course  of  law  study  and  was  about  to  register 
when  his  plans  were  forestalled  by  disease. 
He  graduated  from  Wyoming  Seminary,  in 
in  18S5  attended  Oborlin  College,  and  in  the 
following  year  received  the  diploma  of  the 
National  School  of  Oratory  at  Philadelphia. 
His  reading  was  extensive  and  he  had  a 
passion  for  philosophical  works,  but  through- 
out his  experience  his  opinions  were  in  ac- 
cord with  Christianity.  It  was  as  a  public 
speaker  that  his  talents  shone  brightest,  and 
there  was  a  future  of  undoubted  success  be- 
fore him  on  the  platform.  He  canvassed  the 
county  for  the  Republican  Commit- 
tee during  the  last  campaign  and  was 
politically  in  the  ascendant.  He  was 
a  strong  candidate  for  the  Legislative  nom- 
ination ol  the  Third  District  last  year.  For 
several  years  he  acted  as  clerk  to  the  Ed- 
wardsville Borough  Council.  Too  close  at- 
tention to  his  work  no  doubt  had  much  to 
do  in  rendering  him  susceptible  to  the  fatal 
malady. 

Three  sisters  and  a  brother  remain  of  the 
family.  These  are  Mrs.  Win.  T.  Price,  with 
whom  he  has  lived  for  many  years,  Mrs. 
Daniel  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Catharine  Perry,  who  is 
so  ill  that  she  is  unable  to  receive  the  sad 
news,  and  Daniel  Thomas,  his  half-brother, 
of  South  Warren,  Bradford  County.  On  his 
maternal  side,  Mr.  Powell  was  a  grandson 
of  Sir  George  Butler,  who  lived  at  Bristol, 
England,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
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DEATH    OF   MRS.    I..  l>.  SHOEMAKER. 


Hho  Quietly  Pause*  Away  After  Heing  C!on- 
Hned  10  Her  Room  Only  About  u  Week. 

The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Esther  W.,  wife 
of  Hon.  L.  D.  Shoemaker,  will  be  greatly 
shocked  to  learn  of  her  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  the  residence  on  Franklin  Street 
Aug.  4  shortly  before  9  o'clock  p.  m.  All  the 
family  and  nearly  all  the  immediate  relatives 
wero  present  when  death  came.  Mrs.  Shoe- 
maker had  been  ailing  about  a  month,  but 
her  usual  force  of  will  prevented  her  taking 
to  her  bed  until  last  Monday.  The  symptoms 
were  those  of  malarial  fever.  They  became 
alarming  at  once  and  it  was  apparent  that 
her  condition  was  very  serious.  Some  days 
ago  the  relatives  were  summoned  by  tele- 
graph. Everything  possible  was  done  to  al- 
leviate her  condition,  but  these  efforts  proved 
entirely  unavailing.  On  Saturday  came  peri- 
ods of  unconciousness,  and  yesterday  she 
was  in  this  condition  nearly  all  the  time, 
finally  breathing  quietly  away  as  stated, 
without  a  return  of  reason  before  the  end. 

Those  who  have  known  Mrs.  Shoemaker 
during  these  years  will  always  cherish 
i  the  memory  of  one  who  had  a  decided 
strength  of  character  and  one  who  was  a 
noble  type  of  Christian  womanhood.  She 
was  conservative  in  her  tastes  and  devoted 
to  her  family,  among  the  members  of  which 
her  presence  was  a  constant  joy  and  blessing. 

Many  of  her  traits  of  character,  inspiring 
not  only  the  admiration,  but  the  respect  of 
those  who  knew  her,  could  not  be  hidden 
even  under  a  quiet,  reserved  demeanor. 
There  is  oftentimes  a  fragrance  from  a  life 
like  this,  all  the  sweeter  beeanse  so  unassum- 
ing and  so  gentle.  Mrs.  Shoemaker  was  al- 
ways inclined  to  quick  sympathy  for  the  un- 
fortunate and  for  those  whose  path 
in  life  seemed  over  rough  and 
dreary  places.  She  had  been  identified 
with  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Home  for  the  Friendless  for  many  years, 
and  this  was  supplemented  by  her  church 
work,  and  other  deeds  of  kindness  and  char- 
ity. But  there  were  many  acts  of  hers,  the 
outspringofa  generous,  loving  disposition 
toward  others,  which  are  known  only  to  her 
immediate  family,  and  there  are  many 
things,  too,  of  this  sort,  which  were  never 
known  but  to  herself  and  her  Maker.  She 
was  fond  of  relieving  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  should  know 
of  it,  and  there  are  scores  of  God's  unfortu- 
nates who  Avill  shed  a  tear  as  they  are  ap- 
prised of  the  departure  from  earth  of  one 
who  has  in  former  days  ministered  to  their 
wants.    Many    will    cherish    gratefully    the 


memory  of  one  to  whose  kind  thoughtfulness 
they  have  often  been  indebted  for  the  sub- 
stantials  of  liie,  this  mercy  coming  like  a  ray 
of  light into  a  gloomy  and  darkened  existence. 

Mrs.  Shoemaker  was  before  her  marriage 
Miss  Esther  Wadhams,  the  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Clorinda  Wadhams,  of  Ply- 
mouth, llw  father  was  descended  from  the 
Wadhams  of  Devonshire,  England,  William 
De  Wadhams  being  freeholder  of  this  land  in 
1272.  A  branch  ol  this  family  settled  in  Con- 
necticut in  1050,  and  thence  some  of  them 
came  to  the  Wyoming  Valley.  Mrs.  Shoe- 
maker was  born  in  Plymouth,  Dec.  13,  1820. 
She  had  four  brothers,  one  older  than  her- 
self, Elijah  C.  Wadhams,  who  died  in  this 
city  last  January,and  two  younger,Moses  and 
Calvin  Wadhams,  both  of  whom  are  now 
dead.  She  was  married  Oct.  10,  1848  to 
L.  D.  Shoemaker,  of  this  city,  and  since  that 
time  her  residence  has  been  here.  She  has 
during  these  venrs  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  Franklin  Street  M.  E.  Church 
and  her  presence  in  the  pew  has  never  been 
less  constant  than  her  work  in  connection 
with  the  interests  of  the  church  in  all  its  de- 
partments. 

Mrs.  Shoemaker  is  survived  by  her  husband 
Hon.  L.  D.  Shoemaker,  by  her  son  Dr.  Levi 
Ives  Shoemaker,  also  by  five  daughters- 
Mrs.  I.  A.  Stearns,  of  Wilkes-Barre;  Mrs.  W. 
G.  Phelps,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Geo. 
L.  Dickerman,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
Miss  Jane  A.  and  Esther  Wadhams  Shoe, 
maker,  of  this  city. 

Laid  Away  at  Ke«t. 

The  remains  of  the  late  Mrs.  L.  D.  Shoe- 
maker were,  by  loving  hands,  tenderly  laid 
away  to  final  rest  in  Forty  Fort  Cemetery 
Tuesday.  There  was  a  very  large  gather- 
ing of  representative  citizens  and  friends,  of 
the  deceased  at  the  house,  where  the  services 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips,  of  the 
Franklin  Street  M.  E.  Church.  Rev.  Dr. 
Tuttle,  of  Baltimore,  read  the  opening  scrip- 
ture lessons  and  offered  prayer.  Dr.  Phillips 
spoke  of  the  beautiful  character  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  the  lessons  to  be  derived  there- 
from. He  dwelt  somewiiat  upon  the  beauti- 
ful thought  that  the  death  of  a  Christian 
should  not  call  out  public  grief,  but  that 
those  of  Christian  faith  should  rejoice  that 
another  had  successfully  fought  the  good 
light  and  had  entered  into  the  heavenly  rest. 
There  is  rejoicing  among  the  angels  of 
heaven  when  a  soul  is  welcomed  to  everlast- 
ing peace,  and  we  mortals  should  feel  this  as 
well. 

A  tender  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Hodge,  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Frear  and  the  services  were  at  an 
end,    A  long  tra  in  of  carriages  bore  the  rela- 
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tiyes  and  sympathizing  friends  to  tlio  ceme- 
tery, whore  aftei  the  brief  ritualistic  service 
the  body  was  consigned  to  its  last  rest. 

The  pall-bearers  wore  Gen.  E.  S.  Osborne., 
F.  V.  Rockafellow,  J.  W.  Hollenback,  J.  C. 
Phelps,  Hon.  C.  A.  Miner  and  A.  T.  McClin- 
tock.  The  carriers  were  M.  H.  Wadhams, 
Ralph  H.  Wadhams,  R.  C.  Shoemaker, 
William  M.  Shoemaker,  C.  J.  Shoemakorand 
Charles  Harrowor. 

An  Honorable  JLife  Ended. 

The  life  of  Van  Camp  Coobaugh,  which 
ended  on  August  3  at  his  pretty  home 
near  the  corner  of  West  River  and  Acad- 
emy Stroots,  was  one  of  the  busy,  active 
soil,  and  is  the  record  of  an  honora- 
ble business  career.  Ho  was  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  cashier  of  the  Merchants 
Hotel  in  New  York  City,  but  for  22  years 
was  interested  in  the  lumber  business  in 
Middletown  and  was  vice  president  of  the 
Middletown  bank.  He  was  possessed  of 
many  of  those  talents  which  command  re- 
spect and  admiration. 

About  two  years  ago  symptoms  of  kidney 
troubles  became  apparent  and  he  determined 
to  pass  his  declining  years  in  this  city,  which 
ho  considered  especially  beautiful  and 
lovely.  He  came  here  in  April,  1SSS,  and 
built  a  handsome  house  and  two  others  near- 
by. He  was  connected  with  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  this  city.  His  death  was 
due  to  paralysis,  superinduced  by  other  en- 
foeblements.  He  was  61  years  of  age  and  is 
survived  by  a  wife  and  four  daughters.  A 
brother,  Moses  Coolbaugh,  lives  in  Pittston. 

The  funeral  occurred  from  the  house  Mon- 
day at  4  o'clock.  Interment  in  Hollenback 
Cemetery. 

She  Was  Seventy-three  Yean*  Old. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lazarus,  of  Button  wood, 
died  at  her  homo  July  30,  at  10  o'clock 
of  a  dropsical  affection.  She  was  about  73 
years  of  age  and  was  a  native  of  Warren 
County,  N.  J.  Her  father  was  Barnet  Miller 
and  she  came  here  when  she  was  16  years 
old.  She  has  three  sisters— Mrs.  Reuben 
Downing,  of  Wilkes-Barre;  Mrs.  Abram 
Fairchild,  Montandon,  Pa.,  and  Mrs.  Ze- 
bulon  Hoyt,  of  Michigan;  also  three  brother's: 
Andrew  Miller,  Factory  ville;  Barnet  Miller, 
Montandon;  Peter  Miller,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Her  husband  died  in  December  last.  She  was 
conscious  to  the  last  and  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  her  faculties,  though  she  had  been 
an  invalid  and  death  was  a  happy  relief.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  and 
a  most  excellent  wife,  mother  and  neighbor. 
Her  seven  children  were  present  at  the  death 


bed:  Mrs.  M.  E.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Lucy  A. 
Luoder,  George,  Chester,  Mrs.  Lucinda  M. 
Brundage,  of  Susquehanna;  Mrs.  Stella 
Brader,  Mrs.  Margaret  D.  Bennett. 

DlrH.   ICnlm'H  f>f-utli. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Mehetable  Munson,  wife 
of  Gustav  Halm,  occurred  on  Monday,  Aug. 
13,  at  8  p.  m.,  from  the  residence  of  her 
father,  Salmon  Munson,  at  Orange.  She 
had  been  ailing  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  she  went  to  her  father's  residence, 
hoping  for  benefit  from  the  change.  Do- 
ceased  was  born  noar  Orange  about  55  years 
ago.  She  was  married  to  Gustav  Hahu, 
Esq  ,  of  this  city,  about  30  years  ago.  Sho 
was  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Street  M.  E. 
Church  of  this  city  and  was  much  beloved  by 
thoso  who  knew  her  best.  Her  lather  is  still 
living,  her  mother  having  died  about  six 
years  ago.  Sho  is  survived  also  by  her  hus- 
band, a  sister,  Miss  Angel ine  Munson,  and 
by  three  children,  Miss  Hamie,  Byron  and 
Harry  JIahn. 

The  funeral  occurred  on  Thursday  at  2 
p.  m.  from  the  residence  of  the  father  of  de- 
ceased in  Orange. 

Death  of  Mrs,  Price. 

Mrs.  Clarissa  Price  died  in  Kingbton  Sat- 
urday Aug.  3,  at  6  o'clock  at  the  residence 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Pringle.  Her 
death  was  due  to  general  debility,  resulting 
from  old  age,  she  having  attained  to  the  age 
of  91  years.  Her  husband,  George  Trice, 
died  in  1859.  Two  daughters  survive,  the  one 
mentioned  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Cooper,  now  living 
in  Maryland.  Mrs.  Price  was  one  of  the  oldest 
residents  of  the  valley  and  during  the  many 
years  of  her  life  came  to  know  a  great  many 
people.  Tho  funeral  took  place  from  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Pringle  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
3  o'clock.  Interment  in  Forty  Forty  ceme- 
tery. 

Up-the- ^iver  Helios. 

[Wyalusing  Rocket.] 
Moses  Frutchey,  of  Sugar  Run,  recently 
found  in  tho  river  bank  on  the  E.  V.  Brown 
farm,  at  the  bend,  two  skeletons,  a  lot  of 
pottery,  stone  knife  and  a  number  of  other 
stone  utensils  used  by  the  red  men  who  lived 
in  that  section.  The  high  water  having 
washed  the  bank  away,  these  skeletons  and 
relics  were  left  exposed.  He  has  also  dis- 
covered somewhere  in  the  same  locality  a 
mine,  tho  specimens  of  ore  taken  from  it 
showing  a  good  percentage  of  some  mineral. 
Mr.  Frutchey  has  long  excelled  as  a  himter 
and  fisherman. 
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DESCENDANTS  OF  SOLOMON. 

The  Representatives  of  the  Hakes    Family 

Gather    From  nil     Over     the     Union     and 

Listen  to  the  Hoar    of  Niagara    and    the 

Tumultuous    Theology     of     the      WMkes- 

Barre  Lawyer- Doctor. 

Niagara  Falls,    N.   Y.,    Aug.    21.— From 

nearly  every  Northern  State, from  the  Atlantic 

to  tho  Pacific,  representatives   of  the    family 

wore  in  attendance  and  in  increased  number 

at  this    annual    reunion.     By    a    resolution 

adopted  in  1888,  the  publication  of  the  second 

enlarged  and  revised    edition    of    the  family 

genealogy  was    directed    for    distribution  at 

this  reunion. 

The  work  has  been  dono  and  has  already 
been  generally  distributed.  It  is  a  beautiful 
volume  of  228  pages,  describing  eight  gener- 
ations in  the  male  line,  in  perfect  order  of 
arrangement,  embracing  eleven  hundred  and 
ninety-five  names.  It  is  elegantly  bound  in 
half  morocco,  gilt,  edges  and  raised  bands. 

Tho  Family  was  called  to  order  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  International  Hotel  at  11  a.  m.  by 
the  president  of  the  association.  Miss  Ger- 
trude Hakes,  the  secretary,  read  the  program 
for  the  meeting  as  follows:  Music  by  tho  or- 
chestra; prayer;  reading  of  notes  of  last  an- 
nual meeting;  election  of  officers  for  next 
year;  address  of  the  president:  miscellaneous 
business;  annual  family  banquet;  adjourn- 
ment to  third  Wednesday  of  August,  1890. 

Dr.  Harry  Hakes,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  who 
has  compiled  the  genealogy  and  who  is  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  reunions,  delivered  the 
address,  of  which  a  synopsis  is  appended: 

Lawks  and  Gentlemen:  The  primary 
object  of  the  publication  of  our  genealogi- 
cal reeord  is  to  give  the  present  living  mem- 
bers a  knowledge  of  the  names,  residences 
and  occupations  of  the  living  and  their  re- 
lationship, dates  of  birth,  parentage,  and 
dates  and  names  of  those  connected  by  mar- 
riage. It  also  embraces  the  history  of 
those  who  have  died,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  ascertain,  from  the  remotest 
period  from  which  we  can  with  certainty 
trace  our  lineage.  A  secondary  but  even 
more  important  consideration  is  to  put  in 
permanent  form  our  family  records,  and  to 
guard  with  our  utmost  care  their  preserva- 
tion. Even  among  families  who  cherish  and 
prize  the  records,  wo  must  remember  that 
they  come  and  go,  and  that  through  careless- 
ness and  death,  removal  and  common  dan- 
gers by  fire  or  flood,  the  certainty  of  preserv- 
ing, and  the  transmission,  of  one  of 
these  books  for  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years  by  private  fami- 
lies, is  very  uncertain.  Could  we  feelsure 
that  any  member  of  our  families  would  once 
in  twenty-five,  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  years 
take  up  this  record  and  extend  the  same, 
publish  and  preserve  it,  we  might  experience 


a  greater  degree  of  security  for  this 
record.  The  probabilities  or  possibilities 
in  this  bohalf,;is  regards  our  families,  are  of 
course,  about  the  same  as  of  other  people 
The  chances,  ten  thousand  to  one  against 
them.  In  casting  about  to  do  the  best  we 
may  in  our  day  and  generation,  the  most  ob- 
vious way  which  is  suggested  to  carry  out 
our  interest  is  to  place  copies  of  our  record 
in  public  libraries,  eared  for  and  preserved, 
either  by  historical  societies  or  libraries 
maintained  by  Stato  or  National  authority. 
To  this  end  a  copy  has  been  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  in 
each  State  and  Territorial  library  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
many  historical  and  genealogical  libraries 
amounting  in  this  country  to  about  130 
copies.  A  copy  also  is  deposited  in  tho  Brit- 
ish Museum  in  London,  also  in  the  Har- 
leighan  Society  and  in  other  public  libraries 
of  Europe,  30  copies. 

I  think  I  m;iy  safely  assume  that  those  of 
our  lineage  who  have  subscribed  and  paid 
for  one  or  more  volumes  will  do  their 
utmost  to  preserve  and  transmit  the  same  to 
later  generations.  All  this  being  done,  we 
shall  have  done  about  all  wo  can  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  records  as  known  and  under- 
stood in  the  year  A.  D.  1889. 

To  the  small  army  of  cousins  who  have  so 
cheer! ully  and  substantially  seconded  my  in- 
dividual efforts  of  four  years  to  secure  and 
perpetuate  our  family  record,  I  feel  under 
obligations  that  I  can  only  repay  in  kind  and 
not.  in  quantity. 

The  work  wo  have  in  hand  is  not  for  a  day 
or  a  year,  but  for  our  posterity,  and  for  ages 
to  come.  In  this  beautiful  volume  we  are  all 
recorded — names,  dates  and  parentage. 

As  the  imporfeet  genealogies  of  tho  people 
of  ancient  Israel  have  been  preserved  for 
thousands  of  years,  so  we  may,  as  it  were, 
look  in  at  the  open  doors  of  the  households. 
Why  may  not  your  descendants  and  all  men, 
in  the  year  10889,  peruse  this  then  ancient 
record,  and  gathering  a  mighty  host  on  tho 
third  Wednesday  of  August,  beneath  the 
same  stupendous  and  everlasting  cataract  of 
Niagara,  recall  with  pride  our  first  attempts 
to  formulate  and  perpetuato  the  name  and 
genealogical  branchings  of  our  Solomon, 
whoso  surname  was  Hakes.  So  much  re- 
gards our  history  to  the  present  timo.  But 
wo  have  still  a  further  duty  charged  upon  us 
as  a  family.  As  the  faithful  sentinel  inquires 
'•what  of  the  night?"  some  must  answer  "what 
of  tho  future?"  Ignorant,  struggling,  despised 
infant  Christian  society  was  furnished  by 
its  founder  with  the  key  to  secure  its  honor, 
its  blessings  and  its  perpetuity.  "Assemble 
yourselves  and  break  bread  one  with  the 
other,  and  lot  the  cup  of  joy  pass  around  the 
whole  circle. "  Most  simple  and  magical 
charm,  amply  potent  to  the  great  end  in 
view,  and  most  worthy  of  our  countenance 
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and  continuance,  commanded  by  our  Illus- 
trious ensampler  to  godliness  and  brotherly 
lovo,  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Christ.  Those  who 
have  thoughtlessly  interpreted  that  last 
command  and  injunction  of  Jesus  to  his 
disciples  to  moan  a  more  formal  ceremony, 
have  entirely  failed  in  perceiving  its  true 
significance  and  philosophy,  or  conceive  the 
oxhaustless  fountain  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness from  which  issued  the  heavenly  elixir, 
the  balm  of  happiness,  the  utility  and  power 
of  which  has  done  more  than  ail  else  to  ex- 
tend through  the  ages  the  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy  announced  to  the  simple  fishermen 
of  Galileo.  The  theme,  the  beauty  of  the 
argument,  and  the  power  and  glory  loses 
nothing  in  the  flight  of  time. 

The  words  were  spoken  for  all  time,  the  prin- 
ciple is  oternal,  and  all  experience  but  more 
thoroughly  confirms  the  divine  philosophy. 
Wo  have  but  to  recognize  and  adopt  the 
principles  by  an  annual  gathering,  and  our 
association  so  pleasant  and  ennobling  is  an 
assured  success.  The  duty  is  not  for  one 
and  the  glory  for  another.  The  duty  is  for 
all,  as  the  grand  results  shall  bo  our  common 
honor  and" glory.  Let  us  begin  early  to  teach 
the  younger  members  of  our  lineage  to  re- 
member and  respect,  to  observe  and  keop 
steadfast  to  the  annual  assembling,  for  they 
must  soon  take  our  places. 

Four  years  since  we  were  entire  strangers 
— the  family  without  significance.  Now 
yotx  know  your  lineage  and  kindred,  and 
what  is  more  you  can  prove  the  same  by 
proper  vouchers.  Now  the  family  has  a 
name  and  a  station  and  it  has  not  cost  us 
much.  What  we  have  gained  is'  pleasant  to 
possess,  and  is  worth  preserving.  Keep  it 
where  moth  or  rust  corrupteth  not,  and 
where  thieves  cannot  break  through  and 
steal.  The  family  not  only  has  a 
name  and  status,  but  also  a  reputation  to  be 
maintained,  and  for  that  end  and  purpose 
each  one  must  feel  an  individual  responsi- 
bility. Very  likely  we  may  not  all  bo  sud- 
denly transformed  into  kings,  princes  or 
angels,  because  we  are  of  the  stock  of 
Solomon.  Still  we  have  a  good  beginning 
and  wo  must  cultivate  and  append  wholesome 
modern  improvements. 

As  we  enjoy  advantages  not  possible  to  our 
ancestors,  we  must  charge  ourselves  with 
additional  responsibilities  against  the  great 
day  of  final  reckoning. 

THE  BETHLEHEM  FERRY. 

An  Interesting  .Sketch  of  this  Important 
Point  Along  the  Lehigh,  from  1743  to 
1795. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  Bethlehem 
Ferry  is  kindly  furnished  to  the  Record's 
historical  column  by  John  W.  Jordan,  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  slk  abstract  of  a  paper 
read  by  him  before  the  Historical  Society  of 


Pennsylvania  in  1883,  and  has  not  been  in 
print.  The  Recoud  hopes  to  have  another 
contribution  from  Mr.  Jordan  of  how  the 
fishery  was  conducted  at  Bethlehem,  with 
the  returns  of  the  catch,  and  also  the  attempt 
made  to  use  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  for 
the  transportation  of  goods  to  and  from 
Philadelphia  in  provincial  days. 


A  History  of  the  Bethlehem  Ferry. 

1743—1795. 

BY    JOUN   W.    JORDAN. 

From  1742  to  1703  communication  between 
Bethlehem  and  the  capital  of  the  province 
was  maintained  by  post-riders  and  wagou 
service.  The  wagon  would  leave  Bethlehem 
every  Monday  and  go  as  far  as  Falkner's 
Swamp,  thence  to  Germantown  by  Tuesday 
evening;  on  Wednesday  to  Philadelphia, 
where  it  was  loaded,  and  returned  to  Ger- 
mantown by  night;  on  Thursday  to  Falk- 
ner's Swamp,  and  thence  to  Bethlehem  by 
Friday  night. 

In  September  of  1763,  the  first  public  con- 
veyance was  started,  the  "stage  wagon," 
leaving  the  Sun  Hotel  every  Monday,  and 
Philadelphia  every  Thursday  morning,  the 
surveyed  distance  via  Germantown,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Whitemarsh,  Spring  House, 
Quakertown,  Hellertown  and  Bethlehem  be- 
ing 52  im.  3  qr.  57  pr. 

The  first  grant  and  patent  for  a  ferry  with- 
in the  present  limits  of  Northampton  County 
was  made  by  the  Proprietaries  in  1739  to 
David  Martin,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  a  "ferry 
in  ye  Forks  of  Delaware,"  where  Easton  now 
stands,  to  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Moravians  at 
Bethlehem  supplied  him  with  hia  ferry  boats. 
A  charter  to  build  a  bridge  at  Easton  was  not 
obtained  until  1796. 

The  nearest  ferries  to  Bethlehem  were 
Calder's  Ferry,  Allentown,  with  its  northern 
terminus  near  where  the  station  of  the  New 
Jersey  Central  R.  R.  is  situated,  and  Currie's 
Ferry,  Freemansburg,  located  a  few  hundred 
yards  above  the  present  bridge  spanning  the 
Lehigh. 

For  the  better  convenience  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  prospective  purchases  of  land 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Lehigh,  added  to  the 
appeals  of  the  settlers  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  Moravians  considered  the  project  of 
building  a  ferry  at  Bethlehem  in  1742.  In 
January  of  1743  Henry  Antes  and  his  asso- 
ciates selected  a  convenient  location  with  its 
southern  terminus  at  a  spot  still  marked  by  a 
group  of  sycamore  trees  above  the  present 
railroad  bridge.  Prior  to  the  ferry  the  river 
was  forded  and  in  times  of  high  water  travel- 
lers were  carried  over  in  canoes.  The  first 
ferry  boat  was  launched  March  11th,  1743. 

We  have  failed  to  ascertain  the  names  of 
the  ferrymen    prior    to    1745,    when    Adam 
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Sehaus  (ancestor  of  the  Easton  family  of  tha 
name),  who  kept  a  public  house  near  by,  con- 
sented to  manage  the  ferry  for  a  year.  The 
rates  of  ferryage,  for  foot,  passengers,  each. 
way,  3d.,  and  for  man  and  horse,  6d.f  in  the 
absence  of  any  patent  were  not  demanded, 
but  made  by  courtesy  by  travelers;  hence  the 
income  for  the  year  amounted  to  but  £2.11.2. 

In  January  of  1747,  Sehaus  was  succeeded 
by  Matthew  Hoffman  and  John  D.  Behringer 
—"the  former  to  take  passengers  over,  the 
latter  to  bring  them  back."  It  was  during 
their  incumbency,  that  on  the  night  of  16th 
February,  1747,  a  sudden  rise  in  the  river  tore 
the  ferry  boat  from  her  moorings  and  she 
proved  a  total  loss.  On  June  8th  a  second 
boat,  31%  feet  in  length,  9%  feet  in  breadth 
and  2  feet  in  depth,  was  launched.  The  first 
grant  and  patent  for  a  ferry  was  obtained  by 
the  Moravians  from  the  Proprietaries  in  1749, 
the  annual  rental  being  five  shillings.  This 
was  found  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing uncertainty  of  remuneration  from 
the  people  scattered  on  both  banks  of  the  Le- 
high, and  also  to  secure  themselves  against 
a  possibility  of  competition  from  some  rival 
enterprise  in  the  adjacent  neutral  waters  of 
the  "Lecha."  Wharves  were  built,  roads  cut 
for  the  easy  ingress  and  egress  of  wagons, 
and  the  equipment  generally  improved. 

In  January  of  1753,  Daniel  Kunckler  was 
appointed  ferryman.  He  filled  the  position 
for  the  longost  term  of  years  save  one — 
Valentine  Feuhrer— in  the  history  of  the 
ferry,  and  happening  at  a  time  when  im- 
portant events  were  transpiring  in  the 
province,  it  was  an  eventful  one.  The  year 
1755  was  an  exciting  one  in  Bethlehem, 
owing  to  the  Indian  war:  a  painstaking 
chronicler  having  recorded  that  320  whites 
and  710  Indians  had  visited  the  town.  We 
have  failed  to  ascertain  that  the  revenue  of 
the  ferry  was  benefited,  but  we  did  find 
that  on  the  morning  of  November  18,  at 
4  o'clock,  the  shocks  of  a  strong 
earthquake  were  felt  for  two  minutes  at  the 
ferry  and  in  the  town. 

In  the  spring  of  1756,  the  Proprietaries 
reconfirmed  the  patent  for  the  Bethlehem 
ferry  for  seven  years.  The  document  ap- 
pears in  Moravian  records  as  the  "Great 
Ferrv  Patent,"  and  it  is  also  of  record,  that 
William  Denny,  on  the  17th  day  of  November, 
was  the  first  Governor  of  the  1  rovin.ee,  who 
enjoyed  the  immunity  provided  lor  his  rank 
and  station  by  the  thoughtful  Proprietaries. 
A  now  flat  boat,  forty-two  feet  in  length,  new 
poles  and  sweeps,  and  a  speaking  trumpet 
were  now  added  to  the  equipment  of  the 
ferry,  and  the  old  boat  repaired,  and  held  in 
readiness  for  any  emergency  that  might 
arise. 

The  constantly  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
ferry  suggested  improvements,  hence  early 
in  1758  it  was  converted  into  a  rope  ferry  and 


continued  as  such  until  the  erection  of  the 
first  bridge.  A  ehroniclor  of  that  day,  in 
noticing  this  improvement,  observes  with 
somewhat  of  enthusiasm,  "that  whereas 
formerly  in  times  of  high  water,  four  men 
found  it  difficult  to  effect  a  passage  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  the  flat  crosses  the  ferry 
by  rope  usually  in.  ninety  seconds."  John 
Garrison  succeeded  Kunckler  in  .September 
of  the  last  named  year,  but  in  1750  Kunckler 
was  appointed  for  a  second  time  ferryman. 
In  October  of  1761,  Francis  Steup  followod 
next  in  succession. 

In  the  year  1762,  Augustus  H.  Frauoke, 
landlord  of  the  Crown  Inn,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Lehigh,  with  Peter  Petersen,  assumed 
the  management  of  the  ferry,  in  consideration 
of  £23  per  annum.  For  the  year  ending  27th 
of  March,  1763,  the  ferry  and  appurtenances 
was  inventoried  at  £185.18.4;  the  gross  re- 
ceipts. £165. lid.;  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
£02.1.4%,  and  the  net  proceeds,  £73.18.6%: 
Valentine  Feuhrer,  who  succeeded  Fraueke, 
was  connected  with  the  farry  from  1763  to  1784, 
and  again  from  1701  to  its  final  abandonment 
in  September  of  1705.  His  long  service,  fall- 
ing as  it  did  within  the  most  eventful  period 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  impels  us  to 
give  more  details  than  we  have  of  some  of 
his  predecessors.  Fuehrer  was  an  inmate  of 
the  Crown  Inn,  until  the  completion  of  the 
ferry  house  in  October  of  1765.  This  house 
stood  near  the  site  of  what  was  known  as  the 
Exchange  Hotel,  removed  in  1853,  and  was 
occupied  for  some  years  also  by  tho  toil- 
keepers  of  the  bridge. 

In  April  of  1766,  a  great  freshet  visited  the 
Lehigh,  but  owing  to  the  precautions  taken 
at  the  ferry,  but  little  damage  was  done — the 
river  rose  ten  feet,  six  inches  above  low  water 
mark.  We  may  also  add,  that  on  December 
20th,  1768,  the  river  rose  nine  feet,  six  inches, 
and  that  from  February  16th,  1780,  for  seven 
weeks  the  river  was  frozen  over. 

In  January  of  1767,  a  new  schedule  of  rates 
of  ferryage  were  issued,  with  the  exemption 
to  "all  persons  that  come  to  church  at  Beth- 
lehem on  Sundays  or  holy  days,  provided 
they  do  not  come  for  the  purpose  of  transac- 
tion of  any  business  or  carry  parcels— in 
which  case  they  are  to  pay  the  usual   rates.'' 

A  division  of  the  Moravian  estates  in  1775 
led  to  the  transfer  of  the  ferry  property  to 
the  Bethlehem  congregation,  who  leased  it  to 
A.  H.  Fraueke.  During  the  hitter's  lease  he 
continued  Valentino  Fuehrer  as  ferryman, 
who,  for  three  years,  was  assisted  by  John  G. 
Youngman,  formerly  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians.     A  new  ferry  boat  was  also  built. 

Throughout  the  war  for  independence  the 
ferry,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  was  the  scene 
of  constant  activity  and  excitement.  Twice 
the  flat  boat  was  impressed  and  taken  to  the 
Delaware:  the  first  time  in  December  of  1776, 
to  assist  in  transporting  Gen.  Leo's  division 
across  the  Delaware,  and  the  second  time  in 
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July  of  1777,  for  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  munitions  of  war.    Between  December, 

of  1775,  un<\  Match',  of  177(5,  several  detach- 
ments of  the  prisoners  of  war  captured  in 
Canada,  crossed  the  ferry  en  route  to  Bristol. 
Gov.  John  Penn;  Gov.  Livingstone,  of  Now 
Jersey;  Gen.  Gates  and  stall,  Lord  Sterling, 
Glover,  Arnold  and  other  officers,  members 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  siek  and  wounded 
for  tho  hospital,  crossed  and  reerossed  the 
ferry  during  the  last  named  year. 

It  was  during  the  year  1777  that  tho  re- 
sources of  the  ferry  were  taxed  the  greatest. 
Among  those  who  erossed  over  were  John 
Hancock,  Henry  Laurens,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  Generals 
Schuyler  and  staff,  Greene,  Gates,  Mifflin, 
Lafayette,  Baron  de  Kalb,  and  Capt.  Webb, 
the  founder  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
America,  a  prisoner  of  war.  Washington's 
private  baggage  wagons  and  seven  hundred 
wagons  belonging  to  the  army  were  also 
ferried  over  after  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
and  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia.  The 
year  following  Mons.  Gerard,  the  French 
minister,  Generals  Baron  Steuben,  Pulaski, 
Ethan  Allen,  and  others  equally  as  well 
known,  made  use  of  the  ferry.  On  the  25th 
July,  1782,  Ferryman  Fuehrer  had  the  honor 
of  taking  over  Gen.  Washington  and  two  of 
his  aids. 

In  April  of  17S4  Valentine  Fuehrer  retired 
from  the  ferry  and  was  succeeded  by  Massa 
Warner,  who  served  for  seven  years. 

We  have  now  reached  that  period  in  our 
history,  when  the  days  of  usefulness  of  the 
ferry  are  to  end.  The  veteran  ferryman, 
Fuehrer,  for  the  second  and  last  time  was  on 
July  1,  1791,  appointed  to  manage  its  con- 
cerns, and  continued  to  do  so,  until  the  com-" 
pletion  of  the  bridge  in  September  of  1795, 
when  the  ferry  was  abandoned,  and  he  re- 
ceived a  gratuity  of  X10  for  his  past  services. 

In  January  of  1792,  the  question  of  substi- 
tuting a  bridge  for  the  ferry  was  first  con- 
sidered, and  on  October  3d  ensuing.  Gov. 
Mifflin  approved  "An  Act  for  establishing 
and  building  a  bridge  acx-oss  the  river  Le- 
high at  Bethlehem,  etc."  Work  was  begun 
in  the  spring  of  1794,  and  despite  the  delays 
occasioned  by  high  water,  it  was  opened  for 
travel  19th  September,  1795.  It  was  built  of 
hemlock  timber,  cut  in  the  "Little  Spruce 
Swamp,"  between  Panther  Creek  and  Nes- 
quehoning,  uncovered,  and  cost  $7,800,  di- 
vided among  the  stockholders  at  $100  per 
share.  Ferryman  Fuehrer  was  the  first  toll- 
keeper,  to  his  death  in  1S08.  In  1816,  a  new 
and  more  substantial  bridge  was  built,  but 
it  was  swept  away  by  the  freshet  of  January 
1841.  The  year  following  a  new  covered 
bridge  was  opened  for  travel,  lot  it,  too,  was 
partially  carried  away  in  1862,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  structure.  In  April  of 
1827,  the  present  Bethlehem  Bridge  Company 
was  chartered. 


AN  EARLY  LUZERNE  JUDGE. 

Comment*  on  the  Politics  of  1  8  l  .3— Strong 
Coiuplfihent  to  the  I'Jdltor  of  the 
Gleaner. 

The  following  autograph  letter  from  Judge 
Bradley,  one  of  the  early  judges  of  Luzerne 
County,  finds  its  way  to  the  Record.  It  is 
addressed  to  Judge  Jesse  Fell  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  has  many  local  allusions  that  will 
be  of  interest,  even  after  a  lapse  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  Abraham  Bradley 
was  commissioned  by  Gov.  Mifflin  about 
1791  as  associate  Judge  of  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Luzerne  County.  He  was  an  ex- 
tensive land-owner  here: 

[since  tho  foregoing  was  in  type  it  Is  learned 
that  the  writer  of  this  letter  was  not  Judge  Brad- 
ley, but  the  father  of  the  Judge,  both  having  the 
same  name.    Editor.] 

Washington  City,  August  1,  1815,  Dear 
Sin:  Not  all  the  debilities  incident  to  a 
State  of  superannuation  have  yet  effaced 
from  my  mind  the  recollection  of  my  good 
old  friends.  I  have  often  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  write  you,  and  as  often  neglected. 
And  when  the  additional  tax  of  50  per  cent. 
was  attached  to  postage  it  seemed  to  present 
a  new  obstacle.  And  this  our  wiseheads  and 
warhawks  saw  proper  to  blend  with  the  other 
enormous  taxes  which  necessarily  resulted 
from  Madison's  holy  war,  for  free  trade  and 
Sailor  s  rights,  all  which  were  totally  over- 
looked and  forgotten  in  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent.  This  I  take  the  opportunity  of  trans- 
mitting by  my  grandson,  Abraham  B.  3d — 
And  hear  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  the 
satisfaction  I  enjoy  in  the  prosperity  of  my 
children.  My  two  sons  are  doing  well.  And 
I  have  here  also  three  grandsons,  Abraham, 
William  and  Eleazur  Lindsley  all  (separ- 
ately) well  established  in  business,  and  five 
younger  ones  coming  on,  and  about  as  many 
grand  daughters. 

Washington  City  has,  like  the  Phenix, 
risen  again  from  its  own  ashes.  It  is  con- 
sidered now  that  the  seat  of  government  is 
permenantly  fixt.  The  inhabitants  seem  to 
be  inspired  with  new  life  and  energies;  more 
than  ever  engaged  in  trade,  many  new  houses 
in  building  and  many  more  would  be  so,  but 
for  the  scarcity  of  materials.  The  value  of 
property  has  taken  a  great  rise,  both  in  the 
city  and  its  vicinity.  Many  architects, 
mechanics  and  labourers  are  employed  in 
rebuilding  the  public  edifices,  and  the  Navy 
Yard.  The  Navy  Yard  it  is  said,  Commodore 
Stewart  has  in  charge  as  also  the  building  of 
two  ships  of  war.  The  Congress.  Public 
Offices  and  Navy  Yard,  all  tend  and  nearly 
equally  to  the  emolument  of  the  city.  A 
steam  boat  now  plies  between  the  city  and 
Fredericksburg  in  Ya.  she  goes  and  comes 
every  day  and  rests  several  hours  at  each 
landing,  uniformly  calling  at  Alexandria 
(distance  40  miles;.    The  cities  of  Alexandria 
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and  Georgetown  both  display  much  more 
energy  in  Trade  than  Washington,  and 
equally  as  much  in  building  houses  and  stores. 
Marslellaer,  late  Cashire  of  the  Merch- 
ants bank  in  Alexandria,  being  about  the  close 
of  the  war  employed  by  government  to  build 
Fort  Washington  (8  miles  below)  upon  a 
large  scale,  has  been  detected  in  exhibiting  a 
fraudelent  account  amounting  to  120,000$ 
more  than  ho  could  produco  vouchers  for, 
his  villany  was  discovered,  and  proved,  last 
week,  and  he  absconded.  Public  frauds  are 
discovered  very  frequently.  You  have  doubt- 
less seen  the  account  of  James  Whittlesey, 
State  of  N.  Y.,  an^agent  of  government,  who 
had  announced  that  he  had  been  robbed  of 
$40,000  and  that  his  bail  afterwards  found 
hidden  in  his  own  house  between  two  beds. 
And  the  Gleaner  informs  us  that  Joseph  Von 
Sick,  Commissioners  clerk  in  Luzerne 
county,  had  been  detected  and  committed 
for  robbing  the  archives  of  obsolete  County 
orders  and  passing  them  off  for  his  own 
emolument.    What  will  not  democracy    do? 

Surely  these  among  many  other  instances 
of  democratic  fraud,  must  have  a  powerful 
tendency  to  establish  the  integrity  of  Feder- 
alism. 

We  begin  to  look  out,  with  some  degree  of 
anxiety  for -news  from  the  contending  powers 
of  Europe.  Murat  has  already  gone  over  the 
dam;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Corsican 
bloodhound  may  soon  meet  with  a  similar 
fate.  But  this  must  depend  much  on  the  Sen- 
timents.of  the  French  nation,  if  any,  senti- 
ments they  have  that  are  permanent.  For  if 
France  is  united  in  favour  of  Bonapart,  the 
allies  cannot  conquer  it.  But  if  France  is 
divided,  the  allies  will  conquer  Napoleon  and 
his  army.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  rivers  of 
blood  must  be  shed  in  the  contest. 

I  understand  that  Wilkesbarre  is  growing 
rapidly  and  all  the  country  around  it,  in  a 
flourishing  State.  Indeed  the  nation  at  large 
feels  the  happy  effects  of  Peace  altho  the 
whole  term  of  the  war  was  a  term  of  retro- 
grade, and  the  enormity  of  the  debt  with 
which  it  has  saddled  us  will  be  a  long  and 
heavy  drawback  upon  its  energies. 

We  had  a  hard  winter,  a  cold  and  dry 
spring,  and  the  Summer  extremely  hot  and 
dry.  Our  gardens  are  nearly  destroyed  with 
the  drought;  and  unless  we  are  favored  very 
soon  with  plenteous  rains,  little  or  no  corn 
can  come  to  maturity.  Indian  Corn  is  125 
to  150  cents  per  bushel  and  the  present  crops 
look  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  General  health 
prevails  in  this  country,  since  warm  weather 
came  on,  but  in  the  cold  season  the  epidemic 
which  has  ravaged  almost  every  section  of 
the  United  States  was  very  rile  and  swept  of 
great,  numbers,  on  every  side  of  us  but  it  was 
our  good  fortune  to  escape  it.  I  have  enjoyed 
a  very  comfortable  state  of  health  from  my 
first    arrival.    Although    I    passed  my  Situ 


winter  in  a  climate  deemed  moderate,  it  had 
like  to  have  l>een  too  much  for  mo.  You 
doubtless  recollect  that  I  used  to  be  troubled 
much  with  sore  eyes;  they  have  never  been 
well  yet;  after  trying  a  great  variety  reme- 
dies, eleven  months  ago,  I  gave  up  all,  and 
made  use  of  nothing  but  cold  water;  twice  in 
the  meantime  1  have  tried  my  old  applica- 
tions and  found  they  made  them  worse. 

I  have  the  trouble  of  soaking  them  fre- 
quently every  day,  and  I  find  them  more 
comfortable  this  summer  than  they  have  been 
for  several  previous  years.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  I  was  at  your  house  and  under- 
stood that  you  was  sick  in  New  Jersey,  but 
not  long  after  was  gratified  with  the  news 
that  you  had  recovered  and  returned  home. 
Should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  once  in  a 
while,  when  opportunity  offers.  My  best  re- 
spects to  Mrs.  Fell  and  all  enquiring  friends. 
Your  friend  and  most  obedient 

Abraham  Bkadley. 

Judge  Fell,  Wilkesbarre. 

P.  S.  The  editor  of  the  Gleaner  has  ac- 
quired the  highest  reputation  among  all 
ranks  of  people,  and  served  his  country  and 
the  cause  he  has  espoused  at  least  equal  to 
any  editor  in  the  United  States.  The  humour 
and  pleasantry  with  which  he  fills  his  col- 
umns, serve  more  to  the  promotion  of  good 
morals  than  the  most  powerful  arguments 
of  the  superb  genius.  And  when  he  touches 
upon  politics,  under  the  signature  of  Uncle 
John,  the  humour  and  sarcasm  are  almost 
irresistable.  His  productions  are  copied 
into  the  most  of  the  papers  from  Maine  to 
Ohio,  and  some  of  the  to  the  South.  Even 
the  National  Intelligencer  cannot  withhold, 
with  all  his  democratic  austerity,  from  re- 
publishing those  pieces  which  have  no  acri- 
mony against  his  beloved  system  of  Dem- 
ocracy. Every  one  is  charmed  with  the 
humour. 


Abraham  Bradloy  son  of  the  writer  of  the 
above  was  one  of  the  early  Judges  of  Luzerne 
county,  having  been  appointed  in  1791.  He 
had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  178S.  He 
was  a  native  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  at  the 
age  of  21  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Luzerne 
county.  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed 
to  the  judgeship,  though  lie  did  not  remain 
long  in  Wilkes-Barre.  He  removed  to  Wash- 
ington where  ho  became  private  seeretaty  to 
Timothy  Pickering  in  the  postoffice  depart- 
ment. After  holding  the  position  for  several 
years  ho  was  appointed  assistant,  postmaster 
general,  serving  from  1S00  to  1S29.  He  died 
at  Washington  in  1838. 
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REilESCAT  IN  PACE. 

THE     LATE     FATHER     O'HARAN 
LAID  AT  REST. 

IMPRESSIVE   CEREMONIES. 


The  Enormous  Crowd   at  the  Church— The 

Services  in  Detail  end  the  Eulogy  by  the 

Biahop— The  Music— The  Funeral  Cortege 

—  The    List   of   Attending    Priests  —  The 

Ceremonies  in  Detail— Resolutions. 

Father  Dennis  O'Haran,  pastor  of  St. 
Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  this  city, 
died  Sept.  28.  His  illness  dates  from  Wednes- 
day, when  a  congestive  chill  was  followed  by 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia  and  heart  failure.  Hope  was  not  aban- 
doned until  the  last,  but  even  the  most  san- 
guine watchers  beside  the  bed  of  the  sufferer 
knew  that  his  condition  was  very  critical. 
Dr.  Mayer,  who  was  first  called,  bade  all  to 
hope  for  favorable  symptoms,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  announced  that  the  worst  might  be 
expected.  On  Thursday  the  patient's  condi- 
tion became  very  alarming,  the  pulse  being 
very  high  and  vitality  becoming  ex- 
hausted. Bishop  O'Hara,  for  many  years  an 
intimate  friend  of  Father  O'Haran,  came  to 
Wilkes-Barre  at  once,  and  other  prominent 
clerymen  of  the  diocese  attended  a'iso.  Late 
Thursday  afternoon  the  last  sacraments  of 
the  church  were  administered  to  the  dying 
priest  by  Rev.  Father  Nagle,  of  St.  Nicholas' 
Church.  A  slight  improvement  on  Friday 
night  was  followed  by  an  alarming  relapse 
during  the  early  morning  hours  of  Saturday. 
It  was  then  that  all  hope  was  abandoned  and 
the  attending  clergymen  and  Sisters  of 
Charity  waited  with  "the  physicians  for  the 
final  summons.  About  S  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day morning  the  sufferer  seemed  entirely 
conscious,  and  the  merciful  freedom  from 
pain  which  immediately  precedes  dissolution 
way  his.  He  was  fully  "conscious  that  he  was 
about  to  die,  and  said  so  to  Bishop  O'Hara. 


Still  for  two  hours  the  vital  spark  lingered. 
About  10  o'clock  the  pulse  grew  more  feeble. 
The  priest,  conscious  of  the  approach  of  the 
final  moment,  raised  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  His 
arm  dropped  helplessly  by  his  side  and  with- 
out a  struggle  he  passed  peacefully  away. 

Father  O'Haran  was  called  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  charge  of  St.  Mary's  in  1S6S  by 
his  friend.  Bishop  O'Hara.  Hero  at  once  his 
great  ability  as  a  faithful  worker  became 
known  and  appreciated.  At  that  time  his 
congregation  worshipped  in  the  old  church 
on  Canal  Street.  Father  O'Haran's  first 
eflorts  were  directed  to  building  the  present 
edifice  on  Washington  Street.  By  his  energy 
and  perseverance  the  church  was  at  once 
paid  for  and  was  entered  free  from  any  in- 
cumbrances. That  accomplished,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  erection  of  churches  in 
near-by  towns  and  the  same  success  attended 
these  efforts.  Nearly  all  these  now  flourish- 
ing branches  of  the  church  can  point  to  the 
work  of  Father  O'Haran  with  gratitude. 

He  was  a  straightforward,  forcible 
preacher.  His  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were 
attended  with  the  success  incident  upon 
deep  convictions  of  the  truths  he  uttered. 
He  sought  force  rather  than  polished  oratory 
and  succeeded  in  impressing  himself  upon 
his  hearers  in  a  manner  which  always  comes 
from  deep  earnestness. 

But  as  a  pastor  he  entered  the  affections  of 
his  people  to  an  even  greater  degree.  The 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  Roman  Church 
to  her  priests  of  offering  sympathy,  advice 
and  in  imparting  comfort  and  strength  to  the 
weak  hearted  made  him  a  power  for  good. 
The  best  evidence  of  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
realization  of  loss  manifested  in  various  ways 
by  his  parishioners.  The  expression  of 
sorrow  and  the  silent  grief  which  pervaded 
the  church  yesterday  when  Rev.  Father  Dunn 
spoke  so  feelingly  of  the  deceased  rector  in- 
dicated that  the  sense  of  grief  was  of  no  or- 
dinary import.  The  church  was  draped  in- 
side and  out  with  the  signs  of  mourning  and 
the  load  of  grief  was  in  a  measure  relieved 
from  many  hearts  by  fast  falling  tears. 

As  a  business  man,  for  the  priesthood  de- 
mands this  characteristic,  Father  O'Haran 
was  notably  efficient  and  able.  The  Catholic 
people  of  this  community  are  nor  by  any 
means  all  who  sorrow.  Father  O'Haran's 
broad  catholicity  made  him  known  and  be- 
loved among  Protestants  as  well,  and,  indeed, 
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many  of  those  who  will  cherish  bis  memory 
most'  dojirly  are  those  whoso  church  affilia- 
tions wore  olso where. 

Many  telegrams  of  condolence  and  sympa- 
thy have  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  since  the  sad  event  became  known. 

Father  O'Haran  was  born  in  Ireland,  Fer- 
managh County,  in  1831.  He  received  his 
academic  training  in  his  native  town,  and 
his  theological  studies  were  pursued  at  Over- 
brook,  near  Philadelphia,  in  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo  Seminary.  lie  was  only  23  when  or- 
dained by  Archbishop  Wood.  It  was  while 
studying  theology  .that  lie  met  his  lifelong 
friend,  now  Bishop  O'Hara.  The  latter  was 
then  an  instructor  at  the  seminary.  Father 
O'Haran's  first  parish  was  in  Easton.  Thence 
ho  went  to  St.  Paul's  K.  C.  Church,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  from  there  to  St.  Mary's,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  in  1868.  He  has  several  cousins  who 
are  clergymen  in  Ireland,  one  of  these  is 
Rev.  Dr.  Dennis  O'Haran,  private  secretary 
to  Cardinal  Moran,  of  Australia.  With  this 
cousin  tho  aged  mother  of  deceased  lives. 
She  is  now  89  years  old. 

THE   FUNERAL. 

The  remains  of  the  late  Father  O'Haran 
were  taken  to  St.  Mary's  Church  Tuesday 
noon  by  bearers  and  a  guard  of  honor  from 
the  Emerald  B.  A.  Association,  St.  Aloysius 
and  Father  Mathew  societies,  composed  of 
Charles  Leighton,  Joseph  P.  Burns,  H.  P. 
Sharp,  Bernard  Donohue,  J.  C.  Leighton,  J. 
J.  Gallagher,  O.  J.  Gallagher,  P.  Cavanaugh, 
John  F.  and  William  Dougher,  R.  J.Meekins, 
J.  A.  Keating,  D.  A.  Mackin,  J.  F.  O'Malley, 
Thos.  and  James  Mack,  A.  C.  Campbell,  Dr. 
Frank  Lenahan,  John  F.  McGinty,"  Thomas 
Fitzsimmons,  C.  J.  Kelley,  J.  M.  Boiand, 
William  Mack,  P.  J.  Burke,  Austin  Walsh, 
John  Shea,  John  Gorman,  Wm.  O'Brien  and 
Wm.  McLaughlin. 

A  platform  about  fifteen  feet  square  had 
been  erected  over  the  tops  of  the  first  few 
pews  along  the  middle  aisle  and  upon  this 
the  black  broadcloth  casket,  silver 
trimmed,  was  placed.  Long'  before 
the  hour  announced  for  opening  the 
doors,  an  immense  throng  surged  around  on 
the  sidewalk,  up  and  down  and  across  the 
street.  Several  thousand  people  stood  there 
.  awaiting  the  signal  of  the  opened  doors.  At  2 
o'clock  they  swung  aside  and  the  immense 
gathering  pressed  forward.  At  the  vestibule 
stood  several  members  of  the  guard  of  honor, 
and  members  of  this  guard  were  stationed 
along  the  centre  aisle,  along  which  the 
throng  passed  toward  the  altar.  On  reach- 
ing the  platform  the  guard  assisted  the  peo- 
ple to  mount  tho  steps,  at  the  same  time 
parting  the  stream  of  on-eomers  into  two 
parts,  each  passing  on  different  sides  of  the 
casket.  The  body  of  the  dead  priest  was 
propped  up   so   that  the  features"  could  be 


more  plainly  seen.  The  face  looks  calm  and 
peaceful  and  very  natural.  Tho  body  was 
clothed  iu  the  cassock  with  the  beretta  upon 
tho  head.  Tho  hands  were  clasped  about  a 
chalice  of  gold. 

There  were  heavy  black  draperies  about  the 
altar  and  lighted  candles  burned  on  either 
side  of  the  casket.  On  tho  raised  platform 
were  also  somo  beautiful  floral  designs,  in- 
cluding a  harp,  wreath,  anchor  and  several 
others.  The  St.  Aloysius  Society  gave  a 
pillow  with  the  inscription,  "Our  Spiritual 
Director,"  and  that  of  the  Fathor  Matthew 
Society  was  ihe  "Sacied  Heart."  The  Emer- 
ald Society  also  furnished  a  floral  design. 

The  people  continued  to  throng  into  the 
church  hour  after  hour,  and  tho  numbers  did 
not  seem  to  diminish.'  The  centre  aisle  was 
completely  filled  and  progress  was  necessarily 
slow.  Everything  was  well  managed  and 
there  was  no  disorder  or  confusion.  Many 
after  viewing  tho  remains  took  seats  in  the 
auditorium  or  the  galleries  and  remained 
there  either  at  their  devotions  or  quietly 
watching  the  people  as  they  passed  in  and  out. 

Tho  crowd  did  not  perceptibly  diminish 
until  well  along  in  the  evening.  Those  who 
entered  the  church  included  every  class  and 
condition  of  people,Catholics  and  Protestants 
as  well. 

THE   FUNERAL  SERVICES. 

Father  O'Haran  was  laid  to  rest  Wednesday 
amid  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the 
church,  which  owed  him  distinction  for  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  he  vitalized  its 
precepts  and  honored  its  dignity  and  charac- 
ter. 

Surrounded  by  a  vast  concourse  of  loving 
friends,  who  esteemed  him  for  his  great 
worth,  exalted  character  and  distinguished 
piety,  he  was  tenderly  consigned  to  the 
grave  and  to  a  blessed  immortality. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  city  was 
there  seen  so  large  a  funeral  and  so  Imany 
sad  faces  following  a  beloved  one  to  its  last 
resting  place.  All  classes  of  society  joined  the 
stately  and  melancholy  procession,  all  creeds 
and  nationalities  helped  to  honor  tho  occa- 
sion, for  there  was  a  universal  desire  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  who  during  his  eventful  life 
did  so  much  to  help  the  needy,  contribute  to 
tho  great  course  of*  Christianity  and  to  pro- 
mote the  moral  worth  of  an  important  ele- 
ment of  the  community. 

Father  O'Haran  performed  a  great  and 
lasting  work  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
and  his  reward  followed  in  being  tenderly 
loved  by  his  parishioners  and  esteemed 
highly  by  tho  community  in  wrhich  he  lived. 
The  good  done  was  not  iuterred  with  his 
mortal  remains,  but  will  live  long  to  stimu- 
late others  to  equally  honor  the  positions  iu 
which  God  has  placed  them. 

The  front  of  St.  Mary's  Church  was  solidly 
banked  with  people  early  yesterday  morning, 
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all  anxious  to  secure  some  advantage  In  see- 
ing and  bearing  the  last  offices  for  the  dead. 
Travel  through  Washington  Street,  from 
Northampton  to  South,  was  blocked  by  a 
cordon  of  police  during  the  hours  of  the 
services.  There  was  no  clamor  for  admit- 
tance— everything  was  quiet  as  tho  occasion 
befitted,  and  when  at  last  the  groat  doors 
swung  aside  the  eager  rush  was  moulded  into 
a  quiet  In  pouring,  through  tho  efficiency  of 
the  guards  and  ushers.  Every  possible 
arrangement  for  order  and  convenience  had 
been  attended  to,  and  the  system  was  en- 
tirely creditable.  A  section  in  the  body  of 
the  church  had  been  reserved  for  a  number 
of  clergymen  and  laymen  of  all  denomina- 
tions, including  some  of  the  best  known  men 
about  town.  In  this  space  were  seated 
Judges  Rice  and  Woodward,  Dr.  Frear,  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church:  Dr.  Hodge,  of  the 
First  Presbyterian;  Hon.  H.  W.  Palmer,  Hon. 

C.  D.  Foster, W.  S.  McLean,  Esq.,  Rev.  H.  E. 
Hayden,  of  St.  Stephen's;  Major  C.  M.  Con- 
yngham,  Alex.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Wagner,  B. 
Burgunder,  T.  H.  Phillips,  Rev.F.  K.Levan, 
of  Zion's  Reformed  Church;  Charles  Par- 
rish,  Mayor  C.  B.  Sutton,  and  many  others. 

About  9:30  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  including 
a  number  from  Scran  ton,  filed  into  the  sanc- 
tuary and  seated  themselves  at  the  right. 
Soon  thereafter  the  long  procession  of  clergy- 
men in  cassock  and  surplice,  and  preceded 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  entered  the 
sanctuary.  After  kneeling  a  moment  before 
the  shrine,  they  assumed  their  places  on 
either  side  of  the  altar.  The  number  in- 
cluded Revs.  E.  A.  Garvey,Williarnsport,Pa.; 
G.  F.  McMurrav,  Dunmore:  J.  J.  Farrell, 
Drifton;  Wm.  P.  O'Donnell,  Parsons;  M. 
B.  Donlan,  Dunmore;  M.  Millane,  Scranton; 
F.  Walsh,  Archbald;  B.  Gramlevitz,  Nanti- 
eoke;  P.  Ambremliz,  Hazleton;  M.  F.  Falli- 
her,  Drifton;  P.  F.  MeXally,  St.  Joseph's, 
Susquehanna  County;  T.J.Rea.Sugar  Notch; 
M.  E.  Lynott,  Wellsboro,  Tioga  County,  Pa.; 
T.  Donoghue,  Plymouth;  John  Bergan, 
Kingston;  James  McHugh,  Scranton;  M.  J. 
Manly,  Moscow;  P.  Murphy,  Blossb'urg;  X. 
Kaier,  Dushore;  G.  J.  Stopper,  Scranton;  M. 
Power,  Lock  Haven;  P.  J.  MeManus,  Green 
Ridge;  F.  Fricker, 'Scranton;  John  Steinkir- 
eheur,T.Coruerford,  Tioga,  Bradford  County: 

D.  Green,  Minooka;  R.  A.  Walsh,  Olyphant; 
John  Greeves,  Pittston;  E.  S.  Phillips, 
Plains;  John  Bergrath,  White  Haven;  M.  J. 
Hoban,  Ashley;  James  S.  Fagan,  Susque- 
hanna; James  Jordan,  Olyphant;  W.  H. 
Connolly,  Pleasant  Valley;  P.  J.  Broderick, 
Susquehanna;  N.  J.  MeManus,  Scranton 
Holy  Rosary  Church;  J.  Dougherty.  Hones- 
dale;  John  Costello,  Athens;  N.  Forve,  Ha:de- 
ton;  F.  Mack,  Plymouth;  J.  Coroner.  Pitts- 
ton;  P.  Christ,  Seranton :  H.  O'Reilly,  Shenan- 
doah; D.  O'Malley,  Honesdale:  P.  C.  Hurst, 
Lovelton;  M.  O'Reilly,  Danville;  John  Judge, 


Mt.  Pleasant;  P.  Mornn,  Audenroid;  D. 
J.  Lafierty,  Jas.  A.  Connolly,  Eugene  Mc- 
Mahon,  Olfigher,  Ireland;  Thos.  Brohony, 
Eckley;  Michael  Cramer,  Avoca;  B.  1'.  Drls- 
coll,  Nicholson;  J.  L.  Shanley,  ArehUUd; 
Thomas  J.  Maeren,  Audenreid;  J.  Dunn, 
Wilkes-Barre;  J.  A.  Moffitt,  Wilkes-Barre; 
John  J.  Lally,  Friondsville;  A.  McAndrew, 
St.  John's,  Scranton;  Wrn.  Brehl,  St.  Mary's, 
Pittston;  Peter  McGucken,  St.  Francis', 
Nanticoke;  E.  J.  Melley,  Olyphant;  Thos. 
Kernan,  Parsons;  J.  J.  Cumisky,  Hazleton; 
John  Finnan,  Pittston;  J.  Chuiso,  Scranton; 
Jos.  Hussey,  F.  F.  Coffey,  J.  Curran,  Carbon- 
dale. 

Immediately  was  begun  the  solemn  Litany 
of  the  Saints,  with  Father  Kernan,  of  Par- 
sons, and  Father  Moylan,  of  Scranton,  act- 
ing as  leaders.  The  antiphony  from  the 
priests  on  either  side  rolled  out  in  rich 
volume.  It  was  not  an  attempt  at  volume, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  services,  but  it  was 
confined  within  certain  limits  of  force.  The 
stately  solemn  effect  can  be  imagined,  yet  but 
poorly  described.  Tho  Solemn  High  Mass 
of  Requiem  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the 
dead  followed.  Very  Rev.  Father  Finnen,  of 
Pittston.  was  celebrant,  with  Rev.  Father 
Nagle,  of  St.  Nicholas,  as  deacon,  Rev. 
Father  Kelley,  D.  D.,  of  Towanda,  as  sub- 
deacon,  and  "Rev.  Father  P.  F.  Coffey,  of 
Carbondale,  master  of  ceremonies.  The  en- 
tire mass  was  intoned,  as  the  Litany  had 
been  and  the  effeet,  in  the  dim  light,  with 
the  ecclesiastical  look  of  the  sanctuary 
where  sat  the  priests,  the  sombre  drapings, 
the  lighted  candelabra,  and  the  reverential 
silence,  save  for  the  stately  chant  in  unison, 
lhe  impressive  magnificence  of  tho  Gregorian 
Tone,  filled  the  whole  place  with  an  atmos- 
phere consonant  with  the  entire  solemnity  of 
the  occasion.  The  resposes  of  the  choir  in 
a  minor  key  added  to  the  impressiveness  of 
of  the  ritual.  A  quartet  consisting  of  Miss 
Annie  Murphy,  Miss  Sally  Bowman,  Wm. 
O'Neill  and  A.  C.  Campbell  sung  the  well 
known  Latin  hymn  ;iDies  Ira?  Dies  Ilia," 
"Day  of  Wrath,  that  Fearful  Day." 

At  tho  conclusion  of  the  mass  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  O'Hara  assumed  the  clmsu- 
bel  and  the  white  mitre  and  began  the 
funeral  sermon. 

The  address  was  full  of  tenderness,  the 
tribute  of  a  life-long  friend  to  the  dead,  and 
an  earnest  appeal  to  regard  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  death  of  a  servant  of  God.  The 
bishop's  words  were  uttered  slowly  and  with 
distinctness,  but  at  times  his  voice  was  husky 
with  emotion. 

After  this  tribute  had  been  finished  the 
bishop,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  clergy- 
men went  upon  the  platform  upon  which  the 
casket  lay.  Then  began  the  ritualistic  fune- 
ral service  proper.  This  was  intoned,  as  all 
the  preceding  service  had   been,  the  bishop 
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reading  ami  the  body  of  clergymen  within 
the  sanctuary  making  the  responses.  This 
finished,  the  bishop  passed  around  the  cas- 
ket, sprinkling  the  body  with  holy  water, 
and  afterward  burning  the  incense,  the 
crosier  was  supported  at  the  1  ead.  The 
clergymen  now  passed  on  the  platform  slow- 
ly and  looked  their  last  upon  the  lifeless 
clay.  They  repassed  into  the  sanctuary, 
bowed  before  the  altar,  and  filed  into  the 
sacristy  beyond.  A  number  of  priests 
gathered  closely  around  the  foot  of 
the  bier,  momentarily  shutting  out  the  view 
while  the  golden  chalice  was  removed  from 
the  death  clasp  of  the  body,  and  the  silken 
pillows  removed  from  under  the  head,  thus 
allowing  the  remains  to  sink  into  the  casket. 
At  this  time  the  sobbing  in  the  interior  of 
the  church  became  almost  universal,  as  the 
beloved  features  were  hidden  forever  from 
sight,  and  as  the  lid  of  the  casket  was  re- 
placed the  signs  of  universal  grief  were 
touching  in  the  extreme.  Father  Melley 
passed  into  the  side  aisle  and  saw  that  the 
people  filed  out  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent 
with  good  order.  After*  the  way  had  been 
partially  cleared,  six  priests  took  up  the 
casket  and  preceded  by  the  pall  bearers  the 
solemn  procession  filed  slowly  out  of  the 
church,  down  the  centre  aisle. 

The  pall  bearers  were  selected  from 
among  the  earliest  parishioners  and  co- 
workers of  the  dead  priest,  and  they  were 
James  Campbell,  E.  P.  Cosgrove.  "Daniel 
Shovlin,  Michael  Kane,  Patrick  Fagan,  Mar- 
tin Kirwan,  James  McDade  and"  Richard 
"Walsh.  The  carriers  were  Rev.  -  Fathers  E. 
J.  Lafterty,  Timothy  Donohue,  Thomas  Rea, 
John  O'Malley,  Eugene  Garney  and  John 
Laughran. 

During  the  last  part  of  the  services  Miss 
Kitty  McCabe  sang  "Angels  Ever  Bright  and 
Fair."  This  was  followed  by  the  plaintive 
air,  "Flee  as  a  Bird  to  Your  Mountain.1'  The 
immense  crowd  filed  slowly  out  of  the 
church,  this  being  necessary  on  account  of 
the  great  crush.  The  auditorium  was  first 
emptied  and  afterward  the  occupants  of  the 
great  gallery  passed  out. 

THE   FUNERAL    PROCESSION. 

The  first  toll  of  the  bell  from  the.  steeple  of 
St.  Mary's  pealed  forth  upon  the  ears  of  the 
assembled  thousands  at  precisely  11:50.  The 
doors  of  the  church  were  thrown  open  and 
instantly  the  great  mass  of  people  began 
moving.  At  this  time  the  parade  of  societies, 
which  had  formed  with  right  resting  on 
South  Street,  was  set  in  motion  and  began 
the  march  to  the  cemetery.  Up  South  Street 
they  moved,  down  Franklin  to  Wood,  across 
to  Main  and  thence  to  the  grave.  All  along 
the    route,    especially    on    South  Street,    a 


solid  mass  of  people  formed  a  line 
on        either        side.  The        marching 

was  with  slow  find  steady  tread  and  it  could 
easily  be  seen  by  the  marching  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  paraders  that  this  was  no 
celebration,  but  an  occasion  of  great 
solemnity.  The  following  societies,  num- 
bering 2. .".00  men,  participated:  A  muffled 
drum  corps  leading,  followed  by  the  St. 
Francis  Pioneer  Corps;  St.  Peter's  Society 
of  St.  Nicholas  Church;  St.  Joseph's  Society 
of  St.  Nicholas'  Parish;  St.  Nicholas  Society 
of  St.  Nicholas' Church;  Society  of  the  Polish 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus;  St.  John's 
Polish  Catholic  Society;  Branch  107, 
E.  B.  A.;  Emmett  Bif.es,  of 
Plains;  Father  Mathew  Cadets;  Father 
Mathew  Society;  Branch  33,  E.  B.  A.;  Branca 
41,  E.  B.  A.,  of  Ashley;  St.  Aloysius  Society, 
of  Sugar  Notch;  St.  Aloysius  Society,  of 
Plains;  St.  Aloysius  Society,  of  Ashley,  and 
St.  Aloysius  Society,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
St.  Mary's  Sodality.  Following  the  societies 
came  the  carriages  with  pail  bearers,  the 
hearse,  carriages  containing  priests,  car- 
riages containing  sisters  from  the  convents, 
and  friends  in  carriages.  The  conveyances 
numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty,  of  which 
more  than  eighty  were  double  rigs". 

The  cemetery  was  completely  jammed  with 
people,  and  when  the  remains  were  deposited 
beside  the  vault  thousands  pressed  around 
the  spot.  The  ritualistic  service  was  here 
followed,  and  the  final  benediction  pro- 
nounced by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  O'Bara.  Then 
the  sorrowful  mulcitude  retraced  their 
steps  to  the  city. 

Bishop  O'Hara  has  appointed  Father  Com- 
misky,  of  Hazleton,  and  Father  Melley,  of 
Olyphant,  to  take  charge  of  St.  Mary's 
parish  until  a  pastor  is  appointed. 


Died  at  a  Ripe  Old  Age. 

Mrs.  Emily  Keiser  died  at  her  home  in 
Ashley  on  Sunday,  at  the  age  of  82.  She  was 
born  on  Canal  Street,  "Wilkes-Barre,  Jan.  29, 
1817,  and  was  a  daughter  of  David  Downing. 
She  was  married  to  Thomas  Keiser  May  19, 
1835,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stockton.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  old  Franklin  Street  M.  E. 
Church.  Shortly  after  marriage  she  moved 
to  Ashley  and  lived  there  until  seven  years 
ago,  when  she  moved  to  Washington  Street, 
Wilkes-Barre.  In  April,  18S9,  she  moved 
back  to  Ashley.  She  enjoyed  good  health 
until  about  six  weeks  ago,  when  she  began 
to  fail,  and  died  Sunday  night  at  9:3o.  She 
leaves  three  daughters  and  two  sons.  In  lb72 
her  husband  w>is  killed  on  the  C.  R.  R.  of  N. 
J.  She  also  leaves  18  grand-children  and  six 
great-grand-children. 
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im.    W.    U.-OUN>8    SUDDEN    DEATH. 

Called  to  His  Final  Rest  While  on  a  Visit 
in  Mk'hf&au  -  Sketch  of  Ills  Life  and 
Character. 

The  very  many  friends  ami  acquaintances 
of  Dr.  William  II  Olin  will  be  shocked  to 
hear  of  his  sudden  death  which  occurred 
Tuesday,  September  1(3,  while  he  was  enjoy- 
ing his  annual  vacation  and  visiting  relatives 
in  Michigan.  By  the  death  of  Dr.  Olin  the 
Wyoming  Conference  loses  one  of  its  most 
able  members,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
pulpit  one  of  its  most  substantial  men.  He 
was  about  68  years  old,  his  birth  having  oc- 
curred in  Laurens,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  5,  1821.  He  was  educated  at  Cazenovia 
Seminary  and  studied  law  with  Ebenezer 
Dewey  at  Laurens,  Judge  Cook,  at  Oneonta 
and  Hon.  W.  J.  Hough,  of  Cazenovia.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18-14.  Alter  pYac- 
ticlng  six  years  he  entertained  strong  reli- 
gious convictions  which  led  him  to  study 
for  the  ministry.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Oneida  Conference  in  1S51 
and  he  filled  various  appointmentsin  Utica, 
Norwich  and  Ithaca  and  other  places 
until  1869,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Wyoming  Conference,  being  stationed  at  tho 
Centenary  Church  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Hero  he  served  what  was  until  recently  the 
time  limit— 3  years— then  served  the  M.  E. 
Church  at  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  from  which  after 
two  years  he  was  called  to  the  pulpit  of  the 
old  Franklin  Street  M.  E.  Church,  of  this 
city.  While  here  he  was  honored  with  the 
decree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Syra- 
cuse University,  After  his  pastoral  term 
was  finished  in  this  city  he  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  the  Wyoming  District 
for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  returned  to  the  Centenary 
Church  in  Binghamton.  Here  he  served  but 
two  years,  when  he  was  called  to  a  presiding 
eldership — this  time  over  the  Binghamton 
District.  His  term  in  this  position  was  fin- 
ished in  1S88,  and  he  was  then  made  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Oneonta  District.  He  was 
engaged  in  this  district  work  when  the  sud- 
den summons  of  death  came. 

In  1864  he  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Conference  Committee  On  the  State  of  the 
Church,  and  was  on  the  subcommittee  which 
drafted  the  resolutions  to  President  Lincoln. 
These  attracted  a  deal  of  attention  at  that 
gloomy  period  of  national  history. 

The  record  of  work  in  the  Wyoming  Con- 
ference attests  his  talent  as  a  preacher  and 
as  a  manager  also.  He  had  great  executive 
ability  and  his  very  nature  included  the 
quality  of  leadership.  He  was  ambitious,  he 
was  energetic,  and  his  readiness  of  speech  in 
argument  made  him  a  power  on  the  door  of 
the  conference.  During  its  session  he  was 
always  to  be  found  near  the  front  of  that  as- 
sembly, and  near  the  chair  of  the  presiding 


bishop.  From  here  ho  would  rise  quickly  Jn 
debate,  turn  around  aud  face  the  conference, 

and  in  a  strong,  rich  voice  state  hib  views  of 
the  issue  involved.  It  has  been  orten  assert- 
ed that  Dr.  Olin's  advocacy  oi  a  measure  was 
sufficient  to  insure  its  adoption.  This  state- 
ment is  doubtless  overd»awn,  but  there  is 
much  In  it.  His  commanding  figure, 
tall  and  finely  proportioned,  seemed  a 
fit  companion  for  .  his  power  of 
utterance.  The  younger  members  of  the 
conference  were  accustomed  to  look  up  to 
him  as  judicious  and  experienced.  Of  late 
years  his  hair,  surmounting  a  massive  heed, 
had  turned  as  white  as  snow,  and  he  was  by 
odds  the  most  noticeable  figure  on  the  con- 
ference floor.  He  gathered  about  him  a 
strong  circle  of  friends  upon  his  entry  into 
the  conference  in  which  most  of  his  life  labor 
was  concentrated,  and  his  candidacy  for 
various  positions  of  honor  was  always  thor- 
oughly canvassed  by  these. 

His  enthusiastic  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
temperance  cause  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Prohibitionists,  and  he  was  during  his 
second  pastorate  at  the  Centenary  Church  of 
Binghamton  elected  to  the  Now*  York  State 
Legislature.  The  Republicans  nominated 
him  for  a  second  term,  but  did  not  receive 
the  full  endorsement  of  the  Prohibitionists 
as  was  expected.  The  candidate  had,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  assaults  of  his  political  enemies, 
the  vigorous  opposition  of  many  of  his 
church  people,  who  strongly  deprecated  the 
idea  of  a  clergyman  becoming  identified 
with  any  political  faction.  But  he  had  his 
own  ideas  of  duty,  and  such  a  strong  nature 
was  not  intimidated  by  opposition.  In  fact, 
he  rose  in  all  his  assertiveness  when  opposed 
and  many  knew  how  he  could  deal  telling 
blows  in  argument. 

The  admiration  and  close  following  of  his 
friends  served  him  splendidly  in  several  eon- 
tests  for  election  to  the  General  Conference 
— the  highest  ecclesiastical  honor  given  by 
any  single  conference.  His  supporters  at 
onea  recognized  his  ability  in  debate,  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  church  polity,  and 
his  qualifications  for  leadership.  Lightly 
divining  that  he  would  creditably  represent 
his  constituency,  he  was  chosen  a  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Conference  ses- 
sions soon  after  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oneida  Co  iference  in  1860.  When 
his  membership  began  in  the  Wyoming  Con- 
ference he  was  still  the  recipient  of  this 
honor,  and  he  has  been  a  ministerial  delegate 
to  this  representative  assembly  of  American 
Methodism  no  less  than  eight  times— a  record 
that  very  few  men  have  ever  obtained.  At  the 
last  general  conference,  held  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York  City,  ho  was 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  deliberations, 
and  he  carried  considerable  influence.  Dur- 
ing this  session  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee   on    Episcopacy.     He    ha*   alao 
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fcerved  on  the  committees  representing  the 
general  interests  of  the  church  such  as  that 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  of  the  Book 
Concern.  At  the  last  general  conference  he 
watf  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  a  bishop  of 
the  church,  as  he  had  been  once  or  twice 
previously,  but  he  did  not  succeed 
in  the  matter,  although  strongly  pushed 
by  his  friends.  Doubtless,  if  his  reputation 
had  been  more  general,  or  in  any  degree 
proportionate  to  his  influence  in  his  own 
ministerial  assembly,  he  might  have  attained 
this  most  desirable  distinction.  But 
although  he  was  so  well  cared  for  by  ap- 
preciative friends,  he  did  not  allow  this  ever 
to  hamper  his  own  activity.  He  sought  the 
various  distinctions  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  honestly  and  avowedly,  and  be- 
cause he  realized  his  power  to  do  yeoman 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  church.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  ho  was  his  own  best  cham- 
pion. He  was  always  a  thorough  believer  in 
the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  would  be  termed  a 
conservative  in  this  regard,  yet  at  the  last 
general  conference  session,  realizing  the 
absolute  desirability  of  radical  changes  in 
church  polity,  he  became  identified  with 
several  of  the  successful  movements,  notably 
that  of  the  extension  of  the  time  limit  for 
clergymen  and  presiding  elders 
•  Dr.  Olin  was  invariably  faithful  to  his 
friends  and  always  retained  their  good  will, 
besides  constantly  adding  to  his  influence  by 
the  friendship  of  new  members  of  the  con- 
ference. Naturally  a  recognized  leader,  such 
as  he  was,  must  always  alienate  a  few  strong 
natures,  and  there  are  some  who  have  felt 
keenly  the  force  of  his  opposition,  both  per- 
sonally and  as  members  of  a  ministerial 
body.  But  the  deceased  has  entered  into 
final  rest  with  as  few  enemies  as  possible  for 
such  a  strong  spirit.  Whether  or  not  he  was 
considerate  alike  to  his  friends  and  those 
who  were  not  his  supporters  is  not  a  ques- 
tion for  discussion  here.  The  world  must 
judge  him  by  his  continued  success  among 
men. 

This  hasty  sketch  has  had  more  to  do  with 
him  as  a  leader  in  church  deliberative  as- 
semblies, than  with  the  pastoral  relation. 
This  is  only  natural,  for  he  is  best  known  in 
the  former  instances,  and  in  these  his  indi- 
viduality became  recognized  and  established* 
He  was,  however,  as  has  been  said,  a  preach- 
er of  recognized  ability  and  a  good  pastor. 

During  his  seven  years'  residence  in 
Wilkes-Barre  ho  made  hosts  of  friends,  and 
the  sad  news  of  his  sudden  demise  will  be  the 
subject  of  sorrowful  comment  in  many  fami- 
lies, where  he  was  always  a  most  welcome 
pastor,  adviser  and  visitor. 

Unfortunately  his  last  few  years  were 
rendered  somewhat  uneasy  on  account  of 
financial  loss.    He  had  deposited  a  neat  sum 


as  a  guard  against,  enforced  feebleness, 
in  t!  e  bank  at  South  Waverly, 
N.  Y.  This  institution  was  obliged  to  make 
an  inglorious  assignment  about  two  year* 
ago,  and  the  fruit  of  hie  hard  work — the  pro- 
vision for  the  future,  was  Bwept  entirely 
away,  leaving  him  but  a  gloomy  prospect  in 
case  of  failing  vital  power. 

He  was  possessed  of  a  robust  frame  and  a 
naturally  vigorous  constitution.  Physical 
ailment  has  never  interfered  with  his  work, 
and  his  friends  were  often  astonished  to  note 
the  remarkable  effectiveness  of  a  man  of  his 
age,  hoping,  too,  that  ho  might  be  spared  for 
many  years  of  work.  But  the  Inscrutable 
decree  has  gone  forth  and  a  bright  light 
has  gone  out  from  the  sight  of  men  to 
greet  the  vision  of  friends  and  relatives  who 
have  preceded  him  in  gaining  the  eternal 
rest.  He  is  survived  by  his  second  wife,  his 
first* having  died  long  since. 

Death  of  Dr.  Bedford. 

Tne  Scranton  Truth  of  Sept.  4  says:  "Dr. 
Andrew  Bedford  died  at  11:45  last  night  at 
his  home  in  Waverly.  He  was  in  his 
ninetieth  year  and  had  been  active  until  a 
few  months  ago. 

•'Dr.  Bedford  was  born  at  Wyoming,  Lu- 
zerne County,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1800.  He 
graduated  from  the  Yale  College  medical 
school.  He  began  to  practice  at  Dundaff  in 
1825.  A  year  later  he  moved  to  Abington 
Centre,  now  Waverly  Borough.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  directors  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  R.  R.  He  and  Col.  George 
W.  Scranton,  for  whom  this  city  is  named, 
were  warm  friends  and  they  spent  several 
winters  in  Harrisburg  together  in  the  inter- 
ests of  legislation  for  the  company.  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1637-38  he  and 
the  late  Chief  Justice  George  W.  Woodward 
represented  Luzerne  County.  Judge  Daniel 
Agnew,  of  Philadelphia,  is  now  the  only  sur- 
viving member  of  the  convention. 

"Dr.  Bedford  served  as  prothonotary  of 
Luzerne  County  from  1S40  to  1846.  He  was 
the  first  burgess  of  Waverly.  He  also  held 
the  office  of  postmaster  and  other  places  of 
trust  in  the  borough.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Democrat  and  he  felt  much  interest  in  the 
work  of  that  party.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  survived 
bv  six  children— George  R.,  a  Wilkes-Barre 
attorney;  Benjamin  It.,  of  Tiffin,  O.;  Theo- 
dore W.,  bf  Baltimore,  Md.;  Sterling,  of 
Waverly,  Andrew  P.,  of  Scranton,  deputy 
collector  in  the  Twelfth  Internal  Revenue  Dis- 
trict, and  Sirs.  Edward  F.  Leighton,  of  Bing- 
hamton. 

"The  funeral  will  take  place  from  the  house 
at  2:30  on  Friday  afternoon." 
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BIOGRAPHY  OP    JUDGE  DANA. 

A  Paper  Feiwl  Rpfore  th©  Historical  Society 

Hepremher  13. 

[By  Sheldon  Reynolds.] 

Judge  Edmuud  L.  Dana,  late  president  of 
the  Osterhout  Free  Library,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  this  city,  Thursday  evening,  April 
25,  1889,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation 
of  Jacob  Dana,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1040.  One 
branch  of  the  family  removed  to  Wyoming 
prior  to  the  year  1773,  and  became  prominent 
m  the  affairs  of  the  settlement  and  in  the 
struggles  that  ensued  to  hold  possession  of 
the  territory  under  the  claim  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Company,  as  well  as  in  defence  of  this 
outpost  against  the  attacks  of  the  public 
enemy.  Anderson  Dana,  the  great  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  was  one  of  the  representatives 
of  Westmoreland  County,  or  Wyoming,  in  the 
Assembly  of  Connecticut,  and  in  many  ways 
proved  himself  a  useful  and  valuable  member 
of  the  community.  Returning  to  his  home 
from  the  Assembly  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of 
Wyoming,  he,  together  with  other  members 
of 'his  family,  took  part  in  that  engagement, 
and  was  slain  in  battle  July  3d,  1778. 

Judge  Dana  was  the  son  of  Asa  Stevens 
Dana,  and  was  born  in  this  city  January  29, 
1817.  After  a  preparatory  course  of  study  of 
three  years  at  the  Wilkes-Barre  Academy,  he 
entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Yale  College, 
and  was  graduated  A.  B.  from  that  institution 
in  due  course,  in  the  year  1838,  and  subse- 
quently received  the  degree  A.  M.  Upon 
leaving  college  he  found  employment  as  civil 
engineer  in  the  work  of  the  survey  and  build^ 
ing  of  the  North  Branch  Canal,  extending 
from  Pittston  to  the  New  York  State 
line.  After  one  year  spent  in  this  occupation 
ho  entered  as  a  law  student  the  office  of 
Hon.  Luther  Kidder,  and  on  April  6th,  1861, 
having  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
study,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Luzerne 
County. 

At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  hos- 
tilities between  the  United  States  and  Mexi- 
co, he  was  the  captain  of  the  Wyoming 
Artillerists,  a  military  organization  formed  a 
few  years  prior  to  that  event,  and  in  response 
to  the  government's  call  for  troops  he  offered 
the  services  of  his  company.  They  were 
accepted,  and  attached  to  the  infantry  branch 
of  the  service,  the  company  was  mustered  as 
Co.  I,  First'  Regiment  "Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers. Under  the  command  of  Capt.  Dana, 
the  company  numbering  124  men  set  out  for 
Pittsburg,  the  rendezvous,  and  arriving  there 
was,  on  tne  16th  December,  1846,  sworn  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  the  way  of  New  Orleans  to  the  seat 
of  war.  They  there  joined  the  army  under 
Gen.  Scott  and  participated  in  many  of  the 


battles  and  sieges  incident  to  that  masterly 
advance  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexi- 
co, the  brilliant  concept  ion  and  successful 
issue  of  which  reflected  alike  the  military 
genius  of  Scott,  and  tbo  mettle,  discipline, 
and  courage  of  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. 

Capt.  Dana,  with  his  company,  was  with 
the  army  at  the  debarkation  at  Vera  Cruz; 
an  undertaking  made  memorable  by  reason 
of  the  unrivaled  skill  with  which  nearly 
13,000  men,  fully  armed  and  equipped, within 
the  space  of  seven  hours,  effected  a  landing 
in  open  boats,  upon  a  shore  unprotected 
from  the  sweep  of  the  surf,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  life  or  other  casualty.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  im- 
mediately following  the  debarkation,  and 
saw  the  surrender  of  that  city  together  with 
its  famous  stronghold,  tho  Castle  of  San 
Juan  d'Ulloa.  He  took  part  also  in  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Perote  Castle  and  the  cities  of  Jalapa, 
Pueblo,  and  the  Pass  of  El  Pinal. 

After  the  arduous  and  brilliant  series  of 
operations,  occupying  but  a  few  months  in 
time  in  their  execution,  had  brought  within 
the  army's  grasp  that  grand  objective  point 
toward  which  these  historic  places  served  as 
stepping  stones,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  the  fall  of  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
tho  happy  termination  of  the  war. 

There  are  several  incidents  in  his  Mexican 
service  worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  in  a 
more  especial  manner  t  lie  merit  of  the  man, 
and  its  recognition  by  his  superiors  in  rank. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  one  of  tho  advance  trans- 
ports at  the  island  of  Lobos,  which  had  been 
selected  as  a  rendezvous  for  tho  troops  pro- 
ceeding to  Vera  Cruz,  he  was  detailed  to  the 
important  work  of  the  survey  of  its  harbor; 
a  work  of  great  responsibility,  and  requiring 
accurate  knowledge  of  a  special  nature.  He 
proved  himself  well  fitted  by  education  and 
experience  for  this  duty  by  the  prompt  and 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  performed  it. 

In  the  charge  up  the  steep  and  broken  ap- 
proaches of  El  Pinal  Pass  he  commanded  the 
assaulting  column,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  cross  over  the  defonsive  works  of  the 
enemy. 

In  the  defense  of  Pueblo  during  the  thirty 
days'  siege  of  that  city  by  Mexican  forces  un- 
der Generals  Kea  and  Santa  Ana,  Col.  Childs 
the  commandant,  says  in  his  official  report  in 
reference  to  the  behavior  of  the  garrison 
which  included  Capt.  Dana's  company: 
"Never  did  troops  endure  more  fatigue  nor 
exhibit  more  patriotic  spirit  and  gallantry. 
Officers  and  soldiers  vied  with  each  other  to 
be  honored  martyrs  in  their  country's 
cause."  In  addition  to  this  commendation 
of  the  official  report,  Capt.  Dana  received 
special    mention  in  general    orders  for  ef- 
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flcioncy  And  soldierly  bearing  during  tliis 
investment. 

After  tbo  declaration  of  poace  wilh  Mexico 
he  returned  to  Wilkes-Barre  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  law.  His  taste  for  military  af- 
fairs led  him  to  continue  his  connection  with 
the  militia  of  the  State,  and  notwithstanding 
the  cares  of  his  growing  practice  at  the  bar, 
he  was  able  to  devote  much  attention  to  the 
managomont  of  these  organizations.  In  re- 
cognition of  his  efforts  in  this  behalf  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general  of  the 
Ninth  Division  Pennsylvania  militia  which 
office  he  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  late 
war.  In  1862  Gov.  Curtin  appointed  him 
commandant  of  Camp  Luzerne,  a  camp  of 
organization  and  instruction  situated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Luzerne  Borough,  where 
most  of  the  men  recruited  in  this  vicinity 
were  mustered  into  service  and  organized  as 
the  143d  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
and  of  which  regiment  ho  was  elected 
colonel,  October  18th,  1862.  In  the  following 
month  the  regiment  broke  camp  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  front,  where  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  2d  Brigade,  3d  Division  of  the 
First  Army  Corps  under  command  of  Gen- 
John  F.  Reynolds. 

The  more  important  events  of  the  war  in 
which  Col.  Dana  and  his  regiment  partici- 
pated were  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville, 
May  2d,  3d  and  4th,  1863;  Gettysburg,  July 
1st,  2d  and  3d;  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  1S64- 
the  first  battle  of  Hatcher's  Run,  28th  and 
29th  October,  1864;  the  Weldon  Raid,  Dec. 
7th  to  12th,  1864;  the  second  battle  of  Hatch- 
er's Run,  6th  and  7th  Feb.,  1865. 

At  Gettysburg  the  command  of  the  2d 
Brigade,  3d  Division,  1st  Corps,  devolved 
upon  Col.  Dana  and  the  brigade  was  engaged 
throughout  the  three  days'  battle.  Gen. 
Doubleday,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  in  a  recent 
letter  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  143d  Pa.  Vols.,  refers  to  Col.  Dana 
and  his  command  in  these  words:  "Had  I 
known  at  the  time  the  division  .  was  formed 
that  Col.  Dana  had  already  had  some  mili- 
tary experience  in  Mexico  I  shou'd  have  as- 
signed him  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  but 
I  did  not  learn  this  fact  until  after  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg. 

"What  the  regiment  accomplished  on  that 
ever-to-be-remembered  1st  day  of  July,  1863, 
has  probably  never  been  excelled  "in  the 
annals  of  our  long  and  sanguinary  struggle 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
stitution. Holding  a  central  point  in  my 
line,  assailed         by  overwhelming 

forces  from  the  North  and  West,  they 
maintained  their  position  from  11  a.  m.  to  4  p. 
m.  against  triple  their  number  of  th«  best 
troops  of  the  Confederacy."  The  historian 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Bates,  in  de- 
scribing this  sanguinary  engagement,  says: 
"Col.    Dana    throughout    the    severe    and 


protracted  contest'  moved  on  foot  through 
the  fire  along  the  lino  wherever 
his  presence  was  required.  When 
all  hope  of  longer  holding  the  ground  was 
gone  the  brigade  fell  back  through  the  town 
and  took  position  on  Cemetery  Hill  where  tho 
shattered  ranks  of  the  two  corps  which  had 
been  engaged  were  reformed." — (Bates  His. 
Pa.  Vols.,  vol.  IV,  p.  488.) 

At  tho  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Col.  Dana 
received  a  gunshot  wound  and  was  taken 
prisoner;  thence  he  was  sent  as  prisoner  of 
war  to  Macon,  Ga.,  and  afterwards  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  officers,  was  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  Federal  forces  besieging  that  city 
as  a  measure  of  retaliation  adopted  by  the 
Confederate  authorities.  Aug.  3,  1864,  his 
exchango  was  effected,  and,  rejoining  his 
regiment,  then  in  front  of  Petersburg,  he 
took  part  in  the  actions  and  operations  that 
followed  tho  investment  of  that  city. 

In  one  of  these  actions  wherein  the  ad- 
vance of  the  outposts,  picket  and  skirmish 
line  of  the  5th  Corps  was  committed  to  his 
command.  Gen.  Baxter,  commanding  the  5th 
Division,  expressed  to  him  in  an  of- 
ficial letter  his  satisfaction  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  acquitted 
himself  of  the  task,  saying:  "Your 
duties  were  important,  arduous  and  of  a  high- 
ly responsible  character,  ail  of  which  you 
performed  with  credit  to  yourself  and  the 
command." 

Early  in  1865  Col.  Dana's  regiment,  much 
reduced  in  strength  by  hard  service  .was  as- 
signed to  special  duty  in  Baltimore,  and  later 
at  Hart's  Island,  where  it  remained  until  the 
close  of  tho  war.  Col  Dana  was  detailed  to 
court-martial  duty  during  several  months 
after  tho  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  was 
honorably  mustered  out  of  the  service  Aug. 
23d. 1865, with  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier  gen- 
eral conferred  for  honorable  and  meritorious 
services. 

Upon  his  return  home  after  an  absence  of 
three  years  he  again  applied  himself  to  the 
practice  of  law,  and  continued  his  profession- 
al duties  until  his  election  to  the  bench  in 
1867.  At  the  first  election  under  the  statute 
granting  to  this  judicial  district  an  addition- 
al law  judge  ho  was  chosen  to  that  honorable 
place,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  dur- 
ing the  full  term  of  ten  years.  Prior  to  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  the  Democratic 
convention  nominated  him  for  the  second 
time  as  additional  law  judge,  and  the  Re- 
publican convention  expressed  its  assent  to 
his  candidacy  in  the  following  words:  ■  "This 
convention  having  entire  confidence  in  the 
learning,  integrity,  and  ability  of  Edmund 
L.  Dt-na,  as  illustrated  by  bis  administration 
of  the  office  of  additional  law  judge  of  this 
district  in  the  past  ten  years,  cordially  re- 
commends   him    to    the  voters  of    Luzerne 
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County  for  re-election."  Tbo  action  of  the 
conventions  of  tho  two  political  parties  and 
the  almost  unanimous  commendation  of  the 
bar  seemed  to  assure  his  continuance  in  the 
position  for  another  term,  in  that  year, 
however,  the  Labor-Greenback  party,  be- 
ing a  combination  of  two  parties,  as  its 
name  indicates,  gathering  within  its  ranks 
the  discontented  of  all  parties,  was  enabled, 
by  means  of  a  most  efficient  organization 
and  a  canvass  stimulated  by  the  grievances 
growing  out  of  the  widespread  riots  and  disor- 
der of  that  time,  to  elect  all  of  its  candidates 
in  opposition  to  those  of  the  two  older 
parties. 

At  the  age  of  01  he  retired  from  the  bench 
and  found  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  office 
and  a  busy  life  among  his  books,  indulging 
a  highly  cultivated  taste  for  literature  and 
art  in  tho  study  and  contemplation  of  these 
subjects;  though  the  calls  upon  his  time  and 
attention  arising  from  business  relations  and 
public  duty  were  not  suffered  to  pass  un- 
observed. During  this  period  he  served 
several  years  as  a  member  of  tho  City  Coun- 
cil of  Wilkes-Barre,  a  part  of  tho  time  as 
president  of  that  body;  also  as  a  director  of 
the  First  National  Bank;  vice  president  of 
the  Wyoming  Memorial  Association;  presi- 
dent of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geolog- 
ical Society,  of  which  institution  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  audits  first  president; 
president  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac;  and  president  of  the-  Osterhout 
Free  Library. 

Although  he  passed  the  limit  of  three  score 
years  and  ten,  his  vigorous  constitution  and 
apparent  sound  health  gave  promise  of  many" 
more  honorable  and  useful  years;  but  the 
exposure  of  camp  life,  and  the  stress  of  many 
campaigns,  together  with  a  serious  nervous 
shock  received  in  a  railroad  accident  a  few 
years  prior  to  his  death,  were  probably  the 
active  though  remote  causes  that  defeated 
that  promise. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  facts  in  the 
life  of  Gen.  Dana,  one  becomes  impressed 
with  the  singular  range  of  vicissitude  and 
experience  that  fell  to  his  lot,  as  well  as  with 
the  versatility  of  his  gifts  and  the  mental 
equipment  that  enabled  him  creditably  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  them  all,  and  at- 
tain a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  callings 
and  pursuits  so  diversified  in  their  nature 
and  character. 

Having  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  scholar 
and  bred  to  a  liberal  profession,  in  an  atmos- 
phere and  surroundings  congenial  to  this 
manner  of  life,  he  experienced  the  highest 
gratification  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
The  study  of  the  classics  of  the  several  lan- 
guages, of  mathematics,  music  and  are,  occu- 
pied much  of  his  time  which  was  not  given 
to  the  more  practical  pursuits  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  known  as  a  man  of  letters,  of 
deep  and  sound    learning.    Endowed  with 


those  peculiar  gifts  and  tastes,  and  occu- 
pying a  position  to  enjoy  their  full  fruition, 
ho  nevertheless  voluntarily  gave  them  up  on 
two  occasions  for  terms  of  years  to  follow  r 
calling  seemingly  as  foreign  to  his  nature  as 
it  was  different  from  his  usual  avocation, 
and  chose  rather  a  life  full  of  privation  and 
danger,  but  which  presented  a  new  and 
wider  field  of  activity  and  usefulness.,  The 
phase  of  Ids  character  Indicated  by  such  a 
preference  can  be  understood  only  in  tho 
light  of  a  rare  patriotism  that  found  expres- 
sion in  actions  which  cost  him  great  perso- 
nal sacrifice. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  judge  of  tho  quali- 
ties of  a  soldier  from  the  quiet  manner  of  the 
scholar  or  from  the  kindly  intercourse  of  a 
friend,  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
soldier  in  such  a  case  must  be  sought  for,nbt 
from  the  man  himself,  but  from  what  he  has 
done.  His  mititary  record  shows  that  he 
possessed  a  high  courage,  uniting  personal 
bravery  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
danger,  and  that  his  energy,  resolution  and 
cool  judgment  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  in- 
spired conildenco,  alike  in  officers  and  men, 
and  marked  him  as  an  able  and  accomplished 
officer.  In  this  relation  he  exhibited  these 
moral  qualities  that  have  served  to  raise  the 
trade  of  war  from  brutal  contests  to  an  art 
that  does  much  to  preserve  peace  unions 
nations,  and  has  made  the  calling  of  arms 
more  humane  and  honorable.  During  two 
great  wars  he  served  the  cause  of  his  country 
faithfully  and  well;  his  name  will  remain 
honorably  associated  with  many  of  the  event- 
ful struggles  that  have  shed  renown  on  the 
American  arms  and  brought  honor  to  the 
nation. 

In  the  profession  of  law  ho  stood  in  the  first 
rank.  A  close  and  intelligent  student,  con- 
scientious and  painstaking  in  all  business 
committed  to  his  care,  ho  made  the  cause  of 
the  client  his  own.  Notwithstanding  the 
several  interruptions  in  his  professional 
calling,  arising  from  the  causes  before  men- 
tioned,'he  acquired  a  large  and  important 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  gained  a  measure  of 
success  that  attested  to  his  ability  as  an  ad- 
vocate and  counselor. 

Able  as  he  was  as  a  lawyer,  the  judicial 
qualities  of  his  mind,  together  with  his  broad 
learning  and  scholarly  attainments,  made 
him  better  fitted  for  a  judge  than  an  advocate. 
To  him  the  law  in  its  theory  was 
an  exact  science;  from  given  v  prem- 
ises logical  conclusions  would  follow;  the 
justice  of  a  proposition  could  bo  ascertained 
by  the  abstract  rules  of  law.  The  law  of 
evidence,  perhaps  the  most  logical  branch  of 
the  science,  was  a  congenial  study,  and  in 
the  ready  application  of  its  principles  was 
recognized  the  justice  of  his  rulings.  Judge 
Rice  has  summed  up  his  record  in  this  con- 
nection in  such  apt  phrase  that  I  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  his  words:     "He  had  real 
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respect  for  the  law,  and  faithful  to  his  oath 
sought  to  administer  it  fairly  and  not  to  his 
own  personal  will.  Ho  was  just  and  impar- 
tial, and  no  suitor  could  ever  corao  before 
him  with  the  hope  of  winning  his  cause 
through  favor,  or  tho  fear  of  losing  it  through 
partiality  or  inattention.  Ho  was  a  sensi- 
tive man  in  tho  best  meaning  of  that  term 
and  I  presume  did  not  disdain  the  approval 
of  his  fellow  men;  but  fears  of  popular 
clamor,  or  misconception  of  his  motives,  or 
of  the  wisdom  of  his  course,  did  not  warp 
his  judgment.  With  modesty,  and  yet  be- 
coming dignity,  with  conscientious  fidelity, 
with  industry  and  real  learning,  with  a  high 
sense  of  his  responsibility,  he  administered 
the  duties  of  his  office  wisely,  uprightly  and 
justly.  He  left  a  record  without  a  stain, 
a  record  of  distinguished,  able,  and  faithful 
service  that  will  insure  the  lasting  preserva- 
tion of  his  memory  in  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  the  people  whom  he  served." 

As  a  man,  whom  we  were  accustomed  to 
moet  in  the  daily  walks  of  life,  he  was  a  gen- 
ial and  agreeable  companion  and  friend;"  his 
cultured  tastes  and  groat,  fund  of  knowledge, 
his  rare  conversational  gifts  and  kindly  con- 
eideration  for  the  opinions  of  others,  were 
some  of  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that 
cemented  many  lasting  friendships. 

Among  the  men  in  this  community  who 
have  in  the  past  gained  eminence  in  political 
life,  in  the  several  learned  professions,  in  in- 
dustrial and  business  enterprises,  few  if  any 
can  be  said  to  have  attained  a  larger  measure 
of  success  or  rendered  more  valuable  and 
lasting  services  to  his  fellow  man. 


Gen.  Dombleday's  Tribute. 

In  a  letter  to  Capt,  P.  DeLacy,  president 
of  the  Association  of  the  143d  Pa.  Vol.,  Gen. 
Doubleday  thus  expresses  his  regrets  at  not 
being  able  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the 
143d's  monument: 

I  have  always  regretted  that  I  was  never  able 
to  attend  any  of  the  reunions  of  your  regiment; 
for  thero  are  few  men  to  whom  the  country  is 
more  indebted  for  gallant  and  distinguished 
service  than  the  143d  Pa. 

Had  I  known  at.  the  time  the  division  was 
forrned  that  Col.  Dana  had  already  had  some 
military  experience  in  Mexico,  I  should  have  as- 
signed him  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  but  I 
did  not  learn  the  fact  until  after  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  What  the  regiment  accomplished 
that  day  of  July,  1863,  has  probably  never  been 
extolled  in  tho  annals  of  our  long  and  sanguinary 
struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Union  and 
Constitution. 

Holding  a  central  point  in  my  line,  assailed  by 
overwhelming  forces  from  north  aud  west,  they 
maintained  their  positions  from  it  a.  m.  to  4  p. 
m.  agaiust  triple  their  number  of  the  best  troops 
of  the  Confederates. 

The  monument  to  their  fallen  comrades  will 
be  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  their  sons  and  thoir 


sons'  sodb  for  all  time— the  Marathon  of  tho  Re- 
public,                                     ABNEB  Doublhday, 
Brt.  Ma],  Gen.  U.  S.   Army;  lat.  Mai.  Gen.  U.  S. 
Vote. 

Denth  of  "Black  Ben." 

To  the  older  inhabitants  of  Wilkes-Barie  a 
mention  of  the  death  of  Ben  Tennant,  which 
occurred  at  Pontiac,  Michigan,  on  Sept. 
6th,  will  bring  back  memories  of  the  long 
ago.  For  thirty  years  "Black  Ben,"  as  he 
was  familiarly  called  by  the  boys  previous  to 
his  going  West  some  forty  years  ago,  was  a 
faithful  ''hand"  employed  on  the  large 
farm  of  the  elder  General  Boss.  He  was 
a  pure  blood  African,  but  open-hearted, 
genial  and  jovial  with  the  boys  and 
young  people  of  his  day.  E.  S.  Loop, 
Esq.,  a  grandson  of  General  Boss,  who  as  a 
boy  was  a  favorite  of  Ben's,  a  few  years  ago 
furnished  tho  readers  of  the  Becokd  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  visit  to  the  vener- 
erable  colored  brother  at  his  Western  home, 
and  the  generous  hospitality  enjoyed  at  his 
pleasant  place  near  Pontiac.  Mr.  Loop  had 
made  Ben  a  life  subscriber  to  the  Becokd 
a»td  the  paper  has  for  a  long  time  been 
mailed  to  him  at  the  former's  expense,  and 
now  at  the  age  of  about  90  years  Ben  has 
gone  where  all  good  Africans  go  sooner  or 
later. 

At  the  funeral  there  were  present  his  wife, 
7  children  and  21  grand-children. 

In  Wiikes-Barre  Fifty  Years. 

Charles  Morgan  says  that  Aug.  3d  last 
marked  the  fiftieth  year  since  his  arrival 
here  in  Wilkes-Barre.  He  left  Philadelphia 
two  days  before,  coming  to  Harrisburg  by 
way  of  Columbia  by  rail,  the  first  day. 
Next  morning  he  took  passage  on  a  canal 
packet  boat  commanded  by  the  late  Captain 
Cooke,  and  the  next  morning  at  5  o'clock  he 
disembarked  at  the  old  Hollenback  basin, 
where  now  stands  the  Lehigh  Valley  passen- 
ger station.  Young  Morgan,  when  he  made 
his  advent  in  sleepy  old  Wiikes-Barre,  was 
without  >apital  to"  begin  business,  and  the 
people  here  were  all  entire  strangers  to  him. 
He  is  now  one  e.f  Wilkes-Barre's  substantial 
citizens,  who,  by  honest  industry,  temper- 
ance and  strict  integrity  in  all  his  dealings, 
has  secured  the  confidence  of  everybody  and 
succeeded  in  accumulating  a  competence  of 
this  world's  goods,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  peace  and  plenty.  More 
than  this,  he  has  reared  a  large  family  of 
sons  and  daughters,  of  whom  any  parent 
might  feel  proud,  they  all  being  among  the 
most  reputable  of  the  many  prosperous  busi- 
ness men  of  this  city. 
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The  Monument  of  the  143d. 

In  the  course  of  his  oration  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  143d  monument  at  Gettysburg  on 
last  week,  Gen.  E.  S.  Osborne,  of  this  city, 
referred  feelingly  to  Gen.  E.  L,  Dana,  who  as 
colonel  commanded  the  regiment  July  1, 
1803.  Gen.  Osborne  told  of  the  wonderful 
heroism  of  the  regiment — how  they  changed 
front  under  fire  and  held  their  position  five 
hours.  Speaking  of  the  brave  action  of 
brave  Crippen,  he  said: 

"There  are  many  instances  of  exceeding 
valor  and  personal  individual  heroism — but 
no  better  ever  occurred  anywhere  than  right 
here  and  by  this  regimenf.  The  order  had 
been  given  to  fall  back.  One  man  did  not 
hear  it.  That  man  was  Ben  Crippen,  the 
color  sergeant.  He  faced  the  enemy. 
He  had  not  heard  the  order  to 
fall  back.  The  rebels  were  coming 
on,  and  yet  with  a  defiant  air 
and  clenched  fist  he  stood  there.  It  is 
happened  that  Major  Conyngham  saw  Ben 
Crippen  defying  the  whole  rebel  army. 
Promptly  he  cried  out,  'Bally,  143d,  rally  on 
your  colors.'  Capt.  DeLacy,  the  man  who 
never  goes  to  sleep  and  is  always  where  he 
should  be,  also  saw  Crippen.  He  caught  up 
the  cry  and  his  voice  called  out,  'Bally,  143d, 
on  your  colors.'  Then  along  the  whole  line 
went  the  startling  command,  'Bally,  14Sd,  on 
your  colors.'  Did  the  regiment  keep  falling 
back?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  With  Conyngham, 
DeLacy,  Crippen  and  Blair  in  the  line  they 
did  rally  on  the  color's,  and  took  them  safely 
from  the  field.  But  poor  Ben  Crippen  didn't 
go  with  them.  He  laid  his  life  down  on  this 
field  and  the  143d  carried  the  colors  away, 
and  they  remained  with  the  regiment  to  in- 
spire it  with  courage  and  glory  on  other 
fields."         

Mr.  Niven's  Memorial  Poem. 

.  Gen.  E.  S.  Osborne,  of  this  city,  was  the 
orator  at  the  dedication  of  the  143d  Begiment 
monument  at  Gettysburg  yesterday,  and  E. 
A.  Niven  read  the  following  poem: 

Like  Christian  Knights  who  towards  their  Mecca 
bend. 

The  brave  survivors  of  a  sorry  day 
Their  footsteps  to  these  verdant  hilltops  trend, 

With  heavy  hearts  Love's  last  respect  to  pay. 

Oh.  mission  full  of  ten  ieraess  and  tears ! 

What  scenes  revive  with  mem'ry's  quick'ning 
breath, 
As  stepping  o'er  the  swiftly  buried  years. 

We  greet  the  dawn  or  danger  and  of  death. 

Here  midst  the  blossoms  of  a  summer  day. 

Where  brooding  Peace  her  song  serenely  sung. 
Crashed  the  loud  thunders  of  an  angry  fray, 

On  which  a  Nation's  destiny  was  hung. 

The  startled  birds  bore  off  in  wild  affright, 
Their  passage  wheeliug  towards  tho  anxious 
not  Ih, 
Where  homes  and  hearts  checked  every  dear  de. 
light 
AS  the  sad  echoes  from  thi3  field  went  forth. 


It  was  a  time  of  bitterness  and  fear. 

And  millions  bent  in  ii»iniy  or  prayer, 
That  God  would  keep  the  bravo  battalions  here, 

Who  wore  the  blue,  in  His  paternal  care. 
That  on  their  tattered  banners  at  the  hist 

Victory  might  perch,  though   victory   should 
bring 
Sorrow  to  thousands  and  rudely  overcast 

A  million  homes  with  grief's  dark   shadowing. 
Oh  ye  who  stood  amid  the  shock  and  heard 

Tho  cry  of  leaders  «nd  the  moans  of  men, 
Saw  the  red  ridges  as  if  by  devils  stirred 

With  flames  of  hell  again,  and  yet  again, 
Can  ye  forget  the  cause  that  nerved  the  arm 

And  steeled  tlie  heart  to  do  and  gladly  dare? 
The  patriot  fears  no  danger,  hurt  nor  harm. 

The  cause  he  loves  his  only  thought  and  caro. 
And  so  ye  fought  and  fighting  nobly  fell, 

Some  to  eternal  sleep  upon  their  sacred  soil. 
But  fond  affection  evermore  will  tell 

The  story  of  your  patriotic  toil. 
And  this  command,  first  in  the  bloody  fray. 

Its  early  greeting  one  of  awful  wrath. 
Baptized  in  blood  and  smoke  that  fearful  day, 

A  crimson  trail  along  its  angry  path ! 
What  claim  to  courage  and  to  high  renown 

Can  History's  stylus  unto  you  deny? 
The  state  and  Nation  hold  you  as  their  own. 

Your  fame  is  sure,  your  valor  cannot  die. 
'Twas  here  defiant  Crippen  dared  the  foe. 

His  hot  soul  greeting  death  before  dismay, 
The  flag  he  loved  he  carried  high  till  through 

His  patriot  heart  the  bullets  found  a  way. 
The  colors  caught  a  fresher  glory  when 

His  life-blood  stained  them  with  its  crimson 
well. 
And  each  brave  comrade's  heart  renewed  again 

Its  patriot  pride  when  gallant  Crippen  fell, 
No  more  the  dread  alarms  of  war  awake 

The  slumb'ring  echoes  of  these  quiet  hills, 
And  sun  and  star  their  softening  shadows  make 

Nor  look  upon  the  battles'  sorry  ills. 
Peace  folds  her  mantle  o'er  the  historic  field 

Where  once  hot  spirits  in  contention  wrought: 
For  when  Affection  comes  with  eyes  unsealed 

The    teai-'s    mute    mandate    stills    all    savage 
thought. 
The  shaft  imperishable  that  stands  to-day 

Here  on  the  spot  to  sacred  memory  dear, 
Defying  still  oblivion  and  decay. 

Will  ever  tell  hoAv  heroes  battled  here. 
Will  point  a  moral  to  the  idle  boy 

And  teach  him  that  'tis  ever  sweet  to  die 
Defending  principles  that  still  employ 

Each  patriot  mind  beneath  God's  arching  sky. 
For  well  they  sleep  who  for  their  country  fall. 

The  praise  of  unborn  generations  their's, 
Though  alien  tongues  their  names  may  not  re- 
call 

Embalmed  are  they  in  Love's  eternal  prayers. 
The  whitening  hairs  of  comrades  gathered  here 

Proclaim  the  end  that  just  before  us  lies. 
Soon  will  we  list  the  bugle  sounding  clear 

That  calls  us  to  the  bivouac  in  the  skies. 
And  let  us  hope  the  world  will  wiser  bo 

In  the  new  century  that  is  so  near, 
That  war's  dread  conflicts  they  shall  never  see 

Whose  incarnation  waits  the  coining  y^ar. 
E'en  now  the  skits  with  hopeful  signs  increase 

And  white-winged  banners  flutter  in  the  van. 
Haste !  haste !  the  dawning  of  eternal  peace, 

The  universal  brotherhood  of  man. 
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VETERANS  OF    THE  o2 1>. 


The  DolntxH  fit  the  Keunion  In  Scrautoa— 
Cemrode*  Scattered  Over  Nineteen 
States. 

The  reunion  of  the  52d  Regiment,  P.  V., 

at  Scranton,  Sopt.  26,  was  an  unqualified 
success.    The  Truth  says: 

At  the  rooms  of  the  Griffith  Post,  G.  A.  P.., 
the  survivors  of  the  Fifty-second  Regiment, 
now  scattered  over  nineteen  different  States 
and  Territories,  registered  their  names  and 
paid  their  dues  for  the  year.  Many  of  those 
had  not  met  since  the  war  and  joyful  were 
the  handshakings  in  which  they  engaged. 
Sallies  of  wit  were  exchanged  by  the  com- 
rades, and  evidences  of  good  fellowship  were 
seen  on  every  side.  Then  the  veterans 
moved  about,  each  searching  through  the 
crowd  for  old  faces  and  remarking  the  force 
with  which  time  had  marked  them. 

Col.  Ripple  sat  at  the  desk  in  the  corridor 
of  the  hall  and  courteously  received  each  of 
the  veterans  »s  they  gave  in  their  names. 

The  parade  took  place  at  2  o'clock.  Hayes 
Bros.'  drum  corps  leading.  Then  came 
Ezra  Griffin  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  F.  J.  Amsden  in 
command.  The  Sons  of  Veterans  followed. 
Then  came  the  survivors  of  the  Fifty-second 
Regiment.  At  the  head  of  this  regiment  was 
carried  a  battle-worn  flag,  the  property  of 
Ely  Post,  Wilkes-Barre.  This  was  the  first 
flag  raised  over  Fort  Sumter  after  the  rebel 
guns  shot  down  the  national  standard,  and 
was  placed  there  by  Major  Hennessy  of  the 
Fifty-second. 

Tho  exercises  In  the  evening  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  were  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev. 
M.  D.  Fuller.  This  was  followed  by  singing 
and  by  an  address  of  greeting  by  Capt.  E.  W. 
Pearce  and  a  reply  by  Hon.  H.  B.  Payne,  of 
Kingston.  Othere  addresses  were  given  by 
Col.  C.  M.  Conyhgnam,  of  Wilkes-Barre;  Ed- 
ward Clarkson,  of  Carbondale;  Lieut.  Fred 
Fuller,  of  Scranton;  Dr.  J.  E.  O'Brien,  of 
Scranton;  Halsey  Lathrop,  of  Archbald;  Rev. 
Dr.  Logan  and  John  T.  Howe,  of  Scranton. 
There  were  several  songs  and  recitations,  the 
program  closing  with  the  singing  of  "March- 
ing Through  Georgia"  by  the  audience. 

Among  the  veterans  present  from  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  vicinity  were: 

Musicians— Drum  Major  G.  G.  Parker,  C. 
B.  Sutton,  Anthonv  Bauer,  Edward  Meekin. 

Co.  A— W.  L.  Millham,  W.  R.  Mott. 

Co.  G — Corp.  Henry  Rush,  Andrew  Bum- 
baugh,  Joseph  Shiner.  John  Mentz. 

Co.  I — Patrick  Harrigan,  Jonathan  Davis. 

Plymouth— M.  F.  Mahler,  Co.  A. 

Lucerne — Thos.  Aregood,  Co.  A;  J.  L. 
White,  Co.  E. 

Wyoming— E.  A.  DeWolf  and  Abraham 
R  Inker. 


Parsons— Ceo.  H.  Knight,  Co.  F;  Lieut. 
John  D.  Colvin,  U.  S.A.,  Co.  G. 

Plains— Corp.  W.  S.  Stark,  Co.  G;  A.  J. 
Scott,  Co.  K. 

Edvrardsville— Corp.  Thos.  A.  Edwards, 
Co.  I;  John  J.  Morrison. 

CURIOUS  OJ,D  ACCOUNT  HOOK. 


One  of  the  Outlying  Districts  of  Old  Uu- 
zerne,  where  Quarts  of  Whisky  were  Re- 
quired for  Road  iiuihiim;  in  IHicl-suiiuner. 

[Athens  Daily  News,  July  '23,  1889.] 

Mrs.  Emma  Ball,  of  East  Troy,  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  curious  relic  of  old  times — a  road 
book,  or  pathmaster's  duplicate,  of  Burling- 
ton, when  Burlington  Township  embraced 
what  is  now  Troy  and  West  Burlington,  and 
eight  years  before  this  county  ceased  to  be  a 
part  of  Luzerne  County  and  became  Ontario 
County  and  ten  years  before  it  became  Brad- 
ford County.    The  duplicate  opens  in  1S02. 

The  highest  amount  assessed  in  1802  was 
S5  against  Moses  Calkins,  $4.50  against  Wm, 
McKain,  and  $4  against  Nath.  Allen.  The 
duplicate  was  written  in  a  cramped  hand. 
In  1803  the  pathmasters  were  Noahdiah  Ken- 
dall, Moses  Calkins  and  Joseph  Ballard.  In 
1S04  Nathaniel  Allen  was  supervisor  and  the 
book  very  neatly  kept. 

In  1805  Nathaniel  Allen  was  still  super- 
visor, and  a  memorandum  of  credit  for  $1 
was  given  for  going  to  Towanday.  In  1805 
$32  was  received  and  $34.40  of  work  done. 
On  Monday,  Oct.  21,  is  the  entry  "for  whiskie 
for  hands  at  E.  Godard's,  55  cents."  Oct.  2, 
received  by  order  from  Luzerne  County,  on 
the  road  tax,  $100,  by  county  orders  from 
commissioner  of  Lycoming,  $140.56.  The 
prices  paid  for  work  were  from  33  to  50  cents 
for  a  half  day. 

In  1806  charges  were  for  "self,  team  and 
plow  one  day,  $2."  "One  quart  of  whiskie, 
50  cents."  "July  6,  1S07,  two  quarts  of  whis- 
kie," and  "July  7,  one  quart  of  same,"  show 
that  the  fervid  effects  of  the  Fourth  were  still 
felt.  The  charge  fur  warning  out  the  people 
had  increased  from  50  cents  in  1803  to  75 
cents  in  1807.  "To  going  to  Williamsport 
after  tax  on  unseated  land"  is  charged  at  $3. 


A  Valnahle  Autograph    of  Washington. 

In  C.  E.  Butler's  store  is  an   autograph  of 
Washington    that    attracts    attention.     It  is 
nicely  framed  and  is  the  outside  half  of  a 
letter  written  to  Col.   Zebulon  Butler.     Some 
one  has  appropriated   the  letter    itself  but 
the    outer  wrapper  reads  like  this: 
In  Public  Service. 
To 
Col.  Zebulon  Butler, 

commanding  at 

Wyoming. 
Geo.  Washington. 
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THE    CHANGED  TIMES. 

Popes*  Rend  by  Sheldon  Keynoldn,  Hsq.,  At 
the  Lia-'jt  Meeting  of  the  Wyoming  Com- 
memorative Association,  July  3,   1SS9. 

From  the  records  and  history  of  the  times 
and  events  of  a  century  ago  we  may  form  a. 
fairly  correct  judgment  of  those  men  and 
women  who  undertook  and  successfully  car- 
ried out  the  settlement  of  Wyoming  and  the 
sacrifices,  privations  and  sufferings  they  en- 
dured in  its  accomplishment. 

They  did  not  come  here  in  the  spirit  or  for 
the  purpose  of  conquest—to  displace  others 
and  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  But  they 
came  by  the  sanction  of  the  law  undes  a 
claim  of  right,  peaceably,  if  possible,  to  take 
up  the  waste  and  unoccupied  territory  that 
they  had  purchased,  and  to  build  homes  and 
earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

They  were  men  chiefly  of  Xew  England 
birth,  from  Connecticut  and  lUiode  Island, 
together  with  a  small  company  from  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.  In  their  traditions  and 
teachings  they  represented  the  best  type  of 
the  American  colonist:  they  had  been  bied 
under  the  influences  of  the  Christian  church; 
they  had  imbibed  the  stern  virtues  of  the 
Puritan  and  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian. 
They  possessed  a  reverence  for  religion,  a 
love  of  learning,  and  a  respect  and  obedience 
for  the  law.  In  their  daily  lives  they  ex- 
hibited the  qualities  of  industry,  energy  of 
purpose,  resolution,  courage,  and  a  tenacity 
for  their  rights,  together  with  a  rare  perse- 
verance in  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of 
them.  They  brought  with  them  in  their 
migration  their  minister,  of  the  gospel 
and  the  school  teacher,  and  estab- 
lished their  places  of  worship  and  their 
schools.  In  the  division  of  the  lands  they 
set  apart  a  certain  portion  for  the  support  of 
these  institutions,  in  addition  to  a  general 
tax  levied  and  at  plied   for  the  same  purpose. 

The  enterprise  they  had  undertaken  was 
the  recovery  and  settlement  of  a  tract  of 
country  '-00  miles  or  more  distant  from  their 
homes;  beyond  the  furthest  onposts,  and  in 
an  almost  unknown  wilderness;  a  region 
dominated,  as  they  soon  learned,  by  the  hos- 
tile Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  and  claimed 
by  the  Proprietary  Government  as  lying 
within  its  charter  limits.  They  appreciated 
tue  magnitude  of  their  undertaking  and 
eareful'y  r-onsidered  the  serious  results  liable 
to  follow  the  assertion  of  their  rights,  but 
they  persevered.  Although  Wyorning  was 
nominally  wirhin  the  jurisdiction  of 
Connecticut  the  distance  from  the 
seat  of  government  was  so  great, 
and  communication  so  difficult  as 
practically  to  cut  off  this  region  from  the 
protection  of  the  laws  and  operation  of  the 
courts.  They  found  a  remedy  for  this  defect 
in  the  adoption  of  a    code    of    laws    of  their 


own  framing  which  all  the  male  inhabitants 
over  21  years  of  age  were  required  to  sub- 
scribe to.  Under  these  laws  they  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  the  government  of  the 
community. 

They  provided  also  for  the  defense  of  the 
infant  colony,  exposed  as  it  was  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  incursion  of  the  savage  foe,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  frequent  attacks  by  the 
adverse  claimants  of  the  land,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  block  houses  and  stockades  in  the 
several  townships  and  assigned  its  garrison 
to  each.  The  militia  organization  was  per- 
fected by  the  enrollment  of  all  available  men 
of  the  settlement. 

In  a  remarkably  brief  space  of  time  this 
company  of  men,  overcoming  the  many  and 
great  natural  obstacles  incident  to  their  un- 
dertaking, and  triumphing  over  the  forces 
sent  against  them  and  those  they  met  on  the 
way,  had  established  themselves  in  this  ter- 
ritory,had  framed  and  adopted  a  code  of  laws, 
organized  a  civil  government,  enrolled  a 
military  force,  garrisoned  the  places  of 
defense,  established  churches  and  schools, 
laid  out  highways,  reduced  the  forest  and 
brought  the  soil  under  a  state  of  cultivation 
and  productiveness.  Under  the  genius  of 
this  people  there  arose  at  once  iu  the  wilder- 
ness a  moral,  vigorous  and  orderly  state.  It 
did  not  grow  from  smaller  beginnings,  nor 
did  it  attain  its  maturity  and  strength  by 
slow  and  continuous  increments,  but  like 
Minerva  it  sprang  into  being  fully  armed  and 
equipped.  Remarkable  as  was  its  rise,  no 
less  remarkable  was  its  survival  in  all  its 
essential  elements  throughout  the  whole 
category  of  wars,  sickness  and  flood.  It  was 
permanent  in  its  character    and  remained. 

The  Connecticut  settlers,  as  they  were  call- 
ed, had  the  faculty  of  impressing  upon  the 
creation  of  their  energies  their  own  charac- 
teristics, one  of  which  was  a  certain  staying 
power.  Disaster  and  desolation  swept  the 
settlement  time  and  again,  and  obliterated 
all  else.  But  the  Connecticut  settlers  were 
never  entirely  dislodged.  They  never  re- 
laxed their  firm  grasp.  There  was  no  quality 
of  permanence  in  their  absenteeism,  and 
they  never  went  away  of  their  own  volition. 

Inured  to  physical  labor  and  ac-ustomed 
to  the  use  of  arms  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
war  by  reason  oJ  their  services  to  their 
country  at  Quebec,  the  Havanas,  and  the 
Indian  warfare  of  the  border,  they  were  pe- 
culiarly well  equipped  for  maintaining  this 
unequal  contest.  The  persistent  energy  that- 
marked  the  progress  of  their  ancestors  in  the 
settlement  of  New  England  in  like  manner 
characterized  all  their  own  efforts  against  the 
enemies  and  natural  obstacles  they  encoun- 
tered here. 

The  men  and  women  who  could  accomplish 
a  work    of  the    magnitude  that  I    have  here 
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imperfectly  indicated  aro  worthy  of  the  high- 
est commendation.  They  may  have  been 
poor;  many  of  them  uneducated:  soruo  in- 
deed may  fall  belowthe  rank  of  merit  seen  in 
their  works.  But  as  a  community,  a  body 
politic,  they  exhibit  in  the  highest  degree 
.tho  virtues  of  that  standard  of  excellence 
that  we  recognize  in  the  ideal  American  citi- 
zen. 

Tho  tide  of  events  has  brought  many 
changes  since  these  primitive  times.  Com- 
petence has  succeeded  want ;  the  cottage  lias 
given  place  to  th9  mansion  house:  the  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
valley  and  the  march  of  modern  enterprise 
and  improvement  have  modified  many  of  the 
features  of  the  landscape. 

There  are  other  changes,  however,  less 
observable,  but  more  important  and  signi- 
ficant. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  people  was 
their  patriotism;  the  love  of  country  in 
its  more  comprehensive  sense.  They  felt 
themselves  to  be  a  part  of  a  complex  organ- 
ization which  could  perfectly  perform  its 
functions  only  through  the  proper 
action  of  all  its  members;  that  the  public  wel- 
fare rested  upon  the  active  and  willing  co- 
operation of  all  those  whose  interests  were 
involved  in  its  support;  they  recognized  in 
advance  the  truth  of  that  principle  an- 
nounced by  Abraham  Lincoln  that  the 
government  they  were  helping  to  establish 
was  to  be  a  government  from  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people.  Holding  such 
belief,  their  patriotism  assumed  a  dual  form. 
One  phase  of  it  was  shown  in  the  eager  en- 
listment of  the  number  who  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  a  number  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  In  fact  it  in- 
cluded nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the 
settlement. 

Another  and  a  more  rare  quality  of  their 
patriotism  is  seen  in  their  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  all  the  duties  imposed  by  their 
civil  organization— responsibilities  and  bur- 
dens self  imposed,  they  fulfilled  their  re- 
quirements soberly,  earnestly;  in  the  guard 
and  watch  and  in  the  frequent  assemblages 
of  the  town  meeting.  They  gave  their  time 
and  energies  to  the  public  weal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  decadence  of 
this  principle,  the  principle  that  enforces 
the  strict  observance  of  duties  public 
in  their  nature,  the  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  to  the  affairs  that 
concern  his  citizenship  is  one  of  the  signifi- 
cant changes  worthy  of  remark  and  which 
makes  pertinent  and  appropriate  in  this  con- 
nection the  words  "Tempora  mutantur.'"  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  much  of  the  success  of  the 
settlers  of  Wyoming  was  owing  to  the  ob- 
servance of  these  duties,  and  it  "is  not  diffi- 
cult by  way  of  contrast  to  estimate  the  mag- 
nitude   of   the   evils    growing  up  in    these 


changed  times  through  the  disregard  of  thi* 
wholesome  principle.  We  suffer  under 
heavy  taxation:  we  lament  the  fraud 
that  taints  the  ballot:  we  are 
shocked  at  the  hordes  of  the  ignorant  and 
vicious  that  seek  our  shores,  ami  we  grio\«' 
over  a  system  of  laws  that  accords  to  them 
the  right  of  suffrage  by  which  they  become 
doubly  dangerous  to  American  institutions. 
Wo  grieve  and  regret  in  respect  to  these 
things,  and  we  do  little  else.  We  would  do 
well  to  seek  inspiration  from  the  men  in 
whose  honor  we  have  met  here  and  consider 
what  they  endured  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  rights,  and  what  they  did  to  dignify 
American  citizenship.  And  we  might  re- 
flect upon  the  manner  of  their  life  and 
death,  and  learn  in  what  degree  we  are 
guided  by  the  principles  that  governed  their 
actions.  *  The  seal  of  approbation  has  been 
set  upon  their  works.  Their  influences  sur- 
vive. 

It.  is  said  that  man  possesses  a  certain 
worldly  immortality,  consisting  in  the  rever- 
ence in  which  his  name  is  held.  The  good 
and  great  live  according  to  their  merits  for 
generations  or  throughout  all  time,  and  their 
memories  are  held  in  respect  and  honor  in 
the  measure  in  which  their  deeds  have  con- 
tributed to  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 
Applying  this  thought  to  these  men  of 
Wyoming  they  should  live  in  the  grateful  re- 
membrance of  future  generations,  and  their 
patriotism,  their  resolution,  their  valor  and 
their  endurance  gain  luster  through  the  lapse 
of  time. 
."Time  bt  tt'ne  impression  stronger  makes 

"As  streams  their  channel:*  deeper  wear.'' 

Bravery/heroism,  suffering  and  death  are 
the  incidents  of  all  battles.  To  these  inci- 
dents in  the  battle  of  Wyoming  is  added  a 
sentiment  of  deep  and  touching  pathos  aris- 
ing from  the  manner  and  circumstances  of 
the  death  of  most  of  those  who  took  part  in 
the  engagement. 

"They  were  chiefly  the  undisciplined,  the 
vouthful,  the  aged  spared  through  ineffi- 
ciency from  the  distant  ranks  of  the  Repub- 
lic." 

They  had  sheltered  their  families  in  a 
neighboring  stockade  as  a  means  of  slight 
protection  while  they  went  out  to  meet  the 
enemy.  After  the  battle,  when  the  day  was 
lost  and  retreat  cut  off.  the  thought  of  their 
helpless  families,  the  knowledge  that  their 
mothers,  their  wives  and  children,  far  re- 
moved from  human  aid,  were  exposed  to  the 
mercy  of  a  merciless  and  savage  foe  embit- 
tered their  last  moments  and  rendered  more 
poignant  the  prolonged  agony  of  their  death. 

This  monument,  under  whose  shadow  we 
are  met,  but  marks  the  place  of  their  tragic 
death  and  burial.  Their  true  monument. 
their  last  memorial,  is  the  many  virtues  of 
their  heroic  lives. 
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....HEATH  OF  MBS,  COL.  BOWMAN. 

Another  Break   lu    »    Family    Who    Have 
Lived    for    a    Century    in    WIIkea-Barre 

unri  Who  Have  Otaiingitishcd  Thea<8elvea 
In  Mllitnry  Life. 

The  eommuDity  will  be  pained  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Col.  Bowman,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  early  hours  of  Friday,  Oct.  4. 
Mrs.  Bowman  was  taken  ill  in  February 
last  and  her  decline  has  been  uninterrupted 
since  that  time,  except  a  temporary  improve- 
ment during  the  summer  at  Long  Branch. 
About  the  first  ol  August  a  change  for  the 
worse  ensued  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
end  was  not  far  distant.  Coming  as  far  as 
Glen  Summit  she  stayed  a  fortnight  there 
but  without  improvement.  The  last  few 
months  of  her  life,  particularly  the  last  few 
weeks,  were  attended  with  great  suffering, 
and  when  death  came  it  was  as  a  welcome 
visitor.  Her  trouble  was  enlargement  of  the 
liver,  the  pressure  from  which  upon  the 
lungs  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  lie  down. 
Her  sufferings  were  very  great  and  as  the 
end  approached  she  was  entirely  resigned, 
and  alter  making  known  her  last  wishes, 
passed  peacefully  out  of  life,  surrounded  by 
her  several  daughters  and  other  members  of 
the  family. 

Mrs.  Bowman's  maiden  name  was  Marie 
Louise  Colin.  Her  father,  Antonio  Colin, 
was  of  Huguenot  extraction,  and  lived  at 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  at  which  place  deceased  was 
born,  and  where  she  resided  until  her  mar- 
riage in  1835  to  Col.  ^then  Lieut.)  A.  H. 
Bowman,  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  then  sta- 
tioned at  that  point.  She  subsequently  lived 
at  the  various  stations  of  her  husband- 
Charleston,  Memphis,  Washington  and  West 
Point,  but  resided  at  the  homestead  in  this 
city  since  his  death,  25  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Bowman  was  a  woman  of  rare  attain- 
ments. At  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  was 
one  of  the  noted  beauties  of  the  South,  and 
her  parents  being  Spanish  she  had  an  entire 
familiarity  with  that  language.  When  to  her 
beauty  and  native  grace  was  added  a  thor- 
ough education,  it  may  well  be  imagined 
that  she  was  richly  endowed  for  ctn  entro 
into  the  best  circles  oi  the  brilliant  society 
into  which  her  proud  husband  introduced 
her.  Mrs.  Bowman  adorned  any  assembly 
to  which  she  lent  her  presence. 

Those  sunny  days  of  youth  were  followed 
by  cloud  after  cloud  of  sorrow  and  bereave- 
ment. She  followed  to  trie  grave  her  hus- 
band, her  son  Charles,  iike  his  father  a 
brilliant  engineer  in  the  U.  S.  Army;  her 
only  remaining  son,  Alexander  Hamilton 
Bowman,  known  to  his  friends  as  Sandy 
Bowman,  and  whose  handsome  faee  blanch- 
ed with  death  before  the  roses  of  youth  had 
had  time  to  fade  from  his  checks;  child  after 
child,  nine  in  all,  who  were  snatched  from 


her  fond  grasp,  and  last  of  all  her  grandson. 
Miles  B.  McA.le.stm-,  the  pride  of  her  ad- 
vancing years,  who  died  a  year  or  two  ago 
while  a  school  boy  in  Wilkes-Barre  and 
making  his  home  with  her.  Under  all  these 
crushing  afflictions  and  others  Mrs.  Bow- 
man bore  bravely  up,  though  each  blow  left 
her  less  strong  than  before  to  stand  erect 
under  the  storms  of  affliction. 

For  the  last  two  years  she  has  had  a  genial 
companion  in  her  loneliness  in  the  person  of 
a  grandniece,  Miss  Eulalie  Norris,  a  South- 
ern girl  attending  school  in  Wilkes-Barre. 
Though  her  daughters  were  widely  scattered, 
Mrs.  Bowman  either  visited  them  or  had 
visits  from  them  every  year. 

She  was  a  devoted  wife,  a  loving  mother,  a 
kind  neighbor.  A  kind  and  sympathetic 
friend,  her  hand  was  always  readyto  respond 
to  the  call  of  humanity.  She  was  a  life-long 
communicant  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
it  was  largely  through  her  efforts  and  those 
of  her  daughters  that  Calvary  Sunday 
School,  now  a  flourishing  mission,  was  es- 
tablished some  18  years  ago. 

Her  surviving  children  are  Eulalie,  wile  of 
Capt.  J.  H.  Rollins,  U.  S.  A.,  Columbia,  Mo.; 
Louise  B.,  wife  of  Col.  E.  S.  Otis,  U.  S.  A.. 
Fort  Assiniboine,  Montana;  and  Lizzie,  wife 
of  H.  Corbit  Ogden,  of  New  York  City.  AH 
these,  as  well  as  Col  Otis,  were  Vy  her  bed- 
side when  she  passed  away. 

Mrs.  Bowman  was  77  years  of  age. 

THE    BOWMAN    FAMILY. 

The  husband  of  deceased  was  Alexander 
Hamilton  Bowman,  sixth  child  of  Capt. 
Samuel  Bowman.  He  was  born  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  in  ISOo  and  died  in  the  same  city  when 
62  years  of  age.  He  was  by  nature  and  edu- 
cation a  military  man,  graduating  from 
West  Point  in  1825,  third  in  a  class  of  thirty- 
seven.  He  was 'on  coast  duty  in  the  South 
from  182(5  to  1851.  During  this  period  he 
superintended  the  erection  of  Fort  Sumter. 
in  Charleston  Harbor.  In  May,  1851,  he  was 
made  instructor  of  practical  military  en- 
gineering at  West  Point  and  from  1861  to  his 
fatal  illness  in  1864  he  served  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  West  Point  Academy.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  ranked  as  "lieutenant 
colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army.  His 
second  son,  Charles  S.  Bowman,  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  I860  and  served  in  the  U. 
S.  Cavalry  until  his  death  in  1867,  in  Texasj 
at  which  time  he  ranked  as  brevet  major. 

Col.  A.  H.  Bowman  was  a  brother  of  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Bowman,  who  became  dis- 
tinguished as  a  bishop  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  Samuel  Bowman  was 
horn  in  Wilkes-Barre  in  1800,  and  previous 
to  embracing  theology,  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Luzerne  Bar.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1861,  he  was  assistant  bishop 
of  Pennsylvania,  under  Bishop  Potter.  He 
had  previously— In  1847— been  elected  to  the 
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bishopric  of  Indiana,  but  declined  the  honor. 
A  Bister  of  Col.  and  Bishop  Bowman  was 
Ellen  Stuart  Bowman,  who  married  Rev.  Dr. 
May,  an  early  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  (1827-1337)  and  subsequently  profes- 
sor of  church  history  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Alexandria,  his  death  occurring 
in  1SC3. 

The  Bowmans  come  of  Kovolutionary 
Btock.  Col.  A.  H.  Bowman's  father,  Samuel 
Bowman,  was  one  of  seven  brothers  who 
served  in  the  Continental  Army,  one  being 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  Junction. 
Capt.  Samuel  Bowman  was  one  of  the  Lex- 
ington minute-men  and  served  throughout 
the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  spe- 
cial guards  of  Major  Andre  after 
the  lattor's  capture  and  supported 
him  to  the  gallows.  After  the  war  Capt, 
Samuel  Bowman  came  to  Wilkes-Barre  (1786) 
and  erected  a  house  on  what  has  ever  since 
been  called  Bowman's  hill,  and  which  has 
been  the  family  estate  up  to  the  present  time, 
both  Col.  A.  E.  Bowman  and  his  wife  having 
died  there.  During  his  subsequent  life 
Samuel  was  prominent  in  public 
affairs  until  1800,  after  which  time 
he  lived  upon  his  farm  in  North 
Wilkes-Barre.  Hemet  his  death  in  1818  by 
being  gored  by  a  bull.  Hisbrother,  Ebenezer, 
had  followed  "him  to  Wilkes-Barre,  He  too 
had  been  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  He  be- 
came a  lawyer  and  was  one  of  the  four  first 
attorneys  practicing  in  Wilkes-Barre,  prior 
to  1787,  when  the  Luzerne  courts  became  or- 
ganized. Their  sister,  Mary,  who  never  mar- 
ried, was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Home  for  Friendless  Children  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  a  similar  institution  in  Lancaster, 
where  her  brother,  Samuel,  was  preaching. 
She  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  first 
Sunday  school  in  Wilkes-Barre.  as  described 
by  Calvin  Par-sons  in  the  Historical  Record, 
vol.  3,  page  03.  Another  brother  was  Will- 
iam L.  Bowman,  a  prominent  business  man 
in  his  time. 

FLOWERS    ON    THE     COFFIN. 

Mr*.  Bowman  Laid  to  Re*l  in  ffollenback 
Cemetery — An  Old  Family  No  Longer 
Represented  In  Wilkes-Barre. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Mrs.  M.  L.  Bow- 
man, widow  of  Col.  A.  H.  Bowman,  took 
place  Monday  afternoon  from  her  late  resi- 
dence. Rev.  H.  E.  Hayden  officiated  and 
spoke  with  great  feeling.  He  related  that 
Mrs.  Bowman,  who  had  not  been  apprised  of 
the  gravity  of  her  condition,  felt  the  ap- 
proach of  death  and  called  her  children 
around  her  and  bade  them  a  loving  farewell. 
She  expressed  no  regret  that  death  was  ap- 
proaching and  no  fear.  H^r  in  ellectual 
powers     were     unclouded     and    her   faith 


supreme.    She  asked    to    hear  her  favorite 
hymn, 

"Abide  with  n  c,  fast  falls  the  even  tide." 
Then  remarking,  "This  is  my  even  tide," 
she    peacefully    folded    her    hands  over  her 
breast,  the  minister  said,  and  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus. 

The  singing  was  by  a  quartet  from  St. 
Stephen's  and  included  "Asleep  in  Jesus," 
"Abide  with  me."  and  "I  heard  a  voice." 
The  house  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers  and  plants  and  vines  and  the  casket 
was  hidden  beneath  a  profusion  of  floral 
tributes. 

The  coffin  was  carried  by  W.  L.  Conyng- 
ham,  Hon.  C.  A.  Miner,  Charles  Parrish,  C. 
P.  Hunt,  R.  C.  Shoemaker  and  A.  H.  MeClin- 
tock.  The  honorary  pall  bearers  were  Col. 
Charles  Dorrance,  N.  Butter,  Hon.  L.  D. 
Shoemaker,  Richard  Sharpe,  Josiah  Lewis 
and  A.  T.  McClintock.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  included  representatives  from  th« 
many  families  who  had  known  and  loved  de- 
ceased in  her  life  time.  Interment  was  in 
Hoilenback  Cemetery. 

Dead  After  Three  Years'  Illness. 

Mrs.  Peter  Ashelman  died  at  her  home  in 
Plainsville  Oct.  8th,  aged  57  years,  after  a 
lingering  illness  of  consumption.  Mrs. 
Ashelman  was  born  in  Exeter  Township,  and 
was  the  daughter  of  William  Lewis.  Her 
mother  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  SO  years. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Plainsville  M.  E. 
Church.  Besides  her  husband  she  is  survived 
by  five  daughters  and  a  son,  all  living  at 
Plainsville — Margaret,  wife  of  W.  C.  Creasy; 
Adelia,  wife  of  John  Flaherty;  and  their 
daughters  at  homo,  Ida,  Eva  and  Susie;  and 
a  son,  Harlow  D.  Deceased  has  a  brother 
living  at  Plainsville,  a  sister  living  in  Kansas, 
Mrs.  Ruhama  Williams,  and  another  sister, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Hopkins,  living  in  Mil  ford 
Center,  Ohio. 

A  Ripe  Old   A se. 

Tuesday,  Oct,  1,  P.  S.  Croop,  of  Factory- 
ville,  Wyoming  Co.,  died  of  old  age.  He 
was  born  in  Hanover  Township,  Luzerne  Co.. 
in  1801,  and  was  consequently  SS  years  of 
age.  He  married  and  left  there  for  his 
present  home  50  years  ago.  His  wife  was 
also  a  native  of  Newport  Township,  and  died 
a  little  over  a  year  ago.  They  have  a  family 
of  five  children,  Mrs.  Frank  Long,  of  Sher- 
man Street,  Wilkes-Barre;  Cyrus  W.  Croop. 
formerly  clerk  of  the  Luzerne  House.  Wilkes- 
Barre;  three  of  the  sons  in  Mershead 
City.  Southern  California — Stephen.  Zacha- 
riah  and  William  Croop.  The  funeral  took 
place  on  Thursday  at  2  o'clock,  from  the 
home  near  Factoryville. 
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A  Bcuutli'ul  Union  Service  \u  Memory  ol 
ihe  Jbate  Dr.  Olin,  ai  lUe  First  M.  E. 
Church. 

Soft  and  low  the  strains  of  hymn  No.  901 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  audience  in  the  First 
M.  E.  Church  Sunday  afternoon,  Sept.  29: 
"Servant  of  God,  well  done, 

The  glorious  warfare's  tvawt ■; 
The  battle's  lough*:,  the  race  is  won. 
And  thou  art  crowned  at  last." 

It  was  a  representative  audience,  composed 
of  members  of  all  denominations  who  had 
gathered  to  listen  to  to  the  tributes  from 
friend,  companion  and  co-worker  with  the 
late  Dr.  \Y.  H.  Olin.  The  exercises  were 
impressive  and  as  each  speaker  mentioned 
additional  traits  of  character  in  the  life  of 
the  dead  preacher,  gathered  from  personal 
association,  he  was  pictured  as  a  truly  great 
man. 

After  the  singing  of  the  hynm  the  audience 
bowed  and  Kev.  J.  E.  Bone  led  in  prayer,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said  "We  know,  0 
Lord,  that  thou  canst  carry  on  the  work 
though  the  workmen  fall.  Thou  hast  taken 
from  us  a  Moses,  O  give  us  a  Joshua?  thou 
hast  called  away  an  Elijah,  let  his  mantle 
fall  upon  Elisha." 

Dr.  Phillips  made  but  a  few  remarks  in 
speaking  of  Dr.  Olin's  devout  Christian 
character.  "We  loved  him  as  a  man,  we 
trusted  him  as  a  Christian,  wo  honored  him 
as  a  minister  of  the  word,  and  now  for  a 
moment  we  pause  to  think  of  him." 

Dr.  Van  Sehoick  spoke  of  Dr.  Olin  as  a 
presiding  elder.  For  seventeen  and  a  half 
years,  he  said,  he  held  that  office,  a  term  ex- 
ceeded in  length  by  only  two  others,  Zac- 
hariah  Parker  and  William  Bixby.  This  of- 
fice is  one  of  the  most  laborious  in  the 
church,  and  Dr.  Olin  in  it  did  tremendous 
work.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to 
work  in  the  interest  of  superannuated 
preachers  and  mission  work.  The  speaker 
then  read  a  pen  pictuio  of  Dr.  Olin  which  he 
had  written*  and  published  in  a  Methodist 
journal  many  years  ago.  As  a  preacher,  said 
he,  his  sermons  were  addressed  more  to  the 
head  than  to  the  heart.  They  were  of  the 
argumentative  kind.  The  best  memorial  we 
can  give  will  be  to  carry  forward  the  work 
for  which  he  manifested  such  great  concern 
— making  comfortable  the  worn  out  preachers 
and  sending  the  gospel  of  salvation  to  every 
foreign  land. 

W.  W.  Loomis  spoke  of  him  as  a  preacher. 
His  remarks  were  eloquent  and  he  paid  many 
a  glowing  tribute  to  his  ministerial  work.  He 
came  here  us  a  preacher  in  1S74,  said  Mr. 
Loomis.  He  came  as  a  stranger,  but  his 
fame  preceded  him.  As  a  pastor  he  was  re- 
liable. He  may  not  have  possessed  that 
versatility  of  genius,  that  adaptability  to 
reach  the* feelings  that  pre-eminently  charac- 


terize some  men,  but  he  sought  the  heart  and 
endeavored  to  explain  and  strike  home  the 
great  truths.  To  the  sick  ho  was  a  kind 
minister,  for  the  poor  he  always  had  great 
consideration,  and  he  will  by  them  be  held 
in  loving  remembrance.  There  is  a  dignity 
in  the  ministration  of  a  man  of  God.  Not 
only  do  the  words  spoken  from  the  desk 
touch  those  tender  chords  that  vibrate  from 
God  to  man,  but  it  is  also  the  intense  and 
sympathetic  feeling  that  reaches  into  men's 
souls.  Dr.  Olin  ministered  to  us  for  three 
years  and  then  became  a  presiding  elder.  In 
all  his  work  it  was  evident  that  he  was  a  man 
of  God. 

Dr.  Hodge  spoke  of  Dr.  Olin  as  a  citizen. 
It  was  my  privilege,  he  said,  for  «evon  years 
to  know  him  as  a  man,  as  a  worker  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Father.  Dr.  Hodge  was  im- 
pressed with  his  vigor,  his  lofty  purpose,  hi.* 
courage,  and  Christian  zeal."  No  person 
could  listen  to  or  associate  with  him  with- 
out being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  man  of  uncommon  mental  endow- 
ment. I  learned  to  respect  Dr.  Olin  and  I 
mean  to  pay  a  high  tribute  to  him  when  I 
s?iy  that  with  our  seven  years'  acquaintance 
I  observed  that  he  stood  out  among  men.  He 
was  more  than  a  preacher.  He  felt  his 
ability  to  go  forth  as  a  leader  among  men  in 
great  moral  questions.  It  was  this  nobleness 
of  purpose  that  led  him  to  accept 
political  office,  not  for  praise  but  for 
his  desire  to  serve  men.  He  carried  into 
his  political  life  his  Christian  character 
and  retired  from  it  with  the 
respect  of  his  fellow  men.  He  lacked  not 
the  courage  to  do  a  thing  when  he  thought 
he  was  in  the  right.  Above  all  he  was  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Ho  was  a 
positive  man.  I  differed  from  him  in  some 
things,  but  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  re- 
spected him  for  his  earnestness  of  conviction, 
his  honesty,  his  courage.  He  was  a  blessing 
in  every  community  in  which  he  lived  and 
now  has  been  called  to  wear  a  crown  which 
fadeth  not  away. 

Rev.  Mr.  Griffin  spoke  of  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  life.  He  said  it  will  bo  thirty 
years  next  April  when  he  first  met  Dr.  Olin  at 
Oneida  Conference.  He  now  would  look  at 
him  as  standing  out  among  the  stalwart 
men  of  God.  I  respected  him  fur 
his  firm  adherence  to  what  I  be- 
lieved to  bo  his  honest  con- 
viction. Mr.  GriiTin  spoke  of  his  conversion 
forty  years  ago  and  then  of  the  last  da\s  of 
his  life.  He  read  this  short  dispatch  to  Mrs. 
Olin  from  Michigan,  --William  is  dead.1'  It 
was  by  mistake  addressed  to  "Mrs.  Owen," 
and  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended 
could  not  imagine  that  it  was  her  husband 
whom  it  mentioned.  Not  until  the  casket 
was  carried  into  the  house  at  Binghamton 
did  she  realize  that  her  husband  was  dead, 
Mr.  Griffin  then  read  a  letter  describing  hU 
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sudden  illness  and  death.  Re  preached  his 
lafct  serinon  where  he  preached  the  first,  and 
has  ceased  his  fruitful  work  among  men. 
Mr.  Griffin  offered  prayer  and  the  audience 
was  dismissed  after  singing  the  hymn  begin- 
ning, "How  blest  the  righteous  when  he 
dies." 

Death   of  a  Brilliant  KnKlneer. 

The  whole  country  is  sincerely  scrry  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  Capt.  W.  R.  Jones,  the 
able  and  brave  manager  of  the  Edgar  Thom- 
son Steel  Works,  which  occurred  on  Sept. 
28.  as  a  result  of  burns  received  in  the  re- 
cent accident  at  Braddock. 
•  Capt.  William  Richard  Jones  was  born  in 
Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  Feb.  28,  1839.  He  was 
the  elder  child  of  Rev.  John  G.  Jones,  who 
emigrated  to  this  country  fioni  Wales  in 
1832.  His  father's  poor  health  compelled 
him  to  begin  work  at  the  age  of  10,  when  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  Crane  Iron  Co.,  of 
Catasauqua. 

In  July,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
Oo;  A,  133d  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and 
was  promoted  to  corporal.  He  was  badly 
hurt  at  the  crossing  of  the  Rapidan  before 
the  battle,  but  refused  to  leave  the  ranks,  al- 
though suffering  greatly.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term  he  re-entered  the  service  of  the 
Cambria  Iron  Co. 

In  the  capacity  of  commander  of  the  Bal- 
timore Provost  Guard  Captain  Jones  be- 
haved with  his  usual  tact  and  courage,  and 
was  publicly  complimented  by  General  Lew 
Wallace. 

Honorably  mustered  out  June  17,  1805,  he 
again  entered  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  as 
assistant  to  the  chief  engineer,  and  as  such 
assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  Cambria 
Company's  Bessemer  steel-converting  and 
blooming-mill  plants.  He  subsequently  be- 
came, master  mechanic,  and  finally  general 
superintendent  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel 
Company  and  directed  the  building  of  fur- 
naces A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  P  and  G,  the  third  of 
which  was  destined  to  become  the  cause  of 
his  untimely  end. 

His  improvements  and  inventions  have 
made  these  furnaces  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Captain  Jones'  inventions  are  as  numerous 
as  they  are  useful.  The  first  were  "A  Device 
for  operating  Ladles  in  Bessemer  Process," 
and  "Improvements  in  Hose  Couplings," 
patented  Dec.  12,  1876.  In  the  same  month 
he  also  patented  fastenings  for  Bessemer 
converters.  His  other  more  important  pat- 
ents were  washers  for  ingot  moulds,  1876; 
hotbeds  for  bending  rails,  1877;  apparatus 
for  compressing  ingots  while  casting  ingot 
molds,  1878;  cooling  roll  journals  and  shafts, 
1881;  feeding  appliance  for  rolling  mills  and 
art  of  making  railroad  bars,  1886;  appliance 
for  rolls,  apparatus  for  removing  and  setting 
rolls,  housing  caps    for  rolls,  roll    housings, 


1888;    and  apparatus   for    removing    ingot* 
rom  moulds,  1889. 
His   latest   and   greatest    invention    is   a 

method  for  mixing  metal  taken  from  blast 
furnaces  and  charged  into  two  receiving 
tanks.  Letters  patent  on  this  invention  have 
been  allowed,  but  are  not  yet  issued. 

In  18S8  Captain  Jones  was  appointed  con- 
sulting engineer  to  Carnegie,  Phipps  it  Co. 
He  was  a  member  of  the.  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers,  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Engineers' 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain.  He 
is  a  prominent  G.  A.  R.  member  and  was,  in 
1SS8,  chosen  Senior  Vice  Commander  of 
Pennsylvania.  Ho  was  a  Freemason  and  a 
staunch  Republican. 

Captain  Jones  had  four  children,  only  two 
of  whom  now  survive,  namely,  a  son,  W.  M. 
C.  Jone?,  now  engaged  as  engineer  in  the 
Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works,  and  a  daughter, 
Cora.  Both  children  have  attained  "their 
majority. 

Capt.  Jones,  of  Braddock. 

The  death  of  Capt.  Jones,  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works, 
ha^  plunged  the  city  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity 
in  deep  mourning.  The  deceased  was  a  man 
of  high  attainments  and  many  charities  and 
his  active  life  and  stirring  deeds  will  be  re- 
membered for  years.  He  was  born  in  this 
county  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  his  old  friends 
and  associates  to  know  that  he  acquitted 
himself  with  such  honor  and  ability  in  all  the 
walks  of  life.  The  Welsh  people  of  Alle- 
gheny County  found  in  him  a  great  friend, 
for  he  took  great  interest  in  their  choral  so- 
cieties. Whiie  not.  a  millionaire,  he  w:i^ 
very  rich,  the  income  from  his  patents  alone 
netting  him  from  $20,000  to  §30,000  a  year. 
His  salary  as  a  manager  of  the  steel  works 
was  $50,000  a  year. 

In  speaking  of  his  life  the  Pittsburg  Di.<- 
palcl,  says: 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  Capt.  Jones 
was  the  most  popular  man  in  Braddock,  and 
anyone  having  a  doubt  in  the  matter  would 
be  quickly  relieved  on  visiting  that  borough 
built  of  iron.  Everywhere  kindly  expressions 
of  pity  and  sympathy  were  heard  for  the  gal- 
lant soldier  on  his  deathbed,  and  everywhere 
were  allusions  made  to  his  goodheartedne««, 
his  kindness  to  his  men,  find  his  care  for  the 
suffering  and  the  poor,  ftiany  were  the  tales 
told  of  the  widows  and  orphans  whom  he 
had  succored,  and  whom  he  made  happy  in 
permanent  houses  of  their  own,  in  every  ",-ase 
drawing  on  his  private  resources  to  aid  in 
these  charitable  works,  and  doing  it  all  In  th« 
quiet,  business-like  way  so  characteristic  of 
the  man.  As  hn  himself  was  generous  and 
just,  he  desired  that  those  under  his  control 
should  be  likewise. 
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"Ono  instance  was  related,  dealing  with  au 
episode  that  occurred  durn,r  the  strike  of 
some  six  years  back.  At  that  rime  the  mwn 
who  were  out  were  at  the  end  of  their  re- 
sources and  often  wanted  food.  They  were 
obliged  to  run  long  bills  on  credit  with  pro- 
vision dealers  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Among  others  who  assisted  the  strikers  in 
this  way  was  an  old  and  disabled  former  em- 
ploye who,  alone  in  the  world,  eked  out  an 
existence  by  running  a  small  grocery  store. 

"Many  of  the  men,  when  work  was  finally 
resumed,  owed  him  sums  of  from  S~0  to  $70, 
but  declined  to  make  any  arrangements  for 
paying  him,  who  had  stood  by  thorn  in  their 
need.  After  bearing  with  them  for  three  or 
fouryears,  the  old  grocer  concluded  he  would 
state  his  case  to  the  captain.  He  did  so,  and 
each  of  the  delinquents  was  called  up  before 
the  gallant  soldier,  who  read  them  a  severe 
lecture  on  their  want  of  manliness  and  com- 
mon honesty,  and  concluded  by  informing 
them  that  unless  they  made  arrangements  to 
pay  off  their  indebtedness  in  monthly  in- 
stallments they  should  have  to  find  work 
elsewhere.  The  lesson  was  salutary,  and  the 
men  paid  up.  This  was  but  one  of  a  number 
of  similar  incidents  in  which  Captain  Jones 
exercised  his  power  for  the  protection  of  the 
injured. 

'  In  another  case  he  called  down  one  of  the 
bosses,  who  held  a  very  responsible  position, 
for  putting  in  relatives  and  friends  in  posi- 
tions regardless  of  their  fitness  and  over  the 
heads  of  more  deserving  men.*' 

All  of  the  Pittsburg  papers  print  columns 
of  facts  concerning  the  wonderful  success 
Mr.  Jones  achieved  as  an  engineer,  the 
patriotism  he  showed  during  the  Rebellion 
and  the  chsriiy  he  practiced  in  private  life. 
The  Times  prints  the  following  on  its  edi- 
torial page: 

"The  life  of  Win.  R.  Jones,  one  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  awful  calamity  at  the  Braddock 
mills,  who  has  since  died,  was  an  example 
that  others  in  whatever  employment  may 
profitably  study,  and  his  fate  was'  a  warning 
that  should  be  held  in  remembrance.  What 
he  achieved  and  by  it  became  the  most  im- 
portant man  connected  with  one  of  the  great- 
est iron  works  on  the  globe,  others  may  at 
least  attempt.  Falling  short  would  be  no  dis- 
credit, for  in  the  busy  world  of  great  actuali- 
ties there  are  recorded  fjw  successes  greater 
than  was  his.  Captain  Jones  was  a  great 
man  in  his  vocation,  which  was  great,  con- 
stantly doing  great  things.  He  was  an  actor 
in  connection  with  great  processes  that  pro- 
duced vast  results.  In  the  wheel  of  progress 
he  was  an  important  -poke,  and  his  employ- 
ers found  it  to  their  interest  to  make  his  in- 
come as  large  as  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  was  not  high  priced  at 
that.  He  was  earning  his  salary  when 
ho  was  overwhelmed.  His  fate  is  a 
warning,      because      lives      like      his      are 


too  valuable  for  thn  present  means  of  safety. 
The  warning  speaks  loudly  for  better  meant* 
of  security.  In  one  sense  the  lives  of  all  men 
are  equally  valuable.  Not  so,  however.  In 
the  light  iii  which  we  are  considering  Captain 
Jones.  In  that  light  ho  was  one  among  ten* 
ot  thousands.  He  died  an  active  worker 
amid  the  stupendous  actualities  in  which  ho 
lived.  Those  had  their  perils,  none  of  which 
did  he  shun.  As  one  who  goes  to  battle  and 
falls  may  be  said  to  die  as  might  be  expected 
that  he  would,  so  Captain  Jones' death  was 
in  a  mannernot  unlike  what  might  have  been 
logically  expected.  He  fell  on  the  field  whom 
he  wrought." 

A  HIJnmCN    DEATH. 

The    Wife    of    Principal    K.    L.    Scott    l>io* 
from  Heart  Trouble. 

The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Scott 
were  much  grieved  to  hear  of  her  sudden 
death  Wednesday,  Oct.  )i.  She  had  given 
birth  to  a  babe  about  a  week  ago,  but  was 
very  bright  and  well.  Wednesday,  however, 
the  nurse  heard  her  say,  "I  feel  'so  strange 
here,"  placing  her  hand  over  her  heart.  The 
nurse  noted  her  ashy  pallor,  and  at  once 
started  tor  assistance,  but  Sirs.  Scott  whs 
dead  before  the  nurse  could  get  out  of  the 
room.  The  cause  of  death  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  bloodclot  on  the  heart.  Deceased 
was  about  2$  years  old,  her  maiden  name  be- 
ing Miss  Daisy  McCarragher.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband  and  two  children- 
Elizabeth,  aged  3  years,  and  the  baby.  An- 
other child  died  several  months  ago.  The 
father  of  the  deceased,  Samuel  McCarragher. 
is  still  living.  Mrs.  Scott  is  said  to  have  had 
a  stroug  premonition  of  death. several  days 
ago,  though  having  no  apparent  cause.  She 
expressed  the  opiniDn  to  the  nurso. 

Crape  oh  Two  Store   I>oorn. 

J.  W.  Frantz,  of  Carverton,  died  about  S 
o'clock  Tuesday  Oct.  1,  after  over  two 
months  of  intense  suffering.  About  ten 
weeks  ago  he  was  kicked  by  a  horse  in  the 
abdomen  and  from  that  time  he  has  been 
confined  to  his  room.  Abscesses  formed  in 
the  abdomen,  finally  resulting  in  perforation 
of  the  intestine.  The  young  man  was  of 
most  estimable  character  and  was  a  thorough 
Christian.  Some  d-ys  ago  he  was  informed 
by  his  physician  that  he  could  not  recover. 
This,  instead  of  depressing  him,  had  the  con- 
trary effect.  He  was  entirely  resigned,  and 
nis  death  was  a  complete  triumph  ofChristian 
faith,  so  much  so  that  the  effect  upon  those 
who  attended  his  last  hours  was  noticeable. 
Deceased  was  2o  years  old  and  is  survived 
bv  his  mother,  who  is  now  »>S  vears  old.  Two 
sisters,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Sutherland  and  Mrs.  A.  E; 
Merrel,  as  also  two  brothers,  M.  H.  Frantz 
and  G.  L.  C.  Frantz,  of  Smith  &  Frantz,  live 
hi   Wilkes-Barre;  Mrs.    W.   H.  Jackson,  an- 
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other  sister,   lived   in  Pittston,  and  another 
brother,  Frank  Frantz,  lives  in  Ashley. 

George  T.  Bell  \vw  in  Lewistown  Tues- 
day attending  the  funeral  of  his  father,  also 
named  George  T.  Boll.  Deceased  was  78 
yoars  old  and  leaves  a  large  family. 

A     HAD     VISITATION. 


Dentd  Claim*  Mr*.  Abnun   .llarku,    l»iiu«li- 
ter  of  Sir.  and   Mm.  Isaac  Long. 

A  sad  and  heavy  blow  to  her  relatives  and 
many  friends  in  this  city  is  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Abram  Marks,  nee  Mis-.  Gertrude,  or  among 
her  friends,  Miss  Getta  Long,  daughter  of 
Isaac  Long.  All  of  last  week  she  hud  been 
at  the  store  of  her  father,  Isaac  Long,  at- 
tending to  her  usual  duties.  She  was  ill  and 
looked' deathly  white,  still  she  refused  to 
give  up  until  Friday  night,  when  she  made 
the  remark,  "I  will  go  home  now  and  rest, 
and  not  get  up  until  Monday."  She  did  as 
she  had  said,  but  her  condition  seemed  more 
serious  than  was  expected.  Physicians  were 
called  at  once;  and  on  Sunday  her  father  was 
summoned  from  the  synagogue  on  Washing- 
ton Street,  where  he  was  at  worship.  In- 
flammation of  the  bowels  set  in,  the  patient 
endured  terrible  suffering,  and  the  watchers 
did  not  leave  her  bedside.  Her  relatives 
were  much  encouraged  on  Tuesday  when  the 
fever  abated  and  the  outlook  seemed  bright. 
But  the  rally  was  only  temporary,  for  at 
evening  she  grew  worse  and  the  end  seemed 
near.  She  lingered  until  about  '3  o'clock 
Wednesday  morning,  0  t  9,  when  she  sunk 
into  her  last  sleep. 

She  would  have  been  married  five  years 
next  February,  but  since  her  marriage  she 
has  been  the  same  gentle  and  affectionate 
daughter,  and  to  her  parents  the  loss  is  ter- 
rible. They  wanted  her  promise  to  always 
remain  with  them,  even  after  they  should  en- 
ter their  handsome  new  residence  on  South 
Franklin  Street. 

Whatever  those  characteristics  are  that 
win  friends,  Mrs.  Marks  bad  them,  and  her 
social  and  domestic  relations  were  always 
happy  and  agreeable.  She  would  have  been 
26  years  of  age  Oct.  80.  The  immediate 
cause  of  death  was  peritonitis.  All  her  im- 
mediate relations  were  with  her  at  the  end, 
excepting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  Gimble,  of 
Milwaukee. 

TWO  CARRIAGE  LOADS  OF  FLOWERS. 

A  Eartxe  Concourse  of  Sorrowing  Friend* 
Pay  the  East  Tribute  of"  Respect  to  t  e 
Eate  Mrs.  Marks. 

One  of  the  largest  funerais  seen  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  was  that  of  Isaac  Long's  daughter. 
Getta,  Mrs.  Abram  Marks,  on  Friday,  Oct.  It. 
The  throng  of  sympathizing  friends  was  far 
too  large  tor  Mr.  Long's  residence,  capacious 
as  it  ia,  and    two  or    three  hundred  people 


occupied  the  ynrd  and  the  pavements.  Th« 
display  of  floral  emblems  was  profusion 
Itself.  All  who  passed  through  the  darkened 
parlor  where  the  dead  lay  agreed  that  its 
like  had  never  before  been  seen  in  YYjlkes- 
Bairo.  Every  conceivable,  emblem  iu 
flowers  had  been  prepared  by  loving  hand* 
and  the  very  walls  and  curtains  of  the  parlor 
were  hung  with  them. 

The  attendance  showed  iu  what  eeteem  the 
deceased  and  her  family  were  held.  Nearly 
every  nustness  place  in  town  was  represert- 
ed  by  one  or  more  persons.  Christian 
ministers— Bov.  Dr.  Hodge  and  Rev.  H.  E. 
Hayden — were  there  and  listened  to  the 
thrilling  words  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bundbaken,  as 
he  drew  lessons  from  the  sad  event  and  told 
of  the  noble  life  now  ended  all  too  soon. 
There  were  few  persons  who  were  not  moved 
to  tears  under  the  tenderness  of  his  words 
and  the  pathos  of  the  circumstances.  The 
services  were  entirely  in  English. 

After  the  services  were  concluded  an  op- 
portunity was  given  the  friends  to  take  a 
farewell  look  at  the  dead  wife.  It  was  ft 
beautiful  idea  that  had  obtained  in  preparing 
her  for  burial.  She  was  not  attired  in  the 
customary  shroud,  but  was  dressed 
for  life    —    not        for       death.        She 

wore         a         robe         of  India         silk 

and  silk  mulle — an  Empire  gown,  such  as 
would  be  worn  at  a  reception.  It  had  a  sur- 
plice waist  and  the  dainty  light  material  lay- 
in  rich  folds  down  the  front.  A  sash 
of  ribbon  encircled  her  waist  and  reaehed  to 
the  foot.  In  her  hand  was  a  bunch  of 
carnations  and  a  spray  of  maidenhair  fern. 
At  her  neck  was  a  bunch  of  flowers  and 
another  at  her  feet.  Except  that  the  featured 
bore  traces  of  the  suftering  that  had  been 
crowded  into  a  few  days,  the  appearance  was 
of  sweet  repose,  rather  than  of  death. 

The  coffin  was  carried  out  by  S.  Klopfer, 
A.  B.  Constine,  Herman  Burgunder,  Leo.  W. 
Long,  Simon  Shloss  and  Louis  Boyer. 
After  it  was  placed  in  the  hearse  they  tilled 
two  carriages  with  the  floral  emblems.  In- 
terment was  in  the  Jewish  Cemetery,  below 
town,  and  was  followed  by  a  large  concourse 
of  carriages. 

The  Eate  Isaac  Wood. 

The  Trenton  True  Mnerican  of  Sept.  28 
has  the  following  concerning  the  late  Isaac 
Wood,  whose  d^ath  occurred  oh  the  2?th: 

Isaac  Wood,  a  resident  of  Trenton  since 
1S0S  and  well  known  in  business  circles  be- 
cause of  his  strong  rtnancial  standing,  died 
at  his  summer  residence  at  Ocean  Grove  at 
half-past  one  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon,  in 
his  75th  year.  Mr.  Wood  had  be«n  in  poor 
health  for  nearly  three  years,  but  since  last 
Sunday  he  had  been  very  ill,  caused  by  a  se- 
vere cold  contracted. 

Mr.  Wood  was  born  in  England,  April  15, 
1815.     He  came  early  to  this  country  with  his 
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father  and  resided  at  Wilkes-Barre.  His 
father  was   largely   engaged    in  the  mining 

interests,  and  the  deceased  went  into  the 
iron  business  at  an  early  age.  Kg  was  con- 
nected with  the  Wilkes-Barre  Water  Co.,  and 
from  1856  to  18(30  he  was  president  of  the. 
Dundee  Coal  Co.,  which  sunk  the  deepest 
shaft  in  the  United  States  up  to  that  time. 
Ho  was  treasurer  and  director  of  the  Nanti- 
coke  R.  R.  Co.  for  a  long  time  and  was  a 
direetor  of  the  Wyoming  National  Lank. 

Since  his  residence  in  Trenton  Mr.  Wood 
has  lod  a  retired  life.  He  owns  real  estate  to 
the  value  of  over  $100,000  in  Wilkes-Barre 
and  also  a  large  amount  here. 

Mr.  Wood  married  Emily  IL,  daughter  of 
Deacon  Ira  Welles,  of  East  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut, and  the  grand  daughter  of  an  officer 
in  the  Colonial  armies,  whose  wife  Sarah 
Trumbul  was  a  cousin  of  the  famous  Jona- 
than Trumbul,  a  friend  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Wood  was  a  member  of  State  Street  M. 
E.  Church  and  has  be-n  a  trustee  for  many 
years.  He  leaves  four  sons,  Ira  W.,  Isaac 
T., '  Edward  S.  and  William  P.,  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  is  the  wife  of  Gener- 
al James  F.  Eusling. 

A    VIRGINIA     SEMINARY. 


Rev.  Dr.  Nelson  Describes  an  Institution 
front  Which  Two  Rectors  of  St.  St-phcn's 
Have  Graduated. 

At  St.  Stephen's,  on  Oct.  0,  Rev.  Kinloch 
Nelson,  D.  D.,  assisted  Rev.  Henry  L.  Jones 
in  the  morning  communion  service  and 
preached  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Nelson  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History,  -  Pastoral 
Theology  and  Canon  Law  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Virginia.  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  is  an 
alumnus  of  this  institution,  as  were  two 
former  rectors  of  St.  Stephen's— Rev.  Dr. 
James  May  and  Rev.  George  D.  Miles.  Rev. 
H.  E.  Hayden  also  graduated  from  the  same 
seminary. 

Dr.  Nelson  spoke  informally  at  the  morn- 
ing service  of  the  history  and  work  of  the 
seminary.  It  was  founded  in  1815,  he  said, 
and  was  intended  to  educate  such  young  men 
as  felt  called  of  God  to  the  gospel  ministry. 
It  did  not  restrict  itself  to  Virginia,  but 
accepted  men  from  any  diocese.  It  has  edu- 
cated nearly  one  thousand  young  mon  for 
the  ministry,  of  whom  fully  one  half  are 
from  dioceses  outside  of  Virginia.  It  was 
founded  to  prepare  men  for  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  has  no  sympathy  with 
a  modern  tendency  to  depart  from  the 
ancient  faith  or  to  change  the  name  to 
Catholic  or  American  Church,  In  addition 
to  its  Protestant  teachings  the  seminary  has 
been  a  strong  missionary  institution.  Fifty 
of  its  alumni  have  gone  to  Africa,  China, 
Japan  and  Greece.  Eight  hundred  men 
have  graduated  and  become  ministers,  19  of 
whom  have  become  bishops  of  the  church. 


AN     HEIR     OF     \VII,MA3I     PF.NN 

JSiicm  the  <"Ity  of  Fanton  und  County  of 
Northampton  to  ltc#nin  PofMcaslon  of 
a  IMol  of  Ground  in  the  Heart  of  the 
Town. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  7.— One  of  the  niosl 

interesting  lawsuits  that  has  been  before  the 
United  States  Court  for  a  long  time  will  be 
tried  during  the  October  term,  which  was 
opened  this  morning  by  Judge  Butler  in  the 
Postoffice  Building.  The  proceeding  is  in 
the  form  of  an  ejectment  suit  instituted  by 
William  Stuart,  a  native  and  resident  of 
Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  Will- 
iam Penn,  against  the  city  of  Easton  and 
county  of  Northampton  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  of  Easton. 

The  plaintiff  in  the  case  is  William  Stuart 
a  deeendant  of  William  Penn,  who  lives  in 
elegant  leisure  on  the  Penn  estates  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  Stuart  is  represented  in 
the  litigation  by  C.  B.  Taylor,  the  well- 
known  Philadelphia  lawyer,  while  the  counsel 
on  the  other  side  are  H.  J.  Steel, 
for  the  city  of  Easton,  and  11.  S.  Cavanaugh, 
for  the  county  of  Northampton. 

In  the  language  of  the  summons  served 
upon  the  defendants,  the  property  in  ques- 
tion consists  of  a  "lot  of  ground* situate  in 
the  city  of  Easton,  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
square  of  said  town,  containing  eighty  feet 
in  length,  north  and  south,  and  eight  feet  in 
breadth,  east  and  west,  together  with  ail 
ways,  water  courses,  liberties,  easements, 
privileges,  profits,  advantages,  and  ap- 
purtenances thereunto  belonging  (being  at 
the  intersection  of  Third  and  Northampton 
Avenue  in  said  city)." 

The  land  which  is  the  object  of  the  present 
litigation  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  thriving 
city  of  Easton,  and  is  valued  at  sums  rang- 
ing from  So0,000  to  S  100,000. 

Latkr. — The  jury  found  in  favor  of  tho 
defendant. 


More  than  JOS  Years  Old. 

A  former  Wilkes-Barre  man  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  an  aged  man  in  Norwalk,  O.,  and 
they  are  thus  mentioned  by  the  Reflector: 
"Mr.  C.  J.  Baldwin  and  party  took  a  herdic, 
Saturday,  and  paid  their  respects  to  the 
venerable  Martin  Kellogg,  the  occasion  being 
his  103d  birthday.  They  found  the  old  gen- 
tleman in  comparatively  good  health  and 
glad  to  see  them.  He  told  tho  party  that  he 
didn't  recollect  of  seeing  any  herdics  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Baldwin  brought 
back  home  with  him,  as  a  souvenir,  Mr. 
Ke'logg's  autograph,  which  was  written  In  a 
plain  legible  hand." 
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NOTES  Of  TRAVKL. 

A  Wiftr/>n*in  Valley  Which  Wh*  Traveled 
by  the  Whiles  Nearly  Two  Centuries  and 
«.  half  x\#o  — A  County  in  Which  Lu< erne 
County  People  Figured. 

Marquette,  "Wis.,  Sept.  7,  1889. — [Editok- 
ial,  Coi:kesponj>en'ce.] — It  is  a  frequent 
mistake  to  consider  the  Western  Stares  as 
new,  compared  with  their  more  Eastern 
neighbors,  but  the  fact  is,  some  of  them  have 
a  history  dating  back  more  than  200  years, 
and  have  been  included  in  the  dominion  of 
three  great  powers — France,  England  and 
the  United  States.  There  are  few  traces  of 
the  early  occupation,  save  in  the  names 
of  towns  cominemnratingthe  intrepid  explor- 
ers and  missionaries  of  the  French  Jesuits. 

Among  those  are  Butte  des  Morts,  De  Pere, 
Do  Soto,  Eau  Claire,  Fond  Du  Lac,  La 
Crosse,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Prairie  du  Sac.  be- 
sides no  less  than  15  postoffices  commemo- 
rating saints.  Save  in  the  impress  upon  the 
native  tribes  nothing  else  remains. 

The  little  village  from  which  this  letter  is 
dated  bears  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  missionaries  over  sent  out  by  the 
Jesuits  of  France.  No  greater  loss  was  ever 
sustained  by  the  early  Roman  Catholic 
Church  than  when  the  devoted  missionary 
lay  down  to  die  beside  the  blue  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan,  almost  unattended,  and 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  nearest 
missionary  station.    The 

STORY   OF    HIS    LIFE 

would  be  as  thrilling  as  that  of  Stanley  in 
Central  Africa— yes,  more  thrilling,  for  he 
traveled  without  a  retinue  and  made  his 
way  through  savage  tribes  unarmed  and  un- 
harmed. 

The  adventures  of  Father  Marquette  are 
little  short  of  marvelous.  He  came  from 
France  to  Canada  at  the  age.  of  29  and  in  the 
nine  years  which  elapsed  before  his  death  he 
penetrated  thousands  of  miles  into  an  abso- 
lutely unknown  wilderness.  After  master- 
ing several  Indian  languages  and  founding 
mission  stations  at  Saulte  Ste.  Marie 
and  Mackinaw,  he  determined  to 
explore  the  Mississippi,  known  only 
as  vaguely  described  by  The  In- 
dians. Accompanied  by  Father  Joliet, 
he  started  from  Mackinaw  in  1673,  with  two 
canoes  and  five  French  attendants,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Green  Bay  where  a  mission  had 
been  established  four  years  before.  Ascend- 
ing the  Fox  and  descending  the  Wisconsin, 
they  discovered  the  upper  Mississippi.  .That 
the  country  was  thinly  settled  by  aborigines 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  floated  300  miles 
before  thej  saw  a  human  being.  They  pass- 
ed the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio  and 
the  Arkansas,  but  then  retraced  their  steps 
for  fear  of  failing  into  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards, on  whose  domain  thev  were  now  tres- 


passing.  They  mot  Indians  who  had  guns, 
clothing  and  other  supplies  obtained  from 
white  traders  to  the  southward  and  were  in- 
formed that  the  sea  was  only  ten  days  dis- 
tant. They  seem  to  have  gone  as  far  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  Louisiana. 

The  toilsome  journey  up  the  river  was  un- 
dertaken and  after  passing  what  is  now  St. 
Louis,  the  voyagers  left  the  Mississippi  and 
paddled  up  the  Illinois  River,  making  the 
portage  to  Lake  Michigan  at  what  is  now 
Chicago.  Thence  they  made  their  way  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  mission 
at  Green  Bay,  after  an  absence  of  only  four 
months,  during  which  time  they  had  covered 
the  astonishing  distance  of  2,550  miles.  The 
next  year  Marquette  died  while  on  a  mission- 
ary journey  and  his  two  companions  buried 
him  in  a  loneiy  Michigan  forest.  He  was  at 
this  time  only 88  years  of  age. 

But  the  lower  Fox  had  been  explored  forty 
years  prior  to  this.  The  first  to  ascend  its 
waters  was  Jean  Nicollet,  in  1634.  In  1670  a 
French  missionary,  Father  Allouez,  made  a 
voyage  up  the  Fox  as  far  as  where  Berlin, 
Green  Lake  County,  now  stands.  So  it  ap- 
pears that  the  valley  of  the  Fox  Paver  in  "Wis- 
consin figures  in  history  earlier  than  does 
the  Wyoming  Valley  in  Pennsylvania. 

What  is  now  Wisconsin  remained 

UNDER   FRENCH  RULE 

for  a  century,  or  until  its  surrender  to  Great 
Britain  in  1763.  The  British  maintained 
possession  with  a  military  force  at  Green 
Bay  until  the  close  of  the  Involution  when 
the  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
and  it  became  part  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. The  United  Spates  did  not  take  formal 
possession,  however,  until  1816.  In 
the  meantime  Virginia  and  other 
States  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their 
claims  to  the  region  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  Congress  provided  for  its  govern- 
ment as  the  Northwest  Territory.  Out  of  it 
were  afterwards  erected  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
To  provide  for  its  government  in  its  ante- 
Statehood  days  Wisconsin  (spelled  Ouiscon- 
sin  on  the  early  French  maps)  was  hitched 
on  to  the  Territory  of  Illinois  in  1809,  a  few 
years  later  to  Michigan,  and  in  1836  it  be- 
came a  Territory,  having  come  into  promi- 
nence by  reason  of  the  discovery  of  lead  and 
copper  and  in  1832  by  the  Indian  troubles 
known. as  the  Black  Hawk  War.  It  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  in  1848. 

In  its .  palmy  days  Marquette  was  the 
county  seat  of  Marquette  County  (organized 
in  1848)  and  later  of  Green  Lake  County, 
which  was  set  off  from  Marquette  County  in 
1858.  At  one  time  the  village  of  Marquette 
seemed  destined  to  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ing iu'tand  towns  of  Wisconsin,  so  great  were 
its  natural  advantages.  Enterprising  men 
located       here       and       spent       thousands 
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of  dollars  in  paving  the  way  for 
the  future  greatness  of  the  town, 
but  the  fates  were  against  it  and  tho  village 

ceased  to  wax  mid  began  to  wane  more  than 
a  score  of  years  ago.  It  is  surrounded  bj  a 
fine  farming  country,  and  what  was  consid- 
ered of  importance  in  the  early  days,  it  occu- 
pied a  commanding  position  on  the  Fox 
River.  The  advantage  of  this  location  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  Fox  was  part  of  a  natural 
highway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  idea  of  early 
settlers  was  that  the  Fox  would  ultimately 
become 

A.   SKIP   CANAL 

for  the  nation,  and  that  the  largest  vessels 
could  pass  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  was 
deemed  important,  not  only  from  a  commer- 
cial standpoint,  but  in  furnishing  an  inland 
water  route  for  naval  vessels,  should  future 
troubles  with  Canada  make  their  presence 
necessary  along  the  lake  frontier. 

The  communication  between  the  lakes  and 
the  sea  was  to  be  by  means  of  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  Rivers  —  thy  route  opened  by 
Father  Marquette  200  years  ago.  The  Fox 
runs  north  and  empties  into  Lake  Michigan 
at  Green  Bay.  The  Wisconsin  runs  south- 
ward through  the  centre  and  almost  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  State,  emptying  into  the 
Mississippi  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  Fox 
and  Wisconsin  are  not  more  than  a  mile 
apart  at  Portage  City.  The  name  of  the  lat- 
ter place  perpetuates  the  fact  that  the  early 
explorers  and  the  Indians  carried  their 
canoes  across  from  one  river  to  the  other. 
The  building  of  a  short  piece  of  canal  thus 
makes  it  possible  for  a  revenue  "cutter  which 
has  gone  by  sea  from  New  York  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  then  up  the  Mississippi,  to  pass 
through  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Fox  to  Lake 
Miehigan,  then  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
around  by  sea  to  New  York  again. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  ship 
canal  it  became  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to 

KXPEND  LARGE    SUMS 

of  money  in  making  the  two  rivers  navigable 
for  vessels  of  heavy  draught.  The  work  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years  and  at  almost 
every  session  of  Congress  an  appropriation 
is  made,  but  without  any  real  advance 
toward  the  ship  -'anal  idea.  The  improve- 
ment draped  itself  along  so  slowly  that  river 
towns  whose  luture  depended  on  the  ship 
canal  scheme  fell  into  decay  years  and  years 
ago.  Some  of  the  river  towns  had  other 
things  to  build  on  and  accordingly  became 
flourishing  cities,  such  as  Oshkosh  and  Fond 
du  Lac,  whose  nearness  to  the  pineries  made 
them  important  points  for  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  and  its  allied  products.  Applet*. n 
had  a  magnificent  water  power  and  has  be- 
come famous  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 


and  other  towns  not  blessed  with  any  f.pecial 
advantages  of  location  have  been  kept  alive 
by  the  advent  of  railroads.  It  Is  probable 
that  the  railroads  killed  the  ship  canal.  A 
few  of  tho  towns  have  disappeared  entirely 
Such  an  one  is  St.  Marie,  a  point  so  namet 
by  Father  Marquette. 

Though  the  ship  canal  project  has  up  U 
the  present  time  proved  a  failure,  so  far  a* 
its  national  character  is  concerned,  its  agi 
tation  has  proved  a  great  importance  locally 
The  public  money  expended  has  all  been  no 
cessary  to  keep  the  two  rivers  navigable  foi 
local  traffic.  The  Wisconsin  Liver  has  sucl 
a  shifting  bed  that  constant  dredging  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  it  navigable.  The  Fox  alsc 
requires  dredging  and  the  construction  01 
locks  and  wing  dams,  all  of  which  eat  uj 
the  government  appropriations  as  fast  a; 
they  can  be  obtained.  Y>*ith  ail  these  disad 
vantages  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  are  bettei 
adapted  for  a  highway  to  the  sea  than  is  the 
Illinois  Liver.  It  is  not  impos 
sible  that  the  future  may  witness 
the      construction     of      the      ship      canal 

The  village  of  Marquette  ceased  to  grOM 
20  years  ago.  The  census  of  1S90  will  show 
about  350  souls — just  about  what  it  waa  in 
1870.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  the  county  seal. 
Judge  D.  J.  Loop, 

NOW    OF    THE    LTZKRXE    EAR, 

then  a  lawyer  at  Portage,  came  here  al 
times  to  practice.  Wesley  Johnson,  ol 
Wilkes-Barre,  then  recently  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  bar.  practiced  two  or  thrt-<c 
years  here  and  was  elected  clerk  of  th€ 
Circuit  Court,  besides  finding  a  wife  a( 
Marquette.  The  little  village  is  as  beautifu 
for  location  as  ever,  but  saw  its  best  dayr 
30  or  40  years  ago.  The  court  house  is  no,\ 
a  church,  where  Episcopal  service  is  reati 
once  a  month  by  a  missionary  who  rides  « 
circuit.  The  county  offices  have  di?ap 
peared  and  their  place  is  occupied  by  & 
thrifty  corn  field.  The  stone  jail  is  a  farm 
house. 

In  the  year  1853  a  vote  was  had  on  the 
question  of  removing  the  county  seat  to 
Dartford.  Dartford  at  this  time  was  a  thriv- 
ing village  at  the  outlet  of  Bi^  Green  Lake 
where  Anson  Dart,  its  founder,  had  built  t 
large  flouring  and  grist  mill.  Mr.  Dart': 
wife  was  a  Miss  Catlin,  daughter  of  Putnain 
Catlin,  an  old  time  VYilkes-Barre  lawyer.  A 
canvass  of  the  vote  on  the  eountj  seat  ques- 
tion appeared  to  show  a  majority  in  favor  OJ 
removal,  but  the  correctness  of  the  canvas* 
was  seriously  questioned.  At  any  rate 
Clerk  of  the"  Courts  Johnson,  who  was  ir. 
favor  of  the  removal,  -uhen  the  result  wac 
announced,  in  the  night  time  packed  up  th* 
records  and  carried  them  to  Dartford,  whert 
the  courts  wore  held  in  a  church  during  tht 
balance  of  his  term  of  office.  At  the  suc- 
ceeding election   for  county  officers  Dotal- 
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nick  Davanny  (who,  by  tlio  way,  was  another 
Luzerne  Oountian  and  a  soldier  of  the  Mexi- 
can War  under  Captain  Dann,)  was  elected  to 
succeed  Mr.  Johnson,  and  he  being  from 
Montello,  near  Marquette,  as  soon  as  he  got 
possession  of  the  office  carried  the  county 
seat,  back  to  Marquette  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  that  part  of  the 
county,  where  it  remained  undisturbed  for 
the  next  five  years. 

In  1S5S  Marquette  County  was  divided  and 
Berlin  became  the  county  ^eat  of  the  newGreen 
Lake  County.  Afterwards  the  people  voted 
to  remove  it  to  Dartford  and  subsequently  the 
Princeton  people  sought  to  obtain  it.  Though 
defeated  at  the  polls,  the  minority,  support- 
ed by  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general,  of 
"Wisconsin,  made  a  night  raid  upon  the  re- 
cords and  carried  them  to  Princeton.  The 
matter  was  promptly  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  decision  was  against  Prince- 
ton. So  the  county  archives  were  started 
again  on  their  migratory  career  and  for  20 
years  no  attempt  lias  been  made  to  get  them 
away  from  Dartford. 

Marquette  is  a  famous  point  for  duck  hunt- 
ing, some  mention  of  which  is  reserved  for 
another  letter.  f.  c.  j 

PLEASANT  VALLEY'S  MEMORIAL. 

The  Ceremonies  of  Respect  Over  the  Graves 
of  tlie  Wncl  Run  Victims  -Sorrowful 
Scenes. 

It  was  the  anniversarv  of  Father  Mathew's 
birth  Oct.  10th,  and  the  Catholic  Temper- 
ance Societies  of  the  land  met  to  do  honor  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  Apostle  of  Temper- 
ance. But  to  the  people  of  Pleasant  Valley 
the  day  had  deeper  significance.  It  was  just 
one  year  ago  yesterday  that  the  Catholic 
Temperance  societies  of  this  pretty  little 
borough  left  to  celebrate  the  day  at  Hazleton, 
and  on  the  homeward  journey  34  of  them  met 
an  untimely  death,  and  a  number  of  others, 
up  to  65,  were  injured  by  the  horrible  acci- 
dent at  Mud  Run.  The  b<»rouEm,wore  an  as- 
pect of  a  memorial  day  in  reality.  Business 
places  were  partially  closed,  the  mines  gave 
up  work  for  the  day,and  displays  of  bunting 
were  interlocked  with  crape,  with  flags  at 
half  mast.  These  were  general  the  whole 
length  of  the  borough.  Among  the  most  no- 
table was  the  flag  hung  across  the  roadway 
opposite  undertaker  T.  J.  O'Malley's,  which 
on  one  side  had  the  words: 

"We  Mourn  Our  Dead." 

And  on  the  other 

"In  Memory  of  Our  Dead." 

The  office  of  the  Avoca  Times  was  tastb- 
fully  draped  in  bunting  interlaced  in  mourn- 
ing. At  the  residence  of  Mr.  Doran,  who 
was  the  color  bearer  of  one  of  the  Avoca 
societies  a  year  ago,  and  who  lost  two  sons 
in,  the  accident,  he  only  escaping  with  his 


life,  the  Hag  which  was  torn  in  the  wrc-k 
and  saturated  with  blood,  hung  out,  The 
blood  stains  wore  plainly  visible.  As  the 
passers  by  reviewed  it  Thursday  it  caused 
many  a  tear  and  shudder. 

At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  Rev  Father- 
Crane  celebrated  high  mass  in  St.  Mary's 
Church  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  ol  the  dead 
victims.  The  handsome  church  was  filled 
with  a  sorrowing  congregation. 

At  2  o'clock  the  memorial  parade  started, 
under  command  of  M.  H.  McAndrew  as 
chief  marshal.  The  following  was  the  order 
of  the  parade: 

Carriages  containing  clergy. 

St.  Mary's  Cadets. 

Young  Men's  Silver  Cornet  Band  of  Avoca. 

St.  Paul's  Pioneer  Corps. 

St.  Mary's  T.  A.  B.  Society. 

Albian  Band,  of  Avoca. 

St.  Aloysius  Society. 
Sarsfleld  Literary  Club. 

Diy.  No.  9,  A.  0.  H.,  Board  of  America. 

Duryea  Fife  and  Drum  Corps. 

St.  Mary's  Literary  Society. 

Div.  No.  9,  A.  O.  II.,  Board  of  Erin. 

The  following  was  the  line  of  march: 
Starting  from  cornerof  Main  and  Hawthorne 
Streets,  to  Moosic,  Main  to  Lackawanna 
Street,  Minooka  Street  to  River,  Main  Street 
to  Avoca,  Main  to  McAlpine  Street,  Smith 
Avenue  to  Cemetery.  Counter  march  from 
Cemetery  to  South  Avenue,  McAlpine  to 
Main  Street,  Hawthorne  Street  to  Church,  to 
pastoral  residence  and  dismissal. 

At  the  cemetery  a  platform  was  built  on  an 
elevated  spot  near  the  eraves  of  the  victim*. 
Rev.  Father  Crane,  assisted  by  Fathers  Phil- 
lips, Curran  and  Green,  offered  prayers  for 
the  dead,  after  which  the  societies  went 
round  and  strew  bouquets  of  flowers  on  the 
graves.  The  Y.  M.  C.  B.  entered  the  plot 
where  were  buried  the  bandsmen  that  were 
killed,  and  played  the  Dead  March  in  Saul 
over  the  graves.  The  scenes  at  the  cemetery 
were  sorrowful  in  the  extreme.  Fathers, 
mothers,  sisters  and  brothers  knelt  inside 
the  grave  enclosures  and  bedewed  the  fresh 
strewn  flowers  over  their  loved  ones  with 
tears.  During  the  ceremony  all  sto-..d  with 
uncovered  heads.  The  day  was  exception- 
ally fine,  and  the  solemn  services  were  ob- 
served by  between  2,000  and  3,000  people. 

The  New  City  Directory. 

The  number  of  nam^s  is  16,639,  against 
15,824  in  l&SS  and  12,749  in  1SS7.  The  multi- 
ple which  Mr.  Williams  finds  the  proper  for 
estimating  population  from  his  directories  is 
2%,  which  would  give  Wilkes-Barre  a  popu- 
lation of  45,75$,  a  growth  of  2.242  over  last 
year. 
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DEATH  OF  E.  P.  DAKMWJ. 

He  rnnscN  Away  from  nn  Affection  of  the 
Heart— A  Sudden  and  Heavy  Blow  to 
ISiw  Family  and  to  the  Community* 

Tho  death  of  E.  P.  Darling,  which  occurred 
at  his  residence  on  Oct.  19th,  was  startling 
in  its  suddenness  and  leaves  a  wide  gap  in 
the  ranks  of  law  practitioners  in  Luzerne 
County.  Mr.  Darling  had  been  ill,  ill 
enougii  to  require  the  services  of  a  skilled 
nurse,  but  his  condition  was  not  such  as  to 
excite  alarm,  and  when  death  came  it  was 
almost  as  sudden  a,s  the  lightning's  flash. 
Mr.  Darling's  health  had  been  impaired  for 
some  years,  and  he  had  sought  to  regain  it 
by  travel  and  by  summer  recreation.  He 
was  fond  of  hunting,  and  had  a  cabin  at 
North  Mountain,  where  he  was  wont  to  pass 
much  of  his  time  during  the  deer  season.  He 
had  a  lovely  summer  house  at  Bear  Lake, 
and  many  months  were  spent  there.  It  is 
not  moire  than  two  weeks  since  he 
was  able  to  be  at  his  office.  During 
that  time  he  has  been  a  sufferer 
from  what  appears  to  have  been  neuralgia  of 
the  heart  and  it  is  believed  by  tho  attending 
physician  that  death  was  due  to  heart  clot. 
The  fatal  seizure  was  attended  with  no  pre- 
monitory symptoms— on  the  contrary,  he  had 
passed  a  comfortable  night  and  partaken  of 
breakfast.  About  10  o'clock  he  said  to  his 
nurse,  "William,  I  amveiy  ill."  He  then  lay 
down  and  speedily  became  unconscious.  Phy- 
sicians were  summoned,  but  neither  power- 
ful heart  stimulants  nor  applications  of  the 
electric  battery  could   rouse  the  vital  forces. 

When  Mr.  Darling  was  joined  by  his 
brother,  J.  Vaughan  Darling,  in  1ST4,  a  part- 
nership was  formed,  the  senior  partner 
assuming  tho  consulting  portion  of  the  firm's 
practice  ns  his  share,  the  junior  member 
giving  his  attention  to  the  portion  of  the 
practice  necessitating  attendance  upon  the 
courts.  While  this  partition  of  affairs  was 
entirely  to  the  liking  of  the  senior  member, 
it  entailed  upon  him  a  vast  amount  of  detail 
work  that  «'as  extremely  wearing  and  during 
the  last  ten  years  he  has  had  two  slight 
paralytic  attacks  and  at  times  he  has  been 
quite  incapacitated  from  duty. 

Mr.  Darling  was  devoted  to  his  profession 
and  its  duties  were  always  a  delight,  never  a 
burden,  even  when  overtaxed  with  them. 
He  was  greatly  sought  after  as  an  adminis- 
trator of  estates  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  managing  nearly  forty  estates,  some 
of  them  of  large  extent,  as  the  Hollenbaek 
and  Laning  estates.  There  are  many  widows 
in  town  who  have  depended  entirely  upon 
Mr.  Darling  to  manage  their  business  and  in 
his  death  they  lose  an  invaluable  friend.  Mr. 
Darling's  talents  were  in  demand,  not  only 
for  individuals  but  for  corporations,  and  his 
firm  have  for  years  been  entrusted  with  the 


business  of  tho  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  C.  k  R.  R. 
Co.,  tho  coal  interests  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  numerous  other  corporations.  Bur  [or 
every  corporation  ho  represented  he  watched 
the  interests  of  fifty  individuals,  many  of 
them  widows  and  orphans. 

His  life  was  simple  and  unaffected.  He  had 
a  happy  home  which  he  ever  adorned.  H« 
always  avoided  tho  turmoil  of  political  life 
and  when  he  had  deposited  his  ballot  be  con- 
sidered his  duty  to  the  body  politic  dis- 
charged. He  was  a  patron  of  the  tine  arts 
and  was  not  only  an  admirer  of  beautiful 
paintings  and  statuary  but  was  a  critic  as 
well,  and  selections  made  by  him  were 
models  of  good  taste.  His  charities  were 
wider  than  the  world  knew.  His  heart  was 
touched  by  every  tale  of  woe  and  there  was 
never  a  worthy  applicant  for  aid  who  was 
turned  away  empty  handed.  He  was  one  of 
nature's  noblemen  and  a  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  said  of  him  that  he  never  sent  his 
clients  any  bills  for  professional  sendees.  He 
maintained  that  a  lawyer  was  a  public 
servant  and  he  preferred  to  leave  to  his 
clients  tiie  entire  matter  of  remuneration, 
rather  than  place  a  price  upon  the 
service  rendered  them.  While  this 
would  hardly  be  a  safe  rule  for  the  average 
practitioner  to  follow,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  worked  mischief  to  Mr.  Dariing  by 
clients  taking  advantage  of  such  leniency, 
for  he  was  able  to  amass  a  sufficient 
competency  to  leave  his  children  haudsomely 
provided  for. 

He  has  for  many  years  occupied  a  leading 
position  at  the  Luzerne  Bar  and  on  ail  phases 
of  the  law  of  estates,  of  the  status  of  corpora- 
tions, of  the  validity  of  titles  and  of  civil  law 
generally,  he  was  an  authority.  He  had  no 
fondness  for  pleading — his  preference  was  to 
consume  the  midnight  oil,  digging  deep  for 
what  the  average  lawyer  would  seek 
near  the  surface.  It  *  was  always  a 
matter  of  principle  to  keep  his 
clients  out  of  litigation  if  he  could  possibly 
do  so.  If  they  came  to  him  in  trouble  he 
lent  his  best  efforts  to  extricate  them  but  he 
never  sought  to  iill  b:s  purse  by  encouraging 
them  in  litigation  that  "ought  to  be  avoided. 
In  short,  it  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Dariing  that 
he  was  till  that  a  lawyer  should  be. 

Edward  Payson  Dariing  would  have  been 
5S  years  old  on  the  tenth  of  November  next- 
He' was  a  native  of  Berks  County.  He  gradu- 
ated honorably  from  Amherst  College  at  the 
age  of  20  and  two  years  later  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Berks  County.  He  practiced 
his  profession  two  years  at  Reading  and  in 
1855  came  to  Wilkes-Barre,  where  he  has 
since  lived  and  where  he  has  occupied  a  very 
foremost  position  at  the  Luzerne  Bar,  Mr. 
Darling  was  not  only  a  prominent  lawyer 
but  his  ability  as  an    adviser    in  matters  of 
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finance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  iden- 
tified with  no  less  than  three  local  banking 
institutions,— a  partner  in  F.  V.  Rockafellow 
&  Co.,  and  a  vice-president  of  both  the  Wyo- 
ming National  and  the  Miners  Savings  Bunk. 
Ho  has  also  been  in  the  directory  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Gas  Co.,  and  the  Female  Insti- 
tute. By  the  will  of  the  late  Isaae  S.  Oster- 
hout  Mr.  Darling  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Osterhout  Free  Library.  He 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  fund,  out  of 
which  is  projected  the  early  erection  of  a 
handsome  building  on  Main  street.  Mr. 
Darling  was  an  attendant  at  St.  Stephen's 
Episcopal  Church,  and  in  his  younger  days 
was  a  valued  member  of  the  church  choir. 

Mr.  Darling  is  survived  by  three  children— 
Mary  Butter  Darling,  Emily  Cist  Darling 
and  Thomas  Darling,  ail  living  at  home. 
The  son  is  a  lawyer.  Their  mother  was 
Emily,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Butter,  to 
whom  Mr.  Darling  was  married  in  1S5'J  She 
died  five  years  ago.  He  is  also  survived  by 
his  brother,  J.  Yaughan  Darling.  Another 
brother,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Darling,  is  president 
of  Hamilton  College.  There  are  three  sur- 
viving sisters— Mrs.  Mary  Yaughan  Wilson, 
West  Philadelphia;  Mrs. "William  A.  Drown, 
Fern  Hill,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.;  and 
Miss  Maggie  S.  Darling,  of  the  same  place. 
A  nephew,  William  Darling,  wbom  he 
adopted  on  the  death  of  the  hitter's  father,  is 
now  residing  at  Powder  River,  Wyoming 
Territory. 

Mr.  Darling's  father  was  William  Darling, 
a  prominent  practitioner  of  law  in  Beading, 
Pa.,  and  for  some  years  a  judge,  a  native  of 
Maine.  His  father  was  a  law  partner  of 
Judge  Strong,  of  the  Supreme  Court.  His 
mother  was  Margaret  Yaughan  Smith, 
daughter  of  an  early  iron  master  in  Berks 
County,  and  descendant  of  a  well  known 
family  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  r.  c.  j, 

IN    MEMORY    OF    THE     DEAD. 

Resolutions    of     Respect    Apropos    of     the 
Decease  of  lUr.  Darling. 

ACTION  OF  THE  BAR. 

Some  60  members  of  the  Luzerne  Bar  met 
in  the  main  court  room  Tuesday  morning 
at  10  o'clock,  pursuant  to  call  to  act  on  the 
death  of  Edward  P.  Darling.  On  motion  of 
Judge  Harding,  A.  T.  McClintoek  was  made 
chairman.  Allan  H.  Dickson  was  made  sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  McClintoek  was  deeply  moved.  He 
stated  that  while  standing  at  an  open  grave 
in  Hollenback  Cemetery  on  Saturday  the 
news  had  been  whispered  to  him  that  Mr. 
Darling  was  dead.  He  had  known  Mr.  Dar- 
ling 30  years  and  respected  him  for  his  high 
moral  worth,  his  great  integrity  and  pro- 
found acquirements.  He  had  been  largely 
interested    in    the   interests   of   this  whole 


county  and  ho  was  known  widely  throughout 
the  Stab).  His  loss  cannot  be  repaired.  Mr. 
McClintoek  had  difficulty  in  giving  utterance 
to  his  feeling  of  sorrow  and  said  that  he  felt 
that  something  had  gone  out  of  his  own  life 
in  the  death  of  Mr.  Darling.  When  as  a  youth 
young  Darling  made  known  to  his  father, 
Judge  Darling,  his  purpose  to  study  law, 
his  father  asked  him,  "Edward,  do  you 
think  you  are  honest  enough  to  be  a  lawyer?" 
Mr.  McClintoek  said  this  question  of  father 
to  son  had  been  afflrmativelv  answered  in  his 
life. 

Mr.  Farnham  moved  that  a  committee  of 
seven  be  named  to  draft  resolutions,  the 
chair  appointing  Mr.  Farnham,  Judge  Bice, 
Judge  Rhone,  George  B.  Kulp,  G.  R.  Bed- 
ford, Judge  Harding  and  Hon.  L.  D.  Shoe- 
maker. The  committee  retired  and  soon 
after  returned  with  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which  had  been  drafted  by  Mr. 
Farnham: 

The  members  of  the  bar  of  Luzerne  County 
are  assembled  to  give  expression  to  their 
deep  sense  of  bereavement,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  their  honored  and  beloved  associate, 
Edward  Payson  Darling. 

Death  is  at  all  times  a  startling  visitor, 
even  when  expected,  but  when  he  suddenly 
appears  and  strikes  down  from  a  community 
one  of  its  foremost  citizens,  a  shock  to  so- 
ciety is  felt,  to  its  inmost  tlbre.  That  sense 
of  loss,  which  otherwise  would  bo  limited, 
takes  on  a  public  character  and  becomes  uni- 
versal. We  are  conscious  of  a  great  void 
where,  just  before,  there  had  been  an  in- 
spiring presence,  and  we  feel  that  the  light 
of  a  splendid  exampie  has  gone  but  from  us 
forever.  There  comes  to  the  thought,  the  re- 
collection of  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
soul  which  marked  him  and  which  went  to 
make  up  the  excellence  of  his  character  as  it- 
stood  revealed  before  his  fellow  men.  We 
are  possessed  of  a  deep  and  earnest  con- 
viction that  an  irreparable  loss  has  fallen  to 
the  community,  and  that  the  vacant  piace 
he  left  cannot  well  be  fliled  during  his  gen- 
eration. 

With  what  greater  force  do  these  sugges- 
tions affect  us  here  assembled, when  it  occurs 
that  a  citizen,  who  has  died  thus  honored 
and  lamented,  is  one  of  our  professional 
circle — a  member  of  our  own  bar.  Who,  out- 
side of  the  relationship  of  kindred  and 
family,  can  so  well  testify  concerning  him, 
as  those,  of  similar  vocation,  who  have  had 
professional  intercourse  with  him  day  by 
day,  as  the  years  h*ve  rolled  by? 

Mr.  Darling  was  born  in  Robeson  Town- 
ship, Berks  County,  Penns\ivania,ou  Nov.  10, 
ISol.  He  was  educated  at  New  London  Cross 
Boads  Academy  and  at  Amherst  College, 
graduating  at  the  latter  in  1851.  He  studied 
law  in  the  city  of  Beading  under  the  instruc- 
tion  of  Hon.  William    Strong   and  John  S. 
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Richards,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Berks  County  on  Nov.  30,  1853.  In  1855, 
tie  removed  to  Wilkes-Barre  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Luzerne  County  Bar,  on  Aug. 
13  of  that  year. 

From  the  very  first,  he  ranked  as  one  of 
the  ablest,  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
bar,  and  gave  early  promise  of  his  subsequent 
brilliant  professional  career.  His  legal  ap- 
prehensions were  instinctive,  and  he  was 
possessed  of  a  quick,  intuitive  perception 
that  enabled  him  to  single  out  at  once  the 
essential  point  of  a  case  and  apply  the 
principle  of  law  which  controlled  it.  He 
was,  moreover,  imbued  with  the  learning  of 
the  law.  He  kept  well  abreast  with  the 
current  of  judicial  decision.  To  a  keen  in- 
telligence, he  united  a  broad  and  generous 
culture.  His  diction  was  of  the  purest  and 
was  conciseness  itself.  None  could  excel 
and  but  few  equaled  him  in  courtesy  of 
demeanor.  His  whole  bearing,  and  all  that 
he  said  and  did,  indicated  refinement  of 
thought  and  action.  Modest,  gentle  and 
unobtrusive,  as  he  was,  the  superior 
qualities  of  his  mind  and  nature  were  at 
once  revealed  and  profoundly  impressed 
those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  con- 
tact. At  no  time  did  he  lose  that  sense  of 
personal  dignity  which  always  com- 
manded involuntary  respect.  With  these 
qualifications,  no  one  stood  better  equipped 
for  the  duties  of  his  profession.  He  gave,  in 
addition,  unremitting  service  to  his  patrons. 
But  one  result  could  ensue.  He  speedily  rose 
to  the  highest  rank,  becoming  one  of  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  our  bar.  His  use- 
fulness took  even  a  wider  range.  He  pos- 
sessed the  full  confidence  of  the  community, 
and  his  name  was  associated  with  most  of  its 
public  enterprises.  He  was  prominent  in 
many  of  its  financial  institutions  and  in  its 
organized  charities  and  trusts. 

Not  only  do  we  mourn  him  as  a  leader 
fallen  from  among  us,  but  also  as  a  brother 
around  whom  our  affections  centred.  The 
grace  of  his  personal  character—  the  charm  of 
his  personal  qualities— his  unfailing  courtesy 
— the  refined  spirit  which  marked  his  de- 
meanor—his generous  nature  and  quick 
sympathies— all  these  made  up  a  personality 
which  was  endearing — a  personality  wJ.osi 
example  will  abide  with  us,  and  whose  mem- 
ory Will  be  green  and  unfading  while  we  live. 

It  is  with  these  reflections  that  we  have 
come  to  lay  our  tribute  upon  his  bier;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  bar  of 
Luzerne  County  have  learned  with  profound 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  their  fellow  member, 
Edward  P.  Darling,  Esquire. 

Kesolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Darling, 
not  only  has  the  community  lost  a  foremost 
citizen,  our  profession  a  distinguished  orna- 
ment, but  each  member  of   the  bar  feels  a 


deep  and  abiding  sense  of  personal   bereave- 
ment. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  our  heartfelt  sympathies  in  the 

groa*"  sorrow  which  has  fallen  upon  them. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  proceedings 
be  presented  the  court  at  its  next  session  and, 
with  its  permission,  be  placed  upon  the  min- 
utes thereof. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  tho'family  of  the  deceased, 
and  that  they  be  printed  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  county. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Brundage. 

Mr.  Farnham  recalled  the  year  of  his  own 
admission  to  the  bar  and  his  first  acquain- 
tance with  Mr.  Darling,  when  the  latter  came 
in  1855,  his  elegance  of  manner,  his  grace 
of  carriage,  his  air  of  distinction,  a  ro- 
serve  and  unaffected  moaesty  in  his  de- 
meanor. The  friendship  formed  has  remain- 
ed unbroken  until  now.  He  was  steadfast  in 
his  friendship,  and  amid  all  the  cares  of  a 
great  clientage  he  remained  faithful 
to  the  associations  of  our  young 
lives.  True  he  mingled  little  in 
society,  and  disease  rendered  his  late 
years  a  burden,  but  I  always  felt  my  life 
■freshened  by  that  early  friendship.  His 
smoothness  of  diction,  his  refined  and  culti- 
vated tastes,  attracted  attention,  and  atten- 
tion necessarily  awakened  friendship. 
Though  he  had  esthetic  tastes  he  was  emi- 
nently fitted  for  practical  business.  His  chief 
quality  was  his  sense  of  fidelity — to  clients, 
friends  and  all  the  relations  of  life,though  this 
fidelity  never  assumed  exaggerated  propor- 
tions. He  was  generous  to  those  to  whom 
he  was  opposed.  Mr.  Farnham  considered 
him  a  martyr  to  his  sense  of  duty. 

Judge  Rice  read  a  letter  from  Judge  Wood- 
ward, in  Philade!phia,]in  the  course  of  which 
the  latter  said: 

Mr.  Darling  came  to  the  Luzerne 
bar  at  a  time  when  its  more  promi- 
nent members  were  particularly  con- 
spicuous for  their  learning,  eloquence 
and  ability.  He  came  as  a  stranger  from 
another  county,  without  any  of  those  advan- 
titious  advantages  which  grow  out  of  long 
residence,  and  a  wide  acquaintance.  But  he 
very  soon  commended  himself  to  the  favora- 
ble attention  of  his  seniors,  and  won  his  way 
by  his  faithful  devotion  to  such  business  as 
came  to  him.  He  at  once  began  to  grow,  and 
his  whole  career  has  served  to  illustrate 
what  has  become  almost  a  maxim,  that  the 
lawyer  who  stands  well  with  his  professional 
brethren  will  stand  well  with  the  community 
also.  Mr.  Darling  was  a  thorough  lawyer. 
He  was  learned  without  pedantry,  and  ac- 
complished without  obtrusion.  His  profes- 
sional standard  was  a  high  one,  and  he  lived 
up  to  it.  No  breath  of  suspicion  ever  stained 
for  a  moment,  the  clear  record  of    his  life  at 
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the  bar.  But  ho  whs  more  than  a  lawyer. 
He  was  a  cultivated  and  Christian  gentlemen. 
Ho  loved  art.  He  was  fond  of  music.  In  all 
the  departments   of    liberal    culture    ho  had 

formed  and  developed  a  sincere  love  for  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good.  In  these 
respects,  I  feci  sure  that,  upon  reflection,  we 
shall  all  agree,  our  dedeased  friend  was  a 
marked  num.  My  personal  relations  with 
Mr.  Darling  were  intimate.  We  were  room- 
mates for  more  than  a  year,  when  ho.,  was  a 
young  practitioner,  and  I  a  student.  We 
have  been  neighbors  and  warm  friends  .since. 
In  this  experience  I  can  say  most  truly  that 
I  have  always  found  him  a  pure,  noble,  and 
generous  man.  His  death  leaves  a  vacant 
place  at,  the  bar  ana  in  the  community  that 
will  not  be  easily  tilled. 

Having  read  the  letter,  Judge  Rice  spoke 
as  follows:  Death  has  often  been  called  the 
King  of  Terrors.  But  to  a  man  of  the  nature 
of  E.  P.  Darling  it  was  not  so  at  the  end,  nor 
was  it  ever  so.  To  such  a  man  there  are 
things  much  more  to  be  dre  ded  than  death, 
Rnd  from  these  he  had  happily  escaped.  He 
had  lived  to  achieve  the  highest  honors  of 
of  his  profession.  He  had  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  his  ambition.  He  had  been  to  the 
highest  degree  helpful  to  his  fellow  men. 
And  owing  to  disease,  which  I  verily  believe 
was  brought  on  by  the  most  untiring  and 
unselfish  labors  for  others,  life  had  become 
little  more  than  a  wearisome  struggle. 
Although  a  comparatively  young  man  he  had 
done  the  work  of  a  life  time  of  the  full 
measure.  To  his  family,  this  bar  and  com- 
munity his  death  is  a  great  loss,  but  to  him, 
I  imagine,  death  was  a  welcome  messenger. 

If  it  could  ever  he  truthfully  said  of  a  man 
that  he  had  no  enemy,  it  could  be  said  of  Mr. 
Darling.  This  may  or  may  not  bo  a  recom- 
mendation, but  in  his  ease  it  is  a  high  trib- 
ute. Never  shunning  responsibility,  always 
dea'ing  with  conllicting  and  contending  in- 
terests, always  faithful  to  duty,  guarding  his 
clients'  interests  with  a  jealous  eare.  yet  the 
graces  so  developed  and  mingled  in  him  that 
even  his  adversaries  were  his  fr.ends.  He 
was  a  scholar  of  rare  attainments;  he  was  a 
critical  and  intelligent  student  of  art;  he  was 
a  literary  man  in  the  best  sense  of  that,  term; 
he  was  a  student  of  those  greatest 
problems  that,  can  engage  the  human  in- 
tellect. Neglecting  nothing  that  goes 
to  make  up  a  cultured  scholar  and  gnntle- 
man,  he  wa-  pre-eminent  as  a  lawyer.  He  had 
qualities  which  would  have  made  him  a 
prominent  and  brilliant  figure  at  the  bat 
without  great  effort.  But  he  had  no  ambi- 
tion for  that  distinction.  With  ail  his  great 
talents  he  was  t^e  nost  industrious  and 
painstaking  of  men.  No  detail  was  too 
trivial  for  his  attention.  But,  above  all,  he 
was  a  man  of  integrity.  By  that  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  merely  observed  those  com- 
mon rules  of  fine  dealing  that  keep  a  man 


from  positive  dishonor,  but  that  he  was  sin- 
cere, pure,  true  and  faithful  in  every  relation, 
in  every  motive,  in  every  impulse  and  every 
purpose.  With  all  his  rare  qualities  and  at- 
tainments which  raised  him  far  above  the 
average  of  men,  1  believe  that  if  he  were  to 
choose  the  tribute  that  should  be  paid  to  his 
memory  on  this  sad  occasion,  it  would  be 
that  he  was  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  of 
that  term  a  .  honest  man. 

Mr.  Bedford  said:  In  all  the  years  that 
this  county  has  had  an  existence  its  bar  has 
never,  in  my  judgment,  met  with  a  greater 
loss  than  that  which  lias  befallen  it  in  the 
death  of  Edward  Bayson  Darling.  The 
inost  that  we  can  say,  indeed  all  that  we  can 
say,  will  fall  far  short  of  doing  justice  to  his 
memory  or  of  expressing  the  high  estimate 
in  which  ho  has  so  long  been  held  by  his 
brethren  of  the  bar  and  by  the  whole  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived.  He  elevated  the 
profession  of  law  and  illustrated  in  the 
highest  degree  its  amenities  and  proprieties. 
He  extended  to  the  youngest  lawyer  at  the 
bar  the  same  considerate,  courteous  and 
cordial  treat  tnent  that  ho  accorded  to 
his  cotemporaries  in  the  profession, 
and  to  all  men  young  and  old  he  was 
uniformly  respectful  and  urbane.  With  all 
his  legal  learning  he  was  free  from  pride  of 
opinion  and  was  always  ready  to  reconsider 
and  discuss  with  even  the  youngest  member 
of  the  bar  any  question  notwithstanding  he 
had  already  reached  a  conclusion.  In  all  his 
business  relations,  whether  with  his  fellow 
members  of  the  bar  or  with  those  outside  of 
it  he  was  eminently  fair,  frank  and  just. 
He  gave  character  to  the  practice  of  the  law 
and  reputation  to  our  liar  throughout  the 
State.  Open  and  high  minded  as  he  was,  he 
deprecated  and  deplored  any  resort  to  un- 
worthy methods.  His  word  once  given  was 
never  broken.  He  was  the  lawyer  par 
excellence  and  t  as  verily  the  Chevalier 
Bayard  of  our  profession.  May  we  imitate 
his  virtues  and  profit  by  his  high  example. 

T.  B.  Martin  made  some  highly  eulogistic 
remarks,  expressive  of  the  sense  of  loss  felt 
by  the  younger  members  of  the  bar.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said:  His  life  and 
his  acts  ar-  his  honors  and  his  laurels.  His 
profession  as  a  lawyer  was  by  no  means  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  give  him  name  and 
place.  He  adorned,  elevated  and  dignified 
his  profession.  He  was  a  je^v^l  in  the  social 
life  of  our  fair  city.  He  was  alone  his  own 
peer.  His  manners,  his  genileness,  his 
culture,  his  intellect,  his  friendship,  were  a 
thing  of  beauty.  They  warmed,  inspired,de- 
lighted  and  made  him  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  come  within  their  touch  the  better 
and  nobler  for  the  contact. 

Judge  Hardiug  spoke  of  Mr.  Darling's 
coming  to  Wilkes-Barre,  and  of  their  being 
young  men  together.  Mr.  Darling,  he  said, 
attracted  acquaintances,  and  the  bands  then 
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formed  became  bands  of  steel.  As  I  knew 
him  then,  r.o  1  know  him  always— the  polish- 
ed gentleman,  the  a  jcomplished  sehoh.r,  the 
estimable  man.  What  he  was  in  his  youth, 
he  was  when  death  knocked  at  his  door.  Our 
early  days  were  many  of  them  spent  in  held 
sports,  and  we  fished  and  hunted  the  moun- 
tain by  day  and  night  for  years.  His  hand 
was  always  ready  in  those  times  to  do  its 
share.  Of  all  the'men  I  ever  knew,  I  do  not 
remember  one  who  exceeded  him  in  those 
qualities  which  go  to  make  up  an  accom- 
plished manhood.  In  professional  ethics  he 
had  few  equals  and  no  superiors.  Judge 
Harding  recalled  a  hunting  trip  where  there 
were  four — Laning,  Sterling,  Darling,  Hard- 
ing—all of  whose  names  ended  in  i-n-g,  and 
he  alone  was  left.  Judge  Harding  then  em- 
phasized the  lesson  that  Mr.  Darling's  life 
was  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  everything 
except  his  neglect  of  himself.  Professional 
duty  ought  never  to  be  permitted  to  be  so  ex- 
acting that  a  lawyer  forgets  his  duty  to  him- 
self. Emulate  his  professional  career,  young 
men,  said  Judge  Harding,  but  be  careful  to 
avoid  his  example  in  the  matter  of  neglecting 
the  physical  side  of  life. 

Judge  Rhone  stated  that  his  relations  with 
Mr.  Darling  were  intimate  by  reason  of  the 
former's  connection  with  the  Orphan's  Court, 
as  deceased  had  been  trustee,  supervisor, 
counsellor,  as  no  other  member  o*  the  bar 
has  been,  for  large  and  complicated  estates. 
Judge  Ilhone's  duty,  he  said,  had  been  sim- 
ply to  approve.  Mr.  Darling  never  boasted, 
the  speaker  said,  of  having  won  a  victory. 
These  meetings  are  not  necessary  as  eulogies 
for  the  dead.  Kather  are  they  to  benefit  our- 
selves. They  teach  us  not  only  how  to  win 
in  the  profession,  but  they  teach  us  that  the 
end  of  all  things  is  near  at  hand,  and  that 
wealth  and  fame  are  nothi  -g  if  we  have  not 
left  the  record  of  an  honest  and  a  square 
life.  These  sad  occasions  soften  the  rigidities 
of  professional  lifo  and  teach  us  to  treat  each 
other  as  brethren.  We  are  all  ministers  of 
justice — not  to  make  «mr  professional  life  a 
game,  to  win  what  somebody  else  must  lose. 

Allan  H.  Dickson's  remarks:  The  maxim, 
I)e  mortuis  nil  uixi  bonum,  represents  the 
limit  of  the  obligation  which  the  living  owe 
to  the  dead.  Silence  is  always  permissible. 
But  if  we  speak  we  are  under  an  obligation 
to  speak  the  truth,  whether  concerning  the 
living  or  the  dead.  This  obligation  presents 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  talking  about  E.  P. 
Darling.  In  the  15  years  that  I  have  known 
him  the  only  criticism  of  his  personal  con- 
duct I  ever  heard  was  that  he  did  not  give  us 
as  much  of  his  society  as  we  desired.  W.e 
love  to  recall  the  times  we  have  spent  in  his 
company.  He  reminded  us  of  the  traditions 
of  such  men  as  Horace Binney  and  John  Sar- 
geant.  There  are  two  kinds  of  high  ability 
displayed  by  lawyer*.  One  adroitness  and 
subtlety — the  power  to  make  the  worse  ap- 


pear the  bettor  cause.  It  was  illustrnted  In 
such  eminent  men  as  Lord  Broughan  and 
Caleb  Cushing.  Of  this  sort  Mr.  Darling 
possessed  little,  or  made  no  use  of  what  he 
possessed.  .The  other  is  philosophical  judg- 
ment, derived  from  learning,  patient 
investigation  into  all  the  facts  and 
decided  cases  and  accurate  logic 
from  all  these  facts  and  decisions.  In 
this  respect  Mr.  Darling  was  the  brilliant 
and  shining  ornament  of  our  bar.  For  the 
past  twenty  years  at  least  there  was  no  man 
in  Pennsylvania  whose  advice  was  more 
valuable  than  his.  A  visit  to  his  office  by 
the  young  men  of  the  bar  has  been  to  us  an 
object  lesson  both  in  deportment  and  legal 
insight.  He  combined  the  manners  of  a 
Chesterfield  with  the  learning  of  a  Coke. 
Superadded  to  this  was  his  perfect  integrity. 
No  man  at  the  bar  ever  hesitated  an  instant 
to  rely  absolutely  on  his  word.  Thoy  knew 
he  both  had  the  ability  to  know  whereof  he 
spoke  and  the  steadfastness  to  adhere  to  his 
word,  onee  given,  under  all  circumstances. 
It  was  his  conscientiousness  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  that  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  take  proper  care  of  his  health.  During 
the  hard  times  between  187b  and  1880  he  was 
borne  down  by  the  troubles  of  his  clients. 
Their  cares  became  his  cares.  This  com- 
munity has  lost  a  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend"  This  bar  has  lost  its  nobiest  example 
and  its  most  brilliant  member. 

THE   OSTEItHOUT   TRUSTEES. 

The  following  minute  was  adopted  Mon- 
day at  a  meeting  of  the  Osterhout  Free 
Library  trustees: 

For  a  seeouct  time  in  a  brief  half  year  death 
has  made  a  vacancy  in  this  board  and  again 
brought  to  each  of  us  a  sense  of  personal  be- 
reavement and  sorrow. 

Of  the  original  trustees  who  but  seven  years 
ago  were  selected  by  the  founder  of  this  library 
to  carry  out  his  beneficent  purposes  three- 
lacking  but  one  of  a  majority — have  fallen  by 
the  way.  From  the  recording  of  the  recent  loss 
of  the  first  president  of  the  library,  Hon.  E.  L. 
Dana,  we  are  called  to  mourn  the  untimely  de- 
cease of  his  successor  in  that  office.  Edward  P. 
Darling,  who  died  alter  a  brief  illness  at  hi-* 
residence  in  this  city,  Saturday,  Oct.  19,  1889.  in 
the  59th  year  of  his  age. 

We  were  bound  to  him  by  more  than  ordinary 
ties  of  friendship.  Our  business  and  social  rela- 
tions with  him  enabled  us  to  apprehend  with  a 
clear  vision  and  grateful  appreciation  his  many 
and  varied  accomplishments  and  the  generous 
friendship  that  sprang  from  the  best  of  human 
sympathies  The  qualities  of  his  mind  and 
habi  s  of  life  that  enabled  him  to  at- 
tain a  foremost  rank  in  the  profession  of 
law  rendered  his  counsel  invaluable  in  the  many 
perplexing  questions  arising  in  the  management 
and  development  of  the  estate  committed  to  our 
care;  and  lathe  establishment  of  the  library, 
its  plan  of  administration  and  the  scope  of  its 
purposes  his  experience,  his  knowledge  of  books 
and  scholarly  taste  were  constant  aids  in  the 
work.  His  high  character  and  known  conser- 
vatism helped  in  a  large   measure  to    hold  th« 


so 
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coufidCTioo  of  tho  public  in  the  actions  of  the 
board  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  valuable  to  the 
interests  of  tho  trust  and  tile  beneficiaries  there- 
of, lie  was  a  man  strong  of  himself  and  more- 
over a  source  of  strength  to  his  co-workers,  and 
we  recognize  that  to  him  is  duo  a  large  share  of 
the  success  that  tho  library  has  met  with.  In 
testimony  of  our  respect  for  the  character  of 
our  late  associate  it  is  resolved:  That  in  the 
death  of  Edward  P.  Darling,  late  tho  president 
of  ihe  Ostorhout  Free  Library,  we  recognize  the 
loss  of  a  cherished  friend,  a  wise  counsellor  and 
co-worker  in  the  duties  committed  to  us  that  we 
will  attend' the  funeral  in  a  body,  and  that  tho 
library  be  closed  during  the  hours  of  the  fun- 
eral. 

MINERS'  SAVINGS   bank. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  directors  of  tho 
Miners'  Savings  Bank,  to  take  action  on  the 
death  of  their  vice  president,  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  'i  hat  by  the  death  of  Edward  P. 
Darling  the  Miners'  Savings  Bank  has  been  de- 
prived of  a  faithful,  conscientious  and  capable 
Officer,  and  tho  community  of  a  citizen  of  mark- 
ed ability  and  usefulness. 

The  prominent  traits  of  his  character  were 
fidelity  to  duty  under  all  circumstances,  remark- 
able industry  in  business,  unquestioned  integ- 
rity, and  a  sense  of  manliness  and  honor  rarely 
equalled  and  never  excelled.  To  great  learning 
In  bis  profession  he  added  the  grace  of  general 
culture,  and  to  both  the  instincts,  habits 
and  unfailing  deportment  of  a  gentleman.  He 
was  a  conservative  and  safe  counsellor,  a  gen- 
erous and  public  spirited  citizen,  and  a  fast 
friend.  Without  ostentation  he  pursued  his  way 
in  the  successful  »*  anagement  of  great  and  vari- 
ed interests,  seeking  only  the  reward  due  to  a  con  * 
scientous  performance  of  duty.  He  was  in  every 
relation  of  life  a  true  man.  We  mourn  his  loss 
and  revere  his  memory. 

Resolved,  That  an  engrossed  copy  of  these  res- 
olutions be  presented  to  his  family  with  the  sin- 
cere condolence  of  the  directors  of  this  bank, 
and  that  they  will  aUtmd  his  funeral  in  a  body. 

WYOMING   BANK   RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Shel- 
don Reynolds,  Goo.  S.  Bennett  and  Hon.  C. 
D.  Faster  was  adopted  by  the  Wyoming  Bank 
directors  Tuesday: 

Edward  P.  Darling,  late  the  vice  "president  of 
this  bank,  died  at  his  home  in  this  city. Saturday, 
Oct.  19,  1889,  at  the  age  of  58  years. 

During  nearly  nine  years  he  had  been  a  direc- 
tor and  for  the  same  length  of  time  vice  presi- 
dent of  this  bank.  The  dutits  of  tho  position. 
often  onerous,  always  of  a  responsible  charac- 
ter, he  discharged  with  uniform  fidelity  and 
ability. 

His  sterling  integrity,  sound  judgment,  wise 
forecast  of  events,  conservatism,  promptness 
and  correct  business  methods,  united  with  a  rare 
talent  in  matters  of  finance,  marked  him  as  an 
invaluable  counselor  and  a  wise  and  Judicious 
administrator. 

The  many  and  varied  interests  that  had  been 
committed  to  his  care  Identified  him  in  an  ex- 
ceptional degree  with  the  business  and  indus- 
trial life  of  tiiis  community,  and  under  his  coun- 
sel, buth  as  a  man  of  affairs  and  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity  much  of  it*  activity  was  guided. 


Bred  to  the  law,  he  long  since  attained  dis- 
tinction in  his  profession,  and  same 
qualities  of  mind  and  habits  of  industry  and 
energy  that  won  him  success  and  substantial 
reward  in  the  practice  of  the  Law  brought 
about  a  like  result  in  his  extended  business  rela- 
tions. 

A  scholarly  man  of  exalted  character,  refined 
tastes  and  of  genial  friendships  he  had  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and 
his  untimely  death  is  sincerely  mourned  by  tho 
community  of  which  he  was  a  useful  and  an 
honored  member. 

As  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  character  our 
late    associate,    it    is 

Resolved,  That  in  tho  death  of  Edward  P.  Dar- 
ling this  bank  has  been  deprived  of  an  efficient 
officer  and  a  judicious  counselor,  whose  long  and 
able  service  in  its  management  was  alike  bene- 
ficial to  the  institution  and  creditable  to  himself; 
that  a  sense  of  personal  bereavement  is  brought 
home  to  each  member  of  this  board,  and  while 
mourning  our  loss  we  tender  our  condolence  to 
the  family  of  our  late  associate,  and  further  that 
we  will  attend  the  funeral  in  a  body. 

Mr.  Darling's  Funeral. 

The  spacious  residence  of  the  late  E.  P. 
Darling  was  not  large  enough  to  admit  the 
throng  of  friends  who  attended  the  funeral 
services  Tuesday,  and  two  or  three  hundred 
persons  stood  on  the  porches  and  pavement. 
The  service  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Henry 
L.  Jones,  assisted  by  Rev.  H.  E.  Hayden  and 
Rev.  Dr,  Hodge.  The  only  musical  portion 
was  the  hymn  "Abide  With  Me,"  by  a  quartet 
from  St.  Stephen's— Mrs.  Brundage, 
Miss  Brundage,  W.  L.  Raeder  and  J.  B. 
Woodward.  Mr.  Darling  lay  in  the  darkened 
parlor  and  his  features  were  as  natural  as 
life.  The  pall  bearers  were  W.  L.  Convngham. 
F.  V.  Roekafellow,  Edward  Welles,'  Joseph 
Stiekney,  T.  S.  Hillard,  Col.  R.  B.  Rieketts. 
Behind  them,  carrying  the  floral  emblems  to 
the  hearse,  came  Col.  Dorrance,  A.  T.  Mc- 
Clintock,  R.  H.  Sayre,  Charles  Parrisb,  A. 
Mitchell,  ex-Gov.  H  M.  Hoyt,  Judge  Rice, 
A.  Farnham,  J.  W.  Hollenback,  Dr.  Mayer. 
W.  W.  Arnsbryand  Albert  Lewis.  The  ladies 
did  not  go  to  the  cemetery.  Among  the 
gentlemen  from  out  of  town  were  Henry 
Belin,  Paul  R.  Weitzel,  Scranton;  Israel 
W.  Morris,  Philadelphia;  W.  E.  Little 
Tunkhannoek;  Scott  Stark,  Pittston;  Daniel 
Edwards,  Kingston;  Hon.  Joseph  Powell, 
Lieut. -Gov.  Davis,  Harry  Streeter,  Towanda; 
Mr.  Hines,  Scranton;  Sylvan  us  Ayres, 
Lambertville,  N.  J.;  Col.  E.  B.  Beaumont, 
U.  S.  A.;  W.  G.  Payne,  New  York. 

E.  P.  DAK. LING'S  WILI*. 

He     Disposes    of      His     Estnte    in     a    Few 
\,  Words. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  E.  P.  Darling: 

I,  E.  T.  Darling,  do  make  and  publish 
this  my  last  will  and  testament:  I  give  and 
bequeath  the  premises  In  Philadelphia,  No. 
141)  North  35th  Street,  to  my  sister  Mary  dur- 
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ing  her  natural  life,  and  after  her  death  to 

revert  to  Margaret  Wilcox  during  her  natural 
life,  if  she  shall  remain  so  long  unmarried. 
And  I  direct  that  the  water  rent,  taxes  and 
necessary  repairs  shall  he  paid  by  my  estate. 

I  give  to  Winifred  Riley,  in  recognition  of 
her  faithful  service,  the  sum  of  $500,  and  to 
the  other  servants  in  my  employ  at  the  time 
of  my  death  $50  each. 

I  give  my  law  library  to  my  son  Thomas, 
requesting  him  to  permit  my  brother 
Vaughan  to  use  it  so  long  as  he  may  desire  it. 

All  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate,  real, 
personal  and  mixed,  I  give  and  devise  to  my 
three  children,  Mary  R.,  Thomas  and  Emily 
0..  and  their  heirs  in  equal  parts. 

I  appoint  my  son,  Thomas  Darling,  the  ex- 
ecutor of  this  will.  Signed  Sept.  14  18S9. 
Witnessed  by  P.  W.  Wheaton  and  G.  W. 
Woodruff. 

The  estate  of    Mr.  Darling    is    valued  at 
$400,000. 
STRICKEN  DOWN  AT  SKY  EXT Y-TH  REE. 


A  Former  YViSkes-Harre  Jlan  tJ>iex  in  Cali- 
fornia—lie  Crossed  the  Continent  in  a 
Wagon  Before  Railroads  Were  Built. 

News  has  been  received  of  the  death  from 
apoplexy  of  Miles  Johnson,  at  Lathrop,  Cat., 
on  SundVy  morning,  Oct.  6.  1889.  The  de- 
ceased was  a  brother  of  Alderman  Wesley 
Johnson,  of  this  city,  and  was  born  in  old 
Wilkes-Barre  Township  73  years  ago.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  a  cabinet  maker  with 
Ansel  Thomas,  who  during  his  apprentiee- 
ship,  in  about  18o4,  removed  to  New  York. 
After  serving  out.  his  time  in  that  city,  and 
not  finding  the  business  to  his  liking,  Mr. 
Johnson  shipped  as  earpenter  on  a  Nan_- 
tucket  whaler  and  made  a  three  years' 
cruise  round  the  world  in  pursuit  ot  sperin 
whales  of  the  Pacific,  which  at  that  time  were 
more  numerous  than  at  present. 

After  the  cruise  he  returned  to  Wiikes-Barre 
and  was  engaged  in  business  for  a  time  in 
mining  and  shipping  coal  from  the  Wilcox 
bed,  now  Mill  Creek  slope.  After  disposing 
of  real  estate  at  Laurel  Run,  which  would 
now  afford  a  handsome  fortune,  he,  in  1847, 
emigrated  to  Wisconsin,  purchasing  a  fine 
farm  on  the  beautiful  Green  Lake  prairie. 
Soon  after  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Philomela,a  daughter  of  Spencer  Burlingame. 
In  18oo  he  returned  to  his  native  town  and 
engaged  successfully  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  furniture.  Not  contented  with  the 
dull  business  of  the  then  sleepy  town,  again 
he  determined  to  move  westward. 
In  the  spring  of  1858  he  took 
his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife 
and  four  children,  and  in  a  cauvas 
topped  wagon  started  on  the  long  journey 
across  the  Alleghenies.  At  Pittsburg  steamer 
travel  was  taken  advantage  of,  and  by  de- 
scending the  Ohio  and  sailing  up  the  Missis- 


sippi, he  reached  Missouri,  where  he  located 
near  the  town  of  Mexico,  in  Audrain  County. 
In  three  years' time  he  had  a  fine  I  arm  well 
under  cultivation,  and  a  comfortable  liomd. 
Then  came  the  troublous  times  incident  to 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  Surrounded 
on  every  side  by  Southern  sympathizers  he 
soon  found  himself  a  marked  man,  his 
life  and  property  unsafe.  The  institution 
of  slavery  then  flourished  on  every  side,  and 
this  he  had  found  distasteful.  Refusing  to 
employ  slaves,  lie  was  known  as  an  aboli- 
tionist, and  his  presence  was  no  longer 
permissible.  Seeing  that  a  peaceful 
residence  in  his  new  home  was  impossible, 
in  the  spring  of  18oT  he  sacrificed  everthing, 
and  again  putting  his  family  into  a  "prairie- 
schooner,"  he  joined  a  party  of  emigrants 
and  started  towards  the  setting  sun.  Six 
months  of  daily  travel,  amid  dangers  from 
storm  and  flood,  hostile  Indians  and  reckless 
men,  at  last  brought  the  party  to  the  land  of 
gold  just  as  the  great  mining  excitement  was 
dying  out  and  before  the  agricultural  era 
began.  He  first  located  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, in  Shasta  County,  but  the  region 
proved  unhealthy  and  in  1804  he  removed  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  again  took  up  his 
trade  of  cabinet  maker.  His  love  for  the  life 
of  a  farmer  again  induced  him,  in  1869,  to 
remove  to  the  interior  of  the  State,  where  he 
followed  agricultural  pursuits  for  sixteen 
years  with  varying  success.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  age,  sickness  and  hardship 
had  incapacited  him  for  active  life,  and  he 
had  not  for  several  years  previous  to  his 
death  been  engaged  in  active  pursuits. 

Several  severe  attacks  of  sickness  gradu- 
ally reduced  him  to  a  state  of  extreme 
feebleness,  and  his  fatal  attack  of  apoplexy 
had  been  apprehended  for  many  months.  He 
leaves  a  wife,  two  sons  and  six  daughters  and 
fifteen  grandchildren  to  mourn  the  sudden 
death  of  a  kind  and  indulgent  parent,  a  wise 
counsellor  and  friend. 

The  deceased  was  the  sixth  of  ten  children 
of  Jehoiada  Pitt  Johnson,  and  a  grandson 
of  Rev.  Jacob  Johnson,  a  pioneer  preaehor 
of  Wyoming.  He  was  born  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
March  10,  1816.  Wells  B.  Johnson  of  the 
PiECOitD  staff,  is  a  son. 

Brought   from  Europe  for  Burial. 

Not  many  months  ago  Charles  Edmund 
Dana  was  summoned  from  the  sick  bed  of  his 
father,  the  late  Judge  Edmund  L.  Dana,  to 
Europe,  where  his  7-year-old  son,  Ralph  Mc- 
Clintock  Dana,  was  ill.  The  little  fellow  died 
of  meningitis  in  September,  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  body  was  brought  to  Wilkes- 
Barre,  reaching  here  Friday  Oct.  18.  The 
funeral  was  held  Saturday  from  8t.  Stephen's, 
Lev.  H.  E.  Haydon  officiating.  The  pall- 
bearers were  C.  P.  Hunt,  Sheldon  Reynolds, 
I.  A.  Stearns  and  G.  II.  Bedford.     Interment 
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was  in  Hollenback  Cemetery.  Though  no 
public  announcement  had  been  made  of  the 
funeral,  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  sym- 
pathizing friends  and  relatives.  The 
deceased  was  the  only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dana.  A  littlu  daughter  is  spared  to  them. 
Mr.  Dana  is  the  principal  heir  to  his  father's 
estato,and  it  is  said  he  will  abandon  his  home 
in  Paris  and  make  his  residence  in  this 
country,  probably  in  Philadelphia.  Mrs. 
Dana  will  be  remembered  as  Miss  Trott 
Woodbury.  Mr.  Dana's  mother  accompanies 
him  and  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Charles  Par- 
rish. 

L\ST  OF  FOf.TR  BROTHERS. 

A  Former  YVilhrs-flnrre  (Han  IMe*i  In  the 
West  at  an  Advanced  Age,  Apparently  ol" 
Apoplexy. 

News  has  been  received  of  the  death  of 
Horatio  B.  Bowman,  which  occurred  at  his 
home  in  Alton,  III.,  Sept.  20.  Mr.  Bowman 
was  the  last  of  the  main  line  of  his 
family  and  was  nearly  SO  years  old.  The 
only  survivor  of  the  family  is  Miss  Mary  L. 
Bowman,  resident  in  "Wilkes-Barre.  The 
late  Col.  Samuel  Bowman,  whose  death  oc- 
curred in  April  last,  was  a  brother.  Other 
brothers  arc  James  Munroe  Bowman,  U.  S. 
A.,  died  1832;  Francis  L.  Bowman,  U.  S.  A., 
died  I806. 

His  father  was  Gen.  Isaac  Bowman  (for 
a  sketch  of  wnom,  see  Historical  Record 
volume  4,  page  6~.) 

The  Telegraph  of  Alton,  prints  the  follow- 
ing: 

Horatio  B.  Bowman,  one  of  our  oldest 
and  most  prominent  citizens,  died  yester- 
day. His  death  was  so  sudden  as  to  be  a 
shock  to  the  whole  community.  Ho  had 
been  ailing  for  some  weeks,  with  a  disar- 
rangement of  the  stomach,  but  his  troubles 
were  not  thought  to  be  serious  by  his  family. 
Ho  passed  away  without  a  struggle,  calmly, 
peacefully,  as  a  child  going  to  sleep,  at  the 
age  of  almost  SO  years. 

H.  B.  Bowman  came  to  this  city  in  I806, 
and  had  been  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
from  that  time  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
he  entrusted  the  management  of  his  business 
to  his  S'-n,  H.  J.  Bowman.  Deceased  had 
acquired  an  enviable  character  for  honesty, 
probity  and  fair  dealing.  He  was  a  good 
citizen,  axi  obliging  neighbor,  a  steadfast 
friend.  Loyal  to  his  convictions  of  right 
and  wrong  he  was  intolerant  ot  anything 
that  had  the  appearance  of  injustice,  oppres- 
sion or  tyranny.  Quiet  and  unassuming  he 
was  charitable  and  benevolent  to  an  extent 
known  to  none  but  his  most  intimate  friends. 
Deceased  held  a  pew  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  left  a  wife  and  two  sons,  H.  J. 
Bowman  and  Hon  E.  M.  Bowman. 


A  HIT  OF  HISTORY 

Culled    Out    by    the  Recent    Death  of   iMrw. 

Julia  .lone*  -  Her  Ancestry. 

[Imily  KecorU,  Oct.  24.] 

The  brief  notice  of  the  death  ol  Mis.  Julia 
Jones,  which  appeared  in  the  Recobd  ol  yes- 
terday would  seem  to  be  hardly  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  descendant  of  one 
ot  the  most  prominent  families  of  the  early 
settlers  of  this  valley.  Mrs.  Jones  was  the 
fifth  child  born  to  Eleazer  Blaukman,  her 
mother  before  marriage  having  been  a  Miss 
Clorinda  Hyde.  Her  father,  Eleazer  Black- 
man,  was  born  in  Connection  in  1765  and 
came  to  this  valley  with  his  parents  in  177"J. 
Though  but  a  small  boy  at  the  Time,  he  drove 
a  team  of  oxen  and  assisted  in  hauling  logs 
to  build  the  Wilkes-Barre  fort,  erected  on 
what  is  now  the  public  common,  and  standing 
near  South  Street.  The  next  day  after 
the  disastrous  battle  in  front  of  Wintermute's 
Fort,  known  to  history  as  the  battle  and 
massacre  of  Wyoming,  he.  wirh  his  mother 
and  other  children  ot  the  family  older  than 
himself,  started  on  the  perilous  journey 
through  the  '"shades  of  death"  where  so  many 
of  the  fugitives  perished,  arriving  at  Fort 
Stroud,  and  thence  on  to  Connecticut.  H^ 
returned  to  the  valley  in  about  1781,  where 
he  met  and  married  Miss  Hyde,  also  ot  a 
prominent  family  in  the  valley.  This  mar- 
riage was  solemnized  by  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Johnson  and  took  place  about  one  hundred 
years  ago  in  old  Wilkes-Barre.  Mr.  Black- 
man  lived  on  Ins  farm  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  at  what  has  since  been  known  as  the 
"Blackman  mines,"  but  now  the  Franklin 
mines  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  in  the 
South  District  of  Wilkes-Barre  Township;  he 
died  in  1844. 

Mrs.  Jones'  husband,  Edward  Jones,  was  a 
brother  of  Richard  Jones,  formerly  of  South 
Wilkes-Barre,  who  was  the  successful 
founder  of  the  extensive  Vulcan  foundryand 
machine  shops  of  the  South  Wilkes-Barre 
portion  uf  the  city.  The  two  Jones  brothers 
married  sisters,  daughters  of  Eleazer  Black- 
man.  Mrs.  Richard  Jones  (Lovina)  is  sad 
living  at  the  line  family  homestead  on  South 
Main  Street.  Edward  Jones,  husband  of 
Julia,  died  about  forty  years  ago,  leaving 
two  daughters  and  one  son,  Albert,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle  ot  Antietaui,  in  Septem- 
ber, 180:3.  The  daughters  never  married,  and 
they  with  their  mother  have  continued  to  re- 
side near  the  old  home,  until  now  death  has 
divided  a  happy  and  loving  household 
by  the  removal  of  an  honor:..! 
parent  at  the  ripe  age  «>f  over  80  years.  Me- 
linda  Blackman,  -u  older  daughter  of  Elea- 
zer Blackman,  married  Daniel  Ceilings  ami 
was  the  mother  of  Samuel  P.  Collings,  the 
able  Democratic  editor  of  the  old  Republican 
Farmer,  who  died  at  his  post  of  duty  as  U.  S. 
consul  at  Tangier,   Morocco,  whither  he  was 
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sent  by  President  Pierce.  Eleazer  Blackman 
Collings,  a  distinguished  Democratic  poli- 
tician of  his  day,  was  another  son.  Mrs. 
Julia  Dougherty,  Mrs.  Hattie  Davidson,  and 
Miss  Eliza  Collings,  of  this  city,  are  also 
daughters  of  the  same,  and  consequently 
nieces  of  Mrs.  Jones.  w.  j. 


Died  nt  Seventy-Four. 

John  H.  Teets  died  Saturday,  Oct.  19,  at  the 
residence  of  his  son-in-law,  James  H  Frank, 
in  Kingston  Township,  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness from  consumption,  aged  74  years.  De- 
ceased is  survived  by  four  children — Mrs. 
J.  H.  Frank,  of  Kingston;  Mrs.  J.  D.  Harris, 
wife  of  the  ex-county  commissioner  of  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  John  Teets,  express  agent  on  the 
L.  V.  B.  R.,  and  Walter  Teets,  now  in  Texas. 

Deceased  was  born  November  4,  1815. 
About  forty  years  ago  he  drove  a  stage  on 
the  Wilkes-Barre  and  Easton  turnpike,  later 
between  Wilkes-Barre  and  Tuukhannoek. 
On  the  latter  route  he  once  suffered  a  broken 
thigh  from  an  accident  which  laid  him  up 
some  time.  He  was  once  a  constable  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  and  for  fifteen  years,  from 
1867-72,  he  was  toll  collector  at  the  Market 
Street  bridge.  Since  1872  he  had  lived  with 
his  son-in-law,  where  finally  death  overtook 
him. 

Died  In  New  Kavec. 

Mrs.  Caroline  S.  LaBar,  eldest  daughter  of 
George  Shoemaker,  late  of  Forty  Fort,  and 
widow  of  Eugene  LaBar  of  Chicago,  died  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Saturday,  Oct.  19.  The  re- 
mains were  brought  to  Forty  Fort  for  inter- 
ment and  the  funeral  took  place  from  the 
residence  of  George  Shoemaker  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  3  o'clock.  The  deceased 
had  many  friends  hereabout,  who  will  be 
pained  to  hear  of  the  demise. 

Concerning  the  deceased  the  New  Haven 
Palladium  of  Oct.  21  says: 

Yesterday  evening  private  funeral  services 
were  held  at  her  late  residence  over  the  re- 
mains of  Mrs.  Caroline  Shoemaker  LaBar, 
previous  to  their  removal  for  interment  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  A  few  years  ago  Mrs.  La- 
Bar became  a  temporary  resident  of  New 
Haven  for  the  purpose  of  educating  her  only 
son,  now  a  member  of  the  junior  class  in  col- 
lege. Though  somewhat  reserved  in  manner 
and  unusually  discriminating  in  hf>r  friend- 
ships, her  intelligence  and  culture,  the  gen- 
uineness of  her  cliaracter,  her  sympathy  with 
distress  and  her  willing  aid  to  the  needy 
made  her  many  warm  friends  here.  Few 
persons  in  so  short  a  period  have  attached  to 
thom  the  affectionate  regard  of  so  many,  and 
sorrowful  regret  wili  follow  her  remains  to- 
day as  they  are  borne  to  thair  rest  in  the 
place  of  her  nativity. 


PATH  BR.     O'lIAARN'S     WILL. 

Ilia  KMtate  Valued  nt     830,000  —  A    Hhorl 
and  Simple  Document. 
The  will  of  Rev.  Father  O'Haran,  probated 

in  the  register's  office  Oct  10th,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  the  name  of  God,  amen.  I,  Rev.  Den- 
nis O'Haran,  of  the  City  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
County  of  Luzerne,  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
being  of  sound  mind,  memory  and  under- 
standing, but  considering  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  do  make  and  publish  this  my  Last  will 
and  testament,  h<  reby  revoking  and  making 
void  all  former  wills,  by  me  at  any  time 
heretofore  made. 

First.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  mother, 
Bridget  O'Haran,  of  Ireland,  three  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  paid  her  by  my  executors 
hereinafter  mentioned,  within  one  year  after 
my  docease. 

Second.  I  give  my  large  watch  to  my 
nephew,  Patrick  O'Haran,  of  Clongosse,  Ire- 
land. 

Third.  I  give  my  small  watch  to  my  niece, 
Josephine  O'Haran,  of  New  York  City. 

Fourth.  1  direct  that  all  my  clothes  be 
given  to  the  poor  of  St.  Mary's  parish, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Fifth.  I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said 
nephew,  Patrick  O'Haran,  of  Clongosse  Col- 
lege, Ireland,  $3,000,  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  himself;  the  said  sum  to  be 
paid  to  him  within  one  year  after  my  de- 
cease. 

Sixth.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  nephew, 
Bev.  Nicholas  Smith,  of  Hazleton,  Pa.,  my 
library. 

Seventh.  I  direct  and  authorize  my  ex- 
ecutors to  purchase  and  erect  on  my  grave  a 
plain  headstone,  the  cost  of  which  shall  not 
exceed  fifty  dollars. 

Eighth.  All  the  rest,  residue  and  re- 
mainder of  my  real  and  personal  estate,  of 
whatsoever  kind  and  nature,  I  give,  devise 
and  bequeath  to  Rt.  Rev.  William  O'Hara,  of 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  (This,  of  course, 
is  the  bulk  of  the  estate  and  will  be  used  for 
the  church.) 

Ninth.  I  nominate  and  constitute  Rev. 
Father  James  Comisky,  of  Hazleton,  and 
Bev.  Father  E.  J.  Melley,  of  Olyphant, 
executors  of  this,  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment." 

The  document  was  signed  September  26, 
1889.  A.  C.  Campbell  and  John  Brislin  arc 
the  witnesses.  The  estate  is  valued  at  $30,- 
000.  The  will  was  signed  but  a  few  days 
before  death  and  the  signature  is  very  feeble. 

Col.  John  F.  Meginness,  editor  of  the 
Williamsport  Gazette  and  Bulletin,  is  on  a 
Western  trip,  and  he  writes  an  interesting 
iettor  from  Peru,  Ind.,  descriptive  of  a  visit 
to  the  home  of  Frances  Slocum,  the  Wyo- 
ming captive  of  1778. 
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The  I. ate  SIliw  Dodnnn. 
[Daily  Record,  Oct.  31.] 

Wednesday's  Record  contained  the  in- 
formation that  Silas  Dodson,  a  well  knowu 
citizen  of  this  county,  had  died  in  Jersey 
City,  aged  77  years.  The  Leader  gives  this 
interesting  sketch  of  his  life: 

Ho  was  county  commissioner  in  1856  with 
William  A.  Tubbs  and  Benjamin  F.  Pfouts. 
Mr.  Lot  Search  was  then  county  treasurer. 
The  present  court  house  was  built  under  their 
supervision. 

Sikus  Dodson  was  at  one  time  a  prominent, 
popular  ana  esteemed  citizen  of  Luzerne 
County.  He  was  born  in  Huntington  Town- 
ship seventy-seven  years  ago,  and  in  early 
manhood  moved  to  Fairmount.  He  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business  on  Pine  Creek,  built 
a  saw  mill  and  prospered  amazingly.  In 
partnership  with  Wilson  Ager  he  invented 
several  patents,  the  main  one  being  a  ma- 
chino  to  clean  and  hull  rice.  To  forward  the 
interest  of  his  invention  he  made  two  trips 
to  Europe  and  one  to  San  Francisco,  in 
which  place  he  erected  a  rice  rniil,  and 
there  he  lived  with  Lis  family.  Afterward  he 
removed  to  New  York  and  conducted  a  mill 
there.  It  was  twenty-five  years  ago  that  he 
moved  ip  New  York,  and  six  years  ago 
moved  over  to  Jersey  City,  where  he  died. 

He  leaves  five  children  and  a  widow,  his 
second  wife.  His  first  wife  died  thirty  years 
ago  and  is  buried  in  the  Dodson  Cemetery, 
Town  Hill.  She  was  a  daughter  of  James 
Buckalew,  of  Cambria,  and  a  cousin  of  Hon. 
C.  R.  Buckalew.  The  children  are  Sarah, 
wife  of  O.  N.  Harrison,  of  Genoa  Junction, 
Wis.;  E.  B.  Dodson,  of  Galveston,  Texas; 
Mary  C,  wife  of  Nelson  Hess,  of  Jersey  City; 
Harriet  B.,  wife  of  S.  Bruce  Coleman,  of 
Wilkes-Barre;  and  Elias  Dodson,  a  member 
of  the  police  force  of  Jersey  City. 

Mr.  Dodson  will  be  remembered  by  many 
of  the  older  residents  of  this  county.  jHe 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  his 
time  in  this  section,  and  was  the  first  Repub- 
lican ever  elected  to  office  in  Luzerne  County. 
He  was  elected  commissioner  in  1S55  and 
served  on  the  board  for  three  years.  A  sis- 
ter, Mabel  Dodson,  now  lives  near  New 
Columbus,  in  Huntington  Township.  She  is 
about  eighty  years  old  and  was  never  mar- 
ried. 

To  Be  ISnried  in  JMehoonnny. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Jennings,  widow  of  the  late 
Col.  J.  C.  Kintner,  died  at  her  home,  205 
North  Main  Street.  Sunday.  Oct.  30,  at  9 
p.  m.  She  was  50  years  old,  and  death 
was  due  to  paralysis  and  heart  trouble. 
About  three  weeks  ago,  on  her  return  with 
relatives  from  the  sea  shore,  she  stopped  over 
at  Easton,  and  while  there  su tiered  a  para- 
lytic stroke.  After  that  time  she  failed 
rapidly.    One  sister,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Sturdevant, 


of  Wilkes-Barre,  survives  the  doceased,  and 
two  brothers — W.  N.  Jennings,  of  this  city, 
and  Joseph  T.  Jennings,  of  Mehoopany.  She 
is  also  survived  by  four  children — Charles,  a 
student  at  Wyoming  Seminary;  Joseph,  who 
recently  received  an  appointment  to  the  State 
College,  and  Mary  ami  Ruth,  both  of  whom 
live  at  home. 


Denth  of  Hannah  Cora  Smith. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Smith,  who  had  been  an  invalid 
the  past  three  years,  died  at  G  p.  m.  Monday, 
Oct.  29,  at  the  hospital,  to  which  she  was 
removed  some  days  ago  from  the  cottage  at 
Harvey's  Lake,  which  she  had  occupied 
during  summers  for  a  number  of  years. 
Throughout  her  long  illness  she  was  a  pa- 
tient, though  much  of  the  time  an  intense 
sufferer.  She  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  in  her  73d  year. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Sur- 
geon Waters  Smith,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  who 
died  in  1850  in  New  York,  since  which  time 
she  had  resided  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

Among  relatives  who  survivo  her  are  Rev. 
E.  H.  Snowden  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Gregory,  also 
two  sons.     ___ 

Death  of  Mm.  Thomas  P.  I>lacfarlane. 

Monday,  Oct.  28,  at  4o'docka.  m.,  occurred 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Macfarlane,  of 
Kingston.  She  was  a  little  past  forty-eight 
years  old,  having  been  born  Oct.  12,  1S41. 
.Besides  her  husband  she  leaves  a  family  of 
two  children,  a  grown-up  daughter,  Jessie, 
and  Darte,  a  son  of  about  nine  years.  Her 
death  was  caused  by  a  complication  of  dis- 
eases, the  latest  symptoms  being  pneumonia. 
She  had  not  enjoyed  good  health  for  a  long 
time,  but  was  confined  to  her  bed  only  six 
days.  She  was  the  oldest  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam MacCulloch,  of  Kingston.  She  was  also 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  John  I.  Wagner,  of  Oil  City, 
and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Wheelbek,  of  Kingston. 
Two  married  sisters,  Jean  and  Anna,  and  her 
brother,  Will  R.,  reside  in  Monrovia,  Cali- 
fornia. The  intelligence  of  her  death  will 
be  sad  news  to  her  friends  in  California,  more 
so  because  of  their  not  having  seen  her  for  a 
long  time,  and  because  of  their  inability  to 
reach  home  for  the  funeral,  which  will  occur 
on  Thursday. 

Mrs.  Macfarlane  leaves  behind  her  the 
legacy  of  a  true  Ctiristian,  a  kind  and  devot- 
ed wife,  and  a  loving  mother.  She  had  been 
a  great  sufferer,  but  so  patient  and  uncom- 
plaining, that  even  her  nearest  friends  did 
not  fully  realize  what  sufferings  she  endured. 

She  was  a  kind  neighbor  and  generous  to  a 
fault,  and  many  there  are  to  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed. 
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I»enth  of  Mrs.  Prosser. 
Octocer   24,    about   noon,  Mrs.  Emily  S. 
Prosser,    widow    of    Charles    Prosser,    and 

mother  of  Mrs.  E.  J.  Sturdevant,  died  at  tlio 
home  of  the  latter,  27  West  Market  Street. 
Mrs.  Prosser  \v;ts  an  aged  lady  and  had  been 
Biek  for  so  mo  time. 

Mrs.  Prosser  was  a  sister  of  the  late  John 
P.  Cox,  superintendent  of  the  Upper  Divi- 
sion of  the  L.  V.  R.  R.,  also  of  the  late  Will- 
iam P.  Cox,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  the 
last  member  of  a  large  family.  She  has  been 
a  resident  of  this  city  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  was  a  devoted  member  of  St.  Stephen's 
Episcopal  Church,  a  kind  and  affectionate 
mother  and  a  treasured  friend. 

She  Is  95   Vear-  Old. 

The  PiKcokd  printed  a  few  days  ago  a  no- 
tice regarding  one  who  was  at  that  time 
thought  to  be  the  oldest  person  in  Wilkes- 
Barre.  John  DeWitt,  of  Parsons'  C<>urt, 
corrects  the  item.  He  says  his  mother  is  the 
oldest  Wilkes-Barre  inhabitant,  as  she  is 
now  95  years  old.  having  attained  that  re- 
markablo  age  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  Oct. 
17.  Mrs.  Julia  DeWitt  was  born  near 
Stroudsburg  in  1794.  She  had  a  brother  who 
died  recently  at  the  age  of  105.  The  old  lady 
is  still  well  and  hearty  and  eats  and  sleeps 
well,  fourteen  years  ago  she  was  partially 
crippled  by  a  fall."  She  is  very  little  trouble, 
as  she  dresses  and  undresses  herself  without 
aid,  and  indeed  requires  very  little  assistance 
in  anything.  Her  mind  is  still  bright  and 
clear.  She  distinctly  remembers  when  she 
came  to  Wilkes-Barre  65  years  ago,  and  is 
full  of  reminiscences  about  those  day-. 


Tbe  Rones  Vle-intrrred. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Williams,  an  octogenarian,  a 
native  of  Plainsville,  who  died  in  May,  1SNS, 
made  a  dying  request  of  her  son,  C.  M.  Will- 
iams, that  she  be  buried  in  Hollenback 
Cemetery  and  that  he  disinter  the  body  of 
her  husband,  children  and  grandchildren 
from  the  old  Cooper  burying  ground  near 
Port  Blanchard  and  bury  them  by  her  .side. 
A  daughter  of  Mrs.  Williams  was  buried  there 
as  early  as  IS24,  and  her  husband,  Moses 
Williams,  was  aiso  intered  there  in  1847,  with 
several  other  members  of  the  family  at  more 
recent  dates.  The  body  of  the  child  buried 
05  years  ago  was  almost  entirely  decayed, 
but  portions  of  the  skud  were  whole.  Some 
of  the  bones  of  Moses  Williams  were  in 
a  fair  state  of  preservation,  as  also  were  those 
of  some  of  the  grandchildren.  The  remains 
and  the  dust  that  encircled  them  were  placed 
in  new  coffins  and  sent  to  Hollenback  Ceme- 
tery a  few  days  ago,  where  re-interment  was 
made  as  requested  by  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah 
Williams,  who  survived  her  husband  47 
years. 

Moses  Williams  was  a  farmer  in  Plains- 
ville and  a  son  of  Thomas  Williams,  who  was 


a  sohjier  in  Washington's  army  and  who 
settled  in  Wyoming  Valley  in  Revolutionary 

days.  Moses  Williams  was  a  father  to  C.  M. 
Williams,  of  Plainsville.  Mrs.  Sarah  Will- 
iams was  sister  to  the  aged  Mrs.  Downing, 
who  died  two  years  ago. 

A   llule  and  Hearty  Nonogenarfan. 

While  D.  S.  Clark,  of  Kingston,  was  driv- 
ing near  Register  the  other  day  he  overtook 
an  old  gentleman  and  offered  him  a  ride. 
The  old  gentleman,  who  was  as  spry  as  a  man 
of  GO,  astonished  Mr.  Clark  by  telling  hirn  he 
was  92  years  old.  His  name  is  John  Albert- 
son  and  he  is  a  staunch  Republican — so 
staunch  that  he  has  never  bolted  the  ticket 
since  the  party  was  organized. 

Rack  Again  Al't>r  (Hi  Yearn. 

The  lincoim  had  a  pleasant  call  Oct.  IS 
from  a  gentleman  from  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
William  Slocura,  who  left  this  region  Gb  years 
ago  and  has  never  been  here  since  until  now. 
Mr.  Slocum  was  born  in  Tunkhannock  75 
years  ago,  and  he  has  just  made  a  visit  to 
the  home  of  his  boyhood,  the  house  still 
standing.  At  Lake  Winola,  or  Breeches 
Pond,  as  it  was  called  when  he  was  a  boy,  he 
was  delighted  to  find  two  old  uncles  on  his 
mother's  side,  whom  he  supposed  were  dead 
long  ago.  One  was  David  Patrick,  aged  95, 
and  Noah  Patrick,  aged  63.  .Mr.  Slocum  was 
surprised  and  gratified  to  find  several  rela- 
tives in  Wilkes-Barre — George  Slocum  Ben- 
nett, E.  G.  Butler  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Slocum 
Hillard.  Mr.  Slocum's  father  was  Isaac — 
one  of  a  quartet  of  brothers  famous  here- 
abouts as  men  of  great  enterprise — Isaac, 
Benjamin,  Ebenezer  and  Joseph.  The  de- 
scendants in  Wilkes-Barre  had  Joseph  for 
their  grandfather.  It  was  the  latter  who 
built  the  first  brick  structure  in  Wilkes-Barre 
— now  occupied  by  Brown's  book  store.  Mr. 
Slocum  was  curious  to  inspect  the  old  build- 
ing which  his  uncle  had  put  up  eighty-two 
years  ago.  He  remembers  distinctly  coming 
to  Wiikes-Barre  to  visit,  but  he  can  see  noth- 
ing in  the  present  stirring  city  of  45JKX)  in- 
habitants to  remind  him  of  the  village  of  a 
thousand  or  two  people  as  he  remembers  it. 
Mr.  Slocum  says  his  parents  left  here  in  lb\'o 
for  the  "West"  and  located  in  Ohio,  spending 
15  years  atBellevue  Then  they  went  to  Wis- 
consin and  afterwards  to  Iowa,  where  Mr. 
Slocum  has  spent  many  years  in  farming. 
He  holds  bis  age  remarkably  well  for  a  man 
of  75,  and  he  has  greatly  enjoyed  his  trip 
East,  including  as  it  did  the  several  large 
cities.  At  Slocum  Hollow,  named  for  his 
uncles,  he  found  the  nourishing  city  of 
Seranton.  Mr.  Siocurn  has  often  visited  in 
her  Indiana  home  Frances  Slocum,  "the  lo.st 
sister  of  Wyoming,"  she  having  been  his  own 
aunt. 
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AN  OLD-TIME  MINISTER. 

Win   Gttlnipse   Through    the  Vi*i$t   of  Forty 
Years — some  Interesting  Reminiscences. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Loomis  some  weeks  ago  re- 
ceived from  a  long-ago  minister  of  Wilkes- 
Burre  the  following  letter  which  contains 
so  much  of  pleasant  recollection  that  the 
Record  takes  pleasure  in  printing  it. 

ci*  *  *  *  Surprises  are  common,  some- 
times right  welcome.  This  last  week  of  leafy 
June  has  brought  me  two  pleasant  surprises. 
The  one  of  which  I  write,  similar  to  the 
other,  was  the  greater,  and  in  some  regards 
the  more  agreeable  because  the  greater  and 
wholly  unanticipated.  Indeed,  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  man  had  almost  passed  away. 
Both  these  old-time  friends  were  delegates  to 
the  National  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance of  North  America,  holding  its  forty- 
fifth  anniversary  at  this  great  gathering 
place.  He,  of  whom  I  write  and  whose  call 
revived  into  pleasant  freshness  many  things 
of  the  dimming,  was  no  other  than  Mr 
Calvin  Parsons,  of  the  oorough  of  Parsons, 
near  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  who,  after  the 
lapse  of  forty  years,  has  such  distinct  and 
pleasant  recollections  of  me  and  of  my  pas- 
torates in  the  beautiful  Wyoming, 
and  particularly  of  that  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  that  lie  sought  and  found  me  at  home 
in  the  mild  twilight  hour  of  the  day.  Calling 
me  by  name  and  extending  his  hand,  he  said, 
"You  don't  know  me?"'  After  a  close,  but 
gentle  scrutiny,  I  answered,  "I  do  not  recog- 
nize you,  though  your  countenance  seems 
d'mly  familiar."  What  else  could  I  say?  We 
had  not  met  in  forty  years.  Tall  in  person, 
his  manly  face  aglow  with  smiles,  and  his 
head  crowned  with  the  whiteness  of  years, 
he  deserved  a  recognition  more  than  doubt- 
ful and  hesitating.  Learning  his  name  and 
his  home,  my  dim  vision  brightened  into  a 
gradually  growing  recognition.  "Parsons," 
"Laurel  Run."  They  had  been  familiar.  I 
recalled  them.  The  one  the  name  of  a  family: 
the  other  of  their  rural  home  in  the  long 
past,  I  remember  that  a  man  by  that  name 
took  me  in  his  carriage,  as  far  back  as  1840-8. 
to  that  then  quiet  nook  to  preach  in  the 
white  school  house  in  the  centre  of  the 
clustre  of  rural  homes.  I  half  dreamily  re- 
call that  on  one  occasion  it  was  for  a  funeral 
service.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  I  do  not,  I  can- 
not forget  the  spirit  of  the  man,  nor  the 
quiet  of  the  locality  —  a  beautiful 
vale  and  a  beautiful  name.  Laurel  Bun. 
Why  did  not  the  good  people  retain 
that  emphonious  name?  It  is  worthy.  It  is 
significant.  The  laurels  may  have  gone,  and 
the  stately  forest  trees  may  have  given  place 
to  houses.  What  of  it?  The  "Bun''  is  there, 
and  "Laurel  Run"  has  its  rural  significance 
even  yet.  "Parsons"  does  well.  It  perpet- 
uates the  name  and  memory  of  an  honorable 
and  excellent  family,  to  be  sure.    But  Laurel 


Run  is  more  rural,  equally  beautiful,  and 
quite  as  historic.  I  have  a  passion  for  In- 
dian and  for  rural  names  You  can't  im- 
prove Pocono,  nor  Tunkhannock,  nor  Sus- 
quehanna, nor  Laurel  Bun. 

I  would  not  write  in  this  strain  did  I  not 
know  that  my  old-time  friend  Parsons  has  a 
preference  for  the  old  Silvan  name. 

My  recollections  of  Wyoming  life  are  in 
their  outlines  very  distinct  and  agreeable.  I 
bring  up  to  vivid  memory  the  names,  coun- 
tenances and  virtues  of  many  noble  and 
honored  persons  in  my  church  and  congre- 
gation, not  omitting  others  all  through  the 
valley.  The  filling  up  of  the  outlines,  both 
of  scenes  and  of  men  and  women  so 
long  ago  familiar,  needs  only  just  such 
reminders  as  the  visit  which  Mr. 
Parsons  gave  me.  A  longer  tarry  would 
have  brought  to  mind,  as  in  a  panorama,  a 
much  broader,  though  not  a  more  agreeable 
review.  Laurel  Bun  has  grown  to  bo  a  bor- 
ough of  3,000  inhabitants,  of  five  churches, 
and  of  all  other  requisites  for  village  life. 
Wilkes-Barre,  then  a  village  of  5,0o0  people, 
is  now  a  city  of  45,000.  "Woodville"  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  city.  "Tne  Plains,"  then 
the  home  of  quiet  but  well-to-do  farmers,  is 
now  an  enterprising  village.  Of  these  facts 
I  had  some  knowledge  gathered  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  there  a  few  years  ago,  the  recol- 
lections of  which  are  extremely  pleasant. 
Wilkes-Barre  being  one  of  the  several  garden 
spots  of  my  pubiic  life,  I  was  much  pleased 
that  a  gentleman,  with  whom  I  had  not  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  a  pastor,  had  such 
distinct  and  not  unfavorable  recollections  of 
me  as  to  favor  me  with  this  call,  to  give  me 
his  hand,  his  smile  and  his  parting  blessing. 
I  extend  welcomes  to  others  from  the  same 
region.  With  pleasant  memories  of  you  and 
yours.  I  am,  truly, 

Bostwick  Hawley. 

Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  June,  18S9. 


An  Old  liiixeruer's  Likeness. 

Attorney  H.  C.  Butler  has  in  his  office  an 
oil  painting  presented  to  him  this  week  by 
his  cousin,  Henry  Colt,  of  Allentown.  It  is 
a  life  size  portrait  of  his  great  uncle,  Henry 
Colt,  after  whom  he  is  named,  and  who  was 
for  many  years  county  surveyor  of  Luzerne 
when  Carbondale  whs  a  portion  of  the 
county.  He  was  also  a  cousin  of  the  vener- 
able Dilton  Y'arrington,  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Colt  and  his  brother  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  twins  ever  born  in  Lu- 
zerne. Very  naturally  Mr.  Butler  prizes  the 
heirloom,  which,  like  wine,  will  become  more 
valuable  with  age. — Carbondal?  Leader. 


Probably  the  oldest  resident  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  at  the  present  time  is  Mrs,  Hannah  C. 
Abbott,  of  North  Franklin  Street.  She  is 
past  91. 
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l>KAT»f     OF    CAJJ.JJ     E.     WKItillT. 

Hi*  Career— Short  Sketch  of  IIIm  Life— One 

of  ilio  OldeNi  mid  .Most  Noted  Members   of 

■  li<^   Lit y.erne  County   and    Bnclu    County 

It  urn— An    Author  a*  Well  na   a    Lnwyer- 

IIi*I>eiuIi  l?.icto  E-learl  Disease. 

Tlio  many  friends  of  Caleb  E.  Wright  were 

surprised  and  pained   to   learn   Monday  that 

ho  hud  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Doyles- 

tovvn.     He   had   not   been   feeling  quite  like 

himself  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,but  nothing 

serious  was  anticipated.    He  breathed  away 

quietly  during  Sunday  night,  and  was  found 

dead  in  his  bed  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  came  up  fromDoyles- 
town  and  spent  Thanksgiving  with  Mrs. 
Emily  Wright.  Mr.  Wright  was  seemingly 
well  and  was  in  excellent  spirits.  They  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  Friday. 

Mr.Wright  was  passionately  fond  of  nature. 
Probably  no  man  was  more  familiar  with  the 
haunts  of  the  trout  in  the  mountains  of 
Luzerne  and  adjacent  eounties  than  was  he. 
Almost  every  season  he  came  up  to  ids  old 
home  in  Wilkes-Barre,  and  for  years  whipped 
the  mountain  streams  with  Jacob  Bertels, 
Judge  Dana  and  Dr.  Hakes.  Of  this  quartet 
only  Dr.  Hakes  survives. 

Mr.  Wright  was  a  man  of  tine  literary  at- 
tainments and  for  years  he  has  devoted  his 
time  largely  to  the  writing  of  books.  The 
columns  of  the  Record  have  been  enriched 
many  times  by  contributions  from  his  pen, 
chiefly  reminiscences  of  men  and  times  as 
he  remembered  old  Wilkes-Barre. 

His  works  of  fiction  have  borne  the  marks 
of  real  genius.  All  of  them  dealt  with  the 
territory  which  was  so  familiar  to  him— 
either  the  Wyoming  Valley  or  with  his  other 
home,  the  county  of  Bucks.  His  first  novel, 
entitled  "Wyoming,"  was  a  modest  venture, 
published  anonymously,  in  1845  by  the 
Harpers.  It  found  a  place  in  their  standard 
scries  of  novels.  Nearly  3U  years  passed  be- 
fore he  ventured  on  authorship  again. 
•'Marcus  Blair"  appeared  in  1873;  "On  the 
Lackawanna."  in  1886,  "Legend  of  Bucks 
County  1887,  "Rachel  Craig"  18.8b,  and 
"Francis  Slocum  and  Sidney  Lear,"  1880. 
All  these  pictured  scenes  that  were 
familiar  to  him  in  his  mountain  rambles. 
Fact  and  fancy  were  so  skillfully  blended 
that  ins  pages  were  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest. The  author's  bent  of  mind  was  in 
every  chapter.  Sometimes  a  glimpse  of  the 
glories  of  angling  tor  trout,  again  a  flash  of 
his  legal  acumen  and  still  again  a  touch  of 
that  religious  fervor  which  always  made  the 
author  a  leader  in  the  church  of  his  choice. 
Coupled  with  all  this  was  his  beautiful   de- 


lineation of  how  our  pioneer  ancestors  lived 
and  loved,  fought  with  cruel  savages  and 
wrestled  with  the  privations  of  the  wilder- 
ness. His  books  are  valuable  contributions 
to  the  literature  and  history  of  his  time. 

The  deceased,  Caleb  Earl  Wright,  was  a 
native  of  Plymouth,  the  date .  of  his  birth 
Feb.  4,  1810.  His  father's  name  Joseph 
Wright.  After  a  study  of  the  common 
English  branches  in  Plymouth,  he  became  a 
student  in  Wilkes-Barre  Academy  and  thence 
went  to  Danville,  where  he  studied 
law  with  John  G.  Montgomery.  He  had 
previously  read  law  with  Chester  Butler  in 
this  city.  After  being  admitted  to  the 
Luzerne  County  Bar  in  1833,  he  practiced 
law  in  Doylestown  and  returned 
to  Wilkes-Barre  in  1853.  Ho  was 
the  iirst  president  of  the  Doylestown 
borough  council  and  while  a  resident 
there  was  also  district  attorney.  From  1853 
to  1876  Mr.  Wright  lived  in  Wilkes-Barre. 
While  here  he  held  the  office  of  internal  rev- 
enue collector  under  President  Johnson, 
and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1874.  After  his  return 
to  Doylestown  in  1876  he  gave  up  practice  of 
hi*  profession. 

He  was  married  April  30,  1838  to  Miss 
Phebe  Ann  Fell,  of  Doylestown,  daughter  of 
William  Fell.  His  wife  survives  him.  as  do 
also  two  sons,  Wilson  and  Warren  Wright, 
the  former  of  Monmouth  County,  New  Jer- 
sey. In  1863  Mr.  Wright  was  appointed  a 
local  preacher  in  the  M.  E  Church  in  this 
city,  and  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven  ordained 
him  an  elder  in  1874. 

The  funeral  services  will  be  held  in  Doyles- 
town. 

DK.  UKQDHAKT'S    TRIBUTE 

Of  Mr.  Wright's  traits  of  character  an 
admirable  summing  up  is  furnished  the 
Record  by  Dr.  George  Urquhart: 

An  honored  member  of  the  Luzerne  bar 
has  passed  to  that  bourne  from  whence  no 
traveller  returns.  Caleb  E.  Wright  was  a 
brother  of  Harrison  and  Hcndrick  B. 
Wright,  all  of  whom  were  born  on  the 
paternal  estate  in  Plymouth,  and  of  whom 
all  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  useful  pro- 
fessional lives  in  this  city.  They  were  all' 
distinguished  lawyers,  and  honored  for  their 
energy  and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  which 
enabled  them  to  devote  themselves  so 
seduously  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
notwithstanding  the  early  possession  of 
hereditary  competence. 

Caleb  E.  Wright  was  strictly  moral  in 
in  private  life,  and  added  to  a  good  under- 
standing was  a  piety  and  virtue,  which 
while  adorning  his  walk  in  life,  yet 
languished  in  the  rich  soil  of  professional 
activity  to  iind  its  best  growth  and  thrift  in 
a  private  life. 


ss 
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He  was  a  person  of  incorruptible  integrity, 
amiable  in  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life. 
He  never  acquired  volubility  of  talk,  and 
though  not  ostentatious  he  was  a  sincere 
believer  in  the  truths  both  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion,  and  his  Christianity  inspired 
him  with  a  benevolence  to  .*  ards  his  lellow 
men. 

Mis  life  was  set  oft'  with  a  graceful  modesty 
and  reserve,  and  his  humanity  appeared  in 
every  circumstance  of  his  conversation  and 
in  the  comp'acency  of  his  behavior. 

Throughout  a  long  life  he  adhered  te  the 
same  principles  and  the  same  party. 

To  a  generous  scholarship  ho  added  the 
grace  of  a  kindly  and   generous  disposition. 

His  tastes  and  habits  were  literary  and  his 
culture  liberal,  and  since  his  retirement  from 
the  bar  he  has  been  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  sages  of  the  most  remote  past 
obeyed  his  call  as  counsellors  and  friends. 
The  experience  of  his  whole  life  has  imbued 
him  with  the  doctrines  of  human  brother- 
hood. The  spirit  of  New  England  culture 
took  deep  hold  upon  his  nature,  and  improv- 
ing his  scholarship  by  diligent  and  solitary 
study,  he  made  frequent  contributions  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  day.  and  the  claims  to 
authorship  of  a  recent  date  have  established 
his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  ability. 

ACTION   TAKEN   BY   THE   EUZEB.XE    BAIL 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Luzerne  Bar  Associa- 
tion, hold  December  4,  Judge  Woodward  was 
called  to  the  chair  and  J.  T.  Lenahan  was 
elected  secretary. 

Messrs.  Brundage,  Hakes,  Palmer,  Kulp, 
Coons,  Farnham  and  Lenahan  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draw  up  resolutions 
and  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

Messrs.  Hakes,  Kulp,  Farnham,  Hand  and 
Lonahan  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
attend  the  funeral  at  Doylestown,  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  Dec.  5. 

Several  brief  speeches  of  eulogy  were 
made.  Judge  Woodward  said  the  news  of 
Mr.  Wright's  death  was  a  great  shock.  Mr. 
Wright  had  spent  last  Wednesday  evening  at 
Judge  Woodward's  house,  just  a  week  ago, 
and  seemed  in  excellent  health.  He  wa  full 
of  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  judges  and 
lawyers  of  an  earlier  day.  The  name  of 
Wright,  said  Judge  Woodward,  has  been  a 
familiar  one  at  the  Luzerne  Bar  for  half  a 
century,  and  all  three  brothers  have  shed 
lustre  upon  the  name. 

Mr.  Brundage  recalled  Mr.  Wright  as  an 
upright  man,  an  able  lawyer  and  a  good 
citizen.  Ho  was  particularly  cardial  in  his 
treatment  of  young  membeis  of  the  bar.  He 
was  a  wit,  and  as  an  author  and  a  man  of 
culture  he  was  known  all  over  the  State*.  He 
had  power  before  a  jury,  and  among  the 
giants  of  the  bar— Nicholson,  Kidder,  Harri- 


son and  liendrick  B.  Wright,  RIcClintock, 
Woodward,  Mallory-  he  was  an  antagonist 

equal  to  any  of  the  rest.  But  his  tastes  ran 
in  another  direction.  He  was  a  man  of  gen- 
erous impulses  and  kindly  heart.  His  mem- 
ory will  be  tenderly  cherished. 

Dr.  Hakes  said  ho  was  hero  by  appoint- 
ment. He  had  often  promised  that  should 
he  survive  Mr.  Wright  he  would  enter  an 
appearance  at  the  memorial  bar  meeting. 
Dr.  Hakes  then  continued:  "  Whether  this  is 
an  occasion  to  mourn  or  not  is  problemati- 
cal. His  work  is  done,  a»  d  well  done,  and 
his  enjoyment  of  life  more  than  complete. 
It  is  our  lot  to  live  in  a  hurrying  ago.  The 
struggle,  not  so  much  for  existence  as  for 
supremacy  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  gains  in 
intensity  day  by  day  and  year  by  year.  But 
it  is  excessively  true  that  in  professional 
lifo  circumstances  exist  that  make  the  pre- 
sent era  one  of  intense  strain  upon  all  the 
possibilities  of  a  professional  career  As  in 
business  and  commercial  pursuits,  the 
tendency  is  that  the  rich  become  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer,  while  the  strug- 
gle for  mastery  "and  the  greed  for  gain 
is  quite  exhaustive  of  every  power  of  the 
body,  mind  and  soul.  Competition  in  pro- 
fessional life  is  not  less  marked,  and'  its 
destructive  tendencies  must  be  manifest, 
to  but  a  common  observer — that  religion, 
morality  and  true  manliness  must  be  graded 
by  a  new  standard,  to  embrace  this  modern 
order  of  things,  is  too  evident  to  need  say- 
ing. 

Happily  our  departed  brother  was  born  in 
a  more  fortunate  time,  and  educated  in  quite 
a  diflerent  school  from  the  present,  and  was 
so  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles 
and  precepts  of  a  more  tranquil  age,  that  he 
quite  escaped  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
that  beset  the  practitioner  of  later  years. 
Mankind  must  yet  decide  whether  the  ambi- 
tion to  be  a  great  and  good  man  is  better 
than  to  pledge  body  and  soul  for  notoriety 
and  wealth.  In  fact  I  know  that  our  de- 
parted brother  looked  with  much  anxiety 
and  many  forebodings  to  an  overcrowded 
profession  and  new  standards  of  success, 
and  the  inevitable  consequences  must  follow 
from  the  intensity  of  the  competition  to 
gain  even  a  living,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
luxurious  competence.  In  a  modest  un- 
assuming manner,  he  practiced  his  chosen 
profossion,  the  friend  of  all,  the  enemy  of 
none,  a  good  lawyer,  an  honorable  Christian 
gentlemen.  His  professional  business  did 
not  enslave  him  for  any  purpose  in  its  cases 
or  emoluments,  but  he  claimed  a  large  snare 
of  his  time  to  general  literature"  manly 
sports  and  recreation,  to  his  friends,  his  fam- 
ily an  the  church  of  his  choice.  As  an  inti- 
mate friend,  I  have  known  him  for  many 
years,  and  the  many  days  we  have  traversed 
the  woods  and  rivulets  tog-«ther  were  to  me, 
and  I  judge  to    him,    the    happiest  since  the 
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idle  and  innocent  sport  of  our  boyhood 
years.  The  example  of  his  life  is  a  precious 
inheritance,  worthy  our  emphatic  commen- 
dation, and  example  profitable  to  follow,  lead- 
ing to  a  happy  conclusion  at  theend  of  about 
the  extremes!  age)  permitted  to  mortal  men. 
John  T.  Lenahan  spoke  of  having  been 
Mr.  Wright's  student  for  a  year.  Ho  was 
possessed  of  high  and  noble  qualities  and  was 
almost  without  a  peer.  The  recollection  of 
his  good  deeds  should  be  embalmed  and 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  us  all.  ,, 

The  Death  of  Mrs.  Rimer. 

County  Auditor  G.  W.  Rimer  received  a 
telegram  Nov.  16th  announcing  the  death  of 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Rimer,  of  Fair- 
mount  Springs.  The  shock  is  a  very  severe 
one  to  Mr.  Rimer.  He  has  been  postrated 
four  weeks  with  typhoid  fever  and  is  now 
only  able  to  sit  up  for  a  short  time,  therefore 
could  not  get  to  her  bedside,  neither  attend 
the  funeral  which  teok  place  at  10  o'clock 
Monday  from  her  late  residence.  Mrs.  Rimer 
was  the  mother  of  thirteen  children  of  whom 
eleven  and  her  husband  survive  her:  G.  W. 
Rimer,  of  Wilkes-Barre;  Mrs.  Jennie  Ruck, 
of  Renovo;  Mrs.  Cassie  Frantz,  of  William- 
port;  Mrs.  Perlinia  Albertson,  of  KansasCity; 
Mrs.  Sadie  Kepler,  of  Westport;  Mrs.  Rhode 
Laubach,  of  Sugarloaf.  Columbia  County. 
R.  M. Rimer,  of  St.  Marys,  Elk  County:  Frank 
M.  Rimer,  of  Williamsport;  John  E.  Rimer, 
of  Coudersport,  Potter  County;  Mrs.  Rejinia 
Falk,  of  Renovo;  Mrs.  Rettie  Metcalf,  of 
Leetonia,  Tioga  County.  Mrs.  Rimer  was 
born  in  Hanover,  Luzerne  County,  Sept.  30, 
1826,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo 
Ruggles,  consequently  she  was  H3  years  of 
age.  She  was.  an  earnest  Christian  and 
joined  the  M.  E.  Church  at  the  age  of  13 
years. 

A  Good  Woman  Passed  Away. 

Mary  Lines,  wife  of  John  R.  Lines,  died  at 
her  residence,  8  South  Welles  Street,  this 
city,  Friday  ^ov.  29th.  Mrs.  Lines  had 
been  suffering  for  some  two  years  past  with 
consumption.  Mrs.  Lines  was  born  67  years 
ago  in  Hanover  Township,  not  far  from  the 
present  borough  of  Nanticoke,  where  she 
continued  to  reside  until  1868,  when  she 
moved  to  this  city.  Mrs.  Lines  was  a 
defendant  of  George  Espy,  who  was  born  in 
Hanover  Township,  Dauphin  County,  and 
removed  to  Luzerne  County  County  about 
1778.  He  located  in  Hanover  Township, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was 
by  trade  a  mason,  and  built  the  old  stone 
jail  which  was  located  at  i  he  cottier  of  Wash- 
ington and  East  Market  Street.  His  wife 
was  Mary  Stewart,  a  granddaughter  of  Laza- 
rus Stewart.  John  Espy,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Lines,    was  a   son    of    George    Espy.    Her 


mother  was  Lavina  Inman,  daughter  of  Col. 
Edward  Inman.  Therefore  it  will  be  ob- 
MM'vil  that  Mrs.  Lines  was  a  descendant  of 
two  of  the  families  that  came  early  to  Wyo- 
ming Valley.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare 
kindliness  of  heart,  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  gen- 
erous  to  the  pooi\  attentive  to  the  sick,  and 
no  woman  in  the  community  will  be  missed 
more  than  she. 

Mrs.  Lines  leaves  no  children,  but  a  hus- 
band to  survive  her.  She  was  aunt  of  Mrs. 
C.  D.  Wells  and  R.  M.  Espy,  of  this  city. 
Funeral  Monday,  at  2:30  p.  m. 


Sudden  Death  of  Mrs.  Neiier. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Neuer,  of  Park  Ave.,  died  sud- 
denly Saturday  Nov.  16,  of  heart  disease, 
after  an  illness  of  a  fortnight  that  had  not 
been  considered  at  all  dangerous.  The  event 
is  particularly  sad,  being  so  unexpected,  and 
the  family  is  prostrated  with  grief.  Th^ 
maiden  name  of  the  deceased  was  Elizabeth 
J.  Drake,  and  she  was  49  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing spent  all  her  life  in  Wilkes-Barre.  She 
is  survived  by  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Drake",  of  282  South  Street,  by  her 
husband,  W.  W.  N^uer  and  by  two  children. 
Stanley   W.  Neuer,  and  Mrs.  F.  W.   Larned. 

Mrs.  Neuer  was  devoted  to  her  home  life 
and  was  always  of  kindly  affectionate  dispo- 
sition, a  loving  wife  and  a  tender  mother. 
The  funeral  occurred  on  Wednesday  at 
10:30  from  the  house  on  Park  Avenue. 

A  Minister  Over  Sixty  Yenrx. 

Rev.  Vincent  M.  Coryell,  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  Wyoming  Conference  of  the  M. 
E.  Church,  died  at  his  home  in  Waverly,  N. 
Y.,  on  Tuesday  evening.  He  was  89  years 
and  4  months  old  and  had  be»>n  an  honored 
minister  over  60  years.  His  active  service  in 
the  Wyoming  Conference  covered  the  period 
between  1828  and  1850.  most  of  his  appoint- 
ments being  in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Coryell  was  the  representative  of  a 
family  of  considerable  ability  and  honorable 
in  every  relation  with  their  fellows.  The 
deceased  was  educated  for  the  law,  but 
turned  to  the  ministry  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
His  last  years  were  made  radiant  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  duty  performed  while  strength 
lasted.  The  end  of  all  things  earthly  was 
awaited  with  calm  resignation  and'  even 
with  glad  expectancy,  such  was  the  strength 
of  his  hope.  It  was  just  such  a  close  of  life 
as  should  teach  all  tlie  t'est  things  in  Chris- 
tian philosophy  to  those  who  survive.  Father 
C*>r*Y'H,  as  he  was  ?ometimes  called,  was 
well  known  hereabout.  The  funeral  services 
will  be  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  0.  Woodruff  and 
will  be  held  from  the  house  Friday  at  I 
o'clock  p.  m.    Interment  at  Nichols,  N.  Y. 
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DEATH  OF  B.  <i.  CARPENTER. 

Au  Honorable  IIiinIh^m*  Career  —  Other 
AhuociatlotiM  In  Business— His  Church  de- 
lation*— Characteristics — Resolution*. 

Another  of  Wilkes-Barre's  prominent  and 
most  respected  citizens  has  passed  beyond 
the  horizon.  Benjamin  Gardner  Carpenter 
breathed  quietly  away  at  4  a.  m.  .Monday. 
Nov.  11,  surrounded  by  the  membeis  of  his 
family.  Although  seriously  ill  about  three 
weeks,  the  family  did  not  give  up  hope  until 
Friday  last,  when  it  was  seen  that  he  could 
not  survive  many  hours,  not  being  able  to 
take  any  nourishment.  His  ailment  began 
early  in  the  summer,  when  he  spoke  several 
times  of  not  feeling  well.  He  and  his  family 
did  not  then  consider  his  condition  as  at  all 
serious.  In  fact  they  attributed  his  ill  feel- 
ing to  indigestion.  It  was  thought  that  com- 
plete rest  from  business  concern  would  effect 
restoration.  During  July,  therefore,  he 
traveled  in  the  West  and  in  New  York  State 
visiting  relatives.  After  his  return  home  he 
made  a  short  visit  in  Afton  and  Abington,  N. 
Y.,  being  called  to  the  former  place  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  his  old  friend,  Rev.  Dr.  Olin. 
He  then  came  home  and  resumed  business, 
but  did  not  seem  to  improve.  Finally  he 
consented  to  have  Dr.  Crawford,  the 
family  physician,  called.  This  was 
three  weeks  ago.  The  ■  doctor,  after 
an  examination  discovered  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  was  very  serious,  the  ail- 
ment being  cirrhosis  of  the  spine.  Mr. 
•  Carpenter  then  took  to  his  bed.  For  some 
time  the  lower  limbs  had  been  so  affected 
that  the  power  of  motion  was  almost  lost. 
A  slight  improvement  was  noticeable  for  a 
day  or  two  at  times.  However,  the  nervous- 
ness incident  to  the  progress  of  the  disease 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  take  nourish- 
ment. From  the  first  until  his  death  the  pa- 
tient gradually  became  weaker  and  the  end 
came  at  the  time  already  mentioned. 

The  Carpenter  family  originally  came  from 
England  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  settled  in  and  about  New 
England.  One  of  the  representatives  of  the 
English  stock,  Wm.  Carpenter,  was  the  last 
surviving  member  of  the  Thirteen  Proprie- 
tors of  the  Providence  Plantation  and  died 
at  Pautuxet  in  1685. 

The  father  of  deceased,  Samuel  Carpenter, 
came  originally  from  Orange  County,  N/Y., 
and  settled  in  Plains,  Luzerne  County.  He 
married  Nancy  Gardner. 

B.  G.  Carpenter  was  born  at  Plains  July  2. 
1827.  When  he  was  only  about  four  years 
old  the  family  moved  to  Afton,  N.  Y.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  came  l>:iek  to  Plains.  He  was  at  that 
time  about  1.3  years  old.  Soon  afterwards  he 
went  to  Carbondale,  where  he  learned  the 
timsmith's  trade.  In  1847  he  came  to  Wilkes- 


Barre  and  entered  the  employ  of  Tberon 
Burnet.  A  year  later,  and  when  ho  became 
of  age,  he  was  received  into  partnership. 
The  store  was   located   near  where  the  new 

Osterhout  building  now  stands.  The  firm 
soon  removed  to  a  small  building  on  North 
Franklin  Street,  near  Market,  where  the 
Harvey  block  now  stands.  Thence  Ciey 
moved  to  West  Market  Street,  the  store  now 
occupied  by  Leach,  and  a  third  removal  was 
across  the  street  to  No.  57.  After  a  co-part- 
nership of  nine  years  Mr.  Carpenter  bought 
out  the  interest  of  his  partner  and  Mr.  Bur- 
net took  another  stand.  Mr.  Carpenter's 
new  partner  was  Emory  Carpen- 
ter, a  brother,  now  a  resident  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.  During  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  the  present  business  block  on 
West  Market  Street,  in  1872-3,  the  firm  re- 
moved temporarily  to  the  store  now  occu- 
pied by  Metzgrr  A  Weiss.  Soon  after  being 
settled  in  the  new  building  Emory  Carpen- 
ter's interest  was  purchased  by  B.  G.  Car- 
penter, who  at  once  associated  himself  with 
A  H.  Mulford  and  Frank  Densmore,  the  firm 
name  being  as  before,  B.  G.  Carpenter  A-  Co. 
At  Mr.  Mulford's  death,  in  1875.  Walter  S. 
Carpenter,  eldest  son  of  the  deceased,  was 
admitted  to  partnership,  and  the  firm  re- 
mained thus  constituted  until  the  death  of 
the  senior  member  Monday. 

In  1S51  Mr.  Carpenter  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Sallie  Ann  Fell,  of  this  city. 

The  ability  of  the  deceased  as  a  careful 
business  man  led  him  into  other  affiliations. 
In  March,  1802.  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of 
Wyoming  Seminary  in  place  of  O.  B.  Drake, 
and  he  had  been  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion in  this  capacity  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  May.  1804,  he  became  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Water  Co..  and 
when  the  president,  Col.  H.  B.  Wright,  did, 
in  1881,  Mr.  Carpenter  w  as  elected  to  the 
vacancy.  Previous  to  heing  officially  con- 
nected with  the  company  he  had  acted  as 
collector,  superintendent,  etc. 

From  the  time  the  Seranton  Stove  Works 
was  started,  May,  1870,  Mr.  Carpenter  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  he 
was  always  faithful  to  his  interest  here,  be- 
ing a  very  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings. 

He  became  a  member  of  tin-  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  when  only  13  years  old, 
and  always  retained  an  active  membership. 
He  united  with  the  First  M.  E.  Church  of 
Wilkes-Barre  as  soon  he  came  to  this  city, 
anil  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

The  deceased  possessed  much  ener- 
gy in  business  affairs,  and  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  honesty  and 
strict  integrity  had  been  so  in- 
grained in  his  nature  that  they  made  him 
valuable  in  every  relation  among  his  fellows. 
Thrown  upon  his  own  resources  when  only 
eleven  years  old,    he   had    been    thoroughly 
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schooled  in  business  acumen  and  clear  pen- 
etration. Thus  his  counsel  in  matters  affect- 
ing the  business  interests  with  which  he  was 
associated  t  as  at  all  times  valuable  and  was 
carefully  considered.  This  was  the  case  not 
only  in  his  principal  business  partnership, 
but  in  his  work  on  the  board  of  management 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Water  Co.,  the  Scranton 
Stove  Works,  the  Wyoming  Seminary 
Trustee  Board  and  in  the  official  board  of 
the  M.  E.  Church.  He  saw  the  probable  ef- 
fect of  proposed  movements  very  clearly,  and 
whenever  he  came  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
course  to  pursue,  he  was  able  from  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  situation  to  surround 
his  position  with  arguments  that  carried 
great  weight.  Jt  was  always  thus,  so  that  his 
advice  came  generally  to  be  regarded  as  safe 
and  eminently  reliable.  This  characteristic 
however  did  not  render  him  so  conservative 
as  to  blind  his  judgment  about  needed  re- 
forms or  improvements,  for  regarding  these 
he  was  just  as  decided  in  favoring  the  course 
best  suited  to  the  progress  and  usefulness  of 
the  particular  institution  or  concern  under 
discussion.  He  was  one  of  those  most  in- 
terested in  the  building  of  the  new  Franklin 
Street  M.  E.  Church,  and  he  was  often  seen 
inspecting  and  commenting  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work;. 

In  other  church  matters  he  was  compan- 
ionable and  sociable.  He  never  used  many 
words  or  a  flow  of  speech,  but  people  were 
drawn  to  him  rather  because  they  first  felt 
his  sympathy  and  soon  appreciated  the  sin- 
cerity of  it.  When,  during  the  erection  of 
the  new  church,  services  were  transferred 
to  the  chapel,  he  used  to  assist  in 
seating  the  congregation,  and  his 
first  pleasure  seemed  to  be  to  find 
seats  or  hymn  books  for  strangers, 
and  see  that  they  were  sufficiently  cared  for 
to  feel  at  ease,  and  to  enjoy  the  services. 
Instances  of  this  sort  could  be  readily  multi- 
plied. His  Christianity  was  of  a  practical 
sort.  It  shone  out  through  deeds  rather  titan 
words.  He  had  a  great  heart  of  benevolence, 
and  always  gave  as  his  means  allowed 
toward  the  numerous  charities  of  the  church 
and  outside  of  it. 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  always  hospitable.  He 
liked  to  entertain  friends,  and  it  was  always 
a  pleasure  to  him  to  have  guests  in  the 
house,  whether  they  were  his  own  or  his 
children's.  The  various  pastors  of  the 
church  of  which  Mr.  Carpenter  was  a  mem- 
ber will  always  remember  his  cordial  wel- 
come, and  how  his  house  was  always  a  sort 
of  headquarters  for  them  and  their  families 
until  they  were  "settled"'  in  a  new  home. 

He  was  well  beloved  by  many  youngmen  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  who  can  never  forget  how  he 
delighted  to  help  them  and  encourage  them 
in  getting  along  in  the  world.  When  satisfied 
that  a  young  man  was    honorably    disposed 


and  willing  to  work,  B.  Q.  Carpenter  was 
his  sincere  and  substantial  sympathizer.  As 
a  valued  and  influential  citizen  also  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  will  live  long  in  the 
minds  of  tiiose  who  knew  and  appreciated 
his  sterling  worth. 

The  sadness  inspired  by  the  gap  in  the 
family  circle,  however,  can  be  appreciated 
by  but  few.  Those  who  knew  him 
intimately  understood  his  kindness 
of  heart,  tho  close  affection  of  family 
ties,  and  the  permanent  concern  for 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  those  dear 
to  him.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  by  one 
brother,  Emory  Carpenter,  now  of  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Phillips,  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  by  four  children,  Walter 
S.,  Jess  GK,  B.  Harry  and  Ed  N.  Carpenter. 
Another  son,  Charles,  next  in  age  10  tne 
eldest,  was  drowned  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  ih  1864  while  fishing.  Besides  these 
Mr.  Carpenter  has  had  in  his  family  Bert 
and  May  Robertson,  children  of  a  deceased 
sister,  and  Sally  Fell,  a  daughter  of  a  de- 
ceased brother'  of  Mrs.  Carpenter.  There 
are  four  grandchildren,  all  children  of  Walter 
S.  Carpenter,  Robert Ruliph Morgan.  Madge, 
Benjamin  G.,  Jr.,  and  Walter  S.,  Jr.' 

THE  FUNERAL. 

The  last  offices  of  loving  friends  were  per- 
formed over  the  remains  of  the  late  B.  G. 
Carpenter  Wednesday.  After  private  services 
at  the  house  the  bodv  was  borne  to  the  First 
M.  E.  Church  at  10:30  bv  George  S.  Bennett, 
Dr.  L.  H.  Taylor,  B.  M.  Espy,  George  K. 
Powell,  Geoige  A.  Wells  and  W.  H.  Sturde- 
vant.  The  remains  were  followed  by  the  pull 
bearers:  Rev.  W.  W.  Loomis,  Judge  Rhone, 
Alexander  Mitchell,  F.  V.  Rockafellow,  Hon. 
L.  D.  Shoemaker  and  Anning  Dilley.  '  Seats 
near  the  front  had  been  reserved  for  the  rela- 
tives and  representatives  from  Wyoming 
Seminary,  the  Wilkes-Barre  Water  Co.  and 
the  Scranton  Stove  Works.  As  the  casket 
was  brought  down  the  aisle  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips 
read  a  brief  portion  of  the  burial  service. 
There  was  a  profusion  of  flowers  around  the 
pulpit.  The  employes  sent  a  large  cross  of 
cut  flowers-,  the  water  company,  a  wreath  ot 
roses  and  carnations;  the  Scranton  Stove  Co. 
a  broken  column  of  flowers,  and  two  floral 
pillows  bore  the  words  respectively  "Father-' 
and  "Family."  These  were  the  most  notice- 
able, and  they  were  only  part  of  the  variety 
of  flowers  and  potted  plants. 

There  was  a  large  gathering  present,  and 
it  included  most  of  the  representative  men 
of  the  city.  The  eulogy  was  pronounced  1  ■  y 
Dr.  Phillips.  It  was  an  exhaustive  resume 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  deceased  official 
and  member  of  the  church.  The  address 
also  drew  from  the  occasion  such  lessons  of 
faith  and  hope  as  seemed  eminently  befitting. 
He  spoke  an  hour.  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague  follow- 
ed, speaking  more  particularly  of  the  con  nee- 
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tion  of  the  deceased  with  educational  mat- 
ters, and  dwelling  more  generally  upon  the 
Christian  character  of  Mr.  Carpenter.  After 
prayer  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Bone,  the  quartet  con- 
sisting of  Miss  Cora  E.  Tost,  Miss  Edith 
Puckey,  and  Messrs.  Frank  Puckey  and  J.  C. 
Jeffries,  sang,  and  the  impressive  services 
were  at  end.  There  were  present  a  large 
number  of  clergymen  of  all  denominations, 
and  especially  Methodist  Episcopal  ministers 
of  the  Wyoming  District.  "A  large  number 
followed  the  remains  to  Hollenback  Ceme- 
tery, where  interment  was  made. 


He 


<)n  the  Death  of  1$.  V.  Carpenter. 

[omit  nov.  11.  1889.] 

November  mists  hang  drearily 

Upon  the  hills  around: 
How  chill  and  sad  and  wearily 

The  pelting  rain  drops  sound  ! 
And  now  must  come  unto  mine  ear 
A  message  sad— a  message  drear — 

My  heavy  heart  to  wound. 

Dead— dead— my  old  employer's  dead  ! 

Sound  on,  thou  pelting  rain ! 
An  honest  heart  from  earth  is  fled. 

And  it  were  all  in  vain 
For  balmy  breeze  and  sunny  sky 
To  greet  mine  ear  and  meet  mine  eye — 

Thoy  could  not  soothe  my  pain. 

lie  was  a  man— an  honest  man— 

And  through  the  narrow  way 

Of  life  his  stream  of  duty  ran 

Without  or  swerve  or  sway: 

He  made  his  famiiy  a  home 

Where  perfect  peace  would  wish  to  come. 
And  never  from  it  stray. 

Not  to  his  own  offspring  alone 

He  gave  a  father's  care: 
For  orphan  boy  his  warm  love  shone. 

Two  orphan  girls  had  share 
In  his  large  heart:  and  charity 
Fell  from  his  hand  as  quietly 

As  perfumes  greet  the  air. 

The  busy  brain  has  ceased  fr^m  strife: 

The  loving  heart  is  still: 
And  yet  his  deeds  are  part  of  life, — 

Kemembrance  still  can  fill 
The  chambers  of  each  aching  heart: 
For  good  examples  ne*er  depart.— 

They  aye  their  balm  distil. 

—Frank  IJumpJtreys 


lined  to   Tjlve    in  \ViIke*-Harre. 

John  B.  Mills,  a  former  resident  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  died  at  his  home  in  Riverside,  near 
Danville,  October  22,  aged  77  years.  He  was 
surrounded  by  his  six  children,  his  wife 
having  died  15  years  ago.  His  children  are 
as  follows:  Mrs.  Theresa  Beldin^.  Mrs. 
Josephine  Welliver  and  James  It.,  of  River- 
side; Mrs.  Eugene  Lenhart,  of  Berwick; 
Charles  D.,  of  Eargo,  Dakota,  and  II.  Clay 
Mills,  of  Hazleton,  Pa.  Mr.  Mills  will  be 
well  remembered  by  our  older  citizens  in 
Wilkes- Barre.  He  came  to  Wilkes-Barre 
about  1So5,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839, 


and  practiced    for  a  number  of  years. 
removed  to  Columbia  County  in  1S57. 

A  (irent-<«reat-<*raifduiotlier. 

The  burial  at  Stairville,  Nov.  26,  of  Mrs. 
Polly  Stair,  aged  87,  of  the  Eourteenth  Ward, 
recalls  the  fact  that  before  her  death  there 
were  four  generations  of  the  family  in  the 
house.  Mrs.  Stair  lived  with  her  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Ferdinand  Glantz  and  Mrs,  Ellen 
Lutzy.  Mrs.  Deeter  lived  there  also.  She 
was  the  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Stair  and  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Glantz.  Mrs.  Deeter's  two 
children  also  were  there,  living  with  their 
mother,  grandmother,  grandaunt  and  great- 
grandmother.  It  is  somewhat  unusual  to 
find  four  widows  in  one  home.  The  aggre- 
gate ages  of  these  four  is  about  217  years. 

Mrs.  Lutzy's  husband  was  killed  during 
the  Kebeliion,  27  years  ago.  Mrs.  Glantz's 
husban  lias  been  dead  but  a  few  years,  and 
Mrs.  Deeter's  husband  was  killed  only  a  few 
months  ago  at  Harvey's. Lake,  by  a  l^g  roll- 
ing on  him. 

A  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Stair,  from  New 
York  State  visited  her  in  this  city  20  years 
ago  and  had  two  children  with  her  who 
then  saw  their  great  grandmother.  One  of 
those  children  was  married  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  and  a  daughter  was  born,  so  that  Mrs. 
Stair  was  a  great-great-graedmother  several 
months  before  her  death. 


Beautiful  Memorial  Windows. 

Those  who  attended  the  services  at  the 
Franklin  Street  Methodist  Church,- Sunday 
Nov.  24,  for  the  first  time  saw  the  beautiful 
memorial  windows,  which  were  put  in  place 
during  the  past  week,  above  the  gallery  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  building.  Two  life 
size  figures  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  are 
represented  as  standing  in  niches  of  the  walls 
of  a  large  building,  with  beautiful  decora- 
tions about  them.  The  representations  are 
wonderfuhy  expressive,  and  the  colors  of  the 
windows,  which  are  extremely  beautiful, 
blend  perfectly.  The  inscription  at  the  base 
reads:"  "To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  loving 
memory  of  Ziba  Bennett — Hannah  Fell  Ben- 
nett." "They  are  the  gift  of  Mrs.  John  C. 
Phelps  and  George  S.  Bennett,  Esq.,  and 
were  imported  from  London,  E"g.,  from 
special  designs  by  Heaton,  Bush  &  Bayne. 

History  of  SusuuHmiuui  County. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  interested 
in  Susquehanna  County  should  know  that 
copies  of  the  county  history  may  be  had  of 
the  author.  Miss  Emily  Blaekman.  The 
talented  author's  literary  venture  has  never 
yet  been  rewarded  the  way  it  deserved,  as 
shown  r>y  the  fact  that  she  still  has  several 
hundred  unsold  copies.  It  is  not  too  late, 
however,  to  patronize  her. 
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8EVKNTEBN  YEARS  AfSO. 

An  Employe  Telia  of  the  Changes  Tlmt 
Nave  Taken  Place  En  the  Record  Office 
Since  That  Time. 

J.  Andrew  Boyd,  superintendent  of  the 
job  room,  celebrated  Nov.  6  the  17th  anni- 
versary of  his  coming  to  the  Record  office. 
Mr.  Boyd,  Robt.  A.  R.  Winder  and  Isaac  E. 
Long  are  the  only  persons  now  connected 
with  the  office  who  were  here  then.  Mr. 
Miner,  the  founder  of  the  Record,  is  still 
hale  and  hearty  and  living  at  the  old 
home  in  what  is  now  the  borough  of 
Miner's  Mills.  Of  the  lessees  of  the  office 
in  1873,  one— Mr.  Morton— died  in  Phila- 
delphia several  years  ago,  the  other— Mr. 
Taylor— is  the  proprietor  of  the  Montrose 
Republican.    Mr.  Boyd  writes: 

Seventeen  years  ago  I  came  into  the 
Record  office  to  learn  the  "art  preserva- 
tive." The  office  was  then  under  the  man- 
agement of  Robert  Morton  and  James  P. 
Taylor,  (the  latter  the  present  proprietor  of 
the  Montrose  Republican}  who  had  leased 
the  establishment  from  William  P.  Miner, 
and  was  located  in  the  building  now  occupied 
as  Brown's  book  store.  There  was  no  daily 
edition  of  the  Record  then,  only  the  weekly. 
The  machinery  of  the  establishment  con- 
sisted of  a  Campbell  country  press,  1  Uni- 
versal press,  1  old  Gordon  press,  a  hand 
press  and  a  Kellogg  Mountain  Jobber. 
The  motive  power  for  the  Campbell  and 
JEJriversal  presses  was  furnished  by  a  caloric 
"engine  that  made  more  noise  than  a  thresh- 
ing machine.  The  motive  power  tor  the 
other  presses  was  ye  devil — not  that  historic 
individual  commonly  alluded  to— but  the 
junior  apprentice. 

No  event  in  my  life  gave  me  more  gratifi- 
cation than  when  I  set  my  first  "take"  of 
copy,  which  was  a  humorous  squib  about  a 
slow  railroad  train.  My  next  take  was  a 
report  of  coal  shipments,  which  was  com- 
posed of  columns  of  figures,  and  I  set  it  so 
accurately  as  to  receivethe  commendation  of 
a  "jour"  named  Rittenhouso,  who  tickled  my 
vanity  by  saying:  "Why  you  are  a  regular 
horse  at  figure  work."  Just  what  he  meant 
by  that  comparison  I  do  not  know.  We  al- 
ways went  to  press  with  the  inside  of  the 
weekly  on  Wednesday  evening  after  supper, 
and  while  the  proprietors  were  at  supper  the 
apprentices  and  jours  held  high  carnival. 
Several  would  go  into  the  sanctum  sanc- 
torum, (which  in  our  eyes  was  really  a  most 
sacred  place)  and  tilting  back  the  chairs 
would  put  their  feet  upon  the  editorial  desk, 
while  the  devil  would  gather 
all  the  coal  pails  at  the 

top  of  the  stairs,  and  then  roll 
them  down  in  rapid  succession,  making  a 
din  fearful  enough  to  a  most  rouse  the  dead 
who  were  sleeping  in  the  old  graveyard  at  the 


corner  of  Market  and  Washington  Streets. 
Presently  some  one  would  cry,  "Here  comes 
Taylor,"  when  there  would  be  a  general 
stampede  back  to  work.  The  most  daring  of 
those  who  engaged  in  these  deviltries  was 
Clem  Reinbaugb,  who  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  senior  apprentice. 

In  those  good  old  days  the  wedding  cake, 
apples,  grapes,  circus  tickets,  etc.,  that  came 
to  the  office  were  always  distributed  among 
the  "hands,"  and  were  not  all  consumed  ami 
appropriated  by  the  editorial  and  reportorial 
force  before  reaching  the  composing  room. 
Indeed,  it  was  an  unwritten  law  in  printing 
offices  of  that  day  that  the  comp.  was  to 
have  a  share  of  all  the  good  things  of  life 
that  came  into  tho  office  for  a  notice. 

The  apprentice  not  only  helped  to  "set 
up"  and  print  the  paper,  but  the  distribution 
of  it  to  subscribers  was  also  delegated  to  his 
care.  It  was  a  great  hardship  to  do  this,  es- 
pecially in  the  winter,  but  when  Now  Year's 
Day  came  around  ho  was  in  a  measure  com- 
pensated for  it  by  taking  his  carriers'  ad- 
dress around  to  his  subscribers  and  receiv- 
ing from  them  dimes  and  quarters— most  ly 
dimes  But  one  subscriber,  who  is  of  blessed 
memory,  always  gave  me  a  dollar!  In  tnose 
days  four  "jours"  and  three  apprentices  set 
up  the  whole  paper,  and  any  stray  "jobs" 
that  happened  along.  Tho  Record  office 
now  employs  in  its  job  office  alone  more 
workmen  than  were  then  engaged  in  tho 
whole  establishment.  Times  have  wonder- 
fully changed  since  then.  Larger  presses 
have  been  put  in,  steam  has  superseded  tho 
old  hot  air  engine  and  quite  four  times  as 
many  persons  are  now  employed  in  the 
Record  office  as  were  then. 


Ife  is  Delighted  with  Florida. 

G.  M.  Richart,   formerly  of  Pittstou,   but 

for  the  last  five  years  a  resident  of  Sorrento, 
Lake  County,  Fla.,  was  in  town  Oct.  24 
with  his  old  friend.  Capt.  Calvin  Parsons. 
Mr.  Richart  was  the  founder  of  the  Pittston 
Gazette  in  1850,  and  brought  it  into  the  fore 
front  of  Luzerne  County  journalism,  con- 
fined at  that  early  day  to  weekly  papers. 
Mr.  Richart  sold  the  Gazette  to  Dr.  John 
Henry  Puleston,  but  rebought  it.  Dr. 
Puleston  has  since  won  fame  and  fortune- 
fame  as  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament, 
and  fortu  e  as  a  partner  in  a  London  bank- 
ing firm.  Mr.  Richart  spent  a  few  pleasant 
hours  with  his  old  friend,  William  P.  Miner, 
the  founder  of  the  Record,  and  they  recalled 
many  an  incident  of  newspaper  lifeof  nearly 
40  years  ago.  Mrs.  Richart  used  to  be  a  pop- 
ular contributor  to  the  poetical  literature  of 
Wyoming  Valley,  and  the  beautiful  legend  of 
Lake  Winola  is  her  creation.  Mr.  Richart 
states  that  Col.  J.  M.  Alexander,  who  at  one 
time,  about  1853,  edited  the  Luzerne  Cnion, 
of  this  city,  is  a  resident  of  Mount  Dora,  Fla. 
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UATTLi:  Ol'  THE  MINISINK. 
InlercNting    Commemorative    Cambering  on 

t  It*-  KanlcM  of  the    Delaware  —  The    Fatal 

Ambush    Into  Which    JJraul    I<«mI   the  .Sel- 

llertf  of    [he    Counties!    Along    the  Dclii- 

ware. 

On  July  22,  ISS'J,  was  commemorated  near 
Tori  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  the  battle  of  the  Mini- 
sink,  an  important  engagement  during  the 
year  following  the  massacre  and  growing  out 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Indian  country  by  Sul- 
livan's expedition.  The  locality  and  the 
event  were  so  intimately  associated  with 
Wyoming  that  the  substance  of  the  historical 
address  is  given  place  in  the  Recohd.  The 
gathering  took  place  in  a  grove  just  across 
the  Delaware  River  from  Pine  County,  Pa., 
and  was  attended  by  persons  from  the  riser 
counties  in  both  States.  The  day 
was  a  most  enjoyable  one.  The  occasion 
was  the  second  meeting  of  the  Minisink  His- 
torical Society,  organized  a  few  months  ago, 
it  to  meet  annually  on  the  date  of  the  battle. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  some  GOO  or 
TOO  persons,  among  them  Wesley  Johnson,  of 
Wilkes-Bar  re,  secretary  of  the  Wyoming 
Commemorative  Association,  and  F.C.  John- 
son, of  the  Recokd,  both  of  whom  were 
elected  to  corresponding  membership.  Many 
of  those  attending  presented  relics  and  docu- 
ments which  will  form  a  valuable  nucleus 
for  a  historical  collection.  The  first  speaker 
was  C.  E.  Cuddeback,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of 
the  sixth  generation  from  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  the  valley.  During  his  remarks 
he  said: 

Prior  to    the    French    and 

Indian  war  ot  1755  peace  and  prosperity  had 
reigned  in  the  Minisink  settlements.  For 
more  than  sixty  years  the  settlers  had  lived 
on  friendly  terms  with  their  Indian  neigh- 
bors. They  had  purchased  from  them  their 
lands,  and  by  equitable  dealing  had  main- 
tained their  respect  and  confidence. 

The  settlement  rapidly  extended  its  limits, 
and  at  this  time  occupied  nearly  all  the  bot- 
tom land  from  Peenpaek  to  the  Water  Gap. 
Here  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Neversink 
and  the  Delaware  had  been  established  four 
church  organizations.  A  young  man  from 
their  number  had  been  selected  to  be  their 
minister.  At  their  joint  expense  he  was  sent 
to  Holland  to  be  educated  and  prepared  for 
his  life  work.  In  1741  he  returned  duly  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam, and  for  fourteen  years  he  taught  among 
them  tlie  faith  of  their  fathers.  Here  then 
existed  in  this  western  wilderness  a  veritable 
Acadia. 

Suddenly  and  in  consequence  of  a  foreign 
war  a  fearful  change  came  over  these  peace- 
ful scenes.  The  Indians  who  had  been  their 
friends  became  the  enemies  of  the  settlers; 
and  at  once  there  followed  a  campaign  of  lire 


and  blood  which  forced  many  to  flee  from 
their  former  habitations,  broke  up  their  re- 
ligious services,  compelled  their  minister  to 
seek  his  safety  in  flight  and  when  he  renew- 
ed his  ministrations  to  locate  in  a  less  ex- 
posed location.  Of  all  these  things  we  find  a 
trace  in  the  official  document.-  ot  the  day. 

On  Dec.  17,  1755,  Lieutenant  Governor  De- 
lancy  transmitted  to  th<>  Assembly  ot  New 
York  a  special  message  informing  it  that 
"hostile  Indians  were  infesting  the  Northern 
part  of  Pennsylvania  near  the  Delaware 
River,  and  had  committed  several  murders, 
and  burned  houses  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
settlements  in  this  province,  also  that  they 
had  appeared  in  Minisink,  Ulster  County, 
and  that  he  had  ordered  a  detachment  of 
thirty  men  from  each  of  the  regiments  in 
Orange  County  and  sixty  from  Ulster  to 
march  to  the  frontiers  in  order  to  protect 
the  settlers  and  prevent  them  from  deserting 
their  habitations." 

On  Jan.  13.  1756,  the  governor  sent  an- 
other message  to  the  Legislature,  in  which 
he  advised  "the  building  of  a  line  of  block 
houses  from  Machackemeck  to  the  town  of 
Rochester.'*  Also  from  a  letter  written  by 
Col.  Thomas  Ellison,  of  New  Windsor,  on 
Nov.  1,  1757,  we  learn  that  "the  inhabitants 
of  Orange  and  Ulster  have  been  obliged  to 
perform  very  hard  military  duty  for  these 
two  years  past  in  ranging  the  woods  and 
guarding  the  frontiers."  He  continues,  "one. 
might  as  well  have  torn  a  man  asunder  as  to 
have  compelled  those  who  lived  in  the  very 
outside  houses  to  leave  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  become  a  sacrifice  to  worse  than 
wolves." 

Witn  the  return  of  peace  in  1761,  the  set- 
tlers returned  to  their  homes,  a  new  minister 
was  obtained,  regular  religious  services  were 
again  instituted  and  peace  and  quiet  prevail- 
ed in  the  Minisink  settlements  until  about 
the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

At  the  commencement  of  that  contest  it 
was  hoped  that  the  country  might  be  spared 
the  horrors  of  another  Indian  invasion.  The 
Six  Nations  whose  sway  extended  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Potomac  were  then  on 
peaceful  terms  with  their  white  neighbors. 
The  Colonial  authorities  sent  a  delegation  to 
their  great,  council  informing  them  that  their 
difficulties  with  the  British  King  related  to 
the  white  people  alone,  and  as  it  did  not 
concern  the  Indians  they  ought  to  be  neutral 
in  the  contest  and  to  this  the  great  council 
agreed. 

Later  on,  however,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Johnsons  and  of  Joseph  Brant,  the 
Mohawk  warrior,  who  was  the  military  chief 
of  his  nation,  who  had  visited  England  and 
received  from  the  king  a  colonel's  commis- 
sion, they  were  won  over  to  the  side  of  the 
British. 

Supplied  with  arms  and  provisions  from  the 
British  forts  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and   re- 
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inforcod  and  led  by  Tory  refugees,  the  sav- 
ages in  the  early  years  of  that  contest  so 
ravaged  and  murdered  upon  the  frontiers 
that  the  whole  country  rang  with  their 
atrocities,  and  the  civilized  world  was 
aroused  to  indignation.  All  along  the  border 
from  Northern  New  York  to  Maryland  at 
convenient  places  were  erected  block  houses 
or  forts;  places  of  abode  and  defense  for  the 
settlers,  to  which  they  might  tlee  when  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians  emerging  on  their 
merciless  errands  from  the  depths  of  the. 
forests.  Of  these  there  were  six  "in  the  town 
of  Deerpark,  three  in  the  upper  or  Peenpack 
neighborhood,  built  in  the  fall  of  1777  or 
spring  of  1778,  and  three  in  "The  Lower" 
or  "Over  the  River"  neighborhood.  Fort 
Dewitt  stood  where  the  highway  lead- 
ing to  Cuddebackville  crosses  the 
Neversink.  It  was  during  the 
war,  occupied  by  men,  women,  chil- 
dren and  slaves,  in  all  116  souls.  Fort 
Gumaer  located  near  the  residence  of  the  late 
Peter  E.  Gumaer,  deceased,  had  in  all  80 
persons.  Fort  Depuy,  whose  exact,  location 
cannot  be  determined,  was  abandoned  and 
burned  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  incursion 
of  the  Indians  on  October  13th,  1778,  its  iu- 
raates  seeking  refuge  in  the  neighboring  Fort 
Gumaer  and  Fort  Dewitt. 

The  three  forts  in  the  lower  neighborhood 
were  Fort  Decker,  standing  near  the  present 
residence  of  Henry  G.  Cuddebaek,  the  fort 
at  Daniel  Van  Auken's,  where  Abram  Swart- 
wout  lately  resided,  and  the  fort  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Peter  Decker,  situated  upon  the 
present  site  of  the  old  stone  house  in  Ger- 
mantown,  formerly  occupied  by  Stephen  St. 
John,  deceased,  and  his  family,  each  giving 
protection  to  six  or  seven  families. 

In  the  spring  of  1771)  a  corps  of  men  called 
nine  months  men  were  stationed  at  Fort  De- 
witt, and  in  the  winter  and  sp-ing  of  1778 
and  1770  others  of  these  troops  were  at  Fort 
Gumaer  and  Fort  Depuy,  which  had  been  re- 
built, and  still  others  at  Fort  Decker  and 
porhaps  at  the  other  forts.  At  this  time 
Count  Pulaski's  troop,  under  the  command 
of  Baron  DeFrey,  was  located  in  Smithfield 
Township,  which  is  now  Pike  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  there  were  New  Jersey  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Sogden  and 
Spencer,  near  Fort  Shinier,  in  what  is  now 
the  township  of  Montague,  in  New  Jersey. 
All  of  these  troops  were  under  the  command 
of  General  Edward  Hand,  whose  headquar- 
ters near  Fort  Shinier  were  designated  Min- 
isings,  and  whose  commands  extended  from 
Warwarsing  in  the  North,  where  Col.  Van 
Cortland  with  his  regiment  was  in  winter- 
quarters,  to  Fort  Penn,  now  Strouds- 
burg,  in  the  South,  where  Major  Stroud 
commanded,  and  West  to  Wyoming, 
where  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  was  in 
command.  All  of  these  troops  were  removed 
in   the  spring  of  1770   to  take  part  jn  Sulli- 


van's expedition  against  the  Western  In- 
dians and  that  they  might  be  located  w  h <  *  t  < « 

they  could  Ix.-  conveniently  used,  for  such  a 
service  may  have  been  at  least  one  of  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  here  tem- 
porarily stationed.  At  the  time  of  the  two 
Indian  inclusions  into  the  Neversink  Valley, 
however,  there  were  no  troops  in  this  vicinity 
to  defend  the  inhabitants. 

That  they  realized  their  need  of  such  pro- 
tection is  abundantly  manifested  from  the 
letters  of  Capt.  Abram  Cuddebaek,  a  captain 
of  militia,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Gumaer, 
having  received  his  commission  from  the 
Provincial  Convention  Sept.  26,  177(5. 

He,  more  than  any  other  one  person,  seems 
to  have  represented  the  fears,  hopes  and  de- 
sires of  the  settlers,  and  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent events  a  positive  pathos  is  attached 
to  his  letters  written  to  Gen.  Hand  and  ask- 
ing for  protection  for  them,  his  friends  and 
neighbors.  In  his  correspondence  he  signs 
himself  Abram  Cuddebaek,  Captain  M,  on  be- 
half of  ail. 

On  one  occasion  he  says:  "We  may  be  able 
to  furnish  our  families  witn  food  and  neces- 
saries if  we  stay  here.  Gone  from  here  wo 
have  no  prospect  of  food  or  abode." 

In  another  letter  dated  Jan.  17,  1770,  he 
writes:  "The  great  distance  between  the  two 
stations  in  the  upper  Minisink,  called  Pene- 
pack,  fills  us,  the  inhabitants,  with  appre- 
hensions of  danger.  We  have  in  the  imme- 
diate past  built  forts  in  such  places  and  in 
such  manner  as  our  former  difficulties  sug- 
gested and  agreeable  to  directions  given  by 
Col.  Cortland.  We  deem  it  our  duty  to  in- 
form your  honor  ot  our  fears  and  of  the 
places  'provided  for  troops.'  The  enemy  no 
doubt  reconnoitre  our  situation,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  dislxdieve  but  that  our  worst  of 
foes,  internal  enemies,  get  and  give  them 
knowledge  of  our  situation.  We,  therefore, 
beg  the  favor  of  a  few  men  inure,  to  bo  sta- 
tioned where  to  you  shall  seem  proper,  and 
beg  the  acceptance  of  our  thanks  for  those 
already  here,  whose  behavior,  both  officers 
and  men,  is  extraordinary  agreeable." 

On  October  13,  1778,  Brant  with  his 
Indians  and  Tories  crossed  from  the  Dela- 
ware to  Peenpack.  killed  Phillip  Swartwout 
and  two  of  his  sons  near  their  home,  which  is 
the  present  residence  of  Benjamin  C.  Swart- 
wout, also  killed  several  others  of  the  in- 
habitants, drove  oft  their  horses  and  rattle, 
burned  their  buildings,  made  a  demonstra- 
tion against  Forts  Gumaer  and  Dewitt  with- 
out attacking  them,  and  retired  with  this 
plunder  unpursued.. 

On  July  20,  1770,  Brant  with  his  followers 
invaded  "the  lower  neighborhood,  burned 
twenty-one  dwellings  and  barns,  a  grist  mill, 
and  the  Machaekemeek  Church,  murdered 
those  of  the  inhabitants  whom  he  could  catch 
outside  the  forts,  drove  off  their  horses  and 
cattle,  and  again  retired  with  his  plunder  up 
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the  Delaware.  Some  of  the  fugitives  fled 
from  the  valley  and  carried  the  news  of 
the  incursion  to  Goshen.  The  Goshen 
militia  early  next  morning  rallied  to  the  pur- 
suit, were  joined  by  troops  from  Warwick 
and  a  detachment  from  New  Jersey.  They 
crossed  the  mountain  and  traveled  all  day 
long,  following  the  old  Cochecton  trail  IV 
miles,  and  encamped  at  ni^'ht  about  three 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  Half  Way  Brook, 
now  Barryville.  On  the  following  morning 
Brant,  with  a  vastly  superior  force,  turned 
on  his  pursuers,  forced  them  into  a  disad- 
vantageous position,  and  there  on  a  table 
laud  along  the  Delaware,  marked  now  by  a 
suitable  monument,  during  the  long  hours 
of  that  hot  July  day,  was  fought  from  morn- 
ing until  late  in  the  afternoon  that  bloody 
battle  of  Minisink.  Forty-live  of  the  men 
who  joined  in  that  pursuit  either  died  on  the 
battle  field  or  from  wounds  received  in  that 
battle.  The  monument  at  Goshen  fitly 
commemorates  their  deeds.  Did  ever  braver 
men  die  in  a  better  cause?  The  terrible 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Indians  and 
Tories  in  1778,  and  told  with  exaggerations 
throughout  the  country  by  the  survivors, 
wrought  up  popular  feeling  to  a  great  pitch 
of  excitomoLt. 

In  rapid  succession  had  come  Wyoming, 
German  Fiats,  Cherry  Valley,  The  Minisink. 
Hoad,  and  from  all  along  the  border  there 
came  up  a  cry  for  vengeance.  On  Feb.  25, 
1779,  Congress  passed  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing Gon.  Washington  to  take  the  most  effec- 
tual measures  for  protecting  the  inhabitants 
of  the  States,  and  chastising  the  Indians. 
On  March  0,  the  same  year,  to  Major  Gen. 
John  Sullivan  was  given  the  command  of  the 
expedition  to  be  organized  for  that  purpose. 
He  at  once  set  about  the  task  and  Wyoming 
was  selected  as  the  rendezvous  for  the  main 
body  of  his  troops.  Here,  after  great  ex- 
ertions, in  July,  1779,  he  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting an  army  of  about  LOCK)  men,  together 
with  a  great  supply  of  provisions. 
"Just  at  this  time  the  Indians  and  Tories 
showed  great  activity  in  making  their  second 
descent  upon  Minisink  settlements  and  at 
nearly  the  same  time  ravaging  the  settle- 
ments on  the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  where  they  captured  Fort  Freeland 
and  its  garrison.  Notwithstanding  urgent 
entreaties  for  help  from  the  latter  place, 
Gen.  Sullivan  was  not  deterred  from  his  pur- 
pose and  detached  not  a  man  from  his  main 
body,  replying  to  such  an  appeal:  "To- 
morrow the  army  moves  frum  this  place,  and 
by  carrying  the  war  into  the  Indian  country 
it  will  most  certainly  draw  them  out  of 
ours."  On  August  1st  the  expedition  set  out 
on  its  march. 

The  remainder  of  the  address 
dealt  with  some  of  the  detail  of 
the  Sullivan  Expedition,  and  its  influence  in 


the  struggle  for  freedom,  together  with  r 
part  played  by  the  militia  of  Orange,  Ulster, 
Dutchess  and  Westchester  Counties. 

After  Mr.  Cuddeback  had  concluded,  Rov. 
A.  S.  Gardner,  ot  Milford,  delivered  a  schol- 
arly address. 

The  following  curious  account  of  the  bat- 
tle is  taken  from  "A  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  in  verse  by  Israel  Skinner,  M. 
D."  It  was  printed  by  Collier  &  Canoll, 
Binghamton,  1829. 

The  fight,  called  Minisink,  here  meets  your  eyes, 
Where  many  fell  by  savage  cruelties.     . 
The  savage  Indians,  on  the  Delaware, 
Under  the  British  urging  on  the  war. 
Did  most  inhumanly  their  wrath  display. 
Killing  both  old  and  young  within  their  way; 
And  vengeful  Tories  did  with  them  combine. 
And  aided  them  to  urge  their  base  design. 
These  vile  destructive  wretches  did  display 
The  most  truculent  acts  in  all  their  way: 
.And  inoffensive  females  felt  their  spite. 
And  fell  beneath  their  brutal  savage  might, 
^rave  Colonel  Tustin,  with  some   valiant  band?, 
Raised  from  fnmed  Wallkill  and  adjoining  lands, 
Straight  up  the  Delaware  did  urge  his  course. 
In  order  to  withstand  the  savage  force. 
Up  the  said  river  they  did  march,  to  where 
The  Beaver  Bix>ok  adjoins  the  Delaware. 
When  they  discovered  the  fell  savage  tribe 
Crossing  unto  Pennsylvania  side, 
Near  opposite  whore  Laekawaxen  roars, 
And  into  Delaware  its  water  pours. 
There  they  eominued.  while  the  Indian  tribe 
Ascended,  and  reerossed  uuto  their  side, 
And  thence  descended  fiercely  on  their  back, 
And  most  ferociously  did  them  attack; 
The  river  on  one  side  their  band  confined, 
While  savage   vengeance    poured   on    them  be  - 

hind. 
And  from  the  trunks  of  trees  on  them  did  roar, 
And  on  their  thickened  ranks  a  storm  did  p  >ur; 
When  soon  this  pent-up  band  partook  alarm, 
And  fled  the  held  to  shun  the  savage  arm; 
When  suddenly  the  Indians  on  them  flew, 
And  many  of  those  heroes  overthrew. 
For  near  ten  miles  pushing  upon  their  throng. 
Slaying  their  men  as  thoy  did  pass  along, 
When  through  the    wilderness   the    vanquished 

band 
Strove  to  regain  once  more  their  native  land. 
In  seventy-nine,  the  twenty-second  day 
Of  July,  was  this  melancholy  fray. 
Now,  muse,  recall  to  mind  that  honored  band, 
That  sunk  in  death  upon  that  lonely  land; 
There  many  brave  illustrious  men  were  slain, 
Trying  the  savage  vengeance  to  restrain. 
That  we  those  heroes  may  commemorate. 
We  will  some  of  their  foremost  leaders  state: 
Benjamin  Tustin.  colonel  in  command, 
Fell  by  that  fierce  revengeful  band: 
And  five  illustrious  captains  sunk  in  death. 
Who  were  by  savage  rage  deprived  of  breath: 
Barzillai  Tyler  roth  the  foremost  stand, 
Next  Samuel  Johnson  doth  appear  at  hand, 
John  Little  and  John  Duncan,  known  for  fame, 
Benjamin  Vail  last,  that  illustrious  name: 
Lieutenant  John  Wood  next  comes  iu  the  song, 
'lh«-n  Adjutant  Nathaniel  Finch  comes  on; 
Then  Ephraim  Marten.  F.phiaim  Medaugh  too, 
Both  valiant  ensigns,  ao  appear  in  view; 
Last  Gabriel  VVisner,  esquire,  doth  appear, 
Itenowued  for  fame,  and  to  his  country  dear; 
All  valiant  men,  and  men  renowned  for  fame, 
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Who  foil  upon  that  solitary  plain; 

And  lay  unhuried  on  thac  desert  shore, 
Leaving  their  friends  tueir  losses  to  deplore; 
Thus  lay  formally  years  their  whitened  bones 
Far  from  their  kindred  and  their  native  homos 
The  men  of  Goshen,  mindful  of  their  fame, 
J n  order  to  commemorate  their  name, 
Collected  their  remains,  what  could  be  found, 
And  them  entombed  at  Goshen  in  the  ground; 
And  there  a  marble  monument  did  raise. 
To  testify  their  fame  in  future  days. 


TO  PHILADELPHIA  IN   1795. 


The  Adventures  of  a  Luzerne  County  Alan 
—  111m  Trials  nnd  Tribulations  in  the  City 
and  Wilderness. 

The  following  diary  kept  by  John  Huiibut, 
son  of  Deacon  John  Huiibut,  one  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley  pioneers,  has  been  handed 
to  the  Record  by  his  descendant,  Hon.  H.  B. 
Plumb.  It  wa<5  transcribed  in  1862  by  Edwin 
Tiffany,  Esq.: 

Hanover,  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1795. — Tuesday 
commenced  my  journey  to  Philadelphia.  In 
the  bitterness  of  the  morning  a  most  violent 
cold  day.  Warmed  at  Fell's,  [in  Wilkes- 
Barre,]  which  cost  me  ll%d.,  then  on  to 
Chapney's,  5%d.,  aad  at  night  arrived  at 
Perrinvalts;  the  roads  tolerable  good  sleigh- 
ing, but  exceedingly  slippery,  which  worried 
mo  very  much.  I1  wanted  good,  warm 
nourishment,  but  found  none  but  cold  meat. 
Eat  but  little,  was  very  sick,  had  hard  lodg- 
ings, but  blessed  be  God,  I  was  much  better 
in  the  morning.  Paid  19^0..  and  wmt  on 
3%  miles  to  Berry's.  Took  breakfast  with  a 
good  appetite,  paid  Is.  10d.,  and  went  on  in 
dreadful  bad  walking  to  Merwine's.  Took 
the  benefit  of  5%d.,  then  forward  to 
Hood's,  eat  dinner,  15d.  At  night  arrived 
at  Hiler's,  found  exceedingly  good  en- 
tertainment and  tiie  smiles  and  good 
deportment  of  the  Land  Lady  increased 
my  liberality.  In  the  morning  I  obtained 
liberty  and  rode  in  a  sied  that  was 
going  on  my  road,  whose  owner  was  uncle  to 
Hiler  by  the  name  of  Diets  He  was  of  un- 
common composition  made  up  of  a  body 
similar  to  Doctor  Davis,  with  a  Dutch 
brogue,  a  humane  heart,  and  a  noble  soul. 

Alter  I  had  4s.,  ad,  at  11  o'clock,  Thurs- 
day, 22d,  1  mounted  on  four  huge  sleds  and 
we  moved  on.  The  day  warm,  the  ground 
stony,  the  sled  heavy  and  the  horses  lazy. 
However,  we  reached  Bethlehem  at  5  o'clock; 
here  I  paid  2s,  %d.  freight,  and  on  his  invita- 
tion I  again  got  on  board  and  left  the  town 
after  candle  light  and  rode  12  miles  to  his 
own  house.  Arrived  sale  at  10  o'clock,  al- 
most perished  with  cold;  took  refreshments, 
tasted   Dutch  cheese,   which    resembled  the 


smell  of  nauseous,  stinking  feet.  However, 
was  treated  with  great  kindness;  had  my 
hand  bathed,  which  was  very  swelled  and 
painful.  Had  a  present  of  seed  of  a  plant 
now  to  mo,  to  oe  planted  May  1  and  poled 
•  like  beans,  which  would  make  a  wash  good 
lor  swellings.  At  12  went  to  bed,  slept  well 
and  arose  at  (>  o'clock.  Experienced  a  great 
deal  of  kindness  from  the  whole  family;  had 
my  hand  carefully  attended  to;  was  compelled 
to  Stay  to  breaklast;  the  children  filled  my 
pockets  with  apples. 

I  loft  his  house  in  Milford  at  9  o'clock  on 
Friday  with  my  body  much  refreshed  and 
my  spirits  cheerful,  which  caused  me  to  sing 
like  Christian  when  he  had  found  his 
road.  This  day  cloudy  and  1  traveled  fa-t, 
the  snow  melted,  the  sweat  ran,  and  at  night 
the  "-Pilgrim"  had  arrived  on  his  journey  3o 
miles,  paid  2s.  6d.  and  went  to  bed.  This 
night  I  rested  well,  and  in  the  morning  paid 
2s.  7d.  and  traveled  to  Gormantown  in  a  dole- 
ful storm  of  hail,  the  snow  having  fallen  last 
night  shoe  deep.  Here  I  ate  the  value  of  the 
money  I  paid,  which  was  2s.  2d.  Now  the 
weather  grew  warmer,  the  wind  blew,  the 
snow  molted,  the  rain  fell  plentifully,  and  I 
waded  on  towards  Babylon,  tnat  great  city. 

At  12  o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  24th  ot  Jan- 
uary, 1795,  1  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  with  4 
shillings  in  hand,  one-half  of  which  went 
from  me  to  get  leave  to  warm  and  dry  with 
boldness  at  the  stoves.  And  at  4  o'clock  took 
lodging  at  Col.  Farmer's,  in  company  with 
tho  most  disagreeable  gentleman  I  ever  saw. 
One  aristocrat  observing  that  the  French  Ke- 
publie  was  a  government  of  tyranny,  and 
called  on  his  Maker  to  damn  his  soul*  if  all 
the  angels  or  God  Almighty  could  make  it 
otherwise.  This  day  the  droadtulness 
of  the  storm,  the  wearysomeness  of 
my  limbs,  the  wetness  of  my  clothes, 
the  trouble  of  finding  entertain- 
ment, and  the  blasphemy  ot  the  company 
caused  my  spirit  to  sink,  and  it  was  observed 
by  one  ot  the  company  who  solicited  me  to 
join  them  in  mirth  and  take  a  hand  at  cards, 
alleging  this  to  be  the  only  road  to  happi- 
ness. 1  politely  disputed  him,  and  arose  and 
walked  into  the  main  street,  took  a  dark 
alley,  and  with  astonishment  contemplated 
the  goodness  of  God  in  sparing  the  city, 
thanked  Hun  for  His  sparing  mercy— and 
prayed  for  supporting  grace.  At  half  past 
t^n  the  house  was  cleared,  the  doors  shut  and 
I  went  to  my  chamber  and  heard  no  more 
until  Sunday  morning  at  7  o'clock;  arose  and 
got  barber  trimmed  and  went  to  church.  Mr. 
Green  spoke  from  Mathew  11:28.  in  the 
meeting  house,  where  Mr.  Sprout  used  to 
preach.  I  take  him  to  be  a  Christian.  The 
assembly  was  thin,  but  the  deportment  of 
the  people  was  sober  and  becoming.  This 
morning  and  all  day  exceeding  snowy  so  that 
I  belieye  some  thousands  of  men  and   boys 
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have  been  engaged  in  shoveling  the  snow 
from  the  sidewalks  in  the  city.  This  even- 
ing  I  had  a  religions  conversation  with  my 
landlord  with  none  present  but  ourselves. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  went  on  busi- 
ness; walked  all  the  principal  streets  in  the 
city  with  Esq.  Carpenter;  saw  many  magnifi- 
cent buildings  but  not  many  curiosities. 
1  have  now  formed  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia;  finished 
my  business;  had  a  fine  pleasant  day,  and 
now  1  wish  to  be  in  readiness  iy  hasten 
home. 

Thursdays?,  cloudy  and  warm;  left  city  at 
8  o'clock;  breakfasted  at  10,  and  at  2  arrived 
at  the  Spring  House,  17%  miles;  took  a  6d. 
refreshment;  then  onwards  7  miles  and 
put  up.  This  day  I  found  the  snow  to  be 
about  knee  deep,  and  in  many  places  the 
water  stood  in  the  road  that  rendered  it  very 
difficult  to  travel  on  foot,  and  the  teams 
going  into  market  stopped  me  nearly, half  the 
time.  My  expenses  this  morning  and  to-day 
'^s.  4d.  and  at  night  came  on  and  stopped,  and 
was  kept  awake  nearly  all  night  by  the 
jabbering  of  the  Dutchmen. 

The  morning  was  cold  but  more  pleasant 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  day  I  ar- 
rived at  Bethlehem,  almost  sick,  and  the 
unvarying  disagreeableness  of  the  company 
which  was  composed  of  the  country  Dutch 
people  of  all  descriptions,  blind,  halt,  with- 
ered, waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  and  yet.  notwithstanding,  here  was 
200  people,  men,  women  and  children,  four- 
footed  beasts  and  creeping  things, 
not  one  of  the  whole  of  this  illbred 
collection  could  J  be  conversable  with, 
though  I  made  seveial  attempts 
ta  it.  I  ate  breakfast,  had  a  most  violent 
headache,  and  after  suffering  the  most  mor- 
tifying scenes  of  disrespect,  at  7  o'clock  went 
to  bed.  There  I  had  an  opportunity  to  eon- 
template  the  wonderful  variety  of  disposi- 
tions in  the  children  of  men.  I  cast  myself 
upon  the  mercy  of  that  God  whom  my  soul 
loveth,  and  went  to  sleep.  Arose  at  f>  o'clock, 
paid  2s.  4d.,  thanked  the  innkeeper  for  his 
kindness  to  me  in  proportion  to  their  meas- 
ure and  at  7  o'clock  the  "Pilgrim"  set  for- 
ward on  his  journey,  took  breakfast  at  Hart- 
ley's and  paid  18d.  and  waded  through  the 
show  in  a  half  beaten  road  and  a  violent 
storm  in  my  face.  At  2  o'clock  arrived  at 
Hiler's,  wet  and  weary,  where  I  intend  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  29th  of  January,  179"). 
At  3  o'clock  it  left  off  snowing  and  began  to 
rain  and  continued  to  do  so  all  the  rest  of  the 
night  very  hard.  Here  I  paid  Cryman  16 
dollars,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  80th 
traded  some  with  Hiler  and  at  12  left  his 
house  and  traveled  in  rno^t  dreadful  walking 
to  Berry.  Passed  the  night  without  sleep 
and  Saturday,  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
came  home    alter    night,  which    seemed    to 


compensate    for   all  the    fatigues  of   an    ex- 
tremely tedious  journey. 

IT  I*  NOW  A   CHURCH. 

No  Longer   Grant    Street    Cbapel — Rev.  C. 
I.  .finikin  B  lee ted  Pastor  Unanimously. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Presby- 
tery to  organize  a  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Grant  Street  Chapel  met  in  that  chapel  "Wed- 
nesday, Oct  2,  and  proceeded  to  organize  the 
church. 

Fifty-eight  persons  were  received  by  certi- 
ficate from  other  churches  and  ten  on  con- 
fession of  faith,  three  of  whom  were  bap- 
tized. 

The  name  chosen  was  the  Grant  Street 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Jason  B.  Davenport  and  Augustus  L.  Le- 
Grand  were  elected  ruling  elders  and  S.  B. 
Stewart  and  E.  Sterling  Gruver  deacons.  They 
were  ordained  and  installed.  Pev.  N.  G.  Parke, 
D.  D.,  gave  the  charge  to  the  elders  and  Pev. 
R.  B.  Webster  to  the  deacons. 

Rev.  Charles  I.  Junkin  was  unanimously 
elected  pastor.  Messrs.  J.  B.  Davenport,  A. 
L.  LeGrand  and  G.  B.  Stewart  wereappoint- 
ed  a  commission  to  prosecute  the  case  before 
the  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  at  the  ad- 
journed meeting  in  Wilkes-Barre  Oct.  29. 

The  Rock  of  <;ibrnltnr. 

Our  former  townsman  John  B.  Collings,  of 
Scranton,  recently  lectured  before  a  Green 
Ridge  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  on 
Gibraltar.  Mr.  Collings  has  visited  Gibraltar 
twice.  In  his  early  boyhood  his  father- 
Samuel  P.  Collings — was  United  States  Min- 
ister toTangiers,  Africa,  the  port  that  is  just 
now  attracting  public  attention,  and  died 
there.  In  18*14,  while  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
was  coming  out  of  his  winter  palace  at  St. 
Petersburg  a  Pole  made  an  attempt  to  shoot 
him.  The  attempt  was  thwarted*  by  a  serf, 
who  threw  up  the  arm  of  the  Pole  and  the 
ball  went  into  the  air.  Soon  after  the  close 
of  the  American  civil  war  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  congratulating  the  Emperor  on 
his  escape  from  assassination.  Assistant 
Secretary  Fox,  of  the  United  States  Navy 
Department,  was  deputed  to  convey  the  reso- 
lution to  the  Emperor,  and  the  expedition 
for  that  purpose  left  in  the  monitor  "Mian- 
tonomah,*1  which  was  commanded  by  Mr. 
Collings's  uncle,  Capt.  John  C.  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Collings  was  a  member  of  the  expedi- 
tion and  went  with  it  to  many  prominent 
cities  and  seaports  in  Europe.  Tne  voyage 
was  a  historic  one,  the  Miantoivmah  being 
the  first  ironclad  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Mr. 
Collings  ought  to  be  persuaded  to  give  his 
lecture  to  an  audience  in  his  native  town. 
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A  VISIT  TO  WlliKKS-IUHRK. 

8<julre  J.  \V.  Chapman,  of  Montrose, 
Write*  About  Hie  Changes  Since  lie 
Lived  Here  7  3  Years  Ago. 

[From  the  Montrose  Republican.] 

Daring  my  recent  visit  among  friends  in 
Wilkes-Banc  I  enjoyed  a  very  interesting 
and  pleasant  visit  one  afternoon  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Win.  P.  Miner,  Esq.,  at  the  old 
Miner  homestead  or  farm  on  the  Plains,  near 
Miners  Mills,  on  Mill  Creek,  some  two  or 
three  miles  out  of  Wiikes-Barre  City,  where 
his  venerable  father,  the  late  Hon.  Charles 
Miner,  the  historian,  spent  the  last  years  of 
liia  life.  He  (Wm.  P.)  had  invited  me  and 
my  son,  Charles  Miner  Chapman,  now  em- 
ployed on  the  Wiikes-Barre  Daily  Record, 
of  which  Mr.  Miner  was  a  few  years  ago  the 
publisher,  to  visit  him,  and  came  down  to  the 
city  that  afternoon  and  took  us  on  one  of  the 
street  ears  to  his  hospitable  dwelling  on  his 
return.  This  paper,  the  Record,  was 
founded  by  his  father  in  18o2,  after  he  retired 
from  the  Village  Record  of  Chester  County: 
and  the  daily  was  started  by  Wm.  P.  in  1878; 
now  conducted  by  P.  C.  Johnson  and  J.  C. 
Powell. 

The  Miners,  father  and  son,  having  so 
long  been  engaged  in  newspaper  publish- 
ing, and  having  preserved  bound  volumes, 
not  only  of  these,  but  of  nearly  all  of  the 
papers  ever  published  in  Luzerne  County 
from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
in  which  the  brothers  Asher  and  Charles 
Minor  first  started,  the  accumulation  pre- 
sents huge  piles  of  that  kind  of  literature, 
interesting  to  present  and  future  antiqua- 
rians, curious  to  revert  to  things  of  the 
past,  including  all  important  early  events, 
marriages,  deaths,  business  advertisements, 
iY.c,  for  two  or  three  generations  past. 

Mr.  Miner  has  also  preserved  a  great 
amount  of  correspondence  of  his  father 
with  prominent  citizens  and  statesmen 
with  whom  he  became  intimately  acquaint- 
ed when  he  was  a  Kepresentative  in  the 
State  Legislature  and  afterwards  in  Con- 
gress, and  among  the  autograph  letters  we 
saw  a  familiar  letter  from  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  his  well  known  close  up-and- 
down  hand,  and  one  in  the  peculiarly  neat 
hand  and  uniform  signature  of  "//.   Clay." 

There  were  also  returns  of  elections  in  old 
Luzerne  when   it   included   Susquehanna  as 


well  as  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming;  and 
when  Col.  Thomas  Parke,  of  Springville. 
was  one  year  elected  county  commissioner. 
and  another  year  Hosea  Tiffany,  senior,  of 
Hartford,  was  elected  to  that  office.  And 
Jabez  Hyde,  of  Push,  was  elected  sheriff  of 
Luzerne  just  before  this  county  was  set  off, 
and  served  out  his  term  there,  while  Edward 
Fuller  was  serving  as  the  first  sheriff  of  Sus- 
quehanna. County. 

Having  spent  the  winter  of  1816-17  at 
school  at  Wilkes-Barre,  then  only  in  my  loth 
year,  I  remembered  nearly  all  the  county  of- 
ficers serving  there  then,  which  the  bound 
volume  of  the  old  <'Aeaunr  of  that  period  in 
Mr.  Miner's  possession  verified,  as  follows: 
President  Judge,  Thomas  Burnside,  who 
succeeded  Judge  Gibson,  who  had  recently 
been  promoted  to  the  Su-remo  Bench:  Asso- 
ciate Judges.  Matthias  Hollenback  and  Jess<« 
Fell;  Sheriff,  Vanloon  (just  elected);  Tro- 
thonotary,  Andrew  Beaumont:  County  Com- 
missioners, James  lleeder,  Lord  Butler  and 
Isaac  Hartzell.  George  DenJson  and  Jonah 
Brewster  were  Representatives  at  Harris- 
burg  from  Luzerne  and  Susquehanna  coun- 
ties. 

Wilkes-Barre  has  within  the  last  few  years 
grown  amazingly  in  extent  from  the  old  bor- 
ough bounds,  from  North  Street  down  to 
South  and  Boss  Streets,  and  from  the  river 
southeasterly  to  Washington  Street,  beyond 
which  there  were  scarcely  any  buildings 
when  I  first  knew  it,  seventy-three  years  ago; 
so  that  tin;  old  borough  seems  but  a  speck  of 
the  present  city  limits,  extended  up  the  river 
to  Mill  Creek — southeasterly  up  the  mountain 
side  where  Market  and  Northampton  Streets 
used  to  terminates  in  the  old  Fasten  turnpike 
—away  above  and  beyond  the  old  filled  up 
canal,  near  where  the  railroad  stations  are: 
and  south  over  the  old  Sidnoy  Tracy  farm, 
called  ••Moy-allan;"  and  southwesterly  away 
down  the  river  bend  toward  Hanover 
Township.  These  extensions  have,  of  course, 
given  rise  to  numerous  new  streets  a»:d 
thoroughfares,  and  the  old  parts  of  the  town 
have  filled  up  with  new  buildings  to  a  great 
extent— many  old  wooden  houses  giving 
place  to  solid  brick  blocks  of  from  two  to 
live  or  six  stories,  of  stores,  dwellings,  halls 
and  offices.  Still  I  could  recognize  a  few 
old  familiar  objects  or  ancient  land-marks 
left.  Among  these,  of  the  only  two  or  three 
brick  buildings  then  in  existence.  I  found 
the  old  three,  story  Sloeurn  house   remaining 
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on  the  south  side  of  the  Public  Square,  the 
lower  story  being  now  occupied  l>y  Brown's 
book  store. 

Tho  old  brick  market  house  near  the 
northern  corner  of  the  Public  Square  has 
long  since  disappeared;  and  so  has  the  old 
one-story  Sintou  store,  kept  by  the  plain 
old  Quaker  brothers,  Jacob  and  Joseph, 
which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Market  and 
Franklin,  iu  place  of  which  is  a  throe-story 
brick  bloek,  containing  a  bank  and  other 
busma-s  places. 

I  recognized  the  point  where  the  old 
"Gleaner"  Printing  Office  stood  7>>  years 
ago,  whore  the  X.  E.  side  of  Market  Street 
turns  into  the  northern  bounds  of  the 
Square,  and  wh  re  the  next  building  front- 
ing on  the  Square  was  the  store  of  Rev. 
Geo.  Lano,  a  noted  Methodist  preacher  of 
that  period. 

Alluding  to  Mr.  Lane  leads  me  to  mention 
something  of  the  clergymen  of  that  early 
day,  which  those  whose  memories  reach  back 
far  enough  may  be  interested  in  recalling  to 
mind.  He  came  from  near  Oquago  or  Wind- 
sor, N.  V.,  I  believe,  to  this  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  attracted  much  notoriety  as  a 
fluent,  off-hand  speaker,  being  remarkably 
gifted  with  easy  flowing  language  not  only 
on  the  circuit,  but  at  the  eariy  campmeet- 
ings  in  what  is  now  Brooklyn.  He  was  once 
or  twice  presiding  elder,  but  for  some  years 
a  local  preacher  at  Wilkes-Barre  when  a 
merchant.  Though  with  only  a  common 
school  education,  he  became  quite  famous 
as  a  preacher  among  the  Methodists  in 
Wyoming  Valley  at  an  early  day,  as  did  old 
Father  Bidlaek,  of  that  valley,  and  later  also 
the  late  Dr.  George  Peck. 

The  old  Public  Square,  consisting  of  four 
triangular  pieces  made  by  the  intersecting  of 
the  square  by  Main  and  Market  Streets,  for- 
merly contained  the  old  meeting  house  on 
the  west  corner  of  the  crossing  of  those  two 
streets,  and  occupied  alternately  by  the  Pres- 
byterians and  Episcopalians,  before  there 
was  any  other  place  of  worship  in  town.  On 
the  corner,  south  of  this  crossing,  stood  the 
old  court  house,  occupied  on  Sundays  by  the 
Methodists.  On  the  east  corner,  opposite 
this,  stood  the  stone  Fire-proof  for  the 
county  offices;  and  on  the  north  stood  the 
old  academy,  opposite  and  back  of  the  old 
meeting  house.  All  these  buildings  had  to 
be  taken  down  to  make  room  for 
present  spacious  court  house  and  its 
appendant  county  offices,  which  uow 
covers  the  entire  street  crossing, 
and  obstructing  the  view  up  and  down 
and  out  of  both  the.-e  thoroughfares, 
which  is  becoming  an  annoyance  to  many 
of  the  citizens,  who  already  begin  to  agi- 
tate the  subject  of  adopting  some  more 
commodious  location  for  a  future  court 
hous«  and  other  public  buildings. 


Among  the  oldest  buildings  remaining  are 
the  ancient  residence  of  General  Wm.  Ross, 
still  erect  and  well  preserved  by  repairs  and 
white  paint,  on  the  south-oast  side  of  Main 
Street  below  Northampton,  and  the  old 
house  and  store  of  Judge  Hollenback,  like- 
wise preserved,  nearly  opposite.  Both  these 
relics  of  early  enterprise  must  now  be  near- 
ly if  not  quite  a  century  of  age. 

But  when  I  was  a  school  boy  at  Wilkes- 
Barre.  the  Presbyterians  there  had  for  a 
clergyman,  Rev.  Ard  Hoyt,  who  soon  after 
was  sent  as  a  missionary  among  the  Chero- 
kee Indians  at  the  southwest.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Phinney  was  at  that  period  the 
Episcopal  clergyman  there,  and  was  also 
<  mployed  for  some  time  as  principal  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Acadomy.  I  think  he  was  the 
first  Episcopal  clergyman  ever  officiating 
there  for  any  length  of  time.  The  church 
members  who  joined  in  reading  the  service 
were  few,  but  the  responses  were  made  in 
the  Litany  by  old  Mr.  Laird  with  his 
peculiar  tone  and  accent,  which  I  shall 
never  forget. 

Of  the  lawyers  at  the  bar  in  old  Luzerne 
that  I  remember,  the  eldest  were  Roswell 
Welles,  Ebenezer  Bowman,  Nathan  Palmer 
and  Thomas  Dwyer,  who  was  also  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  A  story  used  to  be  told  of  one 
of  them,  who,  like  some  lawyers  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  was  noted  for  his  shockingly  bad 
handwriting.  It  was  said  that  he  once 
wrote  a  letter  on  business  to  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Rose,  of  Susquehanna  county,  a  part  of 
one  line  of  which  was  so  blind  that  the  doc- 
tor, though  an  expert  at  deciphering  blind 
writing,  was  unable  to  make  out.  So  he  cut 
out  those  words  and  enclosed  in  a  letter  to 
the  writer  for  him  to  interpret.  It  proved  to 
be  so  very  blind,  the  squire  himself  could 
not  read 'it,  but  wrote  back  to  Dr.  Rose  to 
send  him  the  rest  of  the  letter  so  that  he 
might  see  by  its  connection  what  it  all 
meant. 

A   Famous  IJoctor    Dead. 

Dr.  Truman  H.  Squire,  a  noted  physician 
and  stirgeon  of  Elmira,  N.  Y..  died  on 
Wednesday,  November  :2T,  aged  about  sixty- 
live  years.  He  served  as  an  army  surgeon 
during  the  late  war.  and  was  widely  known 
as  a  practitioner  of  the  highest  character  and 
ability;  some  of  his  cases  having  been  re- 
ported in  the  medical  journals  of  Paris.  He 
will  be  remembered  by  the  profession  as  the 
originator  of  the  well-known  vertebrated 
catheter,  an  invention  which  he  refused  to 
have  patented,  iu  deference  to  the  established 
code  of  professional  ethics.  In  the  nobility 
of  his  private  as  weil  as  professional  charac- 
ter, Dr.  Squire,  during  his  long  and  active 
service,  illustrated  the  highest  standard  of 
ethics  known  to  a  noble  profession.  His 
name  is  familiar  to  all  of  our  older  Wilkes- 
Barre  physicians. 
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A     VENERATED     MASOX. 


!>■»*.  I'v<it«liiir(  P«3»  a  Dc'MPrved  Tribute  to 
Oae  Who  \Vnw  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Knieethed  in  Tula  Community. 

The  appended  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Sharp  D.  Lewie  was  read  by  Dr. 
Urquhart  at  tLe  Masonic  installation  ban- 
quet at  Wilkes-Barre  on  the  evening  of  St. 
John's  Day.  It  may  be  worthy  of  note  that 
the  premises,  now  occupied  by  the  Recobi>, 
are  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late  3Ir.  Lewis, 
and  that  the  sewing  machine  shop  adjoining 
was  for  many  years  the  office  in  which  he 
transacted  business  as  justice  of  the  peace: 

In  celebrating  these  installation  services 
on  the  evening  of  St.  John,  the  Evangelist's 
Day,  let  us  remember  that  St.  John  was  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  who  outlived  all 
bis  brethren  and  coadjutors  in  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  who  expired  peacefully  at 
Ephe^us  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  100;  thus  making  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era  and  the 
apostolical  age  terminate  together. 

A  tradition  obtains  that  in  his  last  days, 
when  unable  to  walk  to  church,  he  used  to 
be  carried  thither,  and  exhorted  the  congre- 
gation in  his  own  memorable  words, 
"Little  Children  Love  One  Anothor." 
Partly  in  reference  to  the  angelic 
and  amiable  disposition  of  St.  John,  partly 
also  apparently  in  allusion  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  the  young- 
est of  the  apostles,  this  evangelist  is  always 
represented  as  a  young  man  with  a  heavenly 
mien  and  beautiful  features. 

Brethren,  this  evening's  entertainment  is 
therefore  entitled  to  significant  considera- 
tion, both  because  it  is  St.  John's  Day 
and  because  here  and  now  Freemasonry 
celebrates  the  brotherhood  ot  man,  and 
cultivates  good  will  among  men,  and 
esj>ecially  among  those  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion in  Masonic  circles. 

There  need  be  no  reluetanee  or  hesitation 
in  giving  at  this  time  a  brief  mention  of  its 
own  singular  history,  as  it  tends  to  give 
worth  and  elevation  to  its  aims,  and  to 
correct  the  slanderous  imputations  that 
Freemasons  ever  engage  in  conspiracies 
against  the  State,  religion  or  social  order. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  vague  analogies 
between  Freemasonry  ano  the  secret  social 
organizations  which  existed  in  antiquity, 
but  the  resemblances  do  not  prove  any  his- 
torical connection  between  organizations  so 
widely  removed  from  one  another  in  time, 
and  besides  this,  the  superficial  resem- 
blances are  accompanied  by  radical  differ- 
ences. 

Freemasonry  now  implies  cosmopolitan 
brotherhood,  a   sociality  which  was  impossi- 


ble in  (he  ancient  world.  There  was  a  time 
when  Masonic  privileges  wen-  confined  to 
operative  masons,  and  if  time  permitted,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  review  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  class 
of  members,  and  gradually  converted  the 
operative  into  the  speculative  Masonry  o/ 
modern  times. 

In  1736  the  llrst  general  assembly  of  sym- 
bolical Masons  was  held,  and  a  grand  lodge 
for  Scotland  formed. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  French 
Masonry  suffered  from  an  invasion  of  mysti- 
cism; ilrst,  from  the  Scottish  Philosophic 
Bite;  second,  from  the  Scotch  Bite  of  &1 
degrees.  When  Lodge  So.  61  was  insti- 
tuted in  1791,  there  was  great  rival- 
ry between  tho  grand  lodges  of  London 
and  York;  and  after  the  assumption  of  the 
independence  by  the  United  States,  the 
lodges  of  America,  all  of  which  derived  their 
warrants  of  authority  originally  from  the 
grand  lodge  of  England,  or  that  of  Scotland, 
availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  possessed 
by  such  bodies  in  all  independent  countries, 
and  organized  grand  lodges  in  their  respec- 
tive States. 

In  each  State  of  the  union  there  is  a  grand 
lodge  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the 
subordinate  lodges,  over  which  it  exercises 
a  certain  jurisdiction.  The  officers  are 
elected  annually  by  ballot,  and  any  employ- 
ment of  the  organization  which  does  not  pro- 
hibit political,  partisan  or  sectarian  discus- 
sion in  its  lodge  is  a  violation  of  its  consti- 
tution. 

As  an  officer  of  Lodge  No.  61,  F.  &  A.  M., 
for  twenty  year  or  more,  and  at  a  time  which 
almost  antedates  the  present  membership,  I 
ask  your  indulgence  for  recalling  a  name 
which  in  the  exemplification  of  good  Penn- 
sylvania work  in  this  Masonic  jurisdiction, 
and  for  the  as-dstanee  rendered  therein,  is 
justly  entitled  to  a  full  measure  of  Mason  in- 
gratitude. 

There  are  but  few  persons  present  at  this 
annual  social  Masonic  banquet  who  can  in 
memory  go  back  a  generation  to  tho  time 
when  our  revered  past  master,  Sharp 
Deianey  Lewis,  was  a  leader  among  us  in 
Masonic  work.  Past  Master  Lewis  is  well 
remembered  in  this  community  as  an  ener- 
getic, thorough-going  Christian,  and  most 
highly  esteemed  among  the  fathers  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  Brother  Lewis  was 
early  and  favorably  known  in  educational 
enterprises. 

In  i8>X>  he  printed  and  published  Chap- 
man's History  of  Wyoming,  and  afterward.* 
was  for  many  years  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Adoocdte,  a  weekly  paper 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  family  circle 
and  characterized  for  its  moral  inliuenceand 
intellectual  culture.  The  Hecoiid  is  its 
direct  descendant.  Wo  remember  him 
for    his     enthusiasm      in     Masonic     mat- 
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ters,  for  his  influence  in  Masonic 
circles,  and  for  his  devotion  to  the  interest 
of  this  lodge,  for  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
for  more  than  twenty  years  he  rarely  missed 
a  meeting,  and  during  which  time  he  took 
upon  himself  the  performance  of  the  most 
important  duties  involved  in  the  work  of 
Lodge  61,  P.  &  A.M.  The  most  difficult  and 
important  among  these  official  acts  were  the 
efforts  to  purify  and  reclaim  the  work  from 
the  usages  that  had  gradually  and  insensibly 
crept  in  from  New  York  and  other  lodges, 
and  also  in  establishing  the  true  Pennsyl- 
vania work,  as  ordered  and  exemplified  by 
the  11.  W.  G.  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania. 

Brethren,  you  can  hardly  appreciate  the 
feeling  that  existed  then  between  the  R.  W. 
G.  Lodges  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
but  an  idea  "may  be  obtained  of  it  by  remem- 
bering that  in  conseqnence  of  the  claims 
and  pretensions  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
11.  \V.  G.  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania 
repudiated  both  jurisdictions.  and 
declined  to  affiliate  with  the  New  York 
brethren,  and  furthermore  forbade  New  York 
Masons  from  officially  participating  in  cere- 
monial work  at  the  dedication  of  the  grand 
Masonic  Temple  in  Philadelphia. 

'About  the  time  of  the  early  incumbency  of 
Past  Master  Lewis,  the  K.  W.  G.  L.  of'Pa. 
was  exceedingly  solicitous  and  critical  in 
reference  to  Pennsylvania  Masonic  work; 
and  in  consequence  thereof  Lodge  01  was 
honored  with  a  grand  visitation  from  the 
It.  W.  Grand  Lodge  in  view  of  exemplyfying 
and  teaching  us  the  true  work.  Brother 
Barger  was  authority  and  an  accomplished 
worker  in  those  days,  who.  with  the  Iir  W. 
G.  Master,  and  others  visiting  us,  required 
Lodge  01  to  exemplify  her  work  in  their 
grand  and  august  presence,  and  as  one  of  the 
actors  on  that  trying  occasion.  I  well  remem- 
ber our  mortification  at  witnessing  the 
hearty  amusement  of  the  Grand  Lodge  offi- 
cers in  witnessing  our  manner  of  procedure 
in  conferring  some  portions  of  the  third 
degree. 

There  was,  however,  the  best  of  feeling: 
it  was  evident  we  were  not  familiar  with  the 
true  Pennsylvania  work,  and  while  our  good 
intentions  were  recognized  and  appreciated, 
we  heard  most  emphatic  intimations  that 
some  of  our  best  dramatic1  efforts  would  not 
pass  muster,  nor  Vie  tolerated  in  tin's  juris- 
diction— whereupon  we  most  solemnly  prom- 
ised and  declared,  that  we  were  loyal  to 
Pennsylvania,  that  we  would  at  once  famil- 
iarize ourselves  with  the  work  authorized  by 
the  Pw.  W.  G.  L.  of  Pa.,  and  that  our  loyalty 
should  never  be  called  in  question;  and  that 
henceforth,  we  should  abandon  what  was 
e  mslderod  more  properly  as  belonging  to  the 
drama  or  the  stage. 


As  a  man,  Brother  Lewis  combined  a 
suavity  of  manner  with  the  hetter  suscepti- 
bilities of  manhood;  and  his  humanity  was 
found  in  the  greatest  delicacy  of  good  breed- 
ing joined  to  principles  founded  in  reason, 
and  supported  by  virtue. 

Lodge  01  was  instituted  Fob.  18,  1704,  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  now,  in  rounding  out  the 
first  one  hundred  years,  it  is  doubtful  if  we 
can  find  on  Hie  register  of  our  venerable 
lodge,  the  name  of  one  who  has  discharged 
more  important  duties  in  it,  or  whose  per- 
sonal excellence  and  beneficial  influence  is 
m -re  generally  admitted  than  that  of  our 
late  and  beloved  Past  Master  Sharp  D.  Lewis. 

May  this  reference  incite  others  to  say 
something  of  personal  interest  to  this  fra- 
ternity. As  a  brother,  his  memory  is  en- 
dowed with  unusual  interest,  for  he  was  full 
of  years  and  honors  richly  earned  by  a  life 
constantly  employed  in  promoting  and 
securing  the  best  interests  of  this  lodge,  and 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He 
was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  oriontal  chair,  to  which  he 
brought  the  capacity  and  personality  where- 
wtth  he  adorned  other  stations,  which 
showod  his  readiness  and  ability  in  forward- 
ing beneficial  enterprises. 

Furthermore,  ids  memory  is  cherished  by 
us  for  that  unflinching  integrity  of  purpose, 
hat  simplicity  and  benevolence  of  heart  and 
that  kindness  of  nature,  which  gives  his 
name  a  lasting  luster:  which  we  will  remem- 
ber with  gratitude,  while  we  shall  continue 
duly  to  estimate  the  groat  united  principles 
of  Masonry  and  Christianity. 

Several  members  of  this  lodge  spent  half 
the  night  with  the  G.  L.  officers  at  their 
hotel,  going  over  the  work,  especially  the 
oaths,  and  assisting  each  other  in  memoriz- 
ing them.  f 

In  this  work  Brother  Past  Master  Lewis 
was  foremost:  and  in  Masonic  sagacity,  we 
acknowledged  him  as  our  superior.  He  was 
intensely  interested  in  every  thing  that  per- 
tained to  the  Kood  of  the  order,  and  holding 
himself  responsible  for  correct  work,  he 
visited  the  R.  W.  G.  Lodge  as  occasion  re- 
quired, and  having  a  patient  and  influential 
friend  in  P.  G.  M.,  Peter  William- 
son, who  was  an  excellent  worker,  he 
familiarized  himself  with  a  work  that  placed 
Lodge  01  high  among  the  best  and  most 
correct  workers  in  this  jurisdiction. 

Brother  Lewis  was  a  willing  worker  and 
always  ready  to  render  any  assistance  that 
might  be  sought  for  or  necessary,  and  con- 
sequently was  a  welcome  visitor  at  all  times 
in  the  neighboring  lodges  of  Pittston,  Kings- 
ton, Plymouth,  Sbickshinny,  and  White 
Haven. 

He  was  social  and  unpretentious  in  Ma- 
sonic cireles,  and  in  every  relation  in  life  fie 
presented  unmistakable  evidences  of  the 
true  Christian.    His  influence  was  elevating 
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and  his  personal  example  always  strength- 
ened the  side  of  moral  and  social  improve- 
ment, and  the  best  energies  of  his  life  were 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the  truths  of 
Christianity. 

II is  manners  and  address  were  polished, 
and  his  presence  was  full  of  dignity. 

The  theory  of  human  right  and  social  pro- 
gress has  a  Christian  basis,  and  Christian 
philanthrophy  enters  hugely  into  the  social 
features  of  Masonic  life.  Praiseworthy 
<  n'-.omium  is  dear  to  the  memory  of  the  past 
masters  of  a  former  time  and  the  influence 
of  such  n.tmes  as  adorn  the  register  of  lodge 
No.  61,  both  in  respect  to  the  present  and 
future,  is  unspeakable,  and  the  element  of 
their  power  is  felt  by  the  membership  of  the 
present  day. 

In  Past  Master  Lewis'  addresses  at 
Masonic  celebrations  there  was  a  benevolent 
s  ilicitude  for  the  fraternity  that  won  all  to  a 
thorough  and  implicit  confidence  in  him. 

These  recollections  may  bring  to  us  all 
impressions  of  the  social  sunshine  that  now 
beams  upon  our  fraternal  association,  and, 
moi  cover,  recall  the  pleasant  memories  of 
our  earlier  Masonic  friendships,  which  time 
has  woven  into  a  web  of  imperishable  grati- 
tude. 

The  ripened  fullness  of  years  in  looking 
back  over  life's  passage,  necessarily  sees 
momentous  change;  and  those  who  have  not 
yet  fallen  by  the  way  see  each  other  best  by 
the  light  of  pleasant  memories. 

May  these  annual  banquets  in  some  degree 
perpetuate  as  an  imperishable  legacy  to  the 
lodge,  what  is  admirable  in  our  venerated 
Past  Master,  and  may  his  life  as  a  precious 
memorial  be  always  embalmed  in  the  re- 
membrance of  this  fraternity;  and  may  the 
recollection  of  him  always  recall  those  pure 
conceptions  and  affectionate  sentiments 
which  rendered  our  personal  relations  with 
him  a  memorable  communion,  the  influences 
and  advantages  of  which  memory  does  not 
diminish  nor  time  efface. 

Concerning:  n  Deceased  Attorney. 

The  Luzerne  County  Bar  Association  has 
adop  ed  the  following  regarding  the  death  of 
the  late  William  Jay  Hughes,  of  Pittston: 

Whereas,  Death  has  suddenly  taken  away 
one  of  the  members  of  our  profession,  AVili- 
iam ;J. Hughes,  Esq., who  was  born  in  Pittston, 
Dee.  30,  1857;  educated  at  Wyoming  Semi- 
nary; studied  law  with  John  Richards,  Esq., 
of  Pittston,  and  Alex.  Farnham,  of  this  city, 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Luzerne  County 
in  1880.  In  1882  organized  Co.  C,  of  the 
Ninth  Regiment,  National  Guard  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  elected  captain  of  the  company, 
in  June,  1SS."3.  promoted  to  major  of  the  regi- 
ment, the  duties  of  which  he  performed  with 
credit  to  himself  and  the  service.  He  made 
the  befit  use  of  his  time  and  talents  in  the 


study  of  the  law,  and  after  his  admission  con- 
tinued to  bo  a  student,  attaining  a  creditable 
position  in  the  profession. 

Resolved,  That  as  members  of  the  bar  we 
are  deeply  impressed  with  the  sudden  death 
of  our  professional  brother,  Wm.  J.  Hughes, 
Esq.,  who,  by  his  modest  and  unassuming 
deportment  and  legal  attainments,  attached 
to  himself  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  a  re- 
spectable clientage. 

Resolved,  That  we  sympathize  with  his  be- 
reaved mother  and  other  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased in  the  hour  of  their  great  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  proceedings 
be  furnished  to  the  family  and  published  in 
the  papers  of  the  county. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  per- 
sons be  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  our  deceased  brother:  S.  M. 
Parke,  J.  N.  Anderson,  J.  F.  Everhart,  P.  A. 
O'Boyle  and  B.  F.  McAfee. 

The  committee  which  drafted  the  resolu- 
tions included  Alex  Farnham,  G.  B.  Knlp,  f . 
C.  Mosier,  D.  M.  Jones,  W.  I.  HIbbs  and  G. 
S.  Ferris. 

Knrleri  In  Wl)Ue«-IJnrre. 

Mrs.  Lydia  French  died  of  pneumonia  at 
the  rasidence  of  her  son  in  Philadelphia 
Jan.  2,  aged  86  years.  She  had  bean  ill 
only  a  few  days,  but  almost  from  the  first  it 
was  apparent  that  she  could  not  recover 
She  had  always  enjoyed  good  health,  her 
only  difficulty  being  a  slight  asthmatic 
trouble  at  times.  The  deceased  was  the 
widow  of  the  late  Samuel  French,  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  was  born  at  that  place  Oct.  2S, 
1803.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Moses  Wad- 
hams,  who  died  in  1S04.  and  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Noah  Wadhams,  who  died  in  1806. 

Her  surviving  children  are  Mrs.  Esther  T. 
Wadhams  and  Hendrick  W.  French,  of 
Wilkes-Barre;  S.  L.  French,  of  Plymouth; 
Moses  I.  French,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs. 
Emily  C.  French,  of  Bethlehem.  One 
daughter,  Mrs.  Cornelia  B.  Loop,  died  in  1856. 

Mrs.  French,  spent  the  past  summer  in 
Wilkes-Barre  and  vicinity,  and  but  recently 
was  able  to  attend  the  funeral  of  her  half 
brother,  the  late  Caleb  E.  Wright,  at  Doyle*- 
town. 

Dr.  Frear'«i  M other  i)en<(. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Frear  died  Tuesday,  Dec.  10. 
at  her  home  near  Tunkhannock.  aged  <*J 
years.  She  was  the  mother  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Frear,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  of  this 
city.  The  funeral  took  pla<-e  on  Friday 
morning.  Dec.  13,  from  her  late  resilience. 
Interment  in  Eaton  Cemetery.  Mrs. 
Frear  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Wlil- 
iam  Frear,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Eaton 
Church  over  50  years, 
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OKATM  Otf  WJM.IAM   LAW. 

One  of  the  OMe*t  Arid  Most  Prominent  Resi- 
dents of  1'illHtOIl. 

William  Law,  the  wicMy  known  chief 
n  ining  engineer  for  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Co.,  died  at  his  home  on  Broad  street, 
Pittston,  December  26.  He  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  pneumonia  and  heart  trouble  for 
about  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Law  was  born  at  Wanlockhead,  Lan- 
arkshire, Scotland,  in  1829.  Ho  came  to  this 
country  in  1842.  settling  in  Carbondale. 
where  he  was  employed  by  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Canal  Co.  as  mining  engi- 
neer. In  the  sping  of  1864  he  moved 
to  Pittston  and  became  mining  engineer 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  filling 
that  position  until  his  fatal  illness. 
He  was  a  very  energetic  and  success- 
ful manager.  He  would  not  permit  any  of 
ihe  employes  of  the  company  to  go  into  any 
part  of  the  mines  that  lie  would  not  enter 
himself,  and  he  always  took  the  lead  when 
hazardous  work  had  to  be  done.  He  had 
great  physical  endurance.  His  most  daring 
work  was  done  at  the  tire  in  No.  6  mine, 
Pittston,  several  years  ago,  when,  in  fighting 
the  flames,  he  was  carried  unconscious  four 
times  from  the  workings.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  putting  the  lire  out  and  saving 
the  company  from  enormous  loss.  No  small 
pail  of  the  great  success  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Co.  was  due  to  his  hard  work 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  mining 
operations.  The  circle  of  his  acquaint- 
ances was  wide  and  he  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  all  for  hi-  excellent  judgment  and 
unswerving  integrity.  He  was  the  oldest 
Cod  Follows  in  Pittston,  having  joined  the 
old  Cambrian  Lodge?  when  he  lived  in  Car- 
bondale. He  was  also  a  member  of  St. 
John's  Lodge  of  Masons  of  Pittston.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Pittston  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mr.  Law  was  married  to  Mrs.  Catharine 
Bryden  at  Carbondale,  in  1847.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  the  following 
children:  John  P.  Law,  of  Pittston,  who 
was  assistant  to  his  father;  Alexander  Law,  a 
superintendent  for  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Co. ;  Mrs.  Adam  Harkness,  Mrs.  Bowman, 
Mrs.  Teeter,  of  Dunmoie,  and  Miss  Annie 
Law,  head  nurse  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  at  Baltimore.  The  iuneral  will 
take"  place  at  2  o'clock  on  Saturday  after- 
noon.— Si-ranfon    Truth. 

Ilnd  Many  Friends  Here. 

Mrs.  William  Davis  died  her  home  in  Inde- 
pendence, Iowa,  Dec.  16,  aged  tiS  years,  10 
days.  Deceased  was  n  daughter  of  Davis 
and  Borah  Pinch,  and  a  granddaughter  of 
iiufus  and  Martha  Bennett.  She  was  born 
In  Providence,  Pa.,  and  was  a  resident  of 


Wilkes-Barre  forty-eight  years.  She  re- 
moved to  Towa  in  1868,  where  she  lived  until 
her  death.  Two  sons  and  six  daughters  sur- 
vive her;  one,  Mrs.  John  Polsue,  resides  in 
Wilkes-Barre.  She  lived  a  devoted  and 
earnest  Christian  life  and  was  member  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  for  over  fifty  years. 

Used  to  Live  In  Wilkes-Barre. 

Death  has  claimed  at  his  home  in  West 
Pittston  G.  Palmer  Steele,  formerly  a  resi- 
dent of  Wilkes-Barre  and  well  and  favorably 
known  throughout  the  county.  The  cause 
of  death  was  kidney  disease  and  the  deceased 
was  8<.)  years  of  age.  He  is  survived  by  a 
daughter,  May,  aged  14,  the  mother  having 
died  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
late  Geo.  P,  Steele,  of  this  city.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Ellithorp,  House  &  Steele,  manufacturers  ot 
knit  underwear. 

Mr.  Steele  svas  married  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  Major  John  B.  Smith,  of  Pittston,  a  most 
popular  lady,  whose  death  occurred  several 
years  ago.  Mr.  Steele's  father,  who  died  in 
1870,  was  George  P.  Steele,  a  former  sheriff 
of  Luzerne  County  (1841-1844),  State  Senator 
(1856*1859)  and  associate  judge  from  1866  to 
1870.  Judge  Steele  came  of  pioneer  stock, 
he  having  been  descended  from  the  Ransoms, 
who  figured  prominently  in  the  early  history 
of  Wyoming  Valley. 

A  Ripe  Old  A^e. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas,  aged 
86,  occurred  on  Thursday,  December  19,  at 
the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Dinah 
Morgan.  North  Meade  Street.  Mrs.  Thomas 
has  been  a  resident  of  this  city  for  the  past 
20  years,  and  owned  some  property.  Her 
husband,  William  Thomas,  died  11  years  ago. 
She  was  married  to  him  66  years  ago  at 
Llansamlet  Church,  Wales.  Her  husband 
was  a  superintendent  of  the  Neath  Abbey 
collieries  for  40  years.  Mrs.  Thomas  has 
been  a  communicant  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
for  75  years,  and  for  the  hist  20  years 
she  attended  St.  Stephen's.  Some  four 
years  ago  Mrs.  Thomas  suffered  from 
cancer  in  the  breast.  It  was  successfully  re- 
moved by  the  surgeon's  knife,  and 
her  recovery  from  it  at  her  great 
age  was  considered  phenomenal.  She 
leaves  a  family  of  live  adult  children: 
Mrs.  Dinah  Morgan  and  John  J.  Thomas  in 
this  city;  G  orge  J.  Thomas,  of  Hocking 
Valley,  Ohio:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Williams,  ot 
Llottywiwer,  Swansea  Valley.  Wales,  and 
ltosser  Thomas,  of  Glais,  Wales.  She  also 
leaves  529  grandchildren,  and  a  number  of 
great  grandchildren.  She -had  several  prop- 
erties in  Wales. 
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The  Lute  Mrs.  Stull. 

Th*  Recobd  has  already  reported  thodea*h 
on  D<c  22  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Stull,  but  tlie  fol- 
lowing from  the  White  Haven  Journal  will 
be  read  with  interest: 

Mrs..  Daniel  Stull  died  at  the  residence  of 
Leonard  Stoddart,  in  Philadelphia,  last  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Though  ber  death  was  not 
unexpected,  the  announcement  of  it  was  a 
shock  to  her  many  frit-mis  here.  Eliza 
Lewis  was  the  daughter  of  Abijah  Lewis, 
and  resided  in  this  vicinity  during  her  lite 
time.  About  thirty  years  ago  she  -married 
Daniel  Stull,  and  for  fifteen  years  she  lived 
in  this  town.  When  her  brother,  Albert 
Lewis,  began  lumbering  at  Bear  Creek,  Mr. 
Stull  and  his  family  removed  to  that  place, 
where  they  have  since  resided.  About  two 
years  ago  Mrs.  Stull's  health  began  to  fail 
and  though  everything  possible  was 
done  for  her,  she  gradually  grew 
worse,  and  there  was  but  slight  hope 
of  her  recovery.  Seven  weeks  ago  she  was 
taken  to  Philadelphia,  but  the  change  of 
scene  and  surroundings  did  not  result  in  the 
beneficial  effect  wished  for,  and  she  breathed 
her  last  on  Sunday.  Interment  was 
in  Wilkes-Barre.  Mrs.  Stull  was 
a  women  of  noble  Christian  character,  de- 
voted to  her  family,  and  solicitous  tor  the 
welfare  of  her  friends  and  acquaintances. 
She  was  an  active  member  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  and  zealous  in  the  performance 
of  good  and  kit  dly  deeds.  She  leaves  a  hus- 
band and  two  sons — Oscar  and  William. 


Burled  at   lloylewtown. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Caleb  £.  Wright 
took  place  in  Doylestown  Thursday  at  10:30 
a.  m.,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse 
of  citizens,  including  the  members  of  the 
Ducks  Bar.  The  officiating  clergyman  was 
Rev,  Geo.  H.  Lorah,  formerly  of  this  city. 
Among  those  attending  from  Wilkes-Barre 
were  Dr.  Hakes,  George  B.  Kulp,  George  It, 
Wright  and  Mis.  Jos^phino  Hilima-n. 

Appended  are  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Luzerne  Bar,  the  committee  being  Hon.. 
H.  W.  Palmer.  Alexander  Farnham,  A.  P. 
Brundage.  John  T.  Lenahau,  Jos.  D.  Coons 
and  George  B.  Kulp. 

Resolved,  That  intelligence  of  the  unexpected 
death  of  Hon.  Caleb  K.  Wright,  at  his  home  in 
Doylestown,  has  been  received  with  deep  regret. 
While  he  has  not  been  for  several  years  an  "act- 
ive member  of  the  bar  or  this  county,  recollec- 
tion is  still  fresh  of  the  time  when  he  was  a  prac- 
titioner here  and  of  the  generous  qualities  that 
endeared  him  to  the  members  or  the  profession. 
He  was  an  able  lawyer,  a  safe  counsellor,  an  elo- 
quentadvocate,  a  just  man  and  a  good  citizen 
At  a  ripe  age  and  lull  of  honor,  enjoying  the  re- 
spect   of    his  fellow  men  anil   the  love  of    his 


friends,  lie  has  been  called  to  the  reword  duo  a 
conscientious  performance  or  duty  on  earth. 

The  bar  or  Luzerne  County  rhorish  bla  mem- 
ory aiul  deplore  his  loss. 

Hesolved,  That  this  resolution  bo  rurninhed  the 
papers  or  the  county  for  publication  am!  Mint  an 
engrossed  copy  be  forwarded  to  hi.-  family. 

A   New  Venr'K  Poem. 
The  appended  verses  are  scut   the  Record 
by   R.  W.  Hinckley,  of    L'40    K.   25th    Str^o', 
New  i'ork  City,  who  was  a  resident  of  Wyo- 
ming Valley  50  years  ago: 

Pittston  just  fiDy  years  ag'» 

Was  a  small  rural  village: 
West  Pittston  then  was  Poland's  farm. 

And  used  by  hun  for  tillage. 
Friend  Sax  kept  then  the  only  inn. 

Jenkins  and  Kuapp  each  store-. 
Four  other  tenements  complete 

The  sum  of  Pittston's  floors. 
True,  many  farms  were  scattered  'round, 

With  Doty  on  the  hill; 
Friend  Kenedy,  where  (Ylosier  lived:) 

And  Thompson,  at  "the  mill." 

Seranton  was  only  known  Just  then. 

By  name,  as  -siocum's  Hollow." 
How  few  or  the  old  settlers  then 

Know  what  was  soon  to  follow. 
They  knew  that  coal  lay  rich  and  fine. 

finder  each  rood  and  aero: 
But  did  not  know  its  value  fu  1 

Till  capital  did  take-her. 

Wilkes-Barre  was  a  borough    then. 

As  now,  a  county  seat: 
Dealing  out  justice  then  to  one. 

Which  now  forms  three  complete. 
Drake  kept  an  inn  for  many  years 

Near  Lackawanna  Bridge: 
John  Stewart  was  a  genial  host. 
■  A  mile  east  on  the  ridge. 

Among  the  inus  of  early  times 

(These  hostelries  often  vary' 
Was  one  at  Plainsville,  kept  for  years 

By  my  old  friend.  John  Carey. 
But  Stnrk  succeeded  him,  "lis  true. 

Some  fifty  years  ago: 
His  cousin  (Sheriff  Stark's  own  sire,, 

Was  at  the  Plains  we  know. 

Fx-Sheriff  Steel  was  near  the  Square, 

As  we  the  borough  enter: 
Sam  Puterbaugh.  of  the  White  Swan, 

Past  of  the  Square— near  eeutre. 
Of  all  the  sites  in  this  fine  town 

There  is  none  known  to  more 
Than  Ziba  B  mien's  well  known  place. 

For  fifty  years  -a  store." 

Few  of  the  pupils  whom  £  taught. 

Living  upou  the  Plains. 
Some  fifty  years  ago  or  more, 

Alas!  scarce  one  remains. 
To  those  living  this  New  Years  Day. 

1  dedicate  to  you 
These  thoughts,  his  oric  of  the  past, 

Which  you  al!  know  are  true. 

— /:.  »'.  Hinckley. 
346  Fast  25th  St.,  New  York  <1tv.  Ian.  1.   1S90 
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THE  NATIONAL  FIjOWER. 

A  Nntivr.  of  Wyoming  Valley    Shown  Why 

thr    Honor    .Should    he     A*-.ij- ne.l    to    Our 

itiotintnin    l.nurel. 

[Written  for  the  hecord.J 

Quite  a  discussion  has  been  going  on  as  to 
the  proper  flower  to  be  adopted  as  the  na- 
tional flower.  Helen  M.  T.  Headley,  of  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.,  has  written  the  following 
letter  in  which  she  pleads  gracefully  for  the 
laurel.  The  fair  writer  is  a  native  of 
Wyoming  Valley,  and  she  is  enthusiastic  over 
a  flower  which  grows  in  rich  profusion  on 
her  native  mountains.  Here  is  her  letter  in 
the  Boston  Traceller: 

The  great  centennials  of  7G,  '87  and  '89 
have  passed.  The  echoes  of  the  cannon  of 
our  nation's  birthday  have  died  upon  our 
ears.  This  historic  year  and  century,  with 
all  its  hallowed  memories  and  assoeiatious,is 
waning  to  its  close  to  be  numbered  with  the 
years  before  the  flood.  Is  not  this  an  appro- 
priate time  for  us  to  choose  a  national  flower, 
that  it  may  take  root  in  the  "new  century"— 
grow  with  one  growth  and  strengthen  with 
one  strength:-  1  think  so,  and  would  urge 
the  merits  of  the  Kalmia,  the  American 
laurel,  as  such  a  flower. 

It  is  a  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  peculiar 
to  North  America,  belonging  to  the  "natural 
order"  of  Erieacea\  It  is  dignified,  graceful 
and  beautiful,  and  in  great  request  in  Eu- 
ropean gardens  for  its  foliage  as  well  as 
flowers.  It  blossoms  in  the  early  summer, 
speaking  of  youth,  prosperity  and  victory. 
It  was  discovered  in  America  in  the  middle, 
of  the  last  century  by  Peter  Kalm  a  pupil  of 
Liumeus,  and  named  by  that  '-prince  of 
naturalists"  Kalmia,  in  his  honor.  He  re- 
mained here  three  years  studying  our  flora, 
and  on  his  return  found  his  teacher  Linnaeus 
ill  with  the  gout  and  unable  to  move,  but 
the  sight  of  the  specimen  brought  by  Kalm, 
so  exhilarated  and  enlivened  his  spirits  that 
he  forgot  his  anguish  and  recovered.  It  is 
."-aid  that  the  flowers  went  to  him  to  be 
named,  as  the  animals  went  to  Adam. 

The  sight  of  the  "Stars  and  the  Stripes" 
has  brought  new  life  and  a  quicker  pulse, 
to  many  a  weary  exile,  away  from  home  aud 
friends.  I  would  that  we  could  re-christen 
tlw  American  laurel,  plant  it  anew  in  this 
centennial  year,  as  our  national  flower,  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  our  "star-spangled-ban- 
ner." that  one  may  ever  recall  the  other,  that 
we  may  point  to  it  with  as  pardonable  pride 
as  England  to  her  rose,  France  to  her  lily, 
Ireland  to  her  shamrock,  or  Scotland  to  her 
thistle. 

Since  the  lay  of  the  first  minstrel  was 
heard  in  the  land,  history  aud  poetry  have 
crowned  the  brows  of  her  heroes  with  laurel 
—but  not  our  American  laurel.    Theirs  was 


the  -'Sweet  Bay"  (Laurus  nobilis)  of  the  old 
liinmcan  class  of  Euueardria — and  grew  iu 
the  southern  part  of  Europe  and  northern 
part         of  Africa.  Their         leaves 

were  very  similar  to  ours,  lanceo- 
late, leathery  and  perennial,  but 
their  flower  was  small  and  inconspicuous— 
4-eloft  of  yellow-white  and  grew  in  racemes 
three  or  four  together,  upon  a  common 
peduncle  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Our 
flower  appear  in  corymbs;  profuse,  large  aud 
very  showy,  in  brilliant  hues  from  deep  rose 
to  nearly  white;  has  ten  stamens  confined  by 
their  anthers  in  ten  cavities  of  a  star-pointed 
monopetalous  corolla.  One  blossom  js  suit- 
able for  a  "boutonnier" — Very  beautiful  for 
a  vase.  The  American  laurel  is  found  in  all 
sections  of  United  States— from  ocean  to 
ocean — from  lake  to  gulf — it  belong  to  us— -is 
ours.  Sentiment  or  art  has  not  yet  disowned 
it.     It  is  unknown  in  story  or  in  song. 

The  Epigaea,  ground  laurel  or  trailing 
arbutus,  is  of  the  same  family— the  Erica -^ae 
— but  let  the  Pilgrims  have  it  exclu-.-ely. 
It  was  the  first  welcome  received  by  them  on 
the  shores  of  their  ,:iee-rimmcd  bay." 
••God  lie  praised."  the  Pilgrims  said. 

Who  sav,-  the  blossoms  j>eer 
Above  the  bro^vH  leaves,  dry  and  dead. 
••Heboid  our  May  flower  here." 

Then  let  it  be  their  flower — theirs  alone, 
while  we  adopt  the  kalmia,  the  American 
laurel,  our  native  mountain  laurel,  as  the  na- 
tional flower  of  free  America.  Its  evergreen 
leaves,  its  monopetalous  corolla — seemingly 
many  petals,  but  only  one,  one  and  undi- 
vided, speak  for  the  American  Union— E 
pluribus  Unuiu. 

SECOND   LETTEK. 

I  have  a  few  more  words  to  say  about  the 
laurel,  my  candidate  for  national  honors. 
Each  voice  helps  to  ripple  the  surface  and 
increase  the  gale,  and  when  the  groundswHl 
comes  in  may  the  voice  be  in  unmistakable 
accents, 

"Kalmia,  the  American  laurel." 

The  order  Erieacea',  to  which  it  beloiigs,is 

distributed    nearly  all    over    the  world,  and 

the  sub-order  Erieinea  contains  genera,  viz.: 

Kpigiea,  the  ground  laurel: 

Kalmia.  the  American  laurel,  and 

Rhododendron,  the  great  laurel. 

Epig;ea,  commonly  called  the  Mayflower 
or  trailiug  arbutus,  is  common  in  Europe, 
where  it  is  held  in  high  estimation,  and  is 
indigenous  to  this  country,  prevailing  in  the 
sandy  woods  and  rocky  soils  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  trails  along  the  ground,  bristling 
with  rusty  hairs,  luus  rounded  and  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  salver-formed,  rose-colored 
flowers,  that  appear  in  May,  exhaling  a  rich, 
spicy  odor. 

The  Pilgrims  came,  leaving  home  for  Hol- 
land, Holland  for  the  sea,  and  sanctified  the 
barren   rocks    of    Plymouth    T>ay,   by  their 
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faith.  They  loft  unstained  fur  us,  what  thoy 
found  there,  freedom  to  worship  God.  Lot 
us  leave  (hem  their  Mayflower  as  incense  to 
their  memory. 

America  wants  a  prouder,  statelier  flower 
as  her  emblem.  We  have  it  in  our  second 
genus,  "Kalmia,  the  American  laurel."  Her 
eagle  found  it  on  the  mountain,  above  the 
rock  where  trailed  the  ground  laurel,  and 
there  he  built  his  eyrie.  From  the  snow- 
capped summits  of  New  Hampshire  his  pierc- 
ing eye  could  scan  the  mountain  tops  of  the 
Keystone  State,  where  it  grows  in  magnifi- 
cent profusion,  the  water-courses  of  the  Al- 
leghanies,  and  the  hills  that  overlook  the 
sunny  plains  of  the  South, — and  on,  stiil  fur- 
ther, to  California,  then  northward  to  Ore- 
gon, and  to  the  foot  of  Mt.  St.  Elias  in  Alas- 
ka,— yea,  oven  to  the  Pacific  slope,  where 
break  the  dashing  wavas. 

The  flowers  grow  in  simple  or  clustered 
terminal  eorymbs,  the  corolla  between  wheel 
and  boll  shape,  varying  from  deep  rose  to 
white.  Its  bright  green  leaves,  tapering  to 
each  end,  light  up  the  winter's  landscape, 
and  are  available  at  all  seasons  for  decora- 
tion. They  are  also  benefleially  used,  having 
a  placo  in  our  ''Materia  Medica."  It  blooms 
in  June  and  on  the  17th  is  in  perfection — 
the  day  when  the  "old  bell  of  '7b"  struck  her 
first  note  for  freedom,  in  our  defeat  at  Bun- 
ker Hill. 

The  wood  is  very  smooth,  close  grained 
and  hard,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and 
more  nearly  resembles  the  box  than  any 
other  North  American  wood.  It  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  turner's  use  in  many  small  orna- 
mental articles.  Its  r  ots  are  marked  with 
red  lines,  as  if  drenched  with  the  blood  of 
patriotism— red  and  white — symbolic  of  our 
"stripes." 

In  1751,  when  Kalm  discovered  this  genus 
on  American  soil,  the  original  13  States  were 
struggling  for  their  birth  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. In  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age  aesthetic  and  untilitarian,  Kalmia 
offers  her  leaves,  flowers,  wood,  and  lays 
them  as  her  contribution  on  the  shrine  of 
America,  who  has  already  stamped  it  upon 
her  coin,  and  entwined  it  around  her  head  of 
Liberty.  The  architect  and  decorator  can 
copy  it  literally  in  dado,  frieze  and  pilaster. 
It  readily  adapts  itself  to  artificial  cultiva- 
tion, and  we  could  all  grow  it  in  our  gardens. 

Rhododendron,  the  third  genus  in  my  trio, 
the  great  laurel,  is  a  native  of  Armenia,  and 
was  familiar  to  the  ancients,  from  whom  the 
generic  name  has  been  derived.  There  is  an 
appropriateness  in  our  using  it  with  the 
American  laurel,  for  it  has  been  American- 
ized, and  our  population  is  the  result  of 
transplanting.  It  is  a  great  favorite  with 
florists,  who  cultivate  many  species,  and 
from  whom  the  leaves  can  always  be  ob- 
tained.    It  grows  wild  on  the  mountains  and 


along  the  waters  of  our  rivers  in  Gaorgiaand 
Carolina,  and  adapts  itself  also  to  cultiva- 
tion. Tlie  flowers  are  disposed  in  «degRti< 
clusters,  the  leaves  are  dark,  rich  greet)  and 
perennial.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact  and 
lino  grained,  but  inferior  to  the  Kalmia,  thft 
American  species. 

My  trio  of  laurels,  (ground,  American  ami 
great,)  closely  allied  in  one  family,  I  would 
link  together,  as  the  compact  mado  on  board 
the  Mayflower,  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  the  constitution  are  linked  to- 
gether, all  laurel,  all  Mayflower.  America 
bends  her  uncrowned  head,  in  this  the  wan- 
ing morning  hour  of  hor  national  centen- 
nials, for  her  wreath  of  laurel.  May  hot- 
proud  and  grateful  children  place  upon  hor 
brow  the  Kalmia,  the  American  laurel,  so 
that 

"When  from  bis  mansion  in  the  sun 
She  calle  hor  oagle  bearer  down, 
Ami  k'ives  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  hor  happy  land," 
it  may    be   his    own    American    laurel,  our 
Kalmia.     "Vox  populi — vox  Dei."  . 

Helen  M.  T.  Headley, 
Descendant  of  John  Alden  and  Priscilia. 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

THIKD   LETTEU. 

Again  I  write,  making  a  trio  of  letters  to 
correspond  to  my  "trio  of  laurels."  This  is 
my  apotheosis  of  the  kalmia,  and  conse- 
quently my  last. 

The  pyramids  have  forgotten  the  names  of 
their  builders,  but  the  lotus  lives  in  that 
Eastern  clime,  and  springs  each  year  exult- 
ingly  from  her  watery  couch  to  kiss  the 
morning  dew,  along  the  crumbiing  walls  of 
the  fallen  cities. 

The  fathers  of  our  republic  "budded  better 
than  they  knew,"  for  each  of  their  names  i ; 
cut  in  stone  upon  our  nation's  bulwark,  the 
constitution.  The  name  of  Washington 
stands  first  and  foremost  on  that  roll  of 
honor,  for  his  "footsteps  on  the  sands  of 
time"  left  an  impress  which  the  storms  of  a 
century  have  not  obliterated.  Let  us  crown 
its  glory  with  perennial  verdure  by  spatter- 
ing laurel  o'er  its  bier— the  bier  of  100  years— 
by  making  kalmia,  our  American  genus,  our 
national  flower — and  itscoriaceous.evergreon 
leaf         our  national        decoration  —  a 

flower  so  beautiful  that  overy 
stage         of  its  unfolding         would 

adorn  the  easel  of  an  artist,  the  model 
of  a  sculptor,  the  frieze  for  home  or  temple; 
a  flower  so  simple  in  its  classic  loveliness 
that  every  one  would  recognize  it  without 
color,  and  it)  the  nearest  outline:  a  loaf  so 
rich,  so  dark,  so  glossy,  that  it  would  he  an 
appropriate  symbol  without  a  flower!  Will 
not  the  prestige  of  '80  do  this,  with  all  its 
historic  influence?    The    son  and  heir  doth 
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ride  post-haste,  anil  it  will  soon  be  remem- 
bered with  the  years  that  wore. 

In  letter  No.  'J  I  left  our  American  eagle 
(F.  loneoeopbnlus),  our  emblem  of  eourage, 
heroism  and  magnanimity,  our  military  en- 
sign chosen  by  Washington,  that  went  be- 
fore our  armies,  inciting  them  to  victory, 
honor  and  glory,  proudly  perched  upon  a 
ridge  of  the  Sierras,  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
calmly  surveying  nature,  that  ''elder  Scrip- 
ture writ  by  God's  own  hand."  J  would 
make  him  our  "envoy"  most  "extraordin- 
ary," our  "minister"  mo.st  plenipotentiary" 
to  the  Court  of  the  American  people,  the 
Temple  of  Justice,  where  our  proud  goddess 
still  bends  her  uncrowned  head  for  her  crown 
of  native  laurel. 

Absorbed  in  thought  as  a  diploirat,  I  saw 
him  commence  to  make  the  crown.  He  had 
plucked  a  spray  from  each  State,  taking 
tribute,  as  he  scaled  the  clouds  and  drank  in 
the  sunshine,  and  now,  rising  on  exulting 
wings,  he  began  his  homeward  flight  with 
bis  unfinished  crown,  still  demanding  trib- 
ute as  he  flew.  I  bade  1dm  stop  on  "Susque- 
hanna's side,  fair  Wyoming,"  in  the  Key- 
stone State  for  the  key-spray  of  his  crown-; 
for  there  I  played  a  child  and  roamed  a 
maiden,  and  I  knew  it  grew  on  every  river 
side,  on  every  mountain  slope.  I  met  htm 
there  with  sprigs  from  "Prospect  Rock," 
"Laurel  Run,"  "Honey  Pot,"  "Toby's 
Eddy"  and  "Campbells'  Ledge,"  and  at  the 
last,  immortalized  by  poet's  song,  where 
Waldegrave  made  laurel  wreaths  for  fair 
Gertrude's  hair,  he  found  his  key-spray,  and 
his  crown  was  done. 

Prone  to  tradition  I  inquiied,  "What  of 
goldenrod,  daisy  ami  violet?" 

Quoth  the  eagle  (raising  his  crown):  "Only 
this  and  nothing  more." 

Again  I  asked,  "What  of  aster,  morning 
glory  and  forget-me-not-'" 

Quoth  the  eagle,  "Nameless  here  forever 
more." 

Again  I  ventured.  "What  of  magnolia,  sun- 
flower and  foxglove?" 

Quoth  the  eagle,  "  Tis  the  wind  and  noth- 
ing more." 

Again  I  interrogated,  "What  of  phlox, 
larkspur  and  smilax?" 

Quoth  the  eagle,  "Darkness  here  forever 
more." 

Again  I  interviewed,  "What  of  maize, 
cauliflower  and  tobacco?" 

Quoth  the  eagle,  "Nevermoro,  nevermore, 
never—  more." 

Rising  to  the  occasion,  I  said,  "What  of 
clover?" 

Solemnly  closing  his  wings,  he  perched 
and  sat,  and  the  winds  sighed  through  the 
laurel  boughs,  "An  encroachment  on  the 
1  rishmen's  shamrock." 

Enraptured  I  shouted,  "Kalmia,  the 
American  laurel?" 


Loudly  clapping  his  wings  and  screaming, 
"That  it  is  and  nothing  more,"  he  flew  away 
10  his  eyrie  above  the  "rock"  where  first  he 
saw  the  blossoms  "rosy  white"  on  the  snow- 
capped  summits  of  New  England's  moun- 
tain, and  the  echoes  were  borne  back  to  mo 
triumphantly. 

Kalmia,  the  American  laurel.  "That  it  is 
and  nothing  mere."  Noble,  heroic  bird, 
your  work  is  done,  and  well  done— a  contri- 
bution from  North,  South,  East  and  West. 
A  finished  crown  of  native  laurel.  The  un- 
crowned head  is  waiting  to  receive  it  from 
her  chosen  armor-bearer.  As  messenger  of 
Jove  and  carrier  of  his  lightning  never  had 
you  so  important  a  mission.  Shall  the  laurel 
crown— evergreen  till  time  shall  be  no  more 
—be  placed  upon  the  uncrowned  head?  I 
trow  so.    Vive  la  republique! 

Sail  on,  O  ship  of  State, 

Sail  ou,  u  union,  strong  and  great, 

Humanity,  with  all  its  rears, 

With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years. 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  face. 

Helen  M.  T.  Headlev. 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  1889. 


Hrutit,  the  Mohawk  Chief. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December  has 
among  other  excellent  contributions  a 
valuable  and  interesting  paper  by  John 
Fiske,  entitled,  "Border  Warfare  of  the 
Revolution."  The  article,  while  of  wide 
general  interest,  is  especially  worthy  of 
being  read  by  the  people  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  because  of  interesting  summary  of 
the  depredations  of  the  savages  in  our  own 
valley.  The  author  writes  in  an  appreciative 
strain  of  Joseph  Brant,  the  great  Mohawk 
chief,  who,  he  says,  was  educated  by  Sir 
William  Johnson  in  Various  schools  and  at 
Dartmouth  College,  where  he  became  expert 
in  the  u*e  of  the  English  language,  acquir- 
ing also  considerable  knowledge  of  general 
literature  and  history.  After  leaving  school 
he  became,  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  ana  for  a  time  engaged  in  mission- 
ary work  among  the  Mohawks  and  translated 
the  prayer  book  and  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  his  native  tongue.  He  was  a  man 
of  earnest  and  serious  character  and  was  de- 
voted to  the  church  throughout  his  life.  But, 
notwithstanding  his  devout  missionary  char- 
acter, he  also  possessed  all  the  attributes  ot 
an  Iroquois  war  chief,  developed  by  his 
Civilized  training  to  the  highest 
degree  of  effieenev,  and  he  excelled  in  all 
those  accomplishments  prized  by  the  Indian 
braves.  It  is  odd  to  think  of  Brant,  who 
could  outyell  any  of  his  tribe  on  the  battle- 
field, sitting  at  table  with  Burke  and  Sheri- 
dan, ami  behaving  with  the  modest  grace  of 
on  English  gentleman.  The  tincture  of 
civilization  he  had  acquired,  moreover,   was 
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not  wholly  superficial.  Though  engaged  In 
many  a  murderous  attack,  his  conduct  was 
not  marked  by  the  ferocity  ho  characteristic 
of  the  Iroquois.  He  often  went  out  of  his 
way  to  rescue  women  and  children  from  the 
tomahawk,  and  the  instances  of  his 
magnanimity  toward  suppliant  enemies  were 
very  numerous,  and  this  is  the  man  of  whom 
Campbell  wrote— 

"Ho  comes!  the  foe,  the  monster  Brant." 

AX    liSSAV    OX    WYOMING    MASSACRE 

Taken    the    Prlste  Ofteret!    to    School   Pupils 
by  the  Nantlcoke  Sun. 

Recently  the  Nanticoke  Sun  ottered  two 
prizes  for  the  the  best  essays  that  should  be 
submitted  by  the  pupils  of  the  high  school. 
The  contest  was  reported  and  the  essays 
were  submitted— without  names  of  writers— 
to  J.  M.  Garman  for  adjudication.  He 
awards  first  prize  (six  dollars)  to  Katie  Shea, 
and  second  (four  dollars )  to  John  B.  Will- 
iams. On  occount  of  its  local  topic  the 
Kecord  appends  Miss  Shea's  essay.  Mr. 
Williams  wrote  on  "The  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,"  and  both  are  printed  in  this 
week's  Sun: 

Wyoming,  a  beautiful,  fertile  tract  on  the 
Susquehanna  river,  here  in  our  own  county, 
lying  northeast  and  southwest,  is  enclosed 
by  stately  rugged  mountains.  Here  let  the 
far  off,  distant  thought  artist  paint  his  pic- 
ture. In  1764  the  Connecticut  Susquehanna 
Company  purchased  this  tract  from  the  Six 
Nations,  however  no  permanent  settlement 
was  made  until  ll&i.  In  1709  the  Susque- 
hanna Company  sent  forty  (40)  pioneers, 
who  found  themselves  forestalled  by 
some  Fennsylvanians.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  the  Six  Nations  had 
again  sold  the  land  to  the  promietarie 
of  Pennsylvania.  For  the  next  six  years 
Wyoming  was  tin1  scene  of  numerous*  con- 
flicts. In  1778  Major  John  Butler,  a  tory  of 
Niagara,  organized  a  body  ot  about  400 
British  provincials  and  T(h»  Indians  and 
entered  this  territory,  which  was  defense- 
less, its  best  men  having  fallen  in  the  Conti- 
nental armies,  and  prepared  for  an  attack. 
The  trouble  thus  revived  from  'he  selling  of 
this  land  twic-i.  Both  being  under  charter 
as  well  as  by  purchase  claimed  the  soil,  the 
Connecticuts,  meanwhile,  retaining  their 
stay  to  the  valley.  On  July  3d  the  principal 
fortification,  Forty  Fort,  was  ordered  to 
surrender  and  'he  available  military 
force  under  Col.  Zehulon  Butler,  a  Conti 
nental  officer,  having  decided  to  give 
battle,  were,  after  a  desperate  struggle  on  the 
same  day,  defeated  and  driven  back    to    the 


fort, 'with  a  loss  of  two-thirds  of  their  number, 
whom  the  Indians  and  tories  massacred  with 
every  circumstance  of  savage  cruelty,  not 
even  the  prisoners  being  prepared.    Queen 

Esther,  a  half  breed  Indian  woman,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  her  son,  tomahawked  fourteen 
(14)  with  her  own  hands  near  a  rock  which 
still  bears  her  name.  The  fort  at  last  surren- 
dered, July  5.  Notwithstanding  the  promises 
made  by  the  British  commander,  the  In- 
dians showed  so  little  respect  for  life  or  prop- 
erty that  the  surviving  inhabitants  Med  to  a 
fort  near  the  present  site  of  Wilkas-Barre. 
The  number  who  perished  during  this  mas- 
sacre probably  exceeded  100.  The  vexed  ques- 
tion of  title  to  territory  which  had  remained 
in  abeyance  between  Conneeticxit  and  the 
proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  again  rose 
and  renewed  fresh  strife.  A  commission  by 
Congress,  after  several  petty  battles  by  the 
land  holders, was  ordered  to  settle  the  matter 
This  commission  reported  in  favor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. On  attempt  by  the  authorities  of 
that  State  to  eject  the  settlers,  they  arose 
once  more  in  arms.  In  178S  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania  quieted  all  mat- 
ters by  law  and  confirmed  the  settlers  in  their 
places.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  pres- 
ent century  that  a  feeling  of  peace  reigned 
through  this  sunny  dale.  Draw  down  the 
veil  of  time  and  let  us  think  of  it  as  an  event 
of  the  sleeping  past. 

Wyoming  is  now  a  sunny  vale,  all  day  long 
the  rippling  waters  make  music  to  the  tower- 
ing hills,  as 

At  night  the  stars  in  regal  reign. 
Glimmer  and  dance  to  the  moonlit  main: 
As  o'er  this  vale  so  mystic  bright. 
Darkening  beamy  holds  the  night. 
l>ec.  U.issu.  Katie  a.  Rhea. 

Ahoripinal  Remains  Fount!. 

[Mauch  Chunk  Gazette.] 
The  Indian  names  of  Mauch  Chunk.  Xes- 
quehoning,  Poho  Poko,  Aquashicolaand  Ma- 
honing, are  quite  suggestive  ol  the  fact  that 
in  the  early  days  the  red  men  were  possessor-- 
of  the  entire  lands  in  this  vicinity  and  occu- 
pied the  mountain  slopes  and  plateaus  over- 
looking the  creeks  ami  rivers,  as  their  eamp_ 
ing  grounds.  Dr.  B.  S.  Erwin  stimulated  the 
looking  up  of  relics  by  arranging  on  a  large 
card  for  inspection  quite  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  arrow  heads  which  ho  had  picked  up 
in  his  travels  about  our  mountains.  Henry 
Graver,  of  East  Mauch  Chunk,  one  of  hi* 
disciples,  has  a  collection  of  several  hundred 
Indian  arrow  heads  which  he  has  found 
along  the  ridge  land  between  East  Mauch 
Chunk  and  Glen  Onoko.  Quite  a  nnm'uu-  or 
arrow  heads  have  been  discovered  by  the 
workmen  while  clearing  the  base  ball  field 
at  the  rear  of  the  Hotel  Wahnetah. 
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AN  INTERESTING  OLD  IJSTTKK 

Wbtek  Peter  P.  Loop  Wrote  In  1S1.7— 
— Koiue  Extensive  Financiering  of  that 
Kai-ly  Bay. 

Edward  S.  Loop  was  very  much  pleased 
the  other  day  at  being  handed  by  Edward 
Welles  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Loop's  father, 
Peter  P.  Loop,  to  George  M.  Hollenback  in 
1817.  The  letter  was  written  while  Mr.  Loop 
was  yet  a  young  man,  and  the  chirography 
is  beautifully  neat.  After  telling  Mr.  Hollen- 
baek  about  the  safe  arrival  of  goods  (at 
Athens,  where  Mr.  Loop  was  clerking  for 
Mr.  Hollenback)  by  John  Griffin's  boat,  he 
goes  on  to  gossip  very  pleasantly  on  social 
topics.  He  had  just  attended  a  ball  at  Che- 
mung with  Lyman  Covell  and  Lathrop  Bald- 
win. He  expressed  himself  as  wearied  with 
the  dullness  of  Athens  and  put  in  his  leisure 
studying  French.  Were  it  not  for  the  hope 
of  returning  to  Wilkes-Barre,  he  could  not 
be  content  to  stay  at  Tioga  Foint. 

He  was  happy  to  hear  the  Bridge  Company 
were  doing  so  well  and  hoped  they  would  fin- 
ally triumph  over  their  enemies. 

"I  have  been  of  great  service  here  to  their 
paper.  I  have  done  away  with  many  false 
reports  which  were  in  circulation  and  have 
given  it  a  good  name,  and  it  passes  well. 
Their  tickets  pass  better  than  any  others.  I 
have  been  assured  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
your  father  and  Mr.  Tuttle  to  get  from  the 
Bridgeport  or  Derby  Banks  S0x,xxx,  paper. 
payable  in  New  York  at  three  per  cent. (all  of 
which  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with — if 
not,  keep  it  still,)  to  put  the  new  hank  in  oper- 
ation. I  think  they  ought  not  to  sleep  on 
such  an  opportunity  of  completely 
vanquishing  the  new  school.  A  gentle- 
man acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances declared  to  me  a  few  days 
since  that  they  (the  old  school)  ought  not  to 
stop  at  a  loss  of  $5,000  to  put  it  into  operation. 
Should  anything  be  done,  I  rely  on  your  and 
and  your  father's  promises  of  doing  some- 
thing in  it  for  me.  My  respects  to  all  who 
feci  any  interest  in  my  good  or  evil  fortune, 
and  especially  to  Emily  and  Mrs.  Cist." 

It.  is  not.  difficult  to  see  in  the  light  of  this 
letter,  where  the  younger  Loop  gets  his  taste 
for  financiering.  He  has  the  same  faculty  for 
"getting  in  on  the  ground  floor"  that  his 
father  had. 

The  letter  is  full  of  scholarly  sentences  and 
quotations.  Mr.  Welles  could  not  have  dis- 
posed of  the  old  manuscript  more  appropri- 
ately than  by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
sMn*    The  postage  on  it  was  12%  cents. 

Peter  P.  Loop  was  born  in  Elmira.  X.  Y.. 
in  1793  and  died  at  Belvidere,  111.,  in  1854. 
His  father,  also  named  Peter,  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Susquehanna 


Company,  September  25,  l?8i»,  any  five  of  the 
commissioners  constituting  a  court  with 
power  to  dei.nniin'  whenever  a  form  of  inter- 
val government  shall  be  established  in  that 
country.  Peter  P.  Loop  married  Elizabeth 
Irene,  daughter  of  Gen.  William  Boss,  born 
1709  and  married  1820.  Their  children,  all 
living,  are  D.  J.  M.  Loop,  Edward  Sterling 
Loop  and  Rev.  Dewitt  Clinton  Loop. 

AI.AS  FOR  TIIK    RARITY  OK 

Centenarians— Only  a  Vow  Instances  That 
Can  be  Substantiated  by  Proof— I*et  u« 
Hear  From  the  Genuinely  Old  People. 

Many  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  most  of  the  current  stories  relative  to 
centenarians  are  myths.  The  appended 
letter  ought  to  develop  some  information  on 
the  subject  and  the  Record  will  be  glad  to 
hear  of  any  centenarians  whose  advanced 
age  can  be  proved:  Editor  Recoiid:  A  New 
York  daily  (the  $>m,  I  think,)  made  a  claim 
a  few  years  since,  that  there  had  never  been 
known  in  this  country  a  single  case  of  a 
person  having  reached  and  passed  the  nijo 
of  one  hundred  years,  capable  of  any  proof 
that  would  be  accepted  in  a  court  of 
justice.  This  sweeping  declaration  raised  a 
story  of  indignation  and  remonstrance, 
which  soon  subsided  when  it  was  found  that 
the  whole  country  could  produce  only  one 
ease  that  could  answer  the  conditions— that 
of  an  old  Dutch  family  on  the  Hudson, 
whose  Bible  record  proved  conclusively  that 
a  female  member  of  the  family  had  lived  to 
be  a  centenarian. 

Instead  of  this  being  a  common  and  al- 
most daily  occurrence  it  is  the  rarest  of  all 
earthly  things.  Indeed  it  may  be  classed 
almost  as  a  miracle.  I  add  to 'the  first  cas^ 
mentioned  a  second,  capablo  of  still  better 
evidence,  as  it  is  taken  from  public   records. 

From  the  Lyme,  Conn.,  town  record: 

"June  25,  1710.  Born— Lydia,  daut.  of 
Ebenezer  Mack,  Jr.,  and  wife  Abigail." 

She  was  married  at  Lyme  to  John,  son  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Gustin,  Jr.",  born  Feb.  12,  1743-4. 
He  was  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  was 
at  Burgoyne's  surrender.  Afterwards  he  re- 
moved with  his  wife  to  Marlow,  X.  H.,  where 
he  died  June  30,  1815. 

From  the  Marlow,  N.  H.,  records: 

"July  20,  1S47.  Lied— Lydia  Mack,  widow 
of  John  Gustin,  aged  101  years  and  25  days." 

At  the  time  of  Mrs.  Gustin's  death  she  had 
living '28  grandchildren,  90  greatgrandchil- 
dren and  27  great  great  grandchildren,  151  In 
all.  She  had  outlived  every  one  of  her  own 
children. 

I  should  be  glad  to  learn  of  another  ea«.i 
accompanied  with  the  kind  of  proof  required 
by  the  Sun. 

Miner's  Mills,  Ta. 


Gr.or.oi:  W.  Gustin. 
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MJZKRNIS   BOILOUUII  50    YEARS   AiiO. 

Tho  <)M   lietifdent  Returns    and    IMkooimnck 
on    Oih^r   OI<l    ittKirtent*. 

Driving  from  Wyoming  to  Hartseph,  now 
Luzerne,  nearly  three  weeks  since,  I  counted 
tho  dwelling  houses  on  and  near  the  back- 
road  from  Abraham's  Creek,  that  crosses,  the 
road  near  the  Pollock  House,  now  rented  by 
H.  Ziegler,  Jr.,  to  Toby's  Creek,  which  runs 
through  Hartseph,  a  distance  of  about  four 
miles,  and  was  astonished  to  learn  that  there 
are  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  dwelling 
houses,  three  school  houses  and  five  col- 
lieries, viz.,  the  Fuller  colliery,  the  Maltby 
colliery,  the  Swoyer  colliery,  the  Harry  E. 
colliery  and  the  Waddell  colliery.  It  seemed 
more  like  passing  through  a  lengthy  village 
than  traveling  on  the  back  road  along  which 
thero  were  only  a  few  scattered  houses  fifty 
years  ago.  I  think  I  can  recall  the  names  of 
the  houses  located  on  the  back  road 
in  the  olden  times.  First  on  having 
Wyoming  there  was  the  Samuel 
Haub  house,  next  the  Squire  John  Johnson 
house,  the  Katie  Johnson  house,  the  Polly 
Johnson  house,  the  Charles  Barney  house, 
tho  Shep  Goodwin  house,  the  Reuben  Daley 
house,  the  Erastus  Hill  house,  the  Fisher 
Gay  house,  the  EliSwetland  house,  the  John 
Stanton  house,  tho  Elijah  Shoemaker  still- 
house,  the  Johnny  Gore,  Eliza  Shafer,  John 
Blain,  Rev.  George  Peck,  Daddy  Barber, 
"Mammy"  Garey  house,  the  Johnny  McCor- 
mic  and  the  Josiah  Squires  houses.  Of  the 
number  recently  counted  sixty-eight  are 
located  in  Wyoming  Borough,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  in  Kingston  Township^  and 
twenty  four  in  Luzerne  Borough,  or  near  the 
borough  limits.  Alighting  near  Waddell's 
shaft  engine  house,  I  visited  tho 
spot  where  the  Johnny  McCormic 
house  once  stood.  The  old  cellar 
remains,  and  a  butternut  tree  that  grew  from 
behind  its  walls  also  marks  the  spot.  It 
was  a  wood-colored  story  and  a  half  house, 
hardly  that,  aud  had  a  cellar  kitchen  and  two 
rooms  above.  The  frame  of  this  old  house 
was  IS  feet  by  24  feet.  It  was  built  ninety- 
six  years  ago  by  Stephen  Hollister.  John 
McCormic  lived  here  fifty  years  ago,- having 
moved  into  the  house  in  1830,  aud  resided 
therein  twenty  years.  Except  his  oldest 
son,  Thomas,  all  his  children  were  born  here. 
In  1850  John  McCormic  purchased  the  •'Reu- 
ben Holgate"  house,  then  the  property  of 
William  Hancock.  Since  the  death  of  John 
McCormic  and  Elizabeith  Laphy  McCormic, 
the  property  was  purchased  by  Judd  Lutz, 
who  rents  it  to  tenants.  Only  two  of  the 
eight  children  are  living:  James  Mather 
McCormic,  now  a  resident  of  Charles 
Street,  in  Luzerne  Borough;  Wis 
sister,  Ann,  the  widow  of  William  Ather- 
holt,  a    resident    of  Pringloville  and    born 


June  1,  1832,  one  of  tho  old  residents  who 

has  not  seen  fifty  yet;  her  son,  William 
Jacob  Alherholt,  married  aud  residing  in 
Pringloville.  While  viewing  tho  spot  where 
the  "Johnnie"  house  stood  my  old-time 
acquaintance,  Hiram  Johnson,  passed,  in- 
vited me  to  take  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  and 
took  me  to  his  homo  on  the  mountain  to 
spend  New  Year's  Day.  Hiram  Johnson  was 
born  in  Plymouth  Township  April  oO,  1810. 
He  has  lived  on  the  mountain  farm  forty- 
seven  years  and  says  the  soil  is  poorer  now 
than  it  was  when  he  bought  the  farm.  Ho 
married  Mary  Ann  Hughes  in  1840.  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  born  August  9,  1814,  in  Hart- 
seph. All  ot  their  six  children  are  married. 
Louisa  is  Mrs.  David  Munson,  of  Willow- 
vale,  near  Catawissa.  George  is  a 
farmer  in  Jackson  Township,  having 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  George  Arherholt. 
Elizabeth  is  Mrs.  Joseph  Woodruff,  of  Union 
Corner,  Pa.  Henry  Clay  Johnson,  justice 
of  tho  peace  in  Luzerne  "Borough,  married 
Emily  Lamareaux,  of  Jackson  Township. 
James  Kase  Johnson  resides  in  the  borough, 
pleasantly  located  on  Hughes  Street,  having 
married  Maggie,  oldest  daughter  of  S.  H. 
Pettebone,  of  Dorranceton.  Margaret  is 
Mrs.  Charles  Hull',  of  Dallas  Township. 
After  eating  our  turkey  dinner  our  hostess 
seemed  inclined  to  be  very  loquacious  and 
gave  us  a  brief  history  of  a  number  of  the 
livmg  members  of  her  father's  family. 

Her  sister,  Margaret  Swetland  Hughes, 
was  born  in  Hartseph  August  2,  1835,  and  is 
now  Mrs.  John  Denniston.  Their  home  is 
pleasantly  located  on  Bennett  Street,  com- 
manding a  good  view  of  more  than  half  of 
Wyoming  Valley.  Mrs.  Denniston  has 
four  children,  one  son  and  three 
•  laughters.  Her  house  was  first  built 
for  a  private  school  building  in  1867.  A 
Sunday  school  .was  founded  here  in  1808  with 
T.  H.  B.  Lewis  as  superintendent  and  named 
Glen  Presbyterian  Sunday  School.  Rev. 
Henry  Huntou  Welles,  of  Forty  Fort,  con- 
ducted prayer  meetings  and  preached  in  this 
school  room,  and  from  the  humble  eil'orts  of 
a  little  band  of  devoted  worshipers,  the  pres- 
ent Presbyterian  society  of  Luzerne  Borough 
originated.  Bonnet  Presbyterian  Church 
was  organized  June  6,  1874,  with  a  member- 
ship  of  thirteen,  that  is,  by  letter:  James  B. 
Hutchinson,  Ella  R.  Hutchinson,  Ann  G. 
Hutchinson,  James  Foster,  Christina 
Houser,  Archibald  Wallace,  David  Foster, 
Margaret  Davis,  Arthur  Clarke,  Agnes 
Wallace,  A.  W.  Sloan,  Mary  Sloan, 
Mrs.  S.  Booth,  and  by  profession. 
John  Clarke  and  Ann  McCulloch. 
The  committee  of  Presbytery  which  organ- 
ized tho  church  was  Rev.  Thomas  Hunt, 
Rev.  H.  II .  Welles,  Rev.  W.  P.  Gibson  and 
EUler  James  Vanan. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Welles  presided  over  the  meet- 
ing. Tho  whole  number  of  persons  who  have 
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boon  members  from  the  first  organization  is 
one  biuidrod  and  six.  Tlio  present  member- 
ship is  oighty*seven.  YaLuo  of  church  prop- 
erty five  thousand  dollars,  and  value  of 
parsonage  built  since  present  pastorate  be- 
gan twenty-seven  hundred  dollars.  The 
name  of  the  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Robert  H. 
Craig.  The  Sunday  school  numbers  nearly 
three  hundred.  Charles  Hughes,  of  Cata- 
Wissa,  brother  of  mine  hostess,  was  born  Oct. 
2%  1821.  Iu  1849  he  married  Esther, 
daughter  of  Joshua  Pettebone.  Six  of  their 
children  are  living,  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  of  whom  are  married,  except 
Charles  Hughes,  Jr.,  of  the  firm  Hughes 
Brothers,  Luzerne.  His  brothers  are  Gordon 
S.  Hughes  and  Hugh  H.  Hughes.  Gordon  S. 
Hughes  married  Catharine  Harrison,  of 
Huntington  Township.  Hugh  H.  Hughes 
married  Maria  Scott,  of  Plymouth  Township. 
George  Pettebone  Hughes  resides  at  Cata- 
wissa,  Col.  Co.,  Pa.,  and  married  Elizabeth 
Campbell,  of  Col.  Co.,  Pa.  Mary,  the  oldest 
daughter,  is  Mrs.  Matthew  Mackie,  of  Provi- 
dence, Pa.,  and  Isabel  is  Mrs.  Edgar  Hi: >e 
Pettebone,  of  Dorraneeton, 

In  1874  Esther  Pettebone  Hughes  died.  In 
1878,  Jan.  1,  Charles  Hughes  married  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Miliek. 

Edward  Hughes  was  born  Fefe.  5,  1S81.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Hartseph  fifty  years  ago, 
and  is  at  present  located  two  miles  from  Ber- 
wick, Pa.  In  I860  he  married  Elizabeth 
Norris.  Four  children  are  living.  Emily, 
eldast  daughter,  is  Mrs.  D.  0.  Coughlin,  of 
Hughes  Street,  Luzerne  Borough;  Eva, 
youngest  daughter,  and  two  sons.  Frank  and 
Walter,  are  at  home.  James  Hughes -was 
born  in.  Hanover  Township  Nov.  19,  1816. 
In  April,  1848,  ho  married  Elizabetl  Hough- 
ton, widow  of  George  Houghton.  Three  of 
his  children  are  living.  Moriah  R.  is  Mrs. 
Wilson  J.  Bishop  and  resides  on  Hughes 
street.  George  Houghton  Hughes  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Luzerne,  uarrie  A.  Hughes  lives 
with  her  parents  on  Hughes  Street. 

Elizabeth  Houghton  Hughes  was  born  at 
North  Burton,  England,  Feb.  7,  1816.  Her 
four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
are  living.  Her  oldest  son,  William  Hough- 
ton, is  at  home.  Her  oldest  daughter, 
Josephine  S.,  is  Mrs.  Alexander  Smith,  of 
Denver,  Colorado.  Cyrus  Houghton  is  pro- 
prietor of  the  Luzerne  House,  in  Luzerne 
Borough,  having  married  Mrs.  Jane  Bonham 
Crandall.  Sat  ah  Jane,  youngest  daughter, 
is  Mrs.  J.  W.  Eastwood",  of  Rocky  Ford, 
Otero  County,  Colorado. 

While  calling  on  acquaintances  in  Hart- 
seph a  few  day»  since  I  met  Mrs.  Catherine 
Wagner  Bonham,  widow  of  Lambert  Bon- 
bam,  who  has  lived  in  the  old  town  fifty 
years.  Mrs.  Bonham  was  born  in  Plains 
Township,  March  14,  1810,  where  her  girl- 
hood days  were  spent,   married  in   Wilkes- 


Barre,  March  15, 1810,  and  moved  to  Luzerne 
the  samo  year.    At  that  time  she  Bays  thnre 

wore  only  u  few  houses  here,  a  few  families, 
all  social,  friendly  neighbors.  Some  of  th<< 
land  in  the  borough  now  covered  with 
houses  was  fifty  years  ago  covered  with 
chaparral.  Her  two  children  are  living  iu 
Luzerne,  Calvin  Parsons  Bonham  and  Marv 
Electa  Bonham.  Lambert  Bonham  died 
Jan.  17,  1886. 

During  my  stay  with  old-time  a  iquaint- 
ances  I  will  occasionally  forward  a  line  from 
the  ancient  and  historic  town,  Hartseph, 
that  might  prove  to  be  of  some  value  or  ben- 
efit to  the  readers  of  the  Rj:cor;i>. 

A  few  days  since  a  miner  asked  me  how 
many  persons  were  engaged  in  mining  coal 
in  Kingston  Township  in  18-1U  or  fifty  years 
ago.  I  told  him  only  eleven,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  were  engaged  in 
agriculture.  1  also  learned  by  making  in- 
quiry that  the  East  Boston  Coal  Mint."  was 
opened  in  lSGb,  and  that  this  was  the  first 
breaker  built  near  Hartseph. 

The  Black  Diamond  shaft  and  breaker 
were  constructed  1S71  and  1872. 

The  Waddell  mine  was  opened  in  1875;  the 
breaker  was  built  in  1S78,  and  commenced 
breaking  coal  Jan.  10,  1S79. 

The  Willow  Grove  breaker,  once  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  this  town,  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  This  colliery  was  a 
dimiuutive  affair  compared  with  those 
operated  by  steam,  as  said  breaker  war- 
operated  by  horse-power.  The  mine  was 
opened  in  1879  by  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Will- 
iams, the  operators. 

Bear  with  me  while  I  relate  one  anecdote 
to  prove  that  a  change  has  taken  place  iu 
Luzerne  Borough  since  it  was  called  Hart- 
seph, fifty  years  ago.  One  day  last  week  tbf; 
curiosity  of  a  number  of  Luzerne's  citizens 
was  aroused  by  the  unlooked-for  arrival  of 
what  to  them  appeared  to  be  something  re- 
sembling a  man  who  was  marching  around 
town  with  head  erect  and  pompous  air.  His 
clothes  were  of  fine  material  and  fashionable 
cut.  He  wore  fashionable  jewelry.  A  silk 
hat  covered  his  limited  supply  of  brains.  A 
pair  of  expensive  kid  gloves  protected  his 
dainty  white  hands.  He  sported  a  gold 
headed  cane  ami  strutted  to  and  fro  gaz- 
ing about  him  with  au  air  of  lolty 
disdain  as  of  one  who  felt  himself  superior 
to  all  upon  whom  his  glances  fell.  An  old 
lady  passing  noticed  hiss  meerschaum  and 
expressed  her  disgust  by  exclaiming,  "Two 
mere  shams."  He  was  presently  met  by  ;» 
country  swain  from  away  back,  with  modest, 
diffident  air,  who  for  a  while  stood  watching 
curiously  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  Then  crossing  over,  he  stood  before 
him,  hat  in  hand,  and  bowing  low.  '-Sir," 
he  said  respectfully,  "will  you  be  so  kiud  as 
to  tell  me  if  you  are  anybody  in  particular? 
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I'm  from  the  country   and  shouldn't  like  to 
meet  uny  great  man  and  not  know  it." 

"I,  sir?"  cried  tho  anomaly,  drawing  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height,  and  swelling  with 
importance,  "I?  I  am  the  greatest  man  in 
America;  the  greatest  man  of  the  age;  I  am 
Mr.  Dude,  sir,  the  best  judge  of  delicious 
ices  and  confectionery.  1  tip  my  hat  and 
make  my  politest  bow  to  the  ladies."  "Thank 
you,  sir,"  returned  the  swain,  with  another 
low  bow.  "I  shall  always  be  proud  and  happy 
to  have  met  so  great  a  man."  Fifty  years 
ago  the  inhabitants  of  Hartseph  had  no  such 
examples  ol  gallantry.  The  citizens  of  Lu- 
zerne should  be  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
living  in  the  present  age  of  reform. 

How   VVentlier  History   Repeats  It*elf. 

An  exchange  says,  to  show  how  idle  is  all 
this  talk  about  mild  winters  being  something 
new  under  the  sun  and  due  to  changing  sea- 
sons, the  reader  is  invited  to  peruse  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  diary  of  Sir  Samuel 
Pepys: 

January  21,  1661,  he  writes:  "It  is  strange 
what  weather  we  have  had  all  this  winter; 
no  cold  at  all,  but  the  ways  are  dusty  and 
the  flies  fly  up  and  down  and  the  rose  bushes 
are  full  of  leaves,  such  a  time  of  the  year  as 
was  never  known  in  this  wor.d  before  here." 
On  January  loth,  of  the  following  year,  the 
state  of  the  weather  appears  to  have  been  of 
such  unusual  mildness,  that  Parliament 
ordered  a  fast  day  to  pray  for  more  season- 
able weather.  He  writes  on'  that  day  the 
following:  "Mr.  Berkenshaw  asked  me 
whether  we  had  not  committed  a  fault  in 
eating  to-day;  telling  me  that  it  is  a  fast  day 
ordered  by  the  Parliament  to  pray  for  more 
Reasonable  weather,  it  having  been  hitherto 
summer  weather,  that  it  is,  both  as  to  warmth 
and  ever  other  thing- just  as  if  it  wore  the 
middle  of  May  or  June,  which  do  threaten  a 
plague  (as  all  men  think)  to  follow,  so  it  was 
almost  last  winter,  and  the  whole  year  after 
has  been  a.  very  sickly  time  to  this  day." 


L.ogft  Rnft^d  on  the  Lehigh. 

[White  Haven  Journal.] 
The    following  is  the    summary    of  logs 
rafted  during  1S89: 

FKET. 

A.  Lewis  A-  Co ( 1,420,602 

C.  L.  A  A.  S.  Keck 1,920,907 

Toby.  &  Lehigh  Lumber  Co 4,227,258 

Total 7.57f>18"2 

For  comparison  we  republish  the  summary 
for  LSSS: 

FKET 

A.  Lewis  &  Co   2.94-1.047 

A.  F.  Peters  i  Son 1.372!  144 

C.  L.  A  A.  S.  Keck 3.443,733 

Toby.  A  Lehigh  Lumber  Co 5,358,05] 

Total 13,121,875 


The  Republican   ('itntli<liit<'*. 
THE   CANDIDATE    FOR    JUDGE. 

Of   the  Hon.  Charles  Edmund  Rice  as  a 

mail  and  as  a  judge  little  need  be  said.  The 
people  know  him  well  enough.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  jurist  has  already  been  made  and 
of  its  character  it  is  enough  to  say  that  each 
succeeding  year  since  his  elevation  upon  tin' 
bench  seems  but  to  heighten  its  sheen.  The 
universal  opinion  of  contemporary  juris's  as 
well  as  the  never-failing  criterion  of  Ids  own 
official  acts  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  the  judges  of  this  commonwealth.  Judge 
Rice  was  born  September  15,  1846,  at  Fair- 
field, Herkimer  County,  X.  Y.,  and  isdecend- 
ed  from  an  old  Connecticut  family,  promi- 
nent in  .he  early  history  of  the  new  republic. 
His  father,  Thomas  Arnold  Rice,  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  industrial  development 
and  the  educational  institutions  of 
Fairfield.  Judge  11  ice  was  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Fairfield 
Academy,  of  which  his  lather  was  one  of  the 
trustees.  He  subsequently  entered  and 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College,  in  Kew 
York,  in  1867,  and  afterwards  taught  school 
at  Bloomsburg,  at  the  same  time  reading  law 
with  John  G.  Freeze,  of  that  place.  He  left 
this  office  and  entered  Albany  Law  School, 
and  after  graduating  from  that  school  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
soon  after  came  to  this  city,  entered  the  law 
office  of  Lyman  Hakes,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Luzerne  County,  Feb.  21,  IS70.  In 
1876  he  was  elected  district  attorney  of  this 
county  by  a  majority  of  2JL4,  when  the  same 
year  the  county  gave  the  Demoeratie  candi- 
date for  President  a  majority  of  4,000.  His 
qualifications  and  talent  here  began  most 
conspicuously  to  assert  themselves,  and  the 
citizens  of  Luzerne  County  saw  that,  they 
coidd  not  afford  to  allow  nim  to  appear  be- 
fore them  as  a  practitioner  any  longer.  His 
election  followed  and  ever  since  the  people 
have  found  in  him  a  representative  whose 
administration  of  the  law  has  been  marked 
by  a  large  legal  acumen  and  unswerving  im- 
partiality. A  comparatively  young  judge  in 
one  of  the  largest  counties  of  tie*  state,  h^ 
has  shown  himself  well  fitted  to  wear  the  er- 
mine and  preside  in  the  peopled  temple  of 
justice,  the  arbiter  of  those  disagreements 
between  man  and  man  that  are  incident  t«» 
this  age  of  progress.  Personally,  .fudge 
Rice  is  of  an  unassuming  disposition,  a  close 
student  and  a  genial  associate. 

THE   NOMIXEE    FOR    SHERIFF. 

Robert  Patterson  Robinson,  who    is  in  the 
race  for  sheriff,  was  born  in  FairmountTown- 

ship  October  17,  1*4'.).  lb-  is  a  son  of  William 
P.  Robinson,  who  came  from  Delaware  and 
cleared  a  farm  in  the  woods.  Young  ftobin- 
son  attended  the  common  schools  of  that 
township  and  during  intervals  assisting  his 
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father  on  the  farm.  His  father  died  in  1888 
and  his  mother  some  years  before.  Mr. 
Robinson  taught  school  in  various  parts  of 
the  county  for  several  years.  When,  in  1882, 
one  of  the  county  auditors  resigned  and  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  pension  office  at 
Washington,  the  court  appointed  Mr.  Robin- 
son to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  he 
served  until  the  end  of  the  term. 
When  the  next  board  of  county 
commissioners  was  elected  he  was  appointed 
chief  clerk,  and  served  with  such  satisfaction 
to  the  commissioners  and  credit  to  himself 
that  when  the  succeeding  Democratic  board 
was  elected  he  was  retained  and  is  still  in 
that  position.  His  retention  is  a  compliment 
which  speaks  for  itself,  for  the  place  is  one 
which  requires  a  level  head  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  business  of  the  county. 
Captain  Robinson,  of  Fairmount,  is  a 
brother,  as  was  G.  Stewart  Robinson,  who 
was  killed  by  deserters  during  the  late 
war. 

THE  NOMINEE    FOE  RECORDER. 

The  person  who  will  oppose  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  recorder  is  Philip  J.  Boyle, 
who  was  born  in  Tamaqua,  Schuylkill 
County,  March  19,  1856.  His  father  was  a 
miner  forty-eight  years  ago  and  died  about 
ten  years  ago.  His  mother  is  still  living. 
The  candidate  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  Tamaqua  and  Hazleton 
and  at  Millersville  Academy.  From  school 
he  went  into  his  father's  dry  goods  store  at 
Hazleton,  and  soon  after  (in  1875)  became 
bookkeeper  and  manager  of  the  Central 
Hotel,  of  Hazeton.  In  L8T7  he  was  elected 
assessor  of  Hazleton  Borough  for  one  year. 
The  year  following  he  was  elected  auditor  of 
the  borough  for  three  years,  the  only  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  board.  In  IbSl  he  was 
elected  poor  director  tor  the  Middle  Coal 
Field  Poor  District,  embracing  a  portion  of 
Luzerne  and  all  of  Carbon  County.  The 
district  was  Democratic  by  1,000  votes,  but 
his  majority  was  1,500.  He  was  elected  for 
three  years.  Since  the  expiration  of  his 
term  he  has  confined  his  attention  to  his 
livery  and  undertaking  business  in  Hazleton, 
and  'now  is  ready  to  serve  the  people  as 
recorder. 

THE  NOMINEE  FOR  CORONER. 

Dr.  Dan  Evans,  the  candidate  for  coroner, 
was  born  in  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales, 
June  6,  1840.  He  came  to  NantieOke  in  1808 
and  has  been  practicing  medicine  for  twenty 
years.  During  the  small  pox  epidemic  last 
winter  he  was  employed  by  the  borough 
council  as  the  borough  physician.  He  alone 
treated  sixty-four  cases  and  lost  hut  eight. 
Ho  diagnosed  the  first  case  properly.  He  is 
well  qualified  for  the  office  Which  the  people 


shall  between  now  ami   the  day   of   election 
decide  whether  lie  shall  till. 

THE  NOMINEE  FOE  RUEVEYOB. 

Ambrose  D.  Fees  was  nominated  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  county  surveyor. 
Ever  since,  he  was  a  little  boy  he  has  lived  in 
this  county.  He  worked  in  the  mines  until 
he,  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  when  he 
determined  to  satisfy  his  ambition  to  become 
a  civil  engineer.  He  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  Wyoming  Seminary,  ami  in  1876  en- 
tered Lafayette  College,  graduating  in  the 
class  of  1881  as  civil  engineer.  He  then  took 
charge  of  the  construction  of  ten  miles  of  the 
double  track  of  the  D.  L.  ,v  W.  F.  F.  between 
Waverly  and  Elrnira.  Afterwards  he  was 
engineer  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  F.  F.  but 
soon  resigned,  and  in  connection  with  a 
partner  opened  a  general  store  at  Farsons, 
where  he  now  resides.  He  is  a  son  of  Will- 
iam W.  Fees,  who  has  been  a  superintendent 
of  the  Delaware  <y  Hudson  Canal  Co.  for 
twenty  years.  Mr.  Fees  has  always  been  a 
staunehRepubliean  and  a  worker  for  his  party. 

Interesting  Item   of  History. 

Editor  Record  :  In  an  old  number  of  the 
Providence  Gazette  and  Country  Journal, 
Dec.  0,  1709,  printed  at  Providence,  F.  I., 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  W.  H.  Sturde- 

vant,  appears  the  following  item  of  news 
from  Wyoming  A'alley  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago.  If  "correct,  it  gives  the 
only  detailed  account  of  the  capture  of  Col. 
Jno.  Durkee,  differing  somewhat,  from 
Fearce's  account.  Miner's  History  states, 
p.  112,  that  Captain  Ogden  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia forces  "with  fifty  armed  men,  by  a  vigor- 
ous and  well  timed  movement,  seized  Captain 
Durkee, commander  of  the  Yankees.'1  Fearce's 
Annals,  p.  60,  says  that  Ogden  -with  a  party 
of  forty  or  fifty  men  suddenly  attacked  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  settlers  and  took  a  few 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  Major  John 
Durkee."  The  rest  of  the  item  also  differs 
somewhat  from  the  historians  in  their  ac- 
count. H.  E.  H. 

"By  a  Gentleman  from  Windham  we  learn 
that  several  of  the  New7  England  Adventurers 
have  lately  returned  from  the  Susquehanna. 
Major  Durgee,  their  leader,  in  going  from 
the  Flockhouse  to  view  some  Mills  that  were 
erecting,  was  waylaid  and  seized  by  a  Num- 
ber of  armed  Men  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
conducted  him  to  Eastern.  They  afterwards 
surrounded  the  Blockhouse  and  demanded  a 
Conference  with  some  of  the  principal  Sett- 
lers, who  accordingly  went  without  the  Gate 
for  that  Purpose.  The  Pennsylvanians 
availing  themselves  of  this  Opportunity 
marched  into  the  Blockhouse,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  an  equal  Number  of  each  Party 
would  remain  there  till  Spring,  or  until  the 
controverted  Fight  of  the  Lands  shall  be  de- 
termined." 
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Som«  of  the  Details  of  111*  Interesting  nn«I 
Eventful    Mfe. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Dr.  Ingham  oc- 
curred from  his  late  residence  Tuesday 
afternoon,  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones  and  Rev.  H.  E. 
Hayden  officiating.  A  largo  number  of 
friends  were  in  attendance.  The  pall 
beaiers  were  Hon.  L.  D.  Shoemaker,  W.  W. 
Loomis,  Wm.  P.  Miner,  W.  R.  Maffet,  F.  V. 
Ilockafellow  and  A.  R.  Brundage.  The 
carriers  were  A.  H.  Dickson,  H.  H.  Harvey, 
W.  M.  Miller,  Sheldon  Reynolds,  C.  E. 
Butler,  C.  P.  Hunt.  Interment  was  in 
Hollenback  Cemetery. 

BIOGRAPHIC A.L  SKETCH. 

Dr.  Charles  Farmer  Ingham  was  born  of 
English  parents  in  the  city  of  Dublin  in 
1810,  consequently  he  was  "in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  He  came  to  this  country 
in  early  childhood  with  his  parents, 
who  located  in  Philadelphia.  When 
12  or  13  years  of  age  his  father 
removed  to  Wyoming  Valley  and  lo- 
cated on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Young 
Ingham  joined  his  uncle,  Borbridge,  as  a 
clerk  in  the  latter's  store  in  Kingston.  He 
remained  there  several  years  when  he  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Miner.  Richard  Sharpe,  who 
came  here  in  1882,  says  Dr.  Ingham  was  in 
Dr.  Miner's  office  at  that  time.  For  a  time 
(1830)  he  taught  school  in  the  old  Wilkes- 
Barre  Academy,  which  stood  in  the  Public 
Square.  Subsequently  he  attended  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Phila- 
delphia, though  during  all  this  time 
his  attention  had  largely  been 
given  to  civil  engineering,  for  which  he 
proved  eminently  adapted  by  nature.  He 
never  engaged  in  medical  practice,  but  ap- 
plied himself  to  engineering,  in  which  he 
subsequently  achieved  a  widespread  reputa- 
tion. 

He  early  distinguished  himself  by  the  part 
he  took  as  assistant  engineer  in  locating  and 
constructing  the  North  Branch  Canal,  run- 
ning south  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Northum- 
berland and  north  to  the  New  York  State 
line.  The  project  was  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1834.  He  surveyed  the  back  track 
of  the  famous  switchback  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
k  Navigation  Co.,  at  Mauch  Chunk.  His 
services  were  sought  by  the  Jersey 
Central  in  the  coostruction  of  the 
branch  running  from  Wilkes-Barre 
'to  Nanticoke  and  ho  was  afterwards  employ- 
ed by  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  as  engineer 
of  their  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.  mines  at 
Nanticoke.  The  railroad  bridge  crossing 
the  Sn  quehanna  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Ply- 
mouth, now  the  D.   k   H.  bridge,    was    en- 


gineered by  him.  Shortly  before  the  war  he 
started  the  system  of  v,  orks  for  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Water  Co.,  and  carried  it  to  satisfac- 
tory completion. 

In  earlier  years  he  had  been  superintend- 
ent and  j^neral  manager  for  an  oil  works 
and  powder  mill  at  Spottswood,  N.  J.,  but 
owing  to  explosions  and  other  misfortunes 
the  venture  was  disastrous.  Tt  was  at 
Spottswood  that  he  married  Miss  Lucy 
Vernett,  a  Connecticut  lady  of  French  ex- 
traction, who  survives  him.  This  was  in 
1830.  The  general  stagnation  of  business 
following  close  upon  the  heels  of  his 
misfortune  prompted  him  to  try  his  fortune 
in  the  new  Southwest,  Texas  then  looming 
into  prominence  as  the  Lone  Star  Republic. 
He  remained  some  three  years,  experiencing 
all.  the  excitement  and  vicissitudes  incident 
to  those  early  days  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

Returning  about  1843  he  was,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  his  friend,  Col.  Alexan- 
der H.  Bowman,  U.  S.  Engineers,  called  up- 
on by  the  government  to  proceed  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  where  he  remained  seven  years 
assisting  Col.  Bowman  in  the  erection  of 
Fort  Sumter.  When  this  work  was  complet- 
ed he  returned  to  Wilkes-Barre  and  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Mordeeai  brothers,  of  Balti- 
more, as  engineer  of  their  mines  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  at  which  time  the  coal  trade  was 
coming  rapidly  into  prominence. 

Dr.  Ingham  was  lor  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old  borough  council,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Wyoming  His- 
torical and  Geological  Society.  He  has 
served  as  president,  and  has  always  held  po- 
sitions on  important  committees.  He  was 
invaluable  in  that  organization,  by  reason  of 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  geology,  con- 
chology  and  other  scientific  branches.  Dr. 
Ingham  was  an  expert  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  coal  measures.  For  several 
years  he  made  annual  trips  to  Stellerton, 
Nova  Scotia,  where  he  had  been  engaged  as 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Acadia  Coal  Co. 
He  was  the  trusted  expert  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  syndicate  developing  the  Wheel  of 
Fortune  mine  in  Colorado.  A  committee 
comprising  Dr.  Ingham,  Harrison  Wright, 
W.  P.  Ryman  and  J.  K.  Bogert  went  out  to 
inspect  the  property.  Of  thf  se  only  one  is 
living — Mr.  Ryman.  Dr.  Ingham  had  made 
numerous  trips  to  the  West,  being  taken  out 
once  by  a  syndicate  of  English  capitalists 
who  built  the  Rio  Grande  R.  R  ,  to  report  as 
an  expert  upon  some  of  the  work,  and  once 
to  examine  the  coal  deposits  in  the  Gun- 
nison region.  During  the  Leadville  excite- 
ment Dr.  Ingham  was  engaged  in  extensive 
investigations  for  Wilkes-Barre  investors. 

In  1873-.")  he  laid  out  the  summer  resort, 
Seagirt,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 

When  the  sewer  system  was  introduced  into 
Wilkes-Barre  the  work  of  engineering  was 
naturally  entrusted  to  Dr.  Ingham,  and  he 
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prosecuted  it  vigorously  for  two  years,  after 
which  it  was  turned  oyer  to  his  son  and  other 
younger  men. 

Dr.  Ingham  was  a  man  who  sought  the 
quiet  walks  of  life,  and  whose  recreation  lay 
in  three  directions — his  home,  his  hooka  and 
his  study  of  nature.  Ho  was  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent education,  and  as  was  said  of  him  by 
ltev.  Mr.  Jones  in  the  funeral  service,  his 
life  was  characterized  by  industry,  integrity 
and  purity.  1J is  disposition  was  gentle,  and 
he  attracted  by  his  rare  but  unobtrusive 
accomplishments.  Though  not  a  communi- 
cant he  was  an  attendant  at  St.  Stephen's 
Episcopal  Church.  The  end  came  painless- 
ly. His  illness  was  of  only  two  days'  dura- 
tion and  was  marked  by  only  one  painful 
feature — his  inability  to  communicate  with 
his  family.  He  motioned  for  pencil  and 
paper,  but  the  paralysis  had  crippled  his 
powers  and  his  writing  was  unintelligible 
except  a  single  sentence— -"I  want  to  go 
homo."  He  sank  peacefully  to  his  final  rest 
on  Saturday  morning,  Jan.  IS. 

Besides  his  widow,  three  children  survive 
him,  William  V.,  Mary  and  Lucy. 

The  "Last  of  Her  Family. 

Mrs  Hottio  Nye,  who  has  been  residing 
•with  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Bell,  at  b2  South  liiver 
Street,  for  the  past  few  months,  died  a  few 
minutes  after  nine  Thursday,  Jan.  2G,  aged 
T.l.  Mrs.  Nye  lived  with  the  family 
of  Oliver  Hillard  in  Charleston,  S. 
C,  for  a  number  of  years  of  her 
early  life.  Her  then  prospective  hus- 
band, Mr.  Nye,  was  at  that  time  a  clerk  in 
Mr.  Hillards  employ,  but  he  subsequently 
onfored  business  for  himself  in  Charleston, 
and  later  in  New  Orleans,  having  a  branch 
house  in  Cincinnati.  He  was  for  many 
years  very  wealthy,  but  before  ho  died  much 
of  his  property  was  swept  away  by  business 
reverses.  He  spent  his  summers  iu  Fal- 
mouth, Mass.,  and  he  died  there  last  May. 
Soon  afterward  .Mrs.  Nye  removed  to  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  made  her  home  with*  Mrs.  Bell. 
During  the  early  winter  she  had  formulated 
plans  for  spending  a  part  of  the  cold  season 
in  Jacksonville,  but  some  weeks  ago  she 
sustainod  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  from 
a  fall,  and  from  that  time  she  never 
rose  from  her  bed,  Notwithstand- 
ing her  advanced  years  she  bore  the  shoek 
well  and  under  the  best  medical  skili  and 
most  excellent  care  she  seemed  to  improve. 
However,  about  a  fortnight  ago  she  suffered 
:i  paralytic  stroke  and  from  that  time  her 
vital  powers  gradually  failed.  The  end 
came  very  peaceful)-.  Deceased  was  a  com- 
municant of  the  Congregational  Church. 
Sim  was  possessed  of  a  most  lovable  dis- 
position arid  she  was  muca  beloved  by  those 
who  knew  her.  Sim  had  her  share  of  this 
world's  troubles,  but  she  always  maintained 


a  courageous  spirit  and  never  gave  up  to 
repining.  This  was  one  of  her  most  charm- 
ing characteristics,  and  to  it  was  added 
gentleness  and  kind  consideration  toward 
others.  She  was  a  native  of  Charleston  and 
was  72  years  old.  She  is  not  survived  by 
any  near  relatives. 

The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  Noy  wan 
held  from  the  residence  of  Mrs.  M.  H.  Bell 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  remains,  which 
reposed  in  a  black  broadcloth  casket,  looked 
peaceful  and  almost  as  natural  as  sleep. 
There  was  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  flowers 
and  smilax  around  the  bier.  Rev.  H.  L. 
Jones  conducted  the  services.  A  quartet 
consisting  of  Mrs.  Jones,  Miss  Puckey  and 
Messrs.  Puckey  sung  touchingly  "Abide 
With  Me"  and  *':Josus,  Lover  of  My  Soul." 
The  pall  bearers  were  Isaac  P.  Hand,  11.  B. 
Brundage,  W.  S.  McLean,  H.  H.  Harvey,  T. 
F.  Byman  and  R.  J.  Flick.  Interment  was 
in  Hollenback  Cemetery. 


On  the  Heath  of  J.  It.  Kennedy. 

Frank  Humphreys  hands  the   Record  the 
following  tribute  to  his  brother  musieb.n, 
the  late  Mr.  Kennedy: 
Another  gentle  heart  has  erased 
From  earthly  strife.     The  smile  that  eased 

The  tension  of  that  heart. 
The  hand  that  gave  expressive  tone 
Of  thoughts  within,  the  eyes  that  shone. 

Have  ceased  to  bear  their  part 
In  this  terrestrial  clime;  hut  far 
The  freedomed  soul  shines  from  its  star. 

I  saw  him  hut  a  few  short  days 
Before  he  died. — How  kind  his  ways! 

How  passing  kind  his  care 
That  brothers  in  his  chosen  art 
()l  music  should  not  lack  a  part 

Of  aught  he  had  to  share ! 
since  this  his  view  of  this  world's  plan. — 
The  servant  may  be  all  the  man. 

"J'were  meet  that  he  should  reach  the  sky 
(Though  than  the  seventh  heaven  more  high)— 

The  sky  of  Israfel. 
Though  Poe,  our  king  of  poesy. 
Maintains  that,  or  the  hosts  on  high. 

"None  sings  so  wildly  w*ll 
As  the  angel  Israfel,'*  yet  now 
The  victor's  crown  may  leave  ids  brow. 

Though  he  "whose  heart  strings  are  n  lute" 
"May  make  the  -giddy  stars"  be  mute 

With  his  "trembling  living  wire." 
Yet  he  the  man  we  mourn  to-day 
Full  oft  his  earthly  viol  did  play 

With  -Tsrafeli"s  lire;"— 
The  tremblings  that  his  heart  strings  knew, 
From  forth  his  speaking  viol  he  drew. 

The  wrongs  of  bad  men  to  hi^  race 
Had  wrought  upon  his  gentle  face 

That  melancholy  statu. 
Which  ever  marks  the  beautiTul 
(So  Poe  declares),  and  he  were  dull 

Who  could  not  note  his  pain. 
P»aeo  to  his  ashes  !  May  his  soul 
Have  "rounded  to  the  perfect  whole!'' 
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J..nrhe<l  T>vo  Years  oi"  JJO. 

The  death  is  roportod  at  Philadelphia,  of 
ytephon  Wilson,  an  early  resident  of  Wyom- 
ing Valley  and  undo  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Chase 
and  Thomas  Taylor,  of  Wilkes-Barre.  lie 
was  88  years  of  ago.  Ho  was  a  son  of 
Elnatnan  "Wilson,  a  Revolutionary  soldier. 
wlio  came  from  Now  London,  Conn.,  to 
Wyoming  Valley  at  an  early  day.  Elnatnan 
married  Betsey  Baker,  of  Forty  Fort,  in 
1798,  Rev.  Aiming  Owen  performing  the 
ceremony.  The  family  lived  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Susquehanna.  In  1811  Elnatban 
leased  the  old  terry  at  the  foot  of  Northamp- 
ton Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  which  he  operated 
profitably  tor  a  year  or  two,  and  then  open- 
ed a  store  in  Kingston  and  afterwards  kept 
hotel  there.  The  children  were  Stephen, 
Polly,  Esther,  Ann,  William,  George  and 
Lyman.  Their  hospitable  home  was  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  itinerant  Methodist 
preachers.  Eluathan  was  born  in  1762  and 
died  in  1637.  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  born 
in  178:3  and  died  in  1640. 

Elnathan's  sister,  Elizabeth,  was  employed 
by  Gen.  Washington  as  a  spy  to  convey  in- 
telligence to  a  Revolutionary  officer  (Gen. 
Thomas)  who  was  field  on  parole  as  a 
prisoner  by  the  British,  then  in  possession 
of  New  York  City.  The  girl  spy  afterwards 
lived  in  Luzerne  County.  The  Recobd  has 
an  interesting  account  of  hor  daring  experi- 
enee  and  will" print  it  at  an  early  day. 

The  Record  is  in  possession  o-  some  in- 
teresting reminiseenees  left  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
relative  to  Wilkes-Barre  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eentury  and  it  hopes  to  pritit  them  in 
later  issues. 

Will  of  David   fJruver. 

David  Gruver,  late  of  this  city,  made  his 
will  Nov.  20,  16S\).  It  was  admitted  to  pro- 
bate in  the  office  of  Register  McGroevy  on 
Saturday.  After  providing  for  the  payment 
of  all  just  debts  and  funeral  expenses,  he 
bequeaths  h.is  entire  estate  to  his  wife,  Julia, 
to  be  held  by  her  during  her  natural  life. 
After  her  death  it  is  the  request  of  decedent 
that  a  house  and  lot  on  Hillside  Street,  now 
occupied  by  his  son,  Sterling  E.  Gruver, 
shall  become  the  property  of  said  son.  The 
remainder  of  the  estate  shall  go  in  equal 
shares  to  the  following  children:  Mary  A., 
wife  of  G.  W.  Garrison;  Sarah  E.,  wife  of 
Valentine  Heiss:  Lydia  J.,  wife  of  William 
Shoplantl;  George  YV.;  Thomas  J.,  of  Golden, 
Colorado,  and  El  wood.  For  the  reason  that 
George  \V.  alreadv  holds  part  of  the  real  es- 
tate h-  is  to  receive  $500  fe-s  than  the  others. 
The  la  e  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hirner,  a  daughter, 
was  given  a  lot  of  land  as  her  share.  To  her 
granddaughter,  Anna  R.  Merrill,  is  given  $5. 
The  widow  and  son,  George  \V.,  are  appoint- 
ed to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  will.  The 
witnesses  are  S.  J.  Strauss,  Esq.,  and  Michael 
Murphy. 


One  Wliom  Witkos'Barreann  Knew. 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Leavenworth  was  recently  called 
on  to  sustain  the  loss  of  her  brother,  Will- 
iam Woodward,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  within 
less  than  a  year  that  two  others  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  have  died— Mrs.  Harriet 
Arnett,  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  brother  in 
St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Leavenworth  and  her 
brother  Enos  alone  remain.  Mr.  Woodward 
was  past  70  years  of  age.  He  was  acquainted 
in  Wilkes-Barre  and  was  well  known  to  all 
patrons  of  Glen  Summit,  he  having  spent,  the 
last  two  or  three  summers  there 
with  his  nieces,  the  Misses  Hottie 
and  Margaret  Arnett.  Mr.  Woodward 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  a  long  time, 
and  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  ever  since 
he  left  the  mountain.  Mr.  Woodward  whs 
unmarried,  and  for  many  years  made  his 
home  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Arnett.  on  Kitten- 
house  Square,  lie  was  formerly  engaged  in 
the  grocery  trade  in  Philadelphia,  but  retired 
many  years  ago.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward was  a  gentleman  whose  polished  man- 
ners and  breadth  of  information  made  him 
a  valued  accession  to  any  social  circle,  and  a 
host  of  friends  will  grieve  to  hear  of  his  de- 
mise. But  the  ones  who  will  miss  him  mosl 
are  those  who  knew  him  best— -the  members 
of  that  family  circle  which  his  nobility  of 
character  and  his  kindness  of  heart  so  con- 
spicuously adorned.  He  died  at  the  Hotel 
Aldine,  in  Philadelphia,  on  Jan.  6. 

Almost  Ninety  Vear«  of  Ape. 

At  East  Mauch  Chunk,  on  Tuesday  night, 
about  11  o'clock,  Mrs.  Sarah  Sharpe  died  at 
the  re-idence  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Fanny 
Sharpe.  She  was  the  widow  of  Richard 
Sharpe,  whom  many  of  the  older  residents 
of  this  city  will  remember  as  having  died 
here  September  16,  1886.  Mrs.  Sharpe  was 
born  in  England  January  ;>0,  1800,  and  was 
consequently  within  a  few  days  of  being  DO 
years  of  age.  Of  six  children  two  survive, 
Miss  Fanny  Sharpe  and  Mrs.  George  Ruddle, 
of  East  Mauch  Chunk.  Richard  Sharpe,  of 
West  Fiver  Street,  this  city,  is  a  step-sou,  his 
mother  having  died  January  10,  1822.  sixty- 
eight  years  ago.  The  funeral  services  will 
beheld  in  Mauch  Chunk  January  17.  and  thn 
remains  will  be  brought  to  this  city  on  the 
12:30  Lehigh  Valley  train.  Interment  in 
Hollenback  Cemetery. 

Death  of  a  Noiio«eimrlnn. 

Died,  at  the  jesidence  of  her  son,  John 
Scoville,  in  Beaumont,  Wyoming  County, 
on  January  21,  1890,  .Mrs.  Fanny  Scoville, 
widow  of  the  late  Orr  Scoville,  aged  i»3  v.<rtr->. 
5  months  and  7  days.  Her  father  was 
William  Harris,  formerly  of  Kingston  Towu- 
ship. 
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The  liiiMl  of  an  I  ItiiMtrioiifl   Faintly. 

[Shlckshinuy  Echo,  Dec.  20,  1889.] 
Died,  at  Register,  Pa.,  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, Miss  Agendecca  E.  Westover,  after  a 

short  illness  from  dropsy.  Debased  was  the 
last  survivor  of  the  immediate  family  of  the 
late  Jonathan  Westover,  Esq.,  who  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  was  the  conservator, 
as  well  as  justice  of  the  peace  of  Huntington 
Township,  a  mark  of  respect  and  recognition 
of  true  worth  that  attaches  to  but  one  other 
citizen  of  the  township,  whose  name  is  famil- 
iar and  still  survives.  One  son,  David,  and 
two  daughters,  II.  A.  and  the  deceased,  sur- 
vived their  illustrious  father.  The  daughters 
remained  upon  the  homestead,  where  they 
lived  in  great  harmony,  enjoying  the  esteem 
of  the  entire  community,  until  a  few  years 
since  they  were  separated  by  the  death  of 
the  former.  Cultivated  and  refined,  superior 
in  intellect,  affable  in  manners,  generous 
in  disposition,  needy  ones  never  plead  in 
vain  nor  were  any  turned  empty  away.  Their 
presence  was  a  benediction  wherever 
they  moved.  The  deceased  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  conversationalist  of  her  age  in  this 
community — a  close  reader  of  history  and 
current  events  until  failing  eyesight  pre- 
vented her.  Mrs.  Abraham  Hull' and  Mr.  P. 
S.  Westover,  niece  and  nephew,  were  her 
comfort  and  stay  during  her  declining  years. 
The  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sun  ay, 
in  the  new  M.  E.  Church  (for  which  she 
gave  the  grounds)  and  (to  which  she  was 
the  first  to  be  carried)  attended  by  a  vast 
concourse  of  sorrowing  friends  and 
neighbors.  Interment  at  the  Dodson  Ceme- 
tery. 

Death   of  an  Octogenarian. 

Many  old  people  are  succumbing  to  ail- 
ments induced  and  made  more  severe  by 
this  wretched  weather.  On  January  15,  An- 
drew Bierbaeh,  of  Bowman  Street,  died  at 
the  age  of  86  years.  For  many  years  he  was 
employed  in  the  Ashley  shops,  but  relin- 
quished his  occupation  three  or  four  years 
ago.  His  wife  and  four  children,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  survive  him.  The  cause 
of  death  was  pneumonia  and  old  age. 

Mrs.  Shepard  Goodwin,  wife  of  the  late 
Shepard  Goodwin,  died  at  her  home  on  Main 
Street,  Kingson,  Thursday,  January  10,  from 
the  effects  of  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  with 
which  she  was  prostrated  about  two  weeks 
ago.  Her  death  had  been  expected  for  some 
days,  as  she  was  quite  an  old  lady  and  quite 
feeble,  never  having  fully  recovered  from  a 
former  paralytic  stroke,  which  she  suffered 
about  one  year  ago.  Mrs.  Goodwin  was 
born  iu  Wyoming,  Luzerne  Co.,  in  October, 
1810,  and  was  79  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  She  married  Shepard  Goodwin  when 
about  20  years  old.   and  -survived   her   hus- 


band only  about  one  year.  She  leaves  one 
child,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  AbramCool,  of  Trini- 
dad, Colorado. 

A  Monument  lo  Tom   Quick. 

The  Record  has  been  shown  a  large  poster 
issued  from  the  Dispatch  office,  Milford,  Pike 
Co.,  which  reads  as  follows:  "Tom  Quick, 
or  the  era  of  frontier  settlement.  The  monu- 
ment to  Tom  Quick  and"  his  father  will  be 
unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies  atMiL 
ford.  Pike  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  Aug.  28,  1889.  The  centennial 
liberty  pole  and  national  hag  will  be  raised 
on  Centre  Square,  where  Gifford  Pinchot. 
Esq.,  will  deliver  an  address,  Hon.  W.  H. 
Armstrong  will  read  Drake's  noted  poem,  and 
Mrs.  George  St.  John  will  sing  'The  Star 
Spangled  Banner."  Col.  J.  Nyee  Post  G.  A. 
11.  and  the  Rudolph  Band  will  lead  the  pro- 
cession to  the  monument,  where  the-  exer- 
cises will  be  opened  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mills,  of 
Port  Jervis,  president  of  the  Minisink  Valley 
Historical  Society,  and  addresses  will  be  de- 
livered by  Judge  Allerton  and  Amos  Van 
Etten.  Esq.,  Rev.  Joseph  Millet.  J.  H.  Van 
Etten,  Esq.,  Hon.  D.  Van  Auken.  Rev.  A.  S. 
Gardner,  and  a  letter  will  be  read  from  Hon. 
William  Bross,  of  Chicago,  who  gives  the 
monument.'" 

Hon.  Win.  Bross,  above  mentioned,  is  ex- 
Lieut.  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Company.  Mr. 
Bross,  as  a  boy,  served  his  first  apprentice- 
ship in  a  printing  office  at  Milford  under  our 
former  townsman,  Hon.  Benjamin  Aiden 
Bidlack.  who  died  at  his  post  of  duty  as  U. 
S.  Minister  at  Bogota,  many  years  ago.  He 
lived  in  the  house  on  North  Main  Street,  in 
this  city,  now  the  property  of  G.  B.  Nichol- 
son's heirs.  Governor  Bross  is  a  descendant 
from  the  Quicks,  whose  monument  is  to  be 
unveiled  on  the  28th.  The  governor  has 
always  maintained  a  deep  interest  in  the 
early  history  of  this  northeastern  portion  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  prominent  visitor  at 
Wyoming's  100th  year  memorial  service-, 
July  o,  1878. 

8oine  War  KeniinKcences. 

The  Pittston  Gazette  has  begun  the  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  reminiscences  of  the 
late  war,  chronicling  the  valiant  servicer 
of  the  private  soldiers.  It  invites  local  vet- 
erans to  furnish  contributions.  The  first  in- 
stalment is  from  the  versatile  p"U  of  Squire 
W.  W.  Prichard,  whose  Democratic  musings 
from  Hunlock  have  from  time  to  time  enter- 
tained the  readers  of  the  Recokd.  Mr.  Prich- 
ard is  certainly  a  literary  genius,  and  his 
recollections  would  have  been  eminently 
worth  place  in  the  Century  series  of  war  ar- 
ticles. 
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The  Earliest  Wyoming  Doctor. 

[Daily  Record,  Jan.  14.] 
Tho  first  to  practice  medicine  in  old  Wyo- 
ming, so  far  as  we  know,  was  Dr.  Joseph 

Sprague,  who  came  with  his  family  from 
Connecticut  in  1770  or  1771,  at  the  time  of 
tho  first  permanent  settlement.  Ho  lost  a 
son  in  the  battle  of  Wyoming.  A  great  deal 
of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  values  of  those 
early  days,  as  well  as  upon  the  modes  of  liv- 
ing, by  the  account  books  of  Elisha  Black- 
man,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
Those  are  in  the  possession  of  his  great- 
grandson,  Henry  Blackmail  Plumb,  Esq., 
author  of  the  "History  of  Hanover  Town- 
ship," who  has  from  time  to  time  kindly 
furnished  the  Recokd  with  transcripts  of 
interesting  portions.  Here  is  an  account 
with  old  Dr.  Sprague,  the  amounts  being 
carried  out  in  Connecticut  currency,  6 
shillings  being  equivalent  to  a  Spanish 
silver  dollar.  After  17S0  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  claim  to  the  soil, 
tho  Connecticut  values  gave  way  to  Penn- 
sylvania values— 7  shillings  and  (>  pence 
making  a  dollar.  The  reckonings  of  ac- 
counts in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  con- 
tinued long  after  1800. 

Wilkks-Bakke,  June  1,  1772. 
Doctor  Joseph  Sprague. 

To  Elisha  Blackman,  Senior,  Dr. 

£  s.  d. 

To  Cash,  Lawful  money 0  8  8 

"    Work  with  two   men  and  two 

horses,  plowing  an  acre  of 

land 0  6  0 

."    Plowing   two    acres   between 

corn 0  3  0 

"    One  days  work o  3  0 

"    Plowing  two  acres  of  corn.. .  0  3  0 

1773  To  One  quart  bottle 0  1  0 

To  Cash,  oue  dollar 0  6  0 

To  One  acre  of  stalks (»  4  0 

To  1  Bushel  and  half  pack  of  corn  0  3  7 
To  ferry  to  fetch  one  bushel  of 

corn ' (i  o  S 

To  A  turn  with  Mr.  Porter o  2  6 

1774,  July— To  the  three    boys  a  day 

(Elisha,  Ichabod,  Eleazer)..  0  3  0 

To  Eleazer,  half  a  day o  o  t> 

To  Ichabod,    one  day 0  l  o 

To  20  pumpkins u  l  8 

To     the     three    boys     one  day 

Stripping    tobacco 0  3  0 

To  one  boy  a  day o  1  0 

To  one   pig 0  2  0 

1775,  January  10— To  %  a    bushel    of 

potatoes it  i  o 

To  1  bushel  of   potatoes.. 0  2  0 

To  10  bushels  of  corn  n  \\i  o 

1775,    Juno    ye    '20— Settled    with    Mr 

Joseph  Spraguq  and   found 

due  to  him o  2  0 

[No  date]— To  payment  for  doctoring.  119 
To     'IVi      bushels   of    corn     for 

Douglas  Davison n  7  6 

To  3  bushels  of  corn o  9  0 

To  \XA bushels  of  corn 0  4  0 

To  1  bushel  or  corn 0  3  0 

To  4  bushels  of  coin n  14  0 


I>r.  Hprngtin'M  Wlfci  n  Doctor  Too. 

[Daily  Record,  Jan.  15.] 

Eiutok  Uncord:  Your  item  of  yesterday 
entitled  "The-  Earliest  Wyoming  Doctor," 
giving  the  name  of  Dr.  Joseph  Sprague  as 
being  the  first  medical  practitioner  her"  in 
the  valley  is  probably  correct.  Permit  me, 
however,  to  supplement  this  fact  by  stating 
that  Dr.  Sprague's  wife,  Mrs.  Eunice 
Sprague,  was  in  all  probability  the  first 
female  doctor  to  practice  the  profession  of 
medicine  in  these  parts.  I  do  not  myself 
remember  her,  but.  often  when  1  was  a  small 
boy,  heard  the  old  people  speak  of 
"Granny  Sprague"  as  a  successful 
practitioner  of  midwifery  and  of  the  healing 
art  among  children.  Mrs.  Dr.  Sprague'.-, 
residence  and  office,  which  1  well  remember, 
was  a  one-story  log  house  on  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Union  Streets,  then  known  as 
Granny  Sprague's  corner,  where  the 
Kesler  block  now  stands.  The  old  log 
house  was  demolished  long  years  ago,  but 
the  cellar  was  plainly  to  be  seen  up  to  tho 
time  of  erecting  the  present  block  of  brick 
buildings.  Mrs.         Sprague,  if         I 

am  not  mistaken,  was  the  mother 
of  ;cAunt  Young,1'  who  lived  in 
a  small  one-story  frame  house  on  Canal 
Street,  still  standing,  a  short  distance  below 
Union  Street,  who  used  to  tell  us  boys  hove 
she  ofi en  listened  to  the  cry  of  wild  cats  and 
wolves  in  the  swamp  in  front  of  her  place, 
about  where  the  line  of  several  railroads  pass 
up  the  valley.  I  remember  that  in  going  to 
Mrs.  Young's  place,  out  Union  near  the  Van 
Zeek  house,  we  had  to  pass  a  water  course 
about  where  Fell  Street  joins  the  former. 
which  at  times,  after  heavy  rains,  would  be 
quite  a  formidable  stream  for  children  to 
ford.  It  was  here,  as  I  have  heard  said,  that 
old  Zimri,  the  town  fiddler,  was  drowned  on 
a  dark  night  or  towards  morning  as  he  was 
ou  his  way  home,  perhaps  slightly  boozy, 
after  having  delighted  the  boys  and  girls 
during  tho  first  part  of  the  night  with  the 
exciting  dancing  music  of  "'money  musk" 
and  Cithe  devil's  dream,"  drawn  from  his 
miraculous  violin.  w.  j. 

[Tho  Wilkes-Barre  Advertiser,  of  April  15, 
1814,  notes  that  Mrs.  Eunice  Sprague  died 
on  the  12th,  aged  S'3  years,  but  beyond  tie* 
mere  statement  that  she  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  this  place,  gives  no  particulars  as 
to  her  interesting  career.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Eunice  Chapman,  and  she  was  a  native 
of  Colchester,  Conn.  Dr.  Ho! lister  thus  de- 
scribes her  in  his  history:  ''She  was  a 
worthy  old  lady,  piornpt,  cheerful  and  suc- 
cessful, and  at  this  time  (1785)  the  sole  ac- 
coucheur in  all  the  wide  domain  now  em- 
braced by  Luzerne,  Lackawanna  aud  Wyo- 
ming Counties.  Although  of  great  age,  her 
obstetrical  practice  as  late  as  1810  surpassed 
that  of   any  physician   in    this    portion  of 
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Pennsylvania.  For  attending  n  confinement 
case,  no  matter  how  distant  the  journey, 
how  long  or  fatiguing  the  detention,  this 
sturdy  and  faithful  woma  invariably 
charged  one  dollar  for  services  rendered,  ai- 
1  hough  a  larger  fee  was  never  refused  if  any 
one  was  able  or  rash  enough  to  offer  it." 

By  an  earlier  marriage  at  Sharon,  X.  Y., 
Mrs.  Sprague  was  the  mother  of  Phoebe 
Poyuer  Young.  The  latter  was  one  of  the 
fugitives  from  the  massacre  of  Wyoming 
and  was  one  of  a  party  of  seven  women  and 
children  who  escaped  down  the  river  to 
Harrisburg  in  a  canoe.  Mrs.  Young  died  in 
1839  at  the  age  of  80  years.  "  Her  "recollec- 
tions were  largely  used  by  the  earlier  his- 
torians of  Wyoming  Valley.— Editok.] 

Notable    Gieiiealoajy. 

Editor  Reooicd:  A  descendant  born  and 
raised  in  Wilkes-Barre  of  the  pilgrim,  John 
Aklen,  attended  the  unveiling,  last  June,  in 
Mystic,  Conn.,  of  the  monument  commemo- 
rative of  the  Pequod  war  of  1»k>7.  At  the 
centennial  exhibition  of  lSTO  in  Philadelphia 
an  elaborate  set  of  jewelry  was  shown,  the 
special  feature  of  which  was  the  setting  in 
gold  of  pieces  of  Plymouth  Pock.  Upon  the 
gold  were  engraved  the  family  names  in  their 
genealogical  order.  The  visit  and  what  was 
done  have  been  described  to  me  in  a  personal 
letter,  as  follows: 

"So  the  spirit  seized  me  to  go  back  to  the 
Rock,  to  1020,  and  witness  the  dedication  of 
the  forefathers'  monument — a  grand,  noble 
shaft,  one  worthy  of  them.  But  the  Pilgrims 
need  no  monument  to  perpetuate  their  vir- 
tues— their  names  will  live  till  the  Pock 
crumbles  to  dust.  I  took  my  his- 
torical and  genealogical  jewelry  ]  bear- 
ing the  names  of  John,  Jonathan. 
Andrew  and  Prince  Alden,  Thomas  and 
James  Fitch,  and  John  Mason,  John  Jame- 
son, Lazarus  Stewart.  John  Boyd.  John  Pull 
and  Samuel  Headley.  and  laid  it  as  a  tribute 
to  the  memorv  of  mv  Pilgrim  ancestors  upon 
the  Bible  of  John  Alden  at  Pilgrim  Hail.  I 
honored  each  name  inscribed  on  its  broad 
gold  band— Alden,  Fitch.  Mason.  Jameson. 
Stewart.  Boyd,  Bull  and  Headley, — making 
good  my  stepping  stones.  Uio7.  1155.  1776, 
1812,  1S76.  1887  and  1889."  As  the  names 
Jameson.  Stewart.  Boyd  and  Bull  belong  to 
Pennsylvanians,  and  at  least  the  two  first 
named  to  Wyoming  Valley.  I  consider  it 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  propriety  that 
your  paper  should  ontain  mention,  by  way 
of  record  more  than  as  a  matter  of  news;  of 
this  very  commendable  act,  properly  connect- 
ing and  perpetuating  a  family's  remarkable 
and  deservedly  notable  historical  and  gene- 
alogical record.  c.  b.  s. 


KKII  IUKN,  (Mill  AND  NEW. 

A  Tribe  Nuined  for  u  Wyoming  Plonrwr 
Who  NpeiH  .^ix  Ven.ru  In  Captivity  ond 
\Yh.»  Adopted  l>y   Hie  Ononriaffoa. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  20,  a  new 
tribe  of  the  1  n proved  Order  of  Bed  Men 
was  instituted  in  Williams  Hall,  Plainsville, 
l>y  T.  K.  Donnelly,  Great  Chief  of  Records  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  new  tribe  was  named 
Coconeunquo,  180,  by  C.  M.  Williams,  a 
charter  member  of  the  tribe.  What  makes 
the  institution  of  this  tribe  the  more  inter- 
esting is  the  fact  that  within  70  rods  of  the 
wigwam  of  the  new  tribe  is  the  spot  where 
Samuel  Gary  was  captured  and  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Indians  on  the  day  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Wyoming,  July  :j,  1778.  He  was 
taken  the  next  day  after  his  capture  before 
a  dying  Indian  who  had  been  mortally 
wounded  in  the  massacre,  who  gave  his 
consent  that  the  prisoner,  who  was  then  20 
years  old,  be  adopted  into  the  tribe  (Onon- 
dagos).  The  name  of  the  dying  Indian  was 
Coconeunquo,  which  name  young  Gary  bore 
during  his  six  years  of  captivity  among  the 
tribe. 

Another  feature  of  the  instituting  of  this 
modern  tribe  is  that  among  the  charter 
members  are  two  of  Samuel  Gary's  grandsons 
—Henry  J.  Gary  and  G.  M.  Williams,  the 
latter  naming  the  new  tribe  after  the  Indian 
cognomen  given  his  grandfather  during  cap- 
tivity. 

Samuel  Gary,  the  Wyoming  massacre  cap- 
tive, was  a  son  of  Joseph  Gary,  and  was  born 
in  Duchess  County,  X.  Y.,  Aug.  12,  1758,  and 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Bosanna  Bennett,  nee 
Gary,  in  11780,  and  died  April  28,  1848,  in 
Plainsville.  He  was  buried  in  the  otd  grave 
yard.  Two  months  ago  the  remains  were 
transferred  by  his  grandson,  C.  M.  Williams. 
to  the  Hollenback  Ceme'ery. 

A  ntin.imrin.ns  In  Town. 

Col.  John  F.  Meginness  and  J.  H.  McMinn, 
of  Williamsport,  were  in  town  Dec.  27. 
They  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  inspect- 
ing the  cabinet  of  the  Historical  Society. 
Mr.  McMinn,  who  is  a  collector  of  Indian 
pottery,  states  that  the  specimens  possessed 
by  the  Historical  Society — several  of  them 
entire — are  so  far  as  he  knows  the  finest  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  evening  they 
visited  the  residence  of  George  Slocum  Ben- 
nett to  see  the  life  size  portrait  of  Frances 
Slocum,  the  Lost  Sister  of  Wyoming,  con- 
cerning whom  Mr.  Meginness  contemplates 
writing  a  book. 
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The  NjuuSnjf  of  HorougliM. 
[Scvnnlon  Republican.] 
Personal  considerations  and  undue  haste 
often  result  in  much  inappropriateness  in  the 
naming  of  boroughs  which  are  so  fast  multi- 
plying in  the  valley.  Tor  instance  E:'.wards- 
ville,  whoso  name  is  all  right  for  a  borough, 
is  altogether  out  of  place  as  a  postoffice 
name,  as  there  is  another  of  tne  same  name 
in  the  State,  and  the  "ville"  had  to  be 
changed  to  '-dale"  to  rectify  so  iar  as  possi- 
ble the  error  when  it  came  to  making  it  a 
postoffice  location.  Luzerne  Borough,  which 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  was  so  named, 
is  not  distinctive,  enough  for  a  specific  por- 
tion of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  and  resi- 
dents are  discussing  the  advisability  of 
changing  it.  The  Rkcokd  has  suggested 
"Hartsufty  the  old  time  designation  of  the 
place,  as  more  suitable,  and  the  suggestion  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  Dorranceton  Bor- 
ough, named  in  honor  Of  its  old  residents  of 
that  name,  does  well,  but  is  not  a  good  one 
for  a  postoffice  name  as  there  is  a  Dorrance 
office  in  Luzerne  County,  and  the  destina- 
tion of  mail  matter  would  be  apt  to  get  mixed. 
Farther  up  the  region  and  in  the  Lackawan- 
na Valley  are  instances  of  these  misapplied 
titles.  Taylorville,  not  yet  a  borough,  but 
whose  postoffice  is  Minooka,  instead  of  ap- 
propriating Minooka  as  a  borough  title 
when  making  application  for  incorporation 
gave  itself  the  name  of  Taylorport,  neither 
especially  elegant  or  good  on  account  of 
a  Taylorville  in  the  State.  Pleasant 
Valley  Borough,  after  incorporation  as 
such,* was  forced  to  change  the  title  to  Avoca, 
the  name  given  to  the  postoffice  soon  after 
incorporation.  Other  instances  of  trouble" in 
this  line  are  seen  everywhere.  But  there  are 
always  names  to  be  found  without  referring 
to  the  State's  postoffice  directory,  which,  on 
account  of  their  local  origin,  would  make 
them  thoroughly  distinctive  and  eminently 
fitting  as  borough  nomenclatures.  Mistakes 
already  made  can  be  rectified,  but  people 
should- be  careful  in  future  to  so  name  their 
incorporated  towns  as  to  have  postoffice  and 
borough  names  alike,  and  thus  have  no  need 
of  further  trouble  on  account  of  mistakes 
made  in  the  start. 

THK  NAME  FOB  LUZEKXE   UOBOUOH. 

Editob  Record:  Instead  of  the  name 
"Hartsufty'  as  suggested  in  last  week's 
Record,  the  name  of  the  borough  should 
l>e  East  Bonnet,  to  distinguish  it  trom 
a  town  named  Bennet  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  Before  her  death 
Mrs.  Sarah  Bennet  gave  the  ground 
for  the  school  house,  both  churches,  also  for 
the  station,  besides  giving  S3,000  toward  the 
building  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Her 
daughter.  Miss  Martha  Rennet,  has,  since 
her  mother's  death,  given  a  double  lot  to  the 
Bennet  Presbyterian  congregation  for  a  par- 


sonage, and  lakes  considerable  interest  in 
the  borough.  The  ground  where  the  D.  L.& 
YY.  station  stands  was  deeded  to  them  with 
the  understanding  that  tin-  station  should  be 
named  Bennet,  so  that  it  is  impossible  now 
to  change  it.  The  Postoffice  Department  at 
Washington  seven  years  ago  refused  to  name 
the  postoffice  Bennet,  or  East  Bennet,  Id- 
ealise there  was  a  postoffice  in  the  western 
part  of  this  State  named  Bennet.  The. 
difficulty  is  not  in  confounding  the  name  of 
the  town  with  that  of  the  county,  but  in 
naming  the  station  Bennet  and  the  post- 
office  Luzerne,  and  unless  the  name  of  the 
postoffice  is  changed  to  Rennet  or  Last 
Bennet,  it  will  in  all  probability  remain 
what  it  now  is  for  some  time  to  come. 

A  PECULIAR  WINTER. 

Rut  There  1m  Plenty  of  Chance  for  Freezing 
Weather  Yet. 

Captain  Henry  E.  Melville,  who  has  just 
entered  upon  his  eighteenth  consecutive 
year  of  service  as  superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  City  Ice  Boats,  has  furnished  a 
Ledger  reporter  with  ^o  following  dates  at 
which  the  Delaware  river  was  sufficiently 
obstructed  by  ice  to  warrant  the  city  me. 
boats  being  placed  in  service  since  1872: 

Winter  of  1772-73,  December  1;  winter  of 
1873-74,  January  15:  winter  of  1874-75, 
December  30:  winter  of  1875-76,  DncHinber 
10;  winter  of  1870  77,  December  10;  win- 
ter of  1877-78,  January  3;  winter  of  187S  -70, 
December  *:>:  winter  of  1879-80,  December 
31;  winter  of  IS80--I SI,  December  11:  win- 
ter of  1881  82,  January -1;  winter  of  1882-83, 
December  20:  winter  of  1888-84,  December 
25;  winter  of  1884-85,  Doc.  20;  winter 
of  1885  SO,  Jan.  10;  winter  of  1886-S7,  Dec. 
0:  winter  of  1887-88,  Dee.  20.  In  the  winter 
of  1S88  80  t^e  boats  were  kept  in  readiness 
with  half  crews,  but  they  were  not  called 
into  service  during  the  entire  winter.  The 
first  ice  appeared  last  winter  Dec.  23,  and 
disappeared  Dee.  30;  appeared  again  Feb. 
13  and  disappeared  Feb.  20;  again  appeared 
Feb.  24,  ami  finally  disappeared  for  the  sea- 
son four  days  later,  the  ice  at  no  time  being 
over  two  inches  thick. 

By  the  above  record  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  chances  of  considerable  cold  weather 
before  the  winter  is  over  is  very  good.  In 
four  winters  ot  tin;  eighteen  reported  the 
river  did  not  freeze  sufficiently  to  require  the 
services  of  the  ice  boats  until  after  Jan.  3. 

— The  Harrisburg  Telegraph  of  January  4. 
1800,  prints  in  its  Notes  and  Queries  depart- 
ment an  article  on  the  Patterson  family, 
which  contains  interesting  material  on  trade 
with  the  Indians  from  1700  to  1750, 
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HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  .IIKKTIXIJ. 
Several    Iniero«thiK   Pnj>crH    Head    nt    the 
Quarterly    M  crtiiitf  —  Mat    of    the    Dona- 
tion*). 

A  quarterly  meeting  of  Wyoming  Histori- 
cal and  Geo'ogieal  Society  was  held  at  their 
rooms  on  South  Franklin  Street  Friday,  Sept. 
13.  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones  acted  as  temporary 
chairman.  Rev.  Dr.  F.  B.  Hodge  and  S.  J. 
Strauss,  Esq.,  were  named  for  resident  mem- 
bership and  were    eleeted    by  acclamation. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  H.  E.  Hayden.  Dr. 
Hodge  was  eleeted  as  meteorologist,  to  Jill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Gen. 
Dana.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
occupied  with  the  reading  of  papers.  The 
first  was  by  Rev.  H.  E.  Hayden  en- 
titled, "Oliver  Pollock  and'  George 
Rogers  Clark's  Conquest  of  Illinois."  The 
paper  dealt  mostly  with  the  eventful  and 
exciting  career  of  the  former  and  his  con- 
tributions, both  in  a  physical  and  mental 
sense,  to  the  early  history  of  America.  A 
note  was  made  of  the  fact  that  although  he 
was  very  prominently  identified  with 
colonial  events,  his  name  was  almost  entirely 
forgotten  in  later  times. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Hayden 
for  his  paper. 

Sheldon  Reynolds  followed  in  a  paper  on 
the  life  and  services  of  Judge  Edmund  L. 
Dana,  deceased,  which  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  He  was  also  tendered  a  vote  of 
thanks.  A  few  general  remarks  then  followed 
on  the  character  of  Judge  Dana,  and  the 
society  adjourned. 

Following  are  the  donations  for  the  quarter: 

C.  D.  Collet,  London,  diplomatic  fly  sheets; ' 
New  London  County  Historical  "Society, 
memoirs;  American  Philosophical  Society, 
reports;  Bureau  of  Education,  reports;  De- 
partment of  State,  rep  rts  of  I".  S.  Consuls; 
Smithsonian  Institution,  "Mound  explora- 
tion;" American  Geological  Society,  bulletin; 
Smithsonian  Institution.  "Joseph  Henry  and 
the  Magnetic  Telegraph:"  Women's  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  America,  its  history: 
Robert  Baur,  "Red-Nosed  Mike:"  American 
Philosophical  Society,  "Attempt towards  an 
International  Language;"  J.  Watts  de 
Peyster,  LL.  D.,  miscellanies  by  an  officer: 
Mrs.  General  McCartney,  works  on 
"Woman's  Suffrage;1'  H. "  C.  Sedgwick. 
marked  papers:  J.  C.  Bran- 

ner,  State  geologist,  reports:  R.  Baur  & 
Son,  "Rachel  Craig;"  Hon.  J.  A.  Seranton, 
official  war  records;  Susan  B.  Anthony,  three 
volumes  on  "Woman's  Suffrage;'1  Augustus 
Dohoomaher,  report  Commerce  Commission: 
A.  W.  Potter.  "Third  District  Public 
Schools;"  Philosophical  Society  of  Washing- 
ton, "Philosophy  and  Specialties,  by  Garrick 
Mattery;"  Henry  Phillips.  Jr..  pamphlets, 
proceedings  of  convention  to  frame  a  nation- 
al  bankrupt   law:   C.    W.    Darling,  "Rise  of 


Christian  Associations;"  George  D.  ('on- 
over,  "Seneca  Indians;"  Pacumtuck  Valley 
Memorial  Association.  "Narrative  of  Captiv- 
ity of  Stephen  Williams;"  New  London 
County  Historical  Society,  "Major  John 
Mason'  Statute;"  Geo.  Meade,  Philadelphia. 
"Dedication  of  Monument.  6th  Pa.  Cavalry:" 
W.  W. Parks,  "Old  New  York:"  Connecticut 
Historical  Society,  "Annivei*sary  of  Adoption 
of  First  Constitution  of  Connecticut; Edward 
Welles.  "Farewell  sermon  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  D.  D.;"  Hon  George  J.  Stegrnaier. 
State  reports;  Board  of  Lunacy  Commission- 
ers, reports;  State  Geologist  Branner,  re- 
ports: U.  S.  Fish  Commissioners.  "Fish  In- 
dustry of  the  I*.  S.;"  Harry  Hakes,  "The 
Hakes  Family,"  Mrs.  C.  D.  Foster,  "Treatise 
of  moral  and  intellectual  virtues;"  W.  C. 
Shepherd.  Indian  net  sinkers  found  at  Three 
Cornered  Pond;  C.  B.  Snyder,  oil  painting, 
"The  Last  Scalp;"  also  the  proceedings  of 
several  historical  societies. 

AlAi  OVER  THK  COUNTY. 

so:lo:mo>''s  oap. 

John  Trimble  is  one  of  the  oldest  residents 
of  this  place,  having  lived  here  19  years. 
Some  years  ago  he  had  the  misfortune  of 
losing  his  right  leg.  He  has  built  a  neat 
residence,  together  with  a  three  story  build- 
ing attached.  The  upper  floor  is  used  as  a 
lodge  room  by  various  lodges.  The  second 
is  a  hall  for  general  purposes.  The  lower 
floor  is  used  as  a  temperance  hotel,  and  run 
by  Mr.  Gimble,  who  is  not  able  to  work, 
having  lost  his  leg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  are  the  two  oldest  peo- 
ple hero,  if  not  in  the  county.  It  was  said 
that  they  were  0t>  and  94  respectively.  Mr. 
Frank,  who  is  9(5,  is  enjoying  excellent 
health,  and  is  bright  and  active.  Mrs. 
Frank  is  also  in  comparatively  good  health 
for  a  person  of  her  age. 

ASK  AM. 

Rev.  Richard  Metcalf  is  now  SO  years  of 
age.  His  father  emigrated  to  this  country 
from  Yorkshire.  England,  in  the  year  1S35. 
and  settled  in  Wilkes-Barre,  where  he  lived 
10  years:  Richard,  when  about  25  years  of 
age.  removed  to  Rush  County,  Ind.,  thence 
to  Wabash  County.  111.,  and  after  having 
lived  there  some  years  removed  to  Askam  in 
the  year  1845,  where  he  has  lived  ever  since. 
There  were  born  to  them  four  children,  all 
of  whom  are  living:  R.  R.  Metcalf.  Ann. 
widow  of  the  late  Miles  Holcomb,  both  of 
Hanover  Township;  John  W.  Metcalf.  of 
Huntington  Township,  and  Isabel,  wite  of 
Clark  Harned,  of  I'nion  Township.  Mr. 
Metcalf.  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age, 
is  in  good  health  and  very  active.  Mr.  Met- 
calf has  been  an  active  member  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  about  60  years,  and  an  ordained 
minister  41  years.  e.  m.  b. 
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ancient  Saked-stone  tool  cutters  has  now  been 

carefully  examined  and  a  large  number  of 


JLN     INDIAN     WORKSHOP     DISCOV- 
ERED NEAR  WASHINGTON. 

Tvro  Allies  from   the  White  House—Rich 
Find  In  Archaeology— Wlicre  the  Savages 
Made  Arrows  and    Hatchets—  "Washing- 
ton I'aved  with  the  Bod  Man's  Relics. 
[Special  Washington  Letter.  1 

CC0RD1NG  to 
recent  finds  of 
the  bureau  of 
ethnology,  of 
which  Major  J. 
W.Powell  is  the 
bead,  the  polit- 
ical capital  of 
the  United 
States  is  on  the 
very  snot  where 
stood  the  indus- 
trial and  art 
capital  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  aborigines.  It  is  announced 
that  within  easy  distance  of  the  dome  ot  the 
capitol  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  work- 
shop, and  that  the  city  of  Washington  is 
paved  with  the  art  relics  of  a  race  absolutely 
unknown  to  our  people,  who  occupied  and 
deserted  the  place  in  the  dim  and  misty  past. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  rude  stone  imple- 
ments are  found  in  great  numbers.  So  thor- 
oughly scattered  throughout  the  Potomac 
valley  are  they  that  they  are  brought  in  with 
every  load  of  gravel  from  the  creek  beds,  and 
the  laborer  breaking  stone  for  our  streets 
each  year  passes  thousands  of  them  under 
his  hammer.  These  curious  relics  have  at 
all  times  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  archaeologists,  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  they  have  received  careful  study.  Of 
late  Professor  W.  H,  Holmes,  the  archaeolo- 
gist of  the  bureau  of  ethnology,  has  given 
them  his  undivided  attention,  and  he  has 
been  led  to  a  number  of  important  conclu- 
sions. 

Within  a  mile  of  the  city  limits  a  quarry 
workshop  of  these  early  stone  workers  has 
been  unearthed  and  can  be  seen  to-day  al- 
most exactly  as  it  was  left  by  this  prehistoric 
people.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  fields 
for  archaeological  research  to  be  found  any- 
whereJin  this  ronntrv    This  workshop  ot  the 


WHERE  RELICS  ARE  FOUN'D. 

specimens  of  this  early  work  have  been  pre- 
served for  further  study  and  speculation. 
Recently  a  Star  reporter  accompanied  Pro- 
fessor Holmes  to  the  scene  of  his  labors. 

Arrived  at  the  bridge  over  Piney  i'>ranch 
out  Fourteenth  street,  one  is  already  within 
the  limits  of  the  implement-bearing  area, 
and  the  rude  objscts  may  be  picked  up  on 
all  hands,  in  the  lanes  that  lead  up  through 
the  forest-skirted  farm  in  the  beds  of  all  the 
streams  ami  upon  all  the  slopes  including  an 
area  three-fourths  of  a  mile  square. 

The  committee  of  research  under  Professor 
Holmes  was  particularly  concerned  with  a 
portion  of  this  area  on  the  north  side  of  the 
creek  and  lying  just  west  of  Fourteenth 
street  road.  Here  the  plateau  faces  rise  to 
100  feet  above  the  creek  bed  and  200  feet 
above  tidewater.  The  slopes  are  precip- 
ituous,,  but  generally  even  and  regular,  and 
are  covered  with  forest,  much  of  which  is 
primeval. 

Upon  these  steep  slopes  the  primative  peo- 
ple found  the  material  used  in  implement 
making,  and  here  they  worked  until  a  mass 
of  refuse  of  astonishing  magnitude  was  ac- 
cumulated, and  which  is  found  not  only 
upon  the  slopes  but  in  the  masses  of  gravel 
at  the  botse_  of  the  slopes  and  in   the  flood 
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planes  of  the  valley  even  down  to  Rock 
creek  and  for  an  unknown  distance  along  its 
conr.se. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  fir3t  discovery  of 
implements  upon  this  particular  site  was 
made  by  Dr.  DeLancy  Gill,  who  al  that 
time,  1887,  was  Mr.  Holmes'  assistant  in  the 
illustrations  division  of  the  geological 
survey,  and  is  now  in   charge  of  that  work. 

Professor  Holmes,  after  visiting  the  place 
everal  times,  made  a  systematic  search  for 
the  old  workshop  and  quarry,  last  month. 
He  determined  the  location  of  the  old  quarry 
and  excavated  a  trench  which  cut  a  section 
directly  across  the  line  followed  by  the 
ancient  workman  in  his  labors.  He  was  re- 
warded by  finding  a  little  below  the  surface 
beds  of  the  half- finished  and  rejected  imple- 
ments thrown  aside  by  the  workmen.  It 
would  appear  that  in  seeking  suitable  boul- 

LOCATING  THE  OLD  QUARRY. 

ders  from  which  to  form  their  implements 
they  worked  over  a  large  part  of  the  slope 
and  that  millions  of  worked  stonc.-s  and 
broken  fragments  now  occupy  the  site. 

In  cutting  the  section  from  below  the  first 
positive  evidence  of  ancient  excavation  was 
encountered  at  about  the  thirty-fifth  foot 
and  at  the  fortieth  foot  this  work  had  reached 
five  feet  in  depth  beneath  the  present  surface. 
At  the  fiftieth  foot  it  had  reached  five  and  a 
half  feet  and  at  the  sixtieth  foot  it  was  six 
feet  deep  and  had  penetrated  the  slope  grav- 
els to  within  one  foot  of  the  underlying  mica 
schist.    At  the  seventieth  foot  the  gravels 


had  been  entirely  penetrated  and  the  ancient 
workmen  had  stood  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mica  schist  nine  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
had  there  shaped  his  rude  stone  tools.  At 
the  seventy-ninth  foot  they  encountered  the 
face  of  the  Potomac  boulder  bed,  a  wall  of 
ovoid  quartzitea.     Thia  was  the  quarry   face 

of  the  ancient  miner.  Fadng  a  wall  like 
this  he  was  in  a  position  to  supply  the  whole 
ancient  world  with  the  raw  material  for  one 
o!  its  most  important  arts. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  ancient  miners  will  be  realized  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  section  made  by  Mr. 
Holmes  crossed  a  belt  of  worked  material 
fifty  feet  wide  and  on  an  average  about  six 
feet  deep,  and  that  this  belt  extends  horizon- 
tally along  the  bluff  for  an  unknown  dis- 
tance, probably  a  half  mile  in  length. 

From  a  trench  three  feet  wide  and  fifty 
feet  long  cut  through  the  artificial  deposits  of 
this  slope  have  been  obtained  3,000  worked 
stone3,  all  exhibiting  design,  and  over  a 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  material  have  been  ex- 
amined and  shifted,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which 
consisted  of  fragments  from  his  hammer. 


I 


mm? 


HOW  THE  IMPLEMENTS  WERE  MAPE. 

Professor  Holmes  showed  the  reporter 
how,  in  all  probability,  the  ancient  work- 
man proceeded  with  his  task. 

Taking  up  two  boulders  and  adjusting 
them  to  the  hands,  the  first  step  was  to  strike 
the  edge  of  one  against  that  of  the  other  at 
the  proper  angle  to  detach  a  flake  ;  the  second 
step  and  the  third  were  the  samevand  so  on 
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unf.il  the  circuit  was  completed.  II'  no  false 
step  was  made  and  the  stone  had  the  right 
fracture  these  few  strokes,  occupying  but  as 
many  seconds,  gave  as   a   result,  the  typical 

turtle  back — a  boulder  with  one  side  faceted 
by  artificial  flaking;  the  other  side,  save 
through  accident,  remaining  smooth. 

With  perhaps  a  few  additional  strong 
strokes  the  second  stage  was  completed  and 
the  rough  stone  began  to  suggest  the  outlines 
of  the  final  form. 


SPECIMEN   RELICS, 

There  have  been  collected  from  this  one 
small  spot  fully  1,000"  turtle  backs"  of  the 
two  forms,  a  greater  number  than  has  been 
found  heretofore  in  the  whole  Potomac 
province.  And  why?  There  can  be,  Mr. 
Holmes  says,  but  one  answer:  Tins  spot  is 
the  great  workshop  and  these  things  are  the 
failures.  Out  of  1,400  specimens  that  have 
been  examined  carefully  there  were  only 
twelve  that  'approached  anywhere  near  per- 
fection. The  conclusion  to  be  derived  from 
a  consideration  of  these  figures  is  that  all 
perfeet  specimens,  and  they  alone,  have  been 
carried  away  as  being  the  entire  product  of 
the  shop.  The  heaps  remaining  are  com- 
posed of  the  rejected  and  defective  materials. 

The  rough  fashioning  of  the  boulders  at 
the  quarry  was  only  the  first  part  of  the 
workman's  task.    It  is  more  than  likely  that 


those  specimens  thai  seemcu  stmuDie  ioj-  nu- 
ttier working  were  taken  back  to  their  vil- 
lages and  homes  to  be  completed  at  their  lei- 
sure. 

When  asked  by  the  reporter  as  to  the  age 
and  race  to  which  these  workmen  belonged, 
Professor  Holmes  said  that  if  the  evidence  is 
not  decidedly  in  favor  of  great  age,  the  nat- 
ural conclusion  is  that  the  race  concerned  is 
the  lted  Indian,  for  he  is  well  known  to  us  as 
an  actual  occupant  of  the  region.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  favors  great  age,  we 
shall  be  warranted  in  advocating  the  exist- 
ence of  a  people  distinct  from  the  Indian  and 
belonging  to  another  and  earlier  stage  of 
culture. 

An  examination  of  the  quarry  shop  refuse 
makes  it  apparent  that  the  period  of  occupa- 
tion was  very  long.  The  accumulations  of 
worked  material  are  of  enormous  extent  and 
remarkable  thickness;  their  great  degree  of 
compactness  is  also  a  notable  feature.  A  fine 
chestnut  fully  a  century  old  stands  upon  the 
surface  of  a  bed  of  refuse  which  is  filled  with 
artificial  remains  to  a  depth  not  even  pene- 
trated by  the  strongest  roots,  but  the  age  of 
a  tree,  or  of  many  generations  of  trees,  will 
not  carry  us  back  beyond  the  age  of  the 
Indian. 

Professor  Holmes  thought  there  was  no 
evidence  to  carry  the  history  of  man  in  this 
place  back  beyond  the  age  of  the  Indian,  and 
a  number  of  things  conspire  to  confine  it  to 
that  period. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a  cultural  kind 
that  points  significantly  to  another  race. 
Mining  and  quarrying  are  well-known  ac- 
complishments of  the  red  man,  and  we  have 
here  on  Rock  creek  and  near  at  hand  soap- 
stone  quarries  that  no  one  would  think  of 
attributing  to  any  other  people. 

Considering  these  facts  Mr.  Holmes  be- 
lieves it  would  be  unwise  to  seek  in  haste  to 
supersede  him  by  any  unidentified  or  un- 
known race. 

This  opinion  of  Professor  Holmes  accords 
with  the  conclusion  recently  expressed  by 
Major  Powell, in  the  Forum, that  the  "Mound 
Builders"  were  none  other  than  the  red 
Indian,  and  that  no  art  remains  on  this  con- 
tinent point  to  the  existence  here  of  any 
more  cultured  or  civilized  race  than  the  red 
man  of  our  recent  history.  At  this  the 
"Mound  builders"  as  a  distinct  people  van- 
ish, as  does  the  claim  that  the  Aztecs  or 
Toltecons  ever  came  further  northward  than 
Yucatan  and  Mexico,  where  their  ruins  are 
found.  Frank  Oab.pene.kr. 
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'ANCIKNT    EGYPT. 
A  WllliON-Hnrro   Audience   lion   the    Highly 
Intel lectual  Fecwtof  h  Lecture  by  n  i>Jm- 

1 1 1 > f ;' « « I « ! s  -' "•-,!  Kngltaliwoninn. 

Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  tho  famous 
Egyptologist,  lectured,  March  11,  before  a 
large  audience  in  Music  Ball.  Tho  ladies  of 
the  Relief  Corps,  under  whose  auspices  she 
came,  certainly  reserved  their  finest  attrac- 
tion for  the  closo  of  their  very  successful 
course.  The  distinguished  lady  was  intro- 
duced by  Rev;  Henry  L.  Jones.  She  carried 
her  left  arm  in  a  sling,  she  having  fallen  and 
broken  her  wrist  a  few  nights  ago  while  at- 
tending a  reception  at,  Columbus,  0.  Miss 
Edwards  is  evidently  timid  about  receptions 
now,  for  she  accepted  the  hospitality  of 
Mr*.  Charles  Parrish's  handsome  home  on 
the  solo  condition  that  there  be  no  reception. 
Miss  Edwards  is  an  Englishwoman  of 
sixty  years  and  her  dark  hair,  which  she 
wears  pompadour,  is  turning  gray.  She  has 
a  highly  intellectual  cast  of  countenance  and 
possesses  an  excellent  voico.  She  has  dis- 
tinguished herself  no  less  in  the  world  of 
art  and  letters  than  in  scientific  explora- 
tions. As  a  novelist  she  has  had  admirers 
the  world  over  and  as  a  studeDt  of  buried 
Egypt  she  has  won  numerous  degrees  from 
colleges  in  England  and  America.  She  be- 
gan a  course  of  100  lectures  in  America  in 
November  last. 

Tho  first  half  of  the  lecture  is  devoted  to 
subject  matter  on  the  literature  and  religion 
of  Egypt,  which  she  reads  from  manuscript 
by  the  aid  of  curiously  protected  candles.  In 
the  second  half  the  hall  is  darkened  and  tlte 
audience  eDjoy  superb  reproductions  of 
Egyptian  tablets  and  writings  as  shown  by 
the  stereopticon.  Egyptian  drawing  was 
certainly  pretty  rank,  from  a  modern  stand- 
point, ana  Miss  Edwards  was  more  frank 
thau  most  enthusiasts— she  made  no  secret 
of  drawing  the  long  bow  in  the  matter  of 
interpretation,  and  she  extracted  a  good  bit 
of  humor  from  its  grotesqueness. 

The  speaker  began  by  showing  that  the 
earliest  nations  had  no  literature.  When 
tho  only  writing  material  was  stone  there 
were  necessarily  few  productions  other  thnn 
inscriptions  and  State  documents.  Litera- 
ture whs  the  fruit  of  leisure.  lr,  was 
only  when  papyrus,  then  parchment 
and  finally  paper  came  into  use  that 
literature  as  a  career  or  recreation 
became  possible — the  former  two  for  Greek 
and  Roman  literature,  paper  for  the  Renais- 
sance. Literature  grows  out  of  peace,  not 
out  of  war.  Egypt  had  no  struggle  for  exist- 


ence at  the  outset  of  its  career.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  bv  nature  and  it  was  not 
until  she,  had  passed  through  13  dynasties 
and  had  been  ruled  by  200  kings  that  she  was 
first  invaded  by  a  foreign  foe.  They  were  a 
pastoral  and  peaceful  people,  content  with 
enjoying  this  world  and  preparing  for  the 
next.  It  was  enough  to  cultivate  the  pater- 
nal acres,  to  meditate  on  morals  and  religion 
and  to  prepare  a  tend)  for  one's  mummy. 
He  loved,  too.  to  record  his  meditations. 

How  early  papyrus  was  used  we  no  not 
know.  But  it  was  used  as  early  as  the  third 
dynasty,  four  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
Tho  oldest  is  in  Paris,  but  we  have  an  in- 
scription on  stone,  200  years  earlier, 
in  the  second  dynasty.  But  stone- 
cut  inscriptions  are  scarcely  litera- 
ture, nor  are  obelisks  and  triumphal 
arches.  Literature  is  what  can  oe  stored  in 
a  library— books,  clay  cylinders  or  papyrus 
rolls.  The  Egyptians  wero  tho  first  to  write 
books.  Their  literature— which  was  of  most 
varied  character — grew,  flourished  and  de- 
cayed. It  embraced  moral  and  educational 
treatises,  state  papers,  geometry,  medicine, 
magic,  heroics,  love  essays,  hymns,  dirges, 
rituals  and  prayers.  Some  of  these  are  as 
old  as  the  great  pyramid,  others  are  as  recent 
as  the  time  when  Egypt  had  fallen  so  low  as 
to  become  a  Roman  province.  Between 
these  two  extremes  was  a  period  of  five 
thousand  years.  We  possess  only  the  scat- 
tered wrecks.  Yet  so  small  a  proportion  ex- 
ceeds in  mere  bulk  all  that  remains  from  the 
literature  of  Greece.  Their  poetry  had  no 
rhyme  or  meter,  but  had  rhythm  and  was 
largely  cadence  and  tho  style  was  most 
capricious,  the  changes  from  dialogue  to  de- 
scription  being  unmarked.  Miss  Edwards 
read  several  translations  of  the  thrilling  epic 
poetry  describing  the  battles  fought  by  ita- 
meses  and  also  recited  a  fragment  in  the 
original  language  of  the  Egyptians,  its  cad- 
ences being  most  peculiar.  The  effort  won 
great  applause. 

Speaking  of  the  scientific  literature  tho 
speaker  said  it.  possessed  no  value  to  us 
moderns.  We  smile  at  their  fanciful  specu- 
lations, though  we  wonder  when  we  see  how 
near  they  come  to  grasping  great  truths 
which  came  as  great  discoveries  to  later 
ages.  They  understood  much  of  astronomy. 
One  inscription  describes  how  tho  earth 
navigates  the  celestial  ocean  as  do  the 
planets,  and  another  mentions  that  the  earth 
revolves. 

Tho  Egyptians,  kings  included,  made  a 
profound  study  of  medicine,  and  th^re  are 
five  medical  papyri  extant,  ono  comprising 
110  pages,  ami  dating  hack  to  1500  B.  C. 
Doctors  dared  not  be  original.  They  must, 
follow  the  beaten  path.  To  experiment  and 
to  lose  the  patient,  meant  death  penalty  for 
the  doctor.  Their  materia  medica  com- 
prised the  most  revolting  ingredients,  and 
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though  medicine  to-day  is  bad  enough,  we 

ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  wo 
moderns  escaped  the  doctors  of  Memphis 
and  Thebes. 

Miss  Edwards  said  that  some  ol  Esop's 
fables  and  such  fairy  tales  as  Cinderella, 
Rinbad,  the  Sailor,  and  Ali  Babi  and  the 
Forty  Thieves,  wore  all  anticipated  in  the 
literature  of  Egypt.  She  gave  a  stanza  of  a 
paraphrase  of  a  threshing  chant,  1650  B.  C: 

llio  alone:,  oxon,  faster  and  faster; 
The  straw  for  yourselves,  tho  grain 
for  your  master. 

As  to  tho  religion  of  Egypt,  it  was  so  com- 
plicated as  to  be  imperfectly  understood. 
Every  now  toruh  opened  reveals  something 
which  adds  to  the  complexity  and  overturns 
previous  accepted  conclusions.  There  was 
not  one  religion  but  a  whole  family  of  reli- 
gions. It  springs  from  most  ancient 
stock  and  ramifies  in  all  directions. 
It  included  monotheism,  polytheism, 
pantheism.  But  these  were  not  revolu- 
tionary, one  succeeding  the  other— the 
Egyptian  somehow  contrived  to  believe 
them  all.  Tho  speaker  did  not  believe  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Brugsch  and  other  learned 
Egyptologists  that  the  religion  was  homo- 
geneous, and  that  it  represented  only  vary- 
ing aspects  of  one  fundamental  truth.  She 
believed  that  the  people  of  Egypt  were  like 
our  American  Indians— divided  into  tribes 
or  clans.  As  one  of  our  aboriginal  tribes  had 
a  bear  for  its  totem,  another  a  won,  another 
a  fox,  and  so  on,  so  one  clan  of  Egypt  had  a 
crocodile,  another  a  vulture,  another  a  jack- 
al, another  a  bull,  and  so  on.  There  must 
have  been  long  ages  of  preparation  because 
a*;-  the  date  of  our  oldest  inscription  the 
Egyptians  had  an  alphabet,  and  a  complete 
grammar. 

Did  they  ever  rise  to  the  worship  of  one 
God?  Yes,  but  not  monotheism  pure  and 
simple  like  ours.  It  was  based  on  tho 
polytheism  of  earlier  ages.  There  was  unity 
and  universality  for  each  local  deity,  but 
they  never  agreed  to  abolish  their  pantheon 
in  favor  of  one  deity.  But  they  were  the 
first  people  in  history  to  teach  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  Man  was  a  microcosm 
— made  up  of  body,  soul,  spirit,  name, 
shadow  and  kah,  which  the  lecturer  sug- 
gested stood  for  physical  life.  A  reunion  of 
ali  these  parts  was  an  essential  in  the  life  to 
come.  Hence  the  care  of  preserving  the 
body  as  a  mummy. 

With  them  none  need  hope  for  a  happy 
hereafter  unless  he  ted  a  pure  and  holy  life. 
He  must  have  clean  hands,  a  clean  heart 
and  a  right  conscieneo  if  ho  hoped  to  stand 
before  Osiris.  The  Egyptians  had  many 
childish  fancies,  but  in  the  matter  of  such 
cardinal  virtues  as  truth,  justice  and  purity 
they  would  not  have  much  to  learn  from 
us  of  the  19th  century. 


Honor  to  Whom  Honor  la  Due. 
[Communicated.] 
Th0, worthy  descendants  of  our  Connecti- 

cut  ancestors  here  in  Wyoming  ou<.-ht  to  feel 
complimented  when  they  see  that  persons 
who  have  no  claim  to  this  proud  distinction, 
(or  rather  some  not  overwell  informed  news- 
papor  man  is  claiming  it  for  them)  that  they 
are  desceudod  from  that  hardy  and  adven- 
turous stock.  The  following  from  tho  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  as  to  tho  genealogy  of  the  Serantons 
is  a  case  in  point.  In  speaking  of  Miss 
Scranton  the  correspondent  says: 

"Her  father  belongs  to  the  celebrated 
Serantons  of  Connecticut,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  in  that  section  of 
Pennsylvania  embraced  within  the  re- 
gion claimed  by  the  province  of 
Connecticut  under  her  original  charter, 
and  on  a  tract  of  land  which  to-day  is  the 
site  of  that  populous  industrial  center  which 
bears  the  family  name  of  the  Serantons." 

All  this  is  very  pretty  and  would  be  import- 
ant if  true.  Not  that  it  is  an  intentional  de- 
sire to  deprive  the  honorable  family  of 
Scranton  from  sharing  some  of  the  glory  of 
our  pioneer  Connecticut  families,  but  such 
not  being  the  fact,  the  facts  are  mentioned 
merely  to  show  that  the  descendants  of  the 
early  settlers  should  have  a  pride  of 
birth  of  some  value,  when  they  find  others 
whose  ancestors  had  no  part  in  our  cany 
trials  and  hardships  of  pioneer  life  appro- 
priating to  themselves  some  of  the  distinc- 
tion to  which  they  are  not  justly  entitled.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken  the  name  does  not  ap- 
pear among  the  early  settlers  of  Wyoming. 
The  land  spoken  of  as  being  the  patrimony 
of  that  family  was  originally  the  property  of 
tho  Slocums,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Ebenezer.  the 
pioneer  in  that  portion  of  the  Lackawanna 
Valley,  being  a  brother  of  Frances  Slocum, 
the  ''Lost  Sister  of  Wyoming."  The  Seran- 
tons never  saw  the  Lackawanna  Valley  until 
some  time  along  in  the  forties. 

Two  Old  1  itiHts. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Abbott,  widow  of  John 
Abbott,  who  resides  in  this  city,  celebrated 
her  93d  birthday  on  February  T.  Her  mind 
is  still  clear  and  active.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  Cornelius  Courtright  and  was  bom  in 
Plains.  She  is  perhaps  the  oldest  person  in 
Wilkes-Barre  who  was  born  in  Wvomiug 
Valley. 

Mrs.  Mary  Searl,  of  Plains  will,  if  she 
lives,  soon  reach  her  90th  birthday.  She  has 
been  quite  weak  for  some  months.—  Wilkes- 
Barre  Telephone. 
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OUR     COAL    INDUHTItY. 

Valuable  (iud  IntercMtlnj;  1  n format  Ion 
<•' inhered  by  Win©  Inspector  William*, 
fShuwitiK  the  Com  punitive  Production. 

In  the  tables  below  will  bo  found  the  fig- 
ures of  work  in  the  Wyoming  coal  fields  of 
the  Third  Inspection  District  for  the  year 
1889.  They  have  just  been  compiled  by  Mine 
Inspector  Williams  for  incorporation  into 
his  annual  report,  which  will  bo  printed 
towards  the  close  of  this  year.  The  dis- 
crepancy in  the  production  of  coal  for  18SS 
and  1889  is  shown  to  be  over  a  million  tons 
less  in  the  latter  year  than  in  the  former. 
The  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  in  1888 
was  8,384.493  and  in  1889,  7,330,323;  the 
production  of  all  of  the  companies  sharing 
in  the  decrease.  The  number  of  persons 
seriously  injured  in  1888  was  350  and  in  1889 
214,  and  number  of  persons  killed  in  1888 
was  83  and  in  1889  it  was  07.  In  1888  the 
number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  life 
lost  was  104,032  and  in  1SS9,  109,405  tons 
were  mined  for  each  life  lost. 

LEHIGH    &   W1LKES-BARRF. 

Tons  of  Tons  of 

Coal  Coal  Days 

Mined.  Shipped.  Worked 

Diamond 7. 273  6,109  15.17 

Hollenback 133,214  117,343  128.65 

Empire 238,515  23t;.O>",0  166.05 

Stanton 214,745  204.489  159.C5 

South  Wilkes-Barre     19,782  19,782  No  b'ker 

Jersey 107,506  102,174  149.50 

Sugar  Notch 144,469  142.411  104.30 

Wanamie 120,789  125.060  170.30 

Lance 189,990  18S.863  172.50 

Nottingham -183,040  470.070  177.75 

Reynolds 142.142  142,142  177.00 

Totals 1,808.171         1,701,110        1G4.60 

DELAWARE   &    HUDSON. 

Baltimore 90.O14  90,014  199.75 

Baltimore  Tunnel..  J35.5«8  133,603  226.50 

Conyngbam 121,948  118,389  229.50 

Boston 142,954  137.851  159.50 

Shafc   No.  2 63,*19  03,819  120.50 

Shaft   No.  3 178.S01    -       177,207  198.50 

Shaft    No.  4 163,202  l'"3.182  224.25 

Shaft  No.  5 157,873  154,074  182.35 

Totals 1,060,182        1,04*.804    .    192  52 

SUSQUEHANNA   COAL  CO. 

Breaker  No.  1 200.350  239.80 

Breaker  No.  2 440.559  239.00 

Grand  Tunnel 71.999  1.597.579       159.40 

Breaker  No.  5. 514.439  235.25 

Breaker  No.  G 385.492  '             214.10 

Totals 1,018,847         1,597,579        217.51 

KINGSTON  COAL  CO. 

No.  1  Shaft 183,248  173,093  182.25 

No.  2  Shaft 293.402  293.402  lKJ.es 

No.  4  Shaft 90.100  90,100  150.50 

Gay  lord 258.861  250,724  172.50 

Totals 831,733  820,041        172.22 


DELAWARE,    LACKAWANNA   k.    WESTERN. 

Woodward 95,184  74,703        135.90 

Avondalo 121,885  115,489        133.20 

Totals 217,070  190,253         131.55 

LEHIGH   VALLEY. 

Franklin I0o,co3  80,n7i       190.50 

Dorranco 110,198  101.784        231.90 

Totals 210,801  181,855         211.20 

BED  ASH   COAL  CO. 

Red  Ash,  No.  1 139,378  139,378        178.15 

lied  Ash,  No.  2 104,170  161.253        175.00 

Totals 303,548  300,031  170.57 

MISCELLANEOUS  COAL  COMPANIES. 

Aldon 203,052  255,084  224.50 

Dodson 145,170  130,122  192.45 

Hillman    Vein 04,300  40,778  146.20 

Maffet  154,571  153,890  210.80 

Parrish 281,084  277,589     '  202.C0 

West   End 204,866  187,713  271,15 

Newport  or  East  End..  67,041  04,149  212. <0 

Warrior  Bun 98,917  83,247  190.20 

Totals 1,279,767     1,198,575        200.98 

Grand  totals....— 7,330,123    7,094,857      *1S4.52 
The  following  table  shows  total  number  of 
persons    employed,    as    also  the   number  of 
fatal  and  non -fatal  accidents: 

No.  per-  No.  fatal  No  non- 
sons  cm-     acci-     fatal  ae- 
ployed.      dents,    ci  dents 

L.    &  W.-B  Coal  Co 5.3S3  10  01 

D,  &  H.  Canal  Co 2,001  5  15 

Susquehanna  Goal  Co...  4,348  21  62 

Kingston  Coal  Co 1,873  13  19 

D.  L.  .V:  W.  R.  R.  Co 744  7 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co...     654  12 

Red  Ash  Coal  Co  ...      724  1  0 

Miscellaneous  Coal  Cos..  3,305  11  42 

Grand  totals  19.752  07  214 

N.  B.— In  the  total  production  of  the  Lehigh  £ 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  38,280.85  tons  of  culm  and 
27,454  tons  of  buckwheat  coal  are  included.  In 
the  shipments  of  the  same  company  34,285.40 
tons  of  culm  and  30,949.95  tons  of  buckwheat 
coal  are  included. 
•Average. 

1  liroe-Quarters  of  n  Century  Old. 

W.  L.  Mill  ham  hands  the  Record  an  old 
check  reading  as  follows: 

July  31st,  1815. 
Office  of  Discount  and  Deposit  at  Wilkes- 
Barre. 
Pay  to  S.  H.  Orwell  or  Bearer 
Ten  Dollars. 
10  Dols.        Cents.         Ef.enezer  Bowman. 

—The  Plaindeater,  of  Bath,  N.  Y.,  prints 
an  interesting  Historical  Column  each  week. 
Just  now  it  is  writing  up  the  pioneers  of 
Steuben  Couniy.  The  issue  for  January  4, 
1890,  describes  Capt.  Silas  Wheeler  and  his 
experience  with  Arnold's  expedition  to  Ca- 
nada. 
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THE  HISTORICAIj  SOCIETY. 

Annual  Meeting— Elect  Ion  of  Officers— Val- 
uable Contribution*)  (roiu  Elhrurln*  of 
llec.eawod  Veterans— Ten  Member*  l>Ieil  in 

When  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Goo- 
logical  Society  held  its  annual  mooting  Fob. 
11,  two  faces  always  present  on  previous 
years — those  of  Judge  Dana  and  Dr.  Ingham 
—were  missing.  Both  had  died  since  the  last 
annual  meeting.  The  mooting  was  held  at 
11  a.  m.  in  the  office  of  Sheldon  Reynolds. 
Wm.  P.  Miner  was  made  chairman.  Among 
those  present  were  A..  T.  Mc'CIintock,  S.  L. 
Brown,  G.  B.  Kulp,  T.  R.  Hillard,  C.  A. 
Miner,  G.  R.  Bedford,  S.  Reynolds,  H.  H. 
Harvey.  Mrs.  McCartnev,  and  Col.  Reynolds. 

George  B.  Kulp  announced  the  death  oi  10 
members  during  1889: 
Hervey  S.  Rutter,         Edmund  L.  Dana, 
Simon  Cameron,  Dr.  Joshua  L.  Miner, 

Edward  P.  Darling,      Leo  Lesquereux, 
Wm.  M.  Darlington,    Charles  A  Ashburner, 
Wm.  McK.  Piatt,  Dr.  C.  F.  Ingham. 

A.  H.  McClintock,  treasurer,  reported  the 
net  receipts  at  SI, 857,  and  the  expenditures, 
$1,929.  The  leceipts  included  $440  dues,  and 
$1,200  from  the  following  life  memberships: 
Sheldon  Reynolds.  S.  L.  Brown,  J.  W.  Hol- 
lenback,  C.  D.  Foster,  L.  D.  Shoemaker, 
Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Emily  L.  Wright,  J.  Ridg- 
way  Wright,  estate  of  H.  H.  Derr,  A.  F.  Derr, 
John  Reichard,  Augusta  McClintock. 

Tiie  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

President,  A.  T.  McClintock,  LL.  D. 

Vice  presidents,  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones,  Hon.  E. 
B.  Coxe,  Capt.  Calvin  Parsons,  Hon.  L.  D. 
Shoemaker. 

Trustees,  Hon.  C.  A.  Miner,  Edward  Wel- 
les, S.  L.  Brown,  Dr.  L.  H.  Taylor,  H.  H. 
Harvey. 

Treasurer,  A.  H.  McClintock. 

Recording  secretary,  S.  C.  Struthers. 

Corresponding  secretary,  Sheldon  Rey- 
nolds. 

Librarian,  Hon.  J.  R  Wright. 

Assistant  librarian,  F.  C.  Johnson. 

Historiographer,  George  B.  Kulp. 

Meteorologist,  Rev.  F.  B.  Hodge,  D.  D. 

Curators: 
Mineralogy  and  conchology,  I.  A.  Stearns. 
Paleontology,  R.  D.  Lacoe. 
Archeology,  Sheldon  Reynolds. 
Numismatics,  Rev.  H.  E.  Hayden. 

Acknowledgment  was  made  of  contribu- 
tions for  the  year.  Over  800  books,  pam- 
phlets, etc.,  were  received  from  the  estate  of 
Col.  A.  H.  Bowman,  including  these: 

Art  of  war  in  Europe;  military  commis- 
sion to  Europe;  U.  S.  naval  astronomical  ex- 


pedition; explorations  and  surveys  ior  R.  R. 
route  from  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  flnanco  reports;  military  tactics  and 
ordnance  manuals;  military  laws  and  army 
regulations;  coast  survey;  miscellaneous 
military  publications;  cyclopaedias,  etc.;  *m- 
gineering  aud  fortifications;  scientific;  fic- 
tion; poetry;  25  gold,  silver  and  copper 
coins;  a  large  collection  of  minerals,  shells, 
fossils,  petrifactions  and  curios,  photo- 
graphs, etc. 

From  estate  of  iho  late  E.  L.  Dana:  Penn- 
sylvania State  Reports,  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Reports,  magazines  and  periodicals, 
files  of  Videtie,  Wilkks-Bakkk  Record, 
Luzerne  Legal  Register,  ScrantonLaw  Tours, 
pamphlets,  Indian  relics,  minerals,  manu- 
scripts of  Mexican  and  Civil  War,  Regi- 
mental marker  of  143d  P.  V.,  Regimental 
Descriptive  Book,  Mod  P.  V. 

Miscellaneous  Donations — Bound  volume©, 
125;  pamphlets,  92,  files  of  Wilkes-Barre 
Record,  Wilkes-Barre  Leader,  Wilkes-Barre 
Telephone,  Wtlkes-Bart  e  News-Dealer,  Lu- 
zerne County  Express,  iJemocratischer  Wcech- 
ter,  Bamstag  Abend,  Patent  Office  Gazette, 
American  Antiquarian,  Pennsylvania  Maga- 
zine, Historical  Record,  Old  New  York,  07  net 
sinkers  rrom  W.  C.  Shepherd,  1  painting,' 
"The  Last  Scalp,"  C.  B   Snyder. 

Almost  n  Century  Old. 

The  many  acquaintances  of  J.  O.  Rezeau 
and  H.  G.  Rezeau,  of  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  in  this 
city,  will  read  the  following  from  the  home 
paper  with  interest: 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  of  January 
12,  1S90,  contains  a  long  account  of  the  cele- 
bration of  Mrs.  Lydia  Rezeau's  ninety- 
eighth  birthday,  which  occurred  in  that  city 
on  that  date.  She  is  the  mother  of  our 
worthy  townsman,  Joseph  O.  Rezeau,  and 
retains  her  mental  faculties  and  strength  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  She  was  the  mother 
of  ton  children,  four  of  whom  are  still  liv- 
ing, viz:  three  daughters  and  one  son.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Oakden,  and  she  married 
Mr.  Rezeau  seventy-six  years  ago.  Her  hus- 
band carried  on  a  hard  warn  and  copper- 
smithing  business  in  New  York.  Ho  marie 
the  boiler  for  the  Fulton,  the  tirst  steamship 
that  ever  went  up  the  Hudson.  He  forged 
the  copper  bell,  the  first  hung  in  Tammany 
Hall,  and  also  constructed  the  first  so. la 
water  fountain  over  mado  in  the  great  me- 
tropolis. 

Substantial  Memorial  to  n  Brother. 

Col.  Charles  Dorrance  commemorated  his 
8.r)th  birthday  by  a  contribution  of  five 
thousand  dollars  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Wilkes-Barre,  of  which  his 
brother,  the  bite  Rev.  John  Dorrance,  D.  D., 
was  the  honored  pastor  for  upwards  of 
twenty-eight  years. 
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ghipnienls  from  the  Wyoming  ftllnesfor  the 
Government  Forgo  ut.  Carlisle — A  Question 
mid  IIh  Answer. 

Isaac  Craig,  the  woll-known  antiquary,  of 
Allegheny  City,  addresses  the  appended  note 
to  the  Notes  and  Queries  Column  of  the  Har- 
risburg  Telegraph: 

In  an  interesting  little  work  on  "Coal  and 
Coal  Mines,"  by  Homer  Greene,  Esq.,  of 
Honosdale,  I  found  the  following  statement 
on  pp.  46  and  47: 

"In  1776  tho  proprietary  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania had  an  armory  at  Carli.-ski.in  that  State, 
in  which  they  wore  manufacturing  fire  arms  to 
bo  used  by  the  Continental  troops  in  the  war 
with  Great  Britain;  and  the  first  coal  ever  sent 
out  from  the  Wyoming  Valley  was  shipped  by 
them  to  Carlisle  during  that  year  and  the  suc- 
ceeding years  of  tho  war  for  use  in  their  ar- 
mory." 

As  1  could  not  recollect  any  mention  of  an 
armory  at  Carlisle,  and  failing  to  find  any 
note  of  it,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Greene,  and  he 
writes  that  he  found  the  fact  in  Pearce's  An- 
nals of  Luzerne  Count;/,  p.  366,  and  in  Hoi- 
dister's  History  of  the  Lackawanna  Valley,  p. 
335.  But  Wright,  in  his  Historical-  Sketches 
of  Plymouth,,  in  the  chapter  on  the  coal 
trade,  etc.,  agrees  with  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted story  that  the  first  cargo  of  anthra- 
cite ever  offered  for  sale  was  by  Abijah 
Smith,  in  the  fall  of  1807.  I  am  much  in- 
terested in  both  the  armory  at  Carlisle  and 
the  coal  shipment  stories,  and  hope  you  may 
bo  able  to  give  some  light  on  the  matter. 

[Dr.  W.  H.  Egle  replies  as  follows:  The 
authorities  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  are 
somewhat  out  of  the  way.  On  tho  35th  of 
November,  1780,  tho  Congress  "Resolved, 
That  all  the  artificers  in  the  department  of 
military  stores  in  Pennsylvania  be  removed 
to  Carlisle,  and  that  in  future  only  an  issu- 
ing store  and  an  elaboratory  for  fixing  am- 
munition be  kept  in  Philadelphia."  Imme- 
diately thereafter  Col.  Blaine  was  directed  to 
prepare  stores,  etc.,  for  the  troops,  and  dar- 
ing tho  month  of  December,  1780,' nearly  all 
tho  artificers  were  sent  to  Carlisle. 
The  barracks  erected  by  the  Hessian 
prisoners  confined  at  Carlisle,  now  the 
site  of  the  present  Indian  training 
school,  were  occupied  by  these  men,  and 
over  whom  Captain  Worsley  Ernes,  a  skilled 
artificer,  was  placed  in  command,  The  loca- 
tion is  named  in  private  letters  of  the  period 
as  Washington  Borough  and  Washington- 
ville?  There  is  no  doubt  t hot  coal  from 
Wyoming  was  there  used  in  tho  casting  of 
cannon,  as  it  could  have  been  more  readily 
brought  down  the  river  Susquehanna  in  bat- 
teaux,  titan  the  hauling  of  sea  coal  from 
Philadelphia  for  that  purpose.  It  is  well 
known  that  provisions  were  taken  up  the 
Susquehanna,  and  as  coal  was  then  known 


and  probably  mined,  the  batteaux  in  return- 
ing evidently  conveyed  the  same  to  Kelso's 
furry,  opposite  Harrisburg.] 

I  in  11.  Baldwin  Dead. 

The  following  extract  is  from  an  article  on 
"Arizona's  Development"  in  tho  San  Dicg^, 
Gal.,  Golden  Era  for  May,  188'J: 

"In  concluding  it  is  oidy  fair  to  mention  that 
in  his  efforts  to  make  itoe  hospital  a  model  one, 
Dr.  Willis  is  ably  seconded  by  Ira  II.  Kaldwiu,  an 
old  Union  soldier,  who  holds  tho  position  of 
steward.  Tho  latter  is  the  hero  of  many  battles, 
many  hair-breadth  escapes,  wounds,  imprison- 
ments and  deprivations  in  our  country's  defense, 
and  besides  being  personally  qualified  for  his 
present  position,  ii  is  eminently  fitting  that  such 
posts  of  duty  and  responsibility  be  given  to  such 
men." 

A  telegram  from  Tombstone,  Arizona,  an- 
nounces that  Ira  11.  Baldwin  died  thore  Sun- 
day, Feb.  2. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  born  December  3,  1843, 
at  Huntsvillo,  this  county.  He  was  a  son  of 
the  late  Maj.  Abed  Baldwin  and  a  brother  of 
C.  J.  Baldwin,  of  Norwalk.  Ohio,  and  of  G. 
L.  Baldwin,  of  Shiekshinny,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  the  only  living  relative  of  the 
name,  of  a  once  numerous  family,  now 
living  in  Pennsylvenia.  The  breaking  out 
of  the  war  found  Ira  in  Ohio,  where  he 
joined  an  infantry  regiment  and  hastened  to 
the  front.  While  his  brother  Lewis,  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Beserves  was  driving  the 
Rebels  from  the  crest  of  South  Mountain 
and  from  the  plains  of  Antietam  Ira  was  a 
paroled  prisoner  in  the  rear  of  Lee's 
army,  having  remained  with  his  regiment 
ten  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  enlist- 
ment to  help  drive  back  the  Rebel  horde 
from  the  borders  of  his  native  State,  only  to 
be  ignobly  surrendered  almost  without  a 
struggle,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  by  Gen.  Miles, 
whose  name  he  ever  after  held  in  execra- 
tion, and  always  insisted  it  was  his  own 
indignant  soldiers  who  shot  Miles — for  it  is 
true  he  was  killed  a  few  minutes  after  ho  had 
capitulated.' 

Tho  enemy  hold  moro  prisoners  than  we, 
henco  the  government  would  not  exchange 
paroled  prisoners  whose  enlitdments  had 
expired,  so  Ira  hastened  to  Kansas,  joined 
tho  militia  and  helped  to  drive  Quantrell  in- 
to Indian  Territory  alter  he  had  sacked  Law- 
rence. After  the  muster  out  ho  went  to  Old 
Mexico,  and  later  to  Vancouver's  Island, 
and  finally  settled  in  Tombstone,  where 
Sunday  ended  a  life  fittingly  portrayed  in  tho 
extract  from  the  magazine  above  quoted. 

Burnsid->'s  Post,  37,  Department  of  Ari- 
zona, in  which  he  wasO.  D.,bore  his  remains 
to  their  last  rendezvous  with  all  tho  honors 
due  a  dead  patriot. 

Rest  in  peace,  patriot,  friend  and  brother. 
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Denth  of  Geor«P  U.  Voorht*. 
[Daily  Record,  March  12.] 

For  several  weeks  the  death  of  George  lh 
Voorhis  has  been  expected,  since  paralysis 
of  the  brain  was  threatened,  and  many  times 
the  anxious  members  of  the  family  have  ap- 
proached the  bedside  expeetiug  to  see 
his  eyes  close  in  death.  Tuesday  night  at8:15 
he  passed  to  death  from  the  semi-conscious 
condition  in  which  he  lay  for  pome  tirfie. 
Severe,  but  not  uulooked  for,  is  the  blow  to 
the  family,  for  he  was  one  of  the  kindest  of 
husbands*  and  a  most  considerate  father. 

Mr.  Voorhis  had  been  in  the  furniture  and 
undertaking  business  in  Wilkes-Bftrre  21 
years,  and  was  noted  for  his  sterling  traits 
of  character.  He  was  untiring  in  business 
and  of  the  strictest  integrity.  During 
his  business  career  he  has  been  in 
partnership  with  Charles  F.  Murray — first 
as  Voorhis  &  Page,  then  as  Voorhis,  Page  A 
Co.,  and  finally  when  Mr.  Page  retired  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  Williamsport 
Furniture  Co.,  as  Voorhis  &  Murray. 

He  was  62  years  old  in  October  last.  Ho 
was  born  in  Bradford  County,  and  came  to 
Wilkes-Barre  in  1869.  His  three  children  are 
Mrs.  W.  PI.  Nicholas  and  Burton  Voorhis,  of 
this  city,  and  Clayton  Voorhis,  of  Gladstone, 
Mich. 

The  following  brothers  and  sisters  survive: 
Charles  Voorhis,  Cassopolis,  Mich.:  Mrs. 
Samuel  Harkness  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  Harkness, 
Springfield,  Pa.;  Wm.  E.  Voorhis,  Smith- 
field,  Pa.;  Harrison  Voorhis,  Athens,  Pa. 


Death  of  lliovRQ  B.  Wood. 

George  B.  Wood,  a  well  known  resident  of 
this  city,  died  at  his  home  on  South  Main 
Street  Monday  afternoon  of  paralysis  of  the 
brain,  aged  42  years.  He  had  be^-n  sick  for 
the  past  four  years,  but  at  times  was  able  to 
be  out  and  enjoy  a  walk.  For  three  weeks 
he  suffered  very  much  and  was  confined  to 
his  bed,  a  helpless  invalid.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  daughter,  Mabel,  aged  five  years,  to 
mourn  his  loss.  He  was  a  son  of  "the  late 
John  B.  Wood  and  a  brother  of  John  G. 
Wood,  of  Franklin  Street.  During  his  life- 
time he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  largo 
number  of  people,  especially  in  his  place  of 
residence.  He  possessed  a  kind  disposition 
and  a  charitable  nature  and  was  well  liked 
by  all.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  building 
in  which  the  Boston  Stores  are  located. 

The  room  in  which  reposed  the  remains 
was  filled  on  Wednesday  afternoon  with 
sorrowful  friends  and  members  of  the 
family.  The  remembrance  of  Mr.  "Wood's 
more  generous  traits  of  character  touched 
the  hearts  of  many  of  those  present.  The 
services  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Phillips  and 
Rev.  A.  Griffin,  and  their  last  words  spoken 
before  the  casket  was  sealed  were  of  the  les- 
sons of  death  and  of  the  lives  of  the  living, 


solemn  yel  hopeful.  The  pall  bearers  wore 
.L.J.  Fogol,  W.J.  Smith,  Charles  Price,  J. 
F.  Wilson,  James  Hitchler  and  Mr.  Hanover. 

Died  on  Her  Birthday. 

Mrs.  Genet  Rubin,  wife  of  Rev.  H.  Rubin, 
died  at  b  p.  m.  Feb.  3.  She  reached  the 
age  of  59  years  on  Monday.  Mr.  Rubin  was 
twice  married,  his  former  wife  dying  about 
twenty  years  ago.  The  deceased  was  well 
known  and  had  many  warm  friends. 

She  came  to  this  country  from  Giebelstadt, 
Bavaria,  thirty  years  ago.  She  leaves  no 
children  of  her  own.  She  was  the  sister  of 
Mrs.  D.  Lowenburg,  of  Bloomsburg;  Mrs. 
Simon  Feldman,  of  Pittston,  and  Lazarus 
ail  David  Cohen,  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Rubin 
was  of  gentle  disposition  and  a  loving  wife. 
Her  loss  will  fall  heavily  upon  her  husband 
and  step  children.  The  latter  ^>he  loved  as 
kindly  as  though  they   were  her  own. 

This  is  Mr.  Rubin's  second  affliction  with- 
in a  month.  Only  a  few  days  ago  he  ai  tend- 
ed the  funeral  of  his  brother,'  who  was  a 
Jewish  Rabbi  in  New  York. 

Heath   of  J^teiilien    Ilartmnn. 

Mr.  Stephen  Hart  man  die  i  at  his  resi- 
dence, in  Union,  on  Feb.  1,  after  an  illness 
of  several  years.  The  deceased  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  some  time  ago  and  from  that 
time  until  his  death  was  an  invalid.  Mr. 
Hartman  was  in  his  74th  year  and  was  born 
in  Union  township,  where  he  reared  a  large 
family.  In  the  affairs  of  his  locality  he 
always  manifested  a  great  interest  and' was 
ever  honored  among  his  neighbors  as  an  up- 
right man  and  a  patriotic  citizen.  Mr. 
Hartman  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  M.  L. 
T.  Hartman,  the  historian  of  Huntington 
Valley,  Edward  S.  and  Luther  T.  Hartman, 
of  this  place,  Arthur  S.  Hartman,  of  Peek- 
ville,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Whooler,  Mrs.  Charles 
Gregory,  Mrs.  Wolf  and  Mrs.  Belles,  all  of 
Un  ion. — ShicksJi  inn  y  Echo. 


A  Former  VViikes-Hnrre  Lndy  Deud. 

[Daily  Record,  Feb.  14.] 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Muller  died  at  her  home  in 
New  York  City,  Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  1 13, 
1890.  She  was  a  sister  of  L.  and  P.  11  Myers, 
and  was  aged  60  years.  Mrs.  Muller  was  a 
native  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  lived  here  for 
several  years  alter  she  was  married.  Her 
husband  died  several  years  ago.  She  is 
survived  by  one  child,  a  son,  Augustus. 
Funeral  Saturday  in  New  York,  from  her 
residence,  400  Fast  15th  Street.  Mrs.  Muller 
had  been  ill  with  pneumonia,  but  was  sup- 
posed  to  be  recovering.  It  is  only  a  few  days 
ago  that  Mrs.  Muller  renewed  her  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Weekly  Record  and  wrote  to  the 
publishers  that  she  was  nearly  recovered. 
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Death  of  a  Wyoming  Valley  Doctor. 

Dr.  John  A.  Hann,  who  died  i ji  Scranton 
Fob.  17,  1S90,  was  one  of  tho  oldest  physi- 
cians in  Lackawanna,  having  boeh  actively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  moro 
than  forty  years. 

He  was  born  in  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey, 
in  1818,  where  he  spent  the  early  years  of  his 
life  lie  was  educated  at  Hackettstown 
Academy.  He  married  Bliss  Frances  Lewis, 
of  Stanhope,  N.  J.,  who  survives  him,  in 
1839. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  came  to 
Pennsylvania  and  engaged  in  teaching  at 
Pittston  and  Kingston,  at  the  same  time 
studying  medicine  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Minor,  of  Wilkes-Barre.  He  graduated 
from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  and  after- 
ward took  a  post  graduate  course  in  the  col- 
lege. 

He  settled  first  in  Wyoming  and  from  there 
went  to  Pitteton.  He  was  very  successful  as 
a  physician,  winning  a  high  reputation  and 
securing  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  al- 
most, immediately.  His  field  of  practice  ex- 
tended from  Lackawanna  to  Wiikes-Barre. 
Ho  was  compelled  to  give  up  practice  here  on 
account  of  failing  health  and  went  West. 
In  18SS  he  retired  from  practice  and  removed 
to  Scranton,  where  be  lived  until  his  death. 
Ho  leaves  a  widow  and  three  children,  John 
L.  Hann,  of  Taylorvilie;  Mary  L.  Hann  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Maclay,  wire  of  Wendell 
Maclay,  Esq  ,  of  Scranton.— Republican. 

Death  of  Mrs.  imclnrfu  Patterson. 

[Communicated.] 
Mrs.  Lncinda,  wife  of  James  Patterson, 
died  at  her  home  in  Trucksville,  Feb.  5,  in 
ttie,  70th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  sorely 
afflicted  for  many  months,  but  bore  her  suf- 
ferings uncomplainingly  and  patiently.  She 
was  a  kind  and  devoted  wife,  bearing  well 
her  part  of  life's  duties,  and  an  affectionate 
and  loving  mother.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  when 
able  it  was  her  pleasure  to  attend  services  in 
God's  house.  She  leaves  a  husband  and  four 
children,  Mrs.  Olive  A.,  wife  of  W.P.  Kirken- 
dall,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  late  Dr. 
Lewis,  Jr.,  Wm.  H.  Patterson,  a  merchant  at 
Wyoming,  and  Clara  Patterson,  all  of  whom 
spared  no  pains  to  cheer  their  mother's  heart 
and  administer  to  her  wants  in  her  last  days. 
Mrs.  Patterson  is  much  missed  in  the  com- 
munity, church  and  at  home. 

The  T.nw  Ha*  Relaxed  Since  Then, 

S.  S.  Weller  has  a  piece  of  Continental  cur- 
rency that  has  been  in  his  family  possession 
for  a  century.  It  is  an  18  pence  bill,  dated 
March 25, 1776,  and  "printed  at  Burlington, 
in  New  Jersey."  Tlw,  arms  of  George  Third 
are  printed  in  red  ink  and  on  the  back  is  the 
legend,  "To  counterfeit  is  death." 


The  Connecticut   Intruder*. 

[From  the  following  letter  in  the  Harris- 
Burg  TeiegrapJi,  for  which  Dr.  Egle  is  in- 
debted to  Henry  L.  Harris,  P  would  seem 
that  the  "Philadelphia  Land  Owners"  in  tho 
Wyoming  Valloy  thought  more  of  their  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  the  Connecticut  settlers 
tluui  they  did  of  the  preparations  for  tho  do- 
fenso  of  their  liberties  against  tho  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  British  Government.  The 
paper  is  a  vaulable  one,  inasmuch  it  gives  a 
small  insight  into  the  actions  of  the  men  who 
were  prominent  actors  in  opposition  to  tho 
Connecticut  settlement.] 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  13,  1775. 
Gents:  As  a  large  numbor  of  the  free- 
holders of  your  county  have  chosen  us  a 
committee  to  devise  tho  most  effectual  means 
for  strengthening  your  hands  in  the  defence 
of  the  county  against  the  hostile  invasions 
of  the  Connecticut  intruders,  and  as  we  have 
collected  a  considerable  sura  of  money  for 
that  purpose,  and  obtained  an  order  for  some 
powder  and  lead,  we  desire  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  meet  Col.  Francis  and  Mr.  Lukens, 
two  of  our  committee,  at  Harris'  Ferry,  on 
Saturday,  the  21st  of  this  month,  at  which 
time  and  place  they  will  acquaint  you  fully 
with  the  application  we  wish  to  bo  made  of 
the  contributions,  &c,  and  take  your  advice 
therein  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
county,  supporting  the  laws  and  defending 
private  property.  As  Messrs.  Francis  and 
Lukens  take  this  journey  onpurposo  to  meet 
you,  we  pray  you  will  not  disappoint  them 
or  us.     We  are 

Your  most  bumble  servants, 

Joseph  Shippen,  Jr., 
James  Irvine, 
Turrutt  Francis, 
W.  Sitgreaves, 
Thos.  West, 
William  Smith, 
Jno.  Ltjkens, 
Sam'l  Meredith, 
John  Cox. 
To    William    Plunket,    William    Maclay, 
Samuel  Hunter,  Robert  Moodie  and  Michael 
Troy   Esquires,  Northumberland  County. 


—"The  Early  Settlement  of  the  Juniata 
Valley,"  by  U.  J.  Jones,  published  in  lfcf>6,  is 
being  carofuly  reprinted  by  the  Harrisburg 
publishing  company.  This  valuable  work 
has  been  so  long  out  of  print  that  the  i>ub- 
lishers  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of 
Pennsylvania  history,  who  will  show  their 
appreciation  in  .securing  the  volume  at  the 
low  price  ($2)  they  offer  it. — Harrisburg 
Telegraph. 
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TSie  New  Presbyterian  Churcli. 

One  of  tho  most  handsome  church  Inter- 
iors In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the 

United  States  as  well,  awaits  dedication  to 
the  service  of  Almighty  God  for  the  use  of 
tho  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Monday  the  massive  doors  were 
thrown  open  to  public  inspection  and  all 
day  people  came  and  went  and  wondered, 
admiring  the  perfect  harmony  in  every  de- 
tail and  the  many  handsome  features  of  tho 
Interior.  The  appearance  is  so  massive  and 
the  construction  so  symmetrical  that  no  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  main  audience  room  can 
be  taken  in  at  a  glance.  When  a  person 
stands  at  one  end  and  another  at  the  other 
end  the  deception  is  noticed.  About  1,200 
people  can  be  comfortably  seated  and  incase 
of  necessity  a  great  many  chairs  may  be 
placed  about  the  spacious  galleries.  A  gen- 
eral description  of  an  edifice  so  beautiful  as 
this  to  be  appreciated  must  be  impressed 
upon  the  mind  from  a  personal  examination 
and  not  from  a  newspaper  article. 

A  person  enters  through  two  doors,  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  space,  when  he  is  con- 
fronted with  a  semi-circular  partition,  the 
upper  portion  made  in  great  part  of  glass, 
forming  a  nicely  carpeted  passage  way  be- 
tween the  walls  and  the  main  body  of  the 
church.  From  this  point  of  view  rhe  beauti- 
ful interior  is  apparent  at  once.  Eight  pil- 
lars of  immense  size  rise  from  the  Hoor  to 
the  ceiling,  some  of  them  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  circumference, suggisting  the  greatest 
strength  and  durability.  "Large  arches  rise 
from  the  top  of  some  of  thebO  columns  be- 
ginning at  the  galleries,  helping  to  form  a 
square  space  at  the  top,  from  which  the  soft 
light  streams  through  stained  glass  win- 
dows. Upon  the  seats  in  the  audience  room 
are  cushions  of  old  gold  plush,  enriched  by 
the  perfect  blending  of  the  light  with  the 
color  of  the  woodwork,  the  coior  of  the 
softened  sunlight  and  the  entire  harmony 
of  light  and  shade.  The  galleries  that 
rise  slantingly  on  either  sido  are  almost  as 
broad  as  long  and  very  comfortably  ar- 
ranged. 

One  of  the  prettiest  features  is  the  manner 
of  lighting  the  new  church.  Near  the  en- 
trance is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  a  large 
double  cross,  made  expressly  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  was  thoroughly  described  in  the 
•  Philadelphia  papers  at  the  time  it  was 
shipped  here  as  a  great  work  of  art.  The 
ross  is  hollow  and  when  lighted  from  the 
interior  presents  a  very  beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  effect  is  quite  novel,  very  sug- 
gestive and  has  been  much  admired  by  those 
who  have  seen  it  when  lighted.  Near  the 
pulpit  is  suspended  a  brass  chandelier  01 
immense  proportions,  weighing,  1,500 
pounds.  Branching  out  from  the  stem  are 
eight}  gas  jets  of  different  lengths?,  curved 


ana  moulded.  Beneath  each  jet  Is  an  incan- 
descent electric  light,  making  IGO  lights  on 
the  chandelier.  In  the  galleries  are  arms  at 
Intervals  also  containing  gas  jets  and  incan- 
descent lights.  The  purpose,  is  not  to  iwo 
both  systems  at  the  same  time  but  to  be  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency  in  case  of  the 
temporary  cutting  off  of  either  gas  or  the 
electric  current.  The  manner  of  lighting  is 
by  a  friction  wheel  in  the  rear  part  ol  the 
room. 

Tho  woodwork  throughout  tho  room  is  of 
a  dark  color,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
light.  Jt  is  beautifully  carved  and  orna- 
mented with  designs  from  the  chisel.  Broad 
carpeted  staircases  lead  from  tho  lower  hoor 
to  the  galleries,  models  o!:'  art  as  well  as  of 
beauty.  The  wood  here  is  also  turned  and 
carved  into  pretty  artistic  designs, 

Tho  memorial  windows,  of  which  there  are 
three  proper,  are  in  full  view  from  the 
audience  room  and  are  exhibitions  of  the 
highest  in  that  department  of  art. 

Tho  first  on  the  right  hand  side  is  "I  n 
memory  of  Mary  Alexander  Hodge,"  the  de- 
ceased wife  of  JDr.  /lodge,  given  by  the  ladies 
of  the  church.  It  is  a  representation  of 
Mary  washing  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

A  calm  submissive  look  is  upon  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  two,  and  the  inscription  'I. 
H.  S."  is  underneath  the  figures. 

Next  to  it  is  a  window7  of  tho  same  size  and 
shape,  and  bears  this  inscription  at  the  top: 
"In  momoriam.  Archibald  Alexander 
Hodge.  1).  V.,  LL.  D.,  for  throe  years  the 
revered  pastor  of  this  church."  At  the  bot- 
tom aro  these  words:  "Why  seek  ye  the  liv- 
ing among  the  dead?"  An  angel  in  light 
robes,  a  golden  halo,  one  finger  pointing 
towards  heaven,  tho  other  to  the  earth,  is 
the  figure.  The  lower  part  of  the  window 
represents  green  clinging  vinas  with  white 
leaves.  The  colors  and  shades  are  beauti- 
fully intermingled,  and  the  window  is  a 
beautiful  work  of  art.  The  painter's  hand 
has  not  produced  tho  colors  and  effect,  but  it 
was  done  entirely  by  varying  the  thickness 
of  tho  glass,  the  thicker  parts  producing  the 
dark  and  the  thinner  parts  the  light  shades. 
Tho  delicate  and  difficult  work  may  well  be 
imagined. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  tho  room 
is  an  immense  window  or  series  of 
windows,  for  there  are  two  on  either  side  of 
a  double  window,  reaching  from  above  the 
gallery  to  the  lower  floor,  but  shaped  as  if 
the  break  did  not  occur.  They  are  in  mem- 
ory of  ltev.  Dr.  John  Dorrancc,  once  pastor 
of  the  church.  He  was  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Col.  G.  M.  Reynolds  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Farnham,  of  this  city,  and  brotner  of  Charles 
Dorrance,  of  D>rraneeton.  They  represent 
studies  from  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  and  are 
very  beautiful  in  style  and  finish.  The  series 
cost  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$3,000.    Tho  colors  are  very  bright  and  look- 
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ing  upon  the  design  from  the  lower  pews  the 
effect  Js  truly  magnificent. 

A  huge  baptismal  font  of  stone,  upon  the 
sides  of  which  are  chiseled  scriptural  de- 
signs, was  presented  by  an  unknown  party. 
It  is  also  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  beauti- 
ful interior. 

Looking  towards  the  pulpit  from  the  rear 
of  the  room  one  is  lost  in  contemplating  the 
scene.  The  steps  leading  to  the  pulpit  ex- 
tend about  twenty  feet  in  length  and  imme- 
diately behind  the  pulpit  rise  the  immense 
pipes  of  the  organ  in  colors  of  gold.  The 
woodwork  is  also  handsomely  carved.  The 
organ  is  placed  at  the  side  and  is  shut  from 
view  by  trie  apartment  for  the  quartet,  who 
face  the  audience.  The  communion  table 
and  two  massive  chairs  are  in  front  of  the 
pulpit,  beautifully  polished  and  carved,  the 
gift  of.  Key.  Charles  Collins,  formerly  of 
Wilkes-Barre, 

To  the  left  of  the  pulpit  is  a  handsome 
tablet  of  Mosaic  design  in  gold  colors  and  in- 
laid, "In  filial  memory  to  'Ron.  Oristus  Col- 
lins, 1792-1SS4,  an  honored  elder  in  this 
church  for  fifty  years." 

In  the  cellar  are  placed  large  fans,  driven 
by  an  electric  motor,  for  ventilating  the 
room,  the  air  passing  through  the  iron 
columns  into  the  main  body  of  the  church. 

The  organ  is  one  of  the  finest  ever  manu- 
factured. When  turned  on  in  full  force  tne 
sound  is  almost  deafening,  and  again  it  may 
be  played  so  softly  that  the  sounds  die  away 
in  silence  almost  the  moment  they  are 
touched.  It  may  bo  heard  to  good  advantage 
in  the  organ  recital  to  be  given  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Visitors  to  town  who  have  been  shown 
through  the  edifice  express  but  one  opinion 
-—that  few  can  equal  it.  The  members  of  the 
congregation  have  pushed  a  great  work  to 
completion. 

OTZINACHSON: 

A  History  of  the    West    K ran eh    Valley    of 
the    Susquehanna. 

The  Record  has  from  time  to  time  made 
frequent  reference  to  the  new  edition  of  the 
above  named  historical  publication.  It  is 
now  completed  and  forms  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  order  to  show  fully  its  scope,  price,  etc., 
the  following  circular,  issued  by  the  author, 
is  appended: 

After  much  labor  the  "Revised  History  of 
the  West  Branch  Valley  of  the  Susquehanna" 
has  been  completed  and  published.  It  makes 
a  heavy  volume  of  702  pages,  not  including 
the  index  and  editorial  notes,  and  brings  the 
history  of  the  valley  down  from  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  whites  at  Shamokin,  in  1728, 
to  the  close  of  i* 99,  and  the  beginning  of 
1S0O.    Copies  of  all  the  Indian  deeds,  con- 


veying the  Susquehanna  lands  to  the  Penns, 

are  given,  together  with  the  full  accounts 
of  the  invasions  and  thrilling  massacres 
that  afterwards  occurred.  The  startling 
scenes  of  the  Big  Runaway  in  1778  are  por- 
trayed,and  accounts  given  of  many  prisoners 
in  captivity.  An  account  of  the  building  of 
Fort  Augusta  in  1756,  by  Colonel  Clapman, 
is  given,  together  with  the  famous  dailyjour- 
nal  of  Colonel  Rurd,  while  stationed  there  for 
nearly  a  year.  The  charming  journal  of  Rev. 
Fithian,  who  made  a  visit  to  the  val- 
ley in  the  summer  in  1775,  is  printed  in 
full.  A  very  full  description  of  the  famous 
Fair  Play  System  is  printed  together  with  a 
more  exhaustive  history  of  the  celebrated 
Brady  family  than  ever  before  given.  The 
work  has  been  entirely  re-written  and  a 
large  amount  of  new  material  introduced, 
making  it  practically  a  new  book 
and  double  the  value  of  the 
original  work  of  1856.  There  are  fifty 
illustrations  of  Indian  antiquities,  plans  of 
Manors,  forts,  old  buildings,  etc.,  togetner 
with  three  maps — one  of  the  valley,  showing 
the  course  of  the  river,  the  streams  emptying 
into  it,  the  islands,  and  the  places  wnere*  the 
forts  were  located  and  where  many  of  the 
pioneers  settled.  There  are  also  fine  por- 
traits of  Covenhoven  and  Van  Campen,  the 
celebrated  scouts  and  Indian  killers,  together 
with  the  war  implements  they  carried  at  that 
time.  The  annotations  and  citations  of 
authorities  arc  copious,  and  form  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  feature  of  the  work. 

Only  300  copies  of  the  book  remain  on 
hand.  The  price,  beautifully  bound  in  half 
morocco,  is  So;  half  calf,  gilt  top  and 
superbly  ornamented,  SO.  Sent  anywhere  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Address,  John  F. 
Meginness,  Williamsport,  Fa. 

The  different  publications  of  the  author 
now  embrace  the  following  works,  and  the 
prices  for  single  copies  are: 

History  of  the  West  Branch  Yalley $5  00 

Biographical  Annals 4  00 

Historical  Journal 3  00 

Samuel  Maclay's  Journal 1  50 

Biographical  Annals  contains  very  full 
sketches  of  L95  deceased  residents  of  the 
West  Branch  Valley  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  and 
deeply  interesting  compilation.  The  His- 
torical  Journal  contains,  among  a  multitude 
of  other  curious  things,  a  full  history  of  the 
Presbyter}'  of  Northumberland  and  an  ex- 
haustive biography  of  Rev.  John  Bryson. 
Maclay's  Journal  is  a  daily  record  of  inci- 
dents and  events  occurring  when  he  and 
John  Adlum  and  Timothy  Matlack  surveyed 
the  Susquehanna  and  Sinnemalipning  Rivers 
in  1790,  and  never  was  printed  before.  To 
any  one  buying  the  four  volumes  at  once 
they  will  be  furnished  for  $12,  and  shipped 
by  express. 
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DEATH     OF     I.15W18     C.     PAINE. 

After  an  IIIuchh  of  About  Two  YtrnrH,  One 
cf  W'llUcK-Itnrro'M  [Host  Substunthil  Jler- 
chnnts  1'anMCH  Away, 

j  For    about    two    years  people   of  Wilkes- 

Barre  have  noticed  with  sorrow  the  giaJual 
decline  of  Lewis  Compton  Paine,  one  of  its 
honored  and  substantial  citizens.  He  was  a 
victim  of  kidney  disease,  and  a  short  time 
ago  ho  was  stricken  with  slight  pa- 
ralysis, since  which  his  decline  has  been 
marked  and  dissolution  was  only  a.  question 
of  time.  Oa  Friday,  May  16,  death  came,— 
a  gentle  falling  into  sleep.  In  the  death  of 
Mr.  Paine  his  family  loses  a  loving  husband 
and  father,  the  community  loses  a  valuable 
and  a  valued  member,  and  the  business  com- 
munity an  associate  whose  reputation  was 
spotless  and  whose  word  was  as  good  as  his 
bond.  His  last  rational  moment  was  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  when  he  recogniz  d  and 
shook  hands  with  J.  B.  Howell. 

Deceased  was  a  son  of  Captain  Jedediah 
Paine,  was  born  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
March  26,  1827,  and  was  consequently  63 
years  of  age.  He  followed  the  occupation 
of  his  father  and  was  trained  for  the  sea 
from  the  cradle.  When  nearly  15  years  of 
age  he  was  made  an  officer  on  his  father's 
vessel  and  in  that  capacity  visited  many 
parts  of  the  world.  His  father  fallowed  the 
sea  for  63  years.  During  what  was  intended 
as  a  temporary  furlough  Mr.  Paine  came  to 
this  city  about  1846  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing friends  and  was  employed  by  the  late 
Col.  H.  P.  Hillman  in  connection  with  his 
mining  interests  in  Nanticoke.  He  -ame 
here  with  his  uncles  Frank  YYaite  and  the 
Compton  brothers.  The  former  built  the 
store  now  occupied  by  the  Doran  sisters  and 
the  Comptons  ran  a  line  of  freight 
wagons  between  Wilkes-Barre  and  Perth 
Amboy,  their  home.  In  184S,  Mr.  Paine 
married  Mary  Campbell  Lee,  daughter  of 
James  S.  Lee  and  niece  of  Col.  Washington 
Leo,  and  they  ax  once  lomoved  to  Perth  Am- 
boy. Tbis  was  alter  Mr.  Paine  had  passed 
through  a  long  and  severe  attack  of  fever. 
Soon  afterwards  he  again  returned  to  the 
sea,  in  order  to  regain  his  health,  willingly 
re-embracing  the  life  and  lor  three  3 ears  he 
was  purser  on  a  steamer  plying  between  Nhw 
York  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  C.  E. 
Butler,  of  this  city,  was  mail  agent  on 
the  same  steamer. 

In  1853  he  gave  up  bis  seafaring  life  and 
came  to  Nanticoke  where  he  engaged  iu  a 
miue  store  as  Lee,  Paine  &  Co., 
his  partnors  being  Washington  Lap,  Jr., 
and  Andrew  Lee,  brothers  01  his  wife.    In 


that  year  his  wife  died  and  there  survived 
her  one  M>n,  William  Leo  Paine.  Col.  Wash- 
ington Lee  opeiated  the  mines,  sub- 
sequently the  property  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna Coal  Co.  The  venture  in 
Nanticoke  was  not  a  success,  owing 
to  the  panicky  times  which  culmin- 
ated in  1857,  and  Mr.  Paine  came  to  W.ilkes- 
Barre  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
Ho  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  on  Mar- 
ket Street  and  subsequently  sold  10  W.  M. 
Miller,  who  is  still  the  active  manager  of  the 
extenbive  business  at  the  same  location.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  engage  in  the  local  oil 
trade,  about  1860,  and  with  his  brother,  J. 
C.  Paine,  brought  it  up  to  formidable  pro- 
portions. 

About  186S  he  engaged  in  the  mine  store 
business  at  the  Empire  with  W.  L.  Conyng- 
ham,  0.  M  Conynghana  and  Charles  Parri«h 
as  Oonyngbams  it  Paine.  A  few  years  later 
the  business  was  transferred  to  Wilkes- 
Barro,  Mr.  Parrish  having  meanwhile  with- 
drawn from  the  firm.  Here  they  engaged 
extensively  in  the  meat  packing  business, 
Mr.  Paine  bujing  out  his  partners  in  137'J. 

He  originated  the  dressed  beef  business  of 
this  city  in  the  interest  of  Armour  &  Co., 
which  has  since  been  conducted  by  H.  11. 
Lacey.  He  was  at  one  time  treasurer  of  the 
Penna.  Oil  Co  ,  and  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
independent  oil  business  hero  in  opposition 
to  the  S-andard  Oil  Co.  The  firm  "of  L.  C. 
Paine  &  Co.,  of  which  he  was  sole  owner 
and  proprietor  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
did  an  expensive  wholesale  oil  and  provision 
business  and  shipped  goods  to  a  large  out- 
side territo  y.  His  health  failing  rapidly 
during  the  past  two  years  he  yielded  to  the 
urging  of  family  and  physician,  and  on  Dec. 
1,  18^0  the  business  was  merged  into  Paine  & 
Co..  Limited,  of  which,  however,  he  retained 
til  interest.  Among  his  personal  possessions 
were  the  Exchange  Hotel,  packing  and  oil 
houses,  several  dwelling  houses  at  Five 
Points,  West  Virginia  coal  property,  etc. 

Mr.  Paine  occupied  many  positions  of 
honor  and  usefulness  in  the  community.  He 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  communicant 
and  vestryman  of  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal 
Church  and  as  recently  as  Easter  Monday 
was  ie-eleeted  senior  warden.  He  was  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Oste<  bout  Library  and 
one  of  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  Isaac  S. 
Osterhout.  He  was  actively  interested  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers and  members  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  He  was  a  memb  r  of 
Lodge  61  ot  Free  Masons  During  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Ashley  Savings  Bank — of  which 
he  was  founder— he  was  its  president.  He 
was  vice  presidentof  the  Wilkes-Barre  Water 
Co.,  chairman  ot  the  committee  having  the 
erection  of  the  Sheldon  axle  works  in  charge 
and  was  the  most  instrumental  of  any  one 
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rnan  in  gottlng  those  works  to  Wilkos-Barie. 
During  that  year  he  gave  more  attention  to 
the  development  of  that  industry  than  to  his 
own  business. 

In  1S57  Mr  Paine  married  again— Annie 
E.  Lee,  of  Chester  County,  who  survives 
him,  as  do  their  children,  Mrs.  Dr.  Worden 
and  Miss  Priscilla  Lee  Pain*?.  Though  of 
the  Fame  name  the  present  Mrs.  Paine  is  not 
related  to  the  family  into  which  Mr.  Paine 
married  first. 

Brothers  who  survive  are  Jed.  C  Paine,  of 
this  city,  and  James  D.  Paine,  of  New  York. 
Surviving  sisters  are  Mrs.  William  Post,  of 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  and  Miss  Lillie  Paine,  of 
Btroudsburg.  A  sitter,  Mrs.  Lewis  Carpen- 
ter, died  at  Stroudsburg  a  month  ago. 

He  was  descended  in  the  eighth  genera- 
tion from  Thomas  Paine,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  forming  one  of  the  first  companies 
of  pilgrims  who  went  to  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  in  1821.  The  family  can  be  traced  as 
among  those  who  followed  the  Norman  inva- 
sion of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror 
in  the  eleventh  century.  Captain  Paine  was 
a  seafaring  man,  as  were  nearly  all  the  male 
members  of  the  family  for  several  genera- 
tions. He  was  an  extensive  ship  owner  and 
builder  in  New  York  until  his  death,  leaving 
to  survive  him  the  mother  of  deceased,  who 
was  Phebe  Ann  Compton,  of  Perth  Amboy, 
wife  of  a  noted  sea  captain. 

Mr.  Paine's  characteristics  are  thus  sum- 
med up  by  Dr.  George  Urquhart: 

In  the  death  of  Lewis  C.  Paine  this  com- 
munity is  bereft  of  a  well-known  and  esti- 
mable citizen,  whoso  enterprise  and  native 
capacity  made  him  one  of  Wilkes-Barre's  sue 
eessful  business  men. 

He  was  left  at  an  early  age  to  carve  out  a 
fortune  for  himself,  and  he  entered  the  bat- 
tle of  life  with  no  other  advantages  than 
those  of  a  clear  head  and  a  strong  will, 
auxiliaries  seldom  derived  from  the  prestige 
of  rank,  wealth  or  position. 

In  the  general  merchandise  store  of  Hol- 
land &  Hillman,  at  Nanticoke,  about  forty- 
five  years  ago,  he  began  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  successful  mercantile  career,  and 
his  history  has  been  largely  identified  with 
the  inception  and  progress  of  the  mining  and 
and  mine  store  business,  as  was 
formerly  the  custom  in  mining  re- 
gions, and  in  which  ho  has  gainel 
a  prominent  place  in  business  circles. 
He  has  maintained  an  enviable  reputation 
for  principle,  and  In  later  years  he  acknowl- 
edged the  wisdom  and  duty  of  a  religious 
life  by  uniting  with  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  in  which  he  has  given  evidence  of  earn- 
estness and  the  purity  ot  his  motives. 

In  general  expression  and  manner  he  was 
unassuming,  and  his  influence  has  been 
marked  by  a  commendable  spirit. 


In  his  life  he  united  prudence,  unaffected 
humility  with  simplicity,  and  sought  the 
quiet  pleasures  of  his  own  household  rather 
than  public  responsibility  or  worldly  noto- 
riety. 

The  position  of  trust  he  held  in  the  church 
was  an  acknowledgement  of  his  wisdom  and 
unspotted  integrity,  and  with  these  virtues 
his  easy  and  agreeable  manners  showed  that 
to  him  it  seemed  no  effort  to  be  honest  and 
no  difficulty  to  be  just. 

Ho  was  a  judicious  observer  of  all  that 
passed  before  him,  had  excellent  practical 
sense,  a  nice  sense  of  duty,  great  native  re- 
finement, a  far  reiching  influence,  and  as  an 
earnest  and  truthful  person  his  advice  was 
heard  with  confidence  and  his  judgment  with 
submission.  He  is  an  example  of  a  self- 
made,  energetic  businpss  man,  exhibiting  in 
his  life  an  earnest,  sincere  and  philanthropic 
devotion  to  thoso  to  whom  it  was  a  pleasure 
and  duty  to  administer  aid,  advice  and  con- 
solation. 

His  end  was  gradual,  and  in  the  declining 
powers  of  both  mind  and  body,  in  the  list- 
lessness  and  indifference  of  physical  weak- 
ness, there  was  no  trace  of  the  mental  ac- 
tivity and  the  energy  of  character 
of  his  life.  His  manners  were  at  all 
times  guided  by  a  natural  grace,  as  far  from 
servility  as  rudeness.  His  life  was  under 
the  discipline  of  the  cross,  under  the  conduct 
of  prudence  and  observation,  a  life  of  sober 
counsels,  labor  and  watchfulness,  in  which 
he  bore  his  part  patiently,  his  repentances 
willingly,  his  disappointments  nobly. 

TRIBUTE   Ol*'   KEV.    II .    L.    TONES. 

During  his  morning  sermon  on  Sunday 
morning  Rev.  Henry  L.  Jones  alluded  thus 
to  the  deceased: 

There  are  few  who  have  lived  long  in  this 
world  who  have  not  looked  on  as  some  d^ar 
Christian  friend  has  departed— as  life  but 
not  love  ebbed  away — as  the  eye  of  sense 
grew  dim,  but  that  of  faith  waxed  brighter 
and  brighter. 

We  walk  and  worship  close  to  the  vail  of 
the  invisible;  the  glory  of  the  ho!y  place  is 
but  thinly  severed  from  our  place  or"  sacri- 
fice, and  our  unsuspecting  hearts  are  startled 
and  bereaved  by  the  entrance  of  one  and  an- 
othei  who  have  walked  and  worshiped  with 
us.  They  are  suddenly  translated.  We 
clasp  their  hands  in  a  common  mortality 
and  weakness  and  hope,  but  the  grasp  sud- 
denly relaxes,  we  cannot  withhold  them; 
they  are  not,  for  God  takes  them  and  our  cry 
of  dismay  has  ceased,  they  are  spirits  ot  the 
just  made  perfect;  they  are  preferred  before 
us.  It  is  my  sad  duty  to  announce  the  death 
on  Friday  last  of  Mr.  Lewis  Compton  i'aine, 
who,  27  years  a  communicant,  during  the 
fifteon  years  and  a  half  of  my  pastorate,  has 
been   the   senior  warden    of    St.  Stepnen's 
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Church,  nnd  ray  pergonal  friend  and  faithful 
helper  in  all  things  that  pertained  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  parish  or  the  community  in 
which  we  dwell.  His  life  was  marked  by 
reliable  and  steadfast  integrity,  and  by  firm 
and  conscientious  purpose.  True  and  just 
in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  men,  ho  was 
indulgent,  affectionate  and  tender  at  the 
home.  Those  who  enjoyed  his  kindly  hos- 
pitality realized  that  the  heaviest  yoke  upon 
his  household  v  as  the  silken  cord  of  love. 
The  spirit  that  animated  his  lifo  forbids  his 
friends  to  mingle  any  bitterness  in  the  grief 
which  his  death  has  called  forth.  For  some 
time  before  his  departure  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  insidious  nature  of  the  disease  to 
which  his  frame  finally  yielded.  With 
patient  submission  he  bowed  to  the  will  of 
his  Heavenly  Father  and  waited  the  sum- 
mons to  the  Master's  presence.  The  last 
words  it  was  my  privilege  to  utter  by  his 
bedside  ere  the  departing  spirit  took  its 
flight  were  expressive  of  his  heart's  desire: 

"Hold  Thou  Thy  cross  beforo  my  closing  eyes, 
Shine  through  tho  gloom  and  point  me  to  the 

Hkie^; 
Heaven's   morning    breaks    and   earth's    vain 

shadows  flee. 
In  life,  in  death,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me." 

We  have  lost  a  faithful  friend,  our  com- 
munity has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  most 
enterprising  and  useful  citizens,  and  the 
world  is  poorer  by  one  of  its  pure  minded 
and  upright  men.  We  shall  miss  him  f-om 
his  place  on  the  Lord's  day,  which  was  sel- 
dom vacant,  we  shall  miss  him  from  the  com- 
pany of  those  who  meet  around  the  Lord's 
table,  we  shall  miss  his  voice  in  our  coun- 
cils and  his  kindly  interest  in  our  social 
gatherings.  But  this  is  not  the  lesson  to 
you  and  me.  As  our  hearts  go  out  in  sym- 
pathy this  morning  to  those  most  sorely  be- 
reaved, let  us  be  reminded  of  our  own  duties, 
too  often  disregarded,  of  tho  work  we  have 
to  do  in  life,  and  the  shortness  of  the  time 
for  accomplishing  it.  God  has  spoken,  and 
may  we  give  heed  to  his  voice,"  bv  being 
truer  men  and  women,  so  that  when  our 
time  comes  we  may  lie  down  to  die  as  peace- 
fully as  our  departed  friend,  and  leave  on 
faces  the  smile  of  joy  with  which  the  freed 
spirit  gaz^s  first  upon  the  glories  of  heaven. 

MR.  PAINE'S  FUNERAL. 


Ills  Employes  Attend  In  n.  Body— A.  Vncunt 
t  Im!r  in  Flower*. 

When  the  funeral  service  was  ended  Mon- 
day afternoon  and  L.  0.  Paine's  mortal 
remains  was  about  to  be  carried  to 
tho  hearse  there  was  a  heavy  down-pour  of 
rain,  suggesting  the  old  saying: 
"Blessed  Is  the  dead  that  the  rain  falls  on." 
Fortunately  it  ceased  long  enough  for  the 
friends  to  got  into  the  carriages,  but  soon 


began  again  and  continued  till  evening.  Tho 
ladies  did  not  go  to  tho  cemotory. 

The  pallbearers  were  Col.  Conyngham, 
Jerome  G.  Millor,  C.  P.  Hunt,  G.  S.  Bennett, 
A.  A.  Sterling  and  A.  H.  Dickson.  Tho 
service  had  been  said  by  Hev.  Henry  L. 
Jones,  assisted  by  Itev.  H.  E.  Hayden.  Other 
ministers  present  but  not  participating  woro 
Hev.  Dr.  Hodgo,  Bov.  Dr.  Frear,  Bov.  H.  H. 
Welles,  Kingston;  Bev.  0.  M.  Carr,  Sayro; 
Rev.  J.  P.  WTare,.  Plymouth;  Kov.  T.  B. 
Angell,  Harrisburg. 

The  singing  was  by  Miss  Brundago,  Mrs. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Bowman  and  Mr.  Baur.  The 
darkened  parlor  in  which  lay  the  dead  was 
beautified  with  floral  designs.  One  was  "the 
vacant  chair,"  sent  by  the  Paino  Oil  Co., 
Limited,  and  its  employes.  It  was  throo 
feet  high.  The  back  was  covered  with 
smilax  and  contained  a  cross  of  roses,  nar- 
cissus and  lilies.  The  seat  was  a  bed  of 
roses,  lilies  and  other  flowers.  The  legs 
and  rounds  were  trimmed  with  smilax.  It 
bore  the  following  card: 

We  Mourn  Onr  Loss. 
PAINE  &  CO.,  Limited. 
A.  H.  Van  Horn,  Joseph  Birkreck, 

W.  P.  Anderson,  J.  B.  Howell. 


h'miyloyes. 
H.  W.  Raudenbush,  Isaac  Bishop, 

C.  F.  Snyder,  Storling  Mathers, 

Henry  Breisch,  Charles  stortz, 

John  ctortz,  John  Crisoell, 

Gcorgo  Wiley,  Anthony  E?ser, 

George  Snyder,  J.  K.  Briggs. 

"Hims^lr  hath  done  it!  Yes,  although  severe 
May  seem  the  stroke,  and  hitter  the  cup. 
'lis  his  own  haud  that  holds  it,  and  we  know 
He'll  gives  us  grace  to  driuk  it  meekly  up.'' 
The  vestry  of  St,  Stephen's  attended  in  a 
body— C.  M.   Conyngham,   W.   L.    Conyng- 
ham, F.  J.  Leavenworth,   Garrett   Smith,  A. 
B.  Brundage.   Charles    A.    Miner,   Richard 
Sharpe,  H.  W.  Palmer— as  did  the  principals 
of    the    Paine  Oil   Co.    end    tho    employes. 
Messrs.  Van  Horn,  Birkbeck,   Anderson  and 
Howell  carried  bunches  of  roses  and  placed 
them  on  the  grave.    Among  the  gentlemen 
pre  ent  were  A.  T.   and  A.  H.  McClintock, 
Judge  Woodward,   A,  F.  Dorr,  W.  P.  Miser, 
W.  N.  Jenning3,  C.  D.  Foster,   Q.   A.   Gates, 
Charles  Law,  J.  W.  Hollen'oack,  J.  M.  Crane, 
Dr  Urauhart,   W.  D.   Loom  is,  J.  C.  Phelps, 
Charles     Smith,     Agib     Ricketts,     G.    B. 
Wright,      T.      H       Atherton,      T.    Burnet, 

A.  Bertels,  J.  J.  Bobbins,  Enoch  Jones,  E. 
J.  Sturdevant,  William  Stoddart,  J.  E. 
Patterson,  P.  B.  Baife,  W.  B.  Alitehell, 
T.  F.  Byman,  A.  Whitaker,  8.  W. 
Townend,     Marfcus    Smith,  T.  W.    Brown, 

B.  F.  Dorrance,  Woodward  Leavenworth, 
H.  H.  Harvey,  B.  Sharpe,  Jr.,  T.  B.  HUlard, 
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N.  P.  H.  Hugus,  of  the  Sheldon  Axle  Co  , 
William  and  Frank  Puekey,  Louis  and 
Charles  Long,  Harry  Jordan,  H.  H. 
Welles,  Jr.,  V\7.'  K.  Williams,  Jacob  Schap- 
pert,  W.  S.  Wells,  Sheldon  Reynolds,  E. 
Troxoll,  L.  I).  Shoemaker,  W.  W.  Brown, 
A.  It.  Bibb;e,  F.  C.  Johnson. 

The  trustees  of  the  Osteihout  library 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Ostorhout 
Free  Library  have  red  ived  with  deep  sorrow  the 
intelligene-  of  the  decease  of  their  late  president, 
Mr.  L-.wis  Cr.-znpton  Paine. 

Eosolved,  That  the  valuable  services  of  Mr. 
Paine  an  a  member  of  this  board,  his  great  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  liniary  and  his  ac- 
tive efforts  to  place  it  in  its  present  position  of 
prosperity  and  usefulness,  entitle  him  to  a  dis- 
guisbed  rank  among  the,  f  •  iends  and  tenefactors 
or  this  institution. 

Resoivt  d  That  wo  attend  the  funeral  services 
of  our  esteemed  friend  ami  associate,  and  that 
the  library  be  closed  between  the  hours  of  ?,  and 
6  trds  afternoon. 

Resolved  that  the  members  of  this  board  will 
cheri-h  with  grateful  respe  t  the  memory  of  ihe 
deceased:  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
bo  transmitted  to  his  bereaved  family. 

Mrs.  Chnrch's    Long  UFe. 

The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Mary  Church,  who 
passed  away  in  Kingston  Thursday, March  20, 
after  a  week  of  sickness  with  paralysis,  was 
held  Saturday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  from  the 
home  of  her  son,  William  F.  Church,  on 
Pringle  Street.  Mrs.  Church,  who  was  77 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death,  was 
bom  in  Warren  County,  New  Jersey,  in 
March,  lSlo.  Her  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Johnson.  She  was  married  to  Addison 
Church  in  1836  at  Wyoming,  this  county,  to 
which  place  her  parents  had  removed  when 
she  was  a  child.  She  commenced  house- 
keeping at  the  farm  of  her  husband  at  Forty 
Fort,  where  she  resided  until  the  death  of 
her  husband  in  1SG0,  after  which  she  made 
her  homo  with  her  son,  W-  F.  Church,  in 
Kingston,  with  whom  her  last  days  were 
spent.  She  was  the  mother  of  two  children, 
W.  F  Church,  of  Kingston,  and  Mrs.  George 
Marslahd,  of  New  York  City,  who  died  in 
1870.  She  has  since  childhood  been  a  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  through  the  blessing  of  continued  good 
health  was  enabled  to  attend  services  regu- 
larly. "Aunt  Mary,"  as  she  was  lovingly 
called  by  her  largo  number  of  friends  ami. 
relatives,  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  associating  with  her  in 
any  way.  The  funeral  sei vices  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  J.  G.  Eckman,  her  pastor, 
and  burial  were  In  the  Forty  Fort  Cemetery. 


HUDDKN  DEATH  OP  THOMAS  WILSON. 

Strleken  Down  While  on  Duty  in  HI*  New 
Poftltfon  ut  Freeland. 

[Daily  Record,  April  17.] 
The  community  was  shocked  Men  lay  to 
learn  that  Thomas  Wilson — who  nobo  iy 
knew  was  sick — had  suddenly  died  in  Free- 
land.  The  sad  event  took  place  on  Sunday 
night  about  11  o'clock.  Mr.  Wilson  had  been 
ailing  with  a  cold  for  many  weeks,  but  on 
the  Thursday  preceding  his  death  ho  was 
suddenly  taken  ill  at  the  new  banking  insti- 
tution—Citizeus'  Bank  of  Freeland — of 
which  he  had  been  elected  cashier  only  a 
month  ago.  Medical  aid  was  summoned,  but 
his  condition  was  not  considered  fatal, 
though  he  suffered  intense  pain  and  had  to 
be  kept  under  the  influence  of  opiates.  The 
cause  of  death  is  given  as  pneumonia, 
though  that  is  not  the  diagnosis  arrived  at 
by  the  physicians,  who  so  far  as  can  be 
learned  attributed  it  to  some  abdominal  ob- 
struction. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  came  to  this  country  when  a 
mere  lad.  He  came  to  Wilkes  Barre  from 
Summit  Hill  and  made  a  reputation  as  a 
most  honorable  business  man.  This  rep  Na- 
tion he  ever  maintained  and  those  who 
knew  him  best  say  they  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  trust  their  all  in  his  care. 

Ho  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  banking  and 
became  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  a  position  which  he  idled 
with  entire  satisfaction,  retiring  in  1879.  Ho 
had  invested  rather  heavily  in  local  real 
estate,  but  hard  times  coming  he  had  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  his  payments.  He  there- 
fore voluntarily  turned  over  his  entire 
property  to  his  creditors,  not  keeping  out  a 
home  or  even  a  dollar  for  himself.  The 
handsome  home,  costing  §23,000,  is  now 
owned  by  William  S.  McLean.  Mr.  Wilson 
then  went  to  Colorado  and  sought  to  repair 
his  shattered  fortunes,  but  he  subsequently 
returned  and  engaged  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness in  Wilkes-Barre.  In  this  he  was  suc- 
ceeding when  the  new  bank  at  Freeland — of 
which  Joseph  Birkbeck,  of  this  city,  is  a 
leading  spirit — ottered  Mr.  Wilson  the 
eashiership"  and  the  same  was  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Wilson  went  to  his 
new  post  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  at  once  became  a  general  favorite  in 
Freeland.  It  seemed  as  if  life  was  opening 
up  anew  tc  him  and  when  here  last  week  he 
seemed  a  young  man  again.  But  he  was  not 
an  old  man — only  (Yi  on  the  24th  of  last  Jan- 
uary. During  his  brief  illness  he  was  at- 
tended by  the  most  skilled  medical  practi- 
tioners of  Freeland  and  on  Sunday  ho  was 
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visited  by  two  of  tho  local  clergy,  who  held 
services  In  his  room,  lie  was  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  twice  married.  Ills  first 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  lato  Alexander 
McLean  and  a  sister  of  William  S.  McLean. 
Two  sons  are  tho  Issue  of  that  union— Leslio 
Wilson,  in  the  grain  business  in  Scranton, 
and  Thomas  Wilson,  who  is  lumbering  at 
Lenoire,  N.  C.  His  second  wile,  who  was 
with  him  during  his  illness,  is  Harriet, 
daughior  of  on^  of  Wilkes-Barro's  old-time 
physicians,  Dr.  Lathan  Jones.  A  daughter, 
Annie,  was  born  to  them  and  she  survives  to 
mourn. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  grand  good  man.  Of 
quiet  demeanor  and  unostentatious  walk  in 
life,  yet  his  energy  was  unbounded  and  his 
integrity  was  unquestioned. 

A  touching  incident  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Wilson's  death  was  the  fact  that  a 
crayon  portrait  of  himself  had  just  been 
completed  as  a  surprise  for  his  son,  who 
lives  in  North  Carolina,  and  who  was  to  re- 
ceive it  yesterday— the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage anniversary.  It  mu*t  have  arrived 
about  the  same  time  as  aid  a  telegram  ad- 
vising him  of  his  father's  death.  "The  pic- 
ture was  a  present  from  the  daughter-in-law 
and  Mr.  Wilson  only  a  few  days  ago  ha  • 
been  in  Miss  Steam's  studio  to  give  the 
artist  a  final  sitting.  It  wac  only  last  week 
that  Mr.  Wilson  made  a  business  call  at  the 
Recokd  office  and  was  as  bright  and  cheer- 
ful as  he  used  to  be  in  other  days  when  the 
world  had  used  him  more  kindly  than  it  did 
later.  Ho  was  enthusiastic  over  the  bright 
outlook  of  the  new  bank  of  which  he  was  - 
cashier  and  whose  first  month's  business  had 
just  closed  so  satisfactorily. 

Tho  funeral  of  the  late  Thomas  Wilson 
was  held  Wednesday  afternoon  from  the  resi- 
dence of  A.  S.  Orr,  on  Union  Street,  Rev. 
Dr.  Hodge  and  Rev.  C.  R.  Gregory  offieiat- 
ing.  Music  was  rendered  by  a  quartet  com- 
prising Miss  Gering,  Miss  Baur,  Adolph 
Baur  and  Frank  Puokey. 

Four  directors  of  the  bank  of  Freehand,  of 
which  Mr.  Wilson  was  cashier,  came  to  the 
funeral,  Thomas  Birkbeek,  Charles  Dusheck, 
H  C.  Coons  and  Edward  Snyder,  as  also 
John  D.  Hayes,  the  b.mk's  solicitor,  and 
Hon.  Jarees  Collins.  Among  the  gentlemen 
present  from  Wilkes-Barre  were  H.  W. 
French,  T.  Bui  net,  Manus  McGinty,  Hon. 
C.  A.  Minor,  A.  H.  Va.n  Horn,  D.  L.  Patrick, 
Geo.  Loveland,  Dr.  Urquhart,  Wm,  Keith, 
G.  W.  Coolbangh,  Wm.  Wilson,  W.  W. 
Loomis,  G.  P.  Loomis,  Col.  Stark,  and  from 
Ashler  James  Boyd. 

Mr.  Wilson's  son,  Thomas,  of  Lenoire,  N. 
C,  and  Leslie,  of  Scranton,  were  present, 
with  their  wives,  also  A.  W.  Dickson,  of 
Scranton.  Interment  was  in  Hollenbaek 
Cemetery, 


The  pall  bearers  wore  Isaac  M.  Thomas, 
Thomas  J.  Chaso,  Charles  Hutchison,  M.  B. 
Houpt,  Joseph  Birkbeck  and  George  S. 
Bennett. 

PETER     Df.    OSTEKIIOUT    DEAD. 

At  the  A#e  of  Four    Score    IIIn    I.ohk    and 
Active    Life      1h      Ended  -Wketch    of    Ella 

(■nreer. 

TiTNKiiANN-ocK,  Pa.,  May  13.— [Special.]— 
Hon.  P.  M.  Ostorhout  died  to-day,  aged  80 
years.  His  has  been  a  long,  active  and 
eventful  life.  He  was  descended  from  the 
liberty  loving  Mayflower  stock  upon  the  one 
side,  and  tho  sturdy  burghers  of  Holland 
upon  the  other,  and  was  born  in  Eaton, 
Luzerne  (now  Wyoming)  County,  Pa.,  May 
21,  1810.  During  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
his  parents  moved  to  tho  place  now  known 
as  La  Grange,  on  tho  L.  V.  R.  R.,  where  he 
remained  until  his  sixteenth  year.  Then  he 
commenced  his  long,  active  and  useful  busi- 
ness life  as  an  employe  of  James  Wright,  at 
Tunkhannock.  In  1828  he  removed  to 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  was  a  clerk  in  the 
establishment  of  John  Arnot  four  years.  In 
December,  1833,  he  returned  to  Tunkhan- 
nock and  in  connection  with  George  M.  Hol- 
lenbaek, of  Wilkes-Barre,  opened  a  large 
mercantile  establishment  and  continued  in 
trade  there  until  1845.  In  1835  Mr.  Ostorhout 
was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  by  Gov- 
ernor Ritner  and  held  the  office  to  the  satis- 
faction of  tho  public  until  a  change  in  the 
constitution  made  it  elective.  In  1841  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  at  Tunkhannock 
under  the  Harrison  administration,  but 
upon  the  ascendancy  of  John  Tyler  was  de- 
posed, charged  with  having  assisted  in  the 
circulation  ot  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
a  Democrat  was  appointed  in  his  place.  In 
1845  he  was  the  candidate  of  tho  Whig  party 
for  the  office  of  prothonotary  and  clerk  of 
tho  courts  of  Wyoming  County,  and  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  two  votes.  In  1S48 
he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  important  po- 
sition by  an  increased  majority  of  twelve, 
and  faithfully  and  for  the  b.-st  interest  of  tne 
public  served  out  his  term.  While  engaged 
in  tho  arduous  duties  of  his  official  life  Mr. 
Ostorhout  commenced  thestudyof  law  under 
the  instructions  of  Hon. It. R. Little  and  in  185'J 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  sos'eral 
courts  of  Wyoming  County.  Upon  the  dis- 
solution of  the  old  Whig  party  Mr.  Ostorhout 
bocamo  a  staunch  Republican  and  was 
chosen  as  a  delegate  to  the  national  conven- 
tion that  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  for 
for  the  Presidency.  In  1800  he  was 
a  delegate  to  tho  national  convention 
at  Chicago,  assisted  in  tho  nomination 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  took  an  energetic 
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and  important  part  in  tho  canvass  that  ro- 
Bulted  in  his  election.  In  1804  he  was 
elected  a  representative  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, the  district  being  then  composed  of 
Susquehanna  and  Wyoming  Counties,  and 
hiw  re-eloction  tho  following  year  proved  tho 
estimation  in  which  he  was  hold  and  tho 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  constitu- 
ents. During  all  the  exciting  phases  of  the 
late  war  Mr.  Osterhout  took  a  strong 
and  decided  stand  in  favor  of  tho  Union. 
He  was  appointed  enrolling  officer  by  Gov. 
Curtin  for  the  county  of  Wyoming  for  the 
first  draft  ordered  by  the  government.  In 
1SGS  he  was  elected  to  the  Slate  Senate  from 
the  district  composed  of  Bradford,  Susque- 
hanna and  Wyoming  Counties.  During  his 
Senatorship  he  was  very  active  in  carrying 
out  necessary  reforms  in  the  law  of  evidence, 
and  gaining  for  parties  accused  the  right  to 
testify  in  their  own  behalf,  the  beneilciai  re- 
sults of  which  will  be  a  lasting  tribute  to  his 
memory  as  a  man  and  his  clear  discrimina- 
tion of  right  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  national  convention  of  1S72,  and 
assisted  in  the  nomination  of  Grant  for  re- 
election as  President.  He  has  been  twice 
married  r-  first  in  1S35  to  Fran- 
ces Slocum  Carey,  daughter  of 
Ebeneaer        Carey,  of         Wilkes-Barre, 

who  died  in  1839  In  1S-H  he  married  Eunice 
Marcey,  daughter  of  Col.  Abel  Marcey,  who 
died  in  1S70,  leaving  two  daughters,  Frances 
S.,  the  wifo  of  Capt.  E.  S.  Handrick,  and 
Sue  L.,  wiio  of  Seth  L.  Keeney,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Although  a  man  of  four-score 
years  he  bore  his  age  well.  The  hand  of 
time  had  not  bowed  his  btalwart  frame  or 
dimmed  the  workings  of  his  active  mind. 

Of  such  men  were  the  pioneers  of  the 
country,  who  as  lone:  as  the  records  of  the 
early  days  of  Wyoming  County  remain  will 
be  found  prominent  therein  tho  name  of 
Peter  Mitchell  Osterhout.  He  was  a  cousin 
of  tho  late  Isaac  S.  Osterhout,  founder  of 
the  Free  Library  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

Funeral  Thursday  at  3:30  p.  m.  from  the 
residence. 

One   of  the  Youngest  Veterans. 

The  appointment  of  S.D.Hunt  as  postmaster 
at  Huntsvillo  puts  to  an  end  an  excitement 
that  had  kept  tho  people  of  that  quiet  com- 
munity awake  nights.  The  opposing  candi- 
date was  the  venerable  Dr.  Rogers,  and  as 
both  men  wore  so  acceptable,  it  must  have 
been  diflicult  to  arrive  at  a  decision.  The 
appointment  went,  however,  to  the  Grand 
Army  man.  Mr.  Hunt  is  one  of  the  youngest 
veterans  of  the  service,  and  though  he  fought 
throughout  the  war  and  the  war  has  been 
ended  25  years,  ho  is  only  41  years  old  now. 
Mr.  Hunt  enlisted  just  before  his  13th  birth- 
day in  Co.  C,  50th  New  York  Engineers,  and 
served  four  years. 


A  RON'S  ENDURING  MONUMENT. 

TlinriiuH  Beaver,  PreKbyterhui,  Krerrn  an 
SI 50,000  Church  nt  l..ewisbur__, In  Mem- 
ory of  LI  In  Methodist  I'nther— Sketches 
of  Father  and  i»«ii. 

A  special  car  on  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  II.  R.  on 
May  14,  1800,  conveyed  a.  party  of  Kings- 
tonians  and  others  to  Lewisburg  to  attend 
the  dedication  of  tho  new  church  which 
Thomas  Beaver  has  erected  in  memory  of 
his  father,  Rev.  Peter  Beaver.  In  the  com- 
pany was  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Charles  Ed- 
wards, the  eminent  Welsh  divine  now  visit- 
ing the  United  States.  He  was  greatly 
pleased  with  tho  delightful  ride  down 
the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna.  Others  wero 
his  Kingston  namesake,  Rev.  T.  C.  Edwards, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Edwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  L.  Newell..  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cobleigb,  Rev.  F. 
von  Krug,  Editor  Holbrook,  of  the  Times, 
Otis  Lincoln,  Kingston  correspondent  of 
the  Recoud,  all  of  Kingston;  W.  R.  Storrs, 
A.  H.  Yandlinj?,  Mr."  Marines,  Rev.  Dr. 
Logan,  all  cf  Scran-ton,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jones, 
of  Plymouth,  and  F.  C.  Johnson,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Services  were  held  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  were  attended  by  greater 
throngs  than  tho  church  could  accommodate. 
The  dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by 
Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foss  and  was 
a  masterly  treatise  on  faith.  "Chaplain" 
McCabe  made  some  remarks  but  stated  that 
ho  was  embarrassed  by  not  having  to  make 
an  appeal  for  a  c  llection.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  his  experience  when  he  had  attend- 
ed a  church  dedication  where  there  was  n 
debt  to  be  wiped  out.  As  Mr.  Beaver  had 
presented  the  church,  finished  and  paid  for, 
Dr.  McCabe  suggested  that  a  collection  be 
taken  for  the  parsonage  fund,  and  this  was 
done.  After  tho  collection  the  dedicatory 
service  was  conducted  by  Bishop  Thomas 
Bowman,  who  in  1S58  was  pastor  of  the 
church. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  Beaver, 
who  is  one  of  the  trustees.  He  is  a  vigorous 
and  active  man  of  75  years  who  takes  great 
pleasure  in  making  his  philanthropic  be- 
quests during  his  own  life  and  watching 
them  develop.  Two  years  ago  he  made  a 
munificent  gift  to  the  people  of  the  town  In 
which  he  lives — $150,000  tor  a  public  library. 
He  has  given  $30,000  to  Dickinson  College 
(Methodist),  §35,000  to  Lafayette  College 
(Presbyterian),  and  liberally  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Danville,  and  just  now  he 
is  improving  the  burying  ground  in  Lewis- 
burg, where  his  father  is  buried  in  the 
family  lot.  He  also  contemplates  erecting  a 
Home  for  Old  Ladies  in  Danville. 

Mr.  Beaver  is  eminently  a  self-made  man. 
He  loft  the  parental  roof   at   the    age  of  12 
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years  to  make  his  own  living,  and  nover  had 
a  day  of  schooling  after  that.  IIo  subse- 
quently arnasse  i  a  fortune  in  the  mercantile 
business  and  in  iron  mis  king,  at  Danville, 
whero  hie  homo  is.  He  gave  up  his  iron  in- 
terests about  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  his  only 
business  engagement  since  that,  time  has 
been  with  the  Kingston  Coal  Co.,  owned  by 
himself  and  Daniel  Edwards.  The  two  have 
been  intimately  associated  for  '32  years.  Mr. 
Beaver  has  tra  oled  in  Europe,  and  ho  has 
accumulated  a  fine  library. 

At  the  afternoon  service  there  was  an 
organ  voluntary,  more  anthem  singing  by 
the  choir,  a  solo  by  Miss  Blanche  Housel,  a 
sermon  by  Key.  Dr.  John  DeWitt,  and  sing- 
ing by  Chaplain  McCabe.  Dr.  DeWitt  is  a 
sou- in-law  of  Mr.  Beaver,  and  a  Presbyterian 
professor  in  a  theological  seminary  at 
Chicago. 

In  the  evening  there  were  addresse  by 
Bishop  Bowman,  Gov.  Beaver.  Rev.  Dr. 
Buckley  (editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate), 
Rev.  Dr.  Held  (president  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege), and  by  Chaplain  McCabe,  together 
with  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

The  church  was  erected  by  Thomas  Beaver 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  in  memory  of  his  father. 
The  son  is  a  Presbyterian, but  his  father  was  a 
Methodist  and  the  church  is  a  gift  to  the 
Methodist  people  of  Lewisburg.  It  is  in  the 
abridged  Gothic  style,  and  is  eighty-one  feet 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet.  It  is 
built  of  Euclid  blue-stone  from  the  Maione 
quarries,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  A  1  the  column 
work  on  the  facade  is  of  polished  Aberdeen 
granite,  with  handsome  y  carved  caps. 

The  parsonage,  adjoining  the  church  and 
chapel,  is  built  of  the  same  stone  and 
finished  in  hard  wood.  It  is  neatly  deco- 
rated with  fine  papering,  stained  glass  and 
tiling,  with  all  the  modern  improvements. 

Rev.  Peter  Beaver  was  born  in  Franklin 
County  in  178 i  and  died  in  Union  County 
40  years  ago.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and 
godly  life  and  was  ordained  in  1607  by 
Bishop  Asbury.  He  preached  in  German 
and  English  with  equal  fluency.  He  raised 
a  large  family,  Gov.  Beaver's  father  being 
one  of  his  sons. 

The  church  in  Lewisburg  was  organised 
in  1812.  In  1815  Rev.  Marmaduke  Pearce 
(father  of  the  late  Stewart  P.arce,  author  of 
"Annals  of  Luzerne")  was  presiding  elder  of 
the  district.  In  1819  Rev-  Georgo  Lane,  well 
known  to  Wilkes-Barre  Methodists,  was  pas- 
tor. In  1859  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Reese  (after- 
wards of  Wilke  -Barre)  was  pastor. 

Memorial  *lab  to    I>Iig     Woodward. 
An    interesting     addition     the    imposing 
array  of  memorials  in  St.  Stephen's  Episco- 
pal Church  was  exposed    to  view  on  Easter 
day  for   the   first  time.      A  tablet  has  been 


placed  near  the  pulpit  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Woodward,  wifo  of  the  Hon.  George  W. 
Woodward,  a  lady  well-remembered  by  the 
older  members  of  the  congregation.  It  con- 
sists of  a  block  of  dark  grey  marble,  on 
which  is  carved  a  wreath  of  ivy  leave-,  en- 
circling tho  symbols  of  tho  Chi  Rho  and 
Alpha  and  Omega.  Beneath  this  is  a  plate 
of  antique  brass,  b°aring  tho  following  in- 
scription: 

In  memory  of  Sarah  Elizabeth  Woodward, 
wire  of  tho  Hon.  Georgo  W.  Woodward,  born 
Juno  21,  1S10,  died  Juno  26,  1809.  A  falthtul  wife; 
a  loving  mother;  a  blessing  t.'»  all  who  were  as- 
sociated witu  her.  A  worship  -t  in  this,  church 
from  its  beginning.  "Her children  arise  up  and 
call  her  blessed;  her  hiibband  also,  and  he 
praiseth  hor."    Proverbs  31:  28. 

The  lines  of  the  tablet  correspond  with 
those  of  the  pulpit,  to  which  it  forms  an  ap- 
propriate addition.  It  is  tho  gilt  of  Charles 
Francis  Woodward,  and  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
E.G.  Scott.  _       

8ouie  I..ocuI  Historical  Mutters. 

The  Gleaner,  a  newspaper  published  in 
Wilkes-Barre  in  1S17,  has  an  advertisement 
from  the  Wilkes-Barre  bridge  stating  they 
are  ready  for  bids  for  the  erection  of  the 
bridge.  It  is  signed  by  John  Sinton,  Stephen 
Tuttle,  Elias  Hoyt,  James  Barnes,  Henry 
Buckingham  and  George  Chahoon,  man- 
agers.   Dated  Wilkes-Barre,  Juno  13. 

In  another  issue  of  the  Gleaner  for  Aug. 
15,  1817,  there  is  an  item  giving  an  account 
of  a  disastrous  freshet  in  the  Susquehanna, 
stating  that  the  mails  and  papers  had  all 
been  destroyed  and  that  several  bridges, 
mills  and  dams  had  been  washed  away,  also  a 
fine  large  bridgo  over  the  mouth  of  theTunk- 
hannock  River.  A  portion  of  it  was  found 
the  next  morning  against  the  piers  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  bridge,  then  in  the  course  of 
erection.  The  freshet  did  great  damages  to 
scrop,  but  no  lives  were  lost. 


An  Old  Note  Cull*  Up  Old  .Scenes. 

O.  Hemstreet,  of  this  city,  recently  re- 
ceived a  three  dollar  scrip  note,  issued  to  D. 
Paine  March  24,  1816,  by  the  old  Wilkes- 
Barre  Bridge  Company.  It  was  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  tho  Bridge  Co.,  Matthias  Hol- 
lenback,  and  tho  signature  is  written  in  a 
bold  hand  and  is  perfectly  legible.  On  the 
centre  of  tho  note  is  a  stael  engraved  picture 
of  the  old  bridge  structure  and  the  surround- 
ing scene  of  the  Market  Street  entrance.  The 
bridge  was  destroyed  in  a  wind  storm  a  few 
years  later,  and  tho  present  bridgo  was 
erected.  The  first  bridge  had  a  centre  space 
for  foot  passengers,  and  the  horseways  were 
on  either  side.  A  large  two-story  warehouse 
and  an  old-fashioned  balance  scales  stood 
in  front.  The  scrip  note  is  beautifully  en- 
graved and  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
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THE  COUNTY    SUPER1NTBNDENCY. 

Sketches   of   l!«e  Candidates— Summary  of 
tlie  Vote  In    Convention  on  [tlay  G 

The  campaign  of  the  several  candidates 
for  county  superintendent  has  boon  con- 
ducted so  quietly  as  scarcely  to  attract  at- 
tention—quite a  contrast  to  Three  years  ago 
when  the  papers  were  teeming  with  com- 
munications on  the  subject.  At  that  lime 
Mr.  Coughiin  defeated  T.  B.  Harrison,  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  Frank  P.  Morris,  of 
Dallas— but  he  had  a  close  shave  to  do  so, 
for  his  majority  was  only  one  vote.  He  re- 
ceived 151,  Mr.  Harrison  110  and  Mr. 
Morris  40. 

The  first  ballot  stood  as  follows: 

Coughiin 143 

Harrison 110 

Ross 33 

Baird 10 

One  of  the  candidates  not  having  received 
a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  a  second  bal- 
lot was  immediately  oidered,  which  ran  in 
this  fashion: 

Coughiin 146 

Harrison 107 

Ross 16 

Baird 3 

THE   FINAL,   BALLOT. 

Ashley— H  2,  C  3,  absent  1. 
Avoca— H  4,  C  2. 

Black  Crook— H  5,  C  1. 

Bear  Creek— H  1,  C  5 

Butler— H  1,  C  4,  absent  1 . 

Buck  Township— No  representation. 

Conyngham— H  3,  C  3. 

Dallas  Towns  tap— H  3,  C  1,  Boss  2. 

Dallas  Borough— H  3,  C  1,  Russ  1,  absent  1. 

Denison — H  5,  absent  1. 

Dorrance— H  5,  absent  1 . 

Dorr.inceton— II  4,  absent  2. 

Edwardsvllle— H  4,  C  1,  absent  1. 

Exeter  Township— H  3,  absent  3. 

Exeter  Borough -11  5,  C  1. 

Fairmount  Townsnip— H  5,  C  1. 

Fairmouut  Independent — II  6. 

Fairview  — C  3,  absent  4. 

Foster— H  3,  « i  3. 

Franklin— H  2  C  1,  Ross  2,  absent  I. 

Freeland— H  l,  C  3,  absent  2. 

Forty  Fort— H  4,  Ross  1,  absent  1. 

Hanover— H  1,  C  3,  absent  2. 

Hazleton  -H  2.  C  3,  absent  1. 

Hullenback— H  3,  C  1,  absent  2. 

Hughestown— C  6. 

Huntington— II  3,  C  2  absent  1. 

Huulock— H  4,  C  1. 

Jaefeson— H  3,  C  2  absent  1. 

Jenkins— H  1,  C  5. 

Jeddo — U  4,  absent  2. 

Kingston  Township  -112,  C  3.  Baird  1. 

Kingston  Boroug  ■•—  H  4,  C  1.  Bairdl. 

Liflih  Borough— Ross  4,  absent  2. 

Lakt — H  5,  C  i . 

Laura'  Run— H  1,  C  4  absent  2. 

Le  man— H  4,  01,  Baird  1. 

Luzerne— C  3,  R  ss  3. 

Marcy— C  5,  absent  1. 


Minor's  Mills— li  2,  C  2,  Ross  1,  absent  1. 
Newport— H  4-  C  2. 

Now  Couiinbns— (J  .r>,  absent  1. 

Kescop$ck — H  '.),  absent  3. 

Parsons — H  5,  absent  1. 

Pittston  Borough— C  5,  absent  1. 

Pittston,  West— 0  4,  Ross  1. 

Pittston  Township— C  6 

Plains— H  3,  c  3. 

Plymouth  Borough— HI,  C  b,  absent  2. 

Ross  Township— J I  6. 

halem — H  3,  absent  3. 

Shlckshinny— H  3,  C  2,  Ross  1,  absent  1. 

Slocum—  II  2,  C  3. 

Bugarloaf— fci  2.  04. 

augar  Notch— II  3,  C  3. 

Bin  on  Township— II  6. 

White  Haven— II  2,  C  3,  absent  1. 

Wilkes-Barro,  First  List.     H  2,  C  4. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Second  Disc-   H  4,  absent  1. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Third  Dist.— H  1,  C  6. 

Wright  Township— C  3,  absent  3. 

Wyoming  Borough — H  4,  C  2. 

Yates  ville-C  C. 

THE   NEW   SUPERINTENDENT. 

T.  R.  Harrison  was  born  in  Union  Town- 
ship, Luzerne  County.  His  education  was 
in  the  common  schools  of  that  district  dur- 
ing his  boyhood's  winters,  his  summers  be- 
ing devoted  to  working  on  his  father's  farm. 
He  began  teaching  in  Union  in  1875,  and 
taught  subsequently  in  Huntington,  Ross 
and  Plymouth  Townships.  He  attended  the 
Kate  Normal  School  at  Bloomsburg  and 
graduated  in  1881  in  a  class  of  forty-ono,  tak- 
ing highest  honors.  After  graduating  he 
taught  two  years  in  Kingston  Borough,  but 
resigned  that  position  to  accept  the  prinei- 
palship  of  a  high  school  at  Hazleton.  After 
holding  that  position  for  two  years  he  re- 
signed to  take  charge  of  the  schools  of  the 
Second  District  in  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
a  position  which  he  has  filled  to  the  entiio 
satisfaction  of  the  board  and  the  patrons  of 
the  schools  for  the  last  five  years.  His  can- 
didacy was  endorsed  by  the  school 
boards  of  Ross,  Union,  Fairmount  and  Lake 
Townships  and  by  Fatrmount  Independent 
School  District.  Besides  the  board  ot  the 
Second  School  District,  Wilkes-Barre, 
unanimously  testified  as  to  his  worth  and 
endorsed  his  candidacy.    They  said: 

"His  work  in  the  schools  of  this  district 
during  the  past  five  years  is  the  highest  testi- 
monial of  his  worth  as  an  educator, 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  We  can,  from 
our  own  personal  knowledge  of  his  work  as 
a  superintendent  who  has  increased  the 
efficiency  of  our  schools  until  they  stand 
second  to  none  in  tue  county,  recommend 
him  to  the  directors  in  convention  assembled 
as  a  candidate  who  possesses  every 
element  necessary  to  make  an  official  who 
will  work  for  the  best  interests  of  education 
in  our  county."  All  the  five  members 
of  thu  board  signed  the  endorsement. 
Three  years  ago  ho  was  a  candidate 
and  was  Mr.  Coughliu's  most  formida- 
ble rival.    He  had    the   honor  of  boing  the 
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only  candidate  In  that  convention  who  had 
more  votes  on  the  third  ballot  than  on  the 
first.  lie  is  a  married  man,  Democrat,  and  a 
Mothodist. 

MR.   COUOnLIN. 

James  M.  Ooughlin,  the  present  incum- 
bent, has  filled  the  duties  of  county  superin- 
tendent for  12  years,  and  has  mado  an  excel- 
lent record.  He  is  a  native 
of  Luzerne  County,  having  been  born 
In  Fairmount  Township.  He  is 
a  son  of  John  Coughlin,  who  came  to 
America  from  County  Clare,  Ireland.  Ho  is 
a  man  of  strong  character  and  has  been  an 
influential  factor  in  the  system  of  common 
schools.  Last  winter  he  was  favorably  men- 
tioned by  the  press  of  the  county,  regardless 
of  polities,  as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the 
State  superintendence  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Higbee.  Mr.  Coughlin  is  a  man 
of  strong  home  attachments  and  he  and  his 
family  live  in  Kingston.  Ho  is  by  politics 
a  Democratic  Prohibitionist  and  Presby- 
terian by  church  affiliation.  Ha  is  a  good 
platform  speaker,  an  industrious  inspector 
of  the  county  schools  and  has  a  large  and 
Influential  acquaintance  among  the  direc- 
tors. In  the  campaign  three  years  ago,  the 
only  objection  urged  against  him  was  that 
ought  to  make  room  for  some  one  else. 
There  never  was  any  question  of  his  com- 
petency. 

MR.   ROSS,   OF  LUZERNE. 

Edward  E.  Eoss  is  one  of  the  two  west 
side  candidates,  and  a  formidable  fight  he  is 
making.  His  home  is  in  Luzerne  Borough. 
He  was  born  in  Schuylkill  County  in  1855. 
In  early  boyhood  he  worked  in  a  breaker 
picking  slate,  attending  school  only  in 
colder  weather.  He  had  a  natural  aptness 
for  learning,  and  by  close  application  was 
able  to  pass  a  rigid  examination  at  the  early 
age  of  15  years.  The  object  of  his  parents 
at  the  time  was  to  give  their  son  the  benefit 
of  a  college  education,  but  his  father's  death 
blighted  this  fond  desire  when  he  was  17.  At 
19  he  was  granted  a  State  permanent  certifi- 
cate. He  is  n<»w  principal  of  the  Luzerne 
common  schools.  Durin'-j  all  the  time  he  has 
been  employed  in  the  school  room  his  record 
has  been  that  of  a  successful  teacher.  Hav- 
ing given  educational  matters  close  atten- 
tion for  the  past  twenty  years,  he  seeks  to 
put  in  practical  operation  some  of  the  ex- 
perience gained  during  that  time.  Mr.  Ross 
is  known  as  a  tireless,  patient  and  conscien- 
tious teacher,  and  his  character  is  of  the 
best.    H>  is  a  liepublicau  and  is  married. 

MR.    BAIRD,    OF   WILKES-BARRE. 

Samuel  W.  Baird,  who  for  the  last  eight 
years  has  held  the  responsible  position  of 
principal  of  the  Franklin  Grammar  School 


In  Wilkes-Barre,  Is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
having  been  born  in  York  County.  Ho 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  about  1G 
years  old,  attending  the  country  schools  of 
that  region.  He  then  learned  the  carpenter 
trado  and  worked  a  year  in  and  about 
Wilkes-Barre,  including  a  period  during 
which  he  was  in  chaige  of  the  machinery  of 
Charles  Hutchison's  East  Boston  colliery, 
then  new,  and  now  owned  by  W.  G.  Payne  & 
Co.  Mr.  Baird  then  determined  to  prepare 
himself  for  teaching.  He  went  to  the 
English  and  Classical  Institute  at 
Stowartstown,  Pa.,  completing  the  course  in 
the  spring  of  1871,  taking  first  honor 
for  diligence  In  study.  The  following  win- 
ter he  taught  in  a  country  school  in  York 
County,  and  in  the  summer  of  1872  he  so- 
licited stock  for  and  built  the  Fawn  Grove 
Academy  in  York  County,  and  was  its 
principal  for  a  time.  His  brother,  Z  Taylor 
Baird,  was  at  that  time  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness in  Kingston,  and  Mr.  Baird  joined  him. 
The  impulse  to  teach  still  possessed  him, 
and  during  1875  and  187b'  he  was  principal  of 
the  borough  schools  in  Kingston.  He 
served  with  such  acceptability  that  he  was 
tendered  a  position  in  the  Third  District 
schools  in  Wilkes-Barre,  and  came  hero  in 
1876  and  has  remained  ever  since.  His  pro- 
motion was  rapid,  and  for  the  last  eight 
years  he  has  held  one  of  the  most  important 
principalships  in  the  city.  He  has  been  active- 
ly identifiedVith  every  educational  advance 
and  though  not  a  man  to  forc«  himself  into 
prominence,  yet  he  has  been  actively  associ- 
ated with  every  progressive  etlort  to  fur- 
ther the  Interests  of  the  already  good 
schools  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  district. 
He  has  written  extensivoly  and  some  of  his 
articles  have  appeared  in  the  Becord. 
His  school  board,  a  few  years  ayo, 
granted  him  permission  to  visit  the  famous 
schools  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  also  those  of 
Boston,  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  in  order 
that  he  might  study  their  courses  of  study, 
plans  of  classification  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing, discipline,  etc.  Hence  his  knowledge 
of  school  work  is  not  circumscribed  to  the 
narrow  territorial  limits  of  Kingston  and 
Wilkos-Barre.  It  is  superfluous  to  add  any- 
thing as  to  his  oxcellent  character.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  he  is  un- 
married.        _ 

— Miles  Henry,  of  Irish  Laae,  was  in  town 
Tuesday  renewing  his  subscription  to  the 
Becord.  When  asked  as  to  what  Irish 
people  lived  at  Irish  Lane  he  replie  1  that 
there  was  once  quite  a  settlement  of  them, 
but  now  nearly  all  are  dead.  G^or^o 
Crockett  is  an  exception,  and  he  Is  about  90 
years  old.  He  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  is 
a  farmer.  He  is  the  father  of  James  Crock- 
ett, county  surveyor.  The  old  gentleman  is 
quite  spry  and  walks  without  a  cane. 
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THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  COAL. 


A  Fact  Which  Considerably   Antedates  the 
Data    In   Any  of   the    Local    Histories   of 

Wyoming. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  pap^r 
read  before  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society 
in  1875  by  William  J.  Buck.  The  pa^er  appears 
in  Potter's  American  Monthly,  vol.  4  ( lS'JS)  p. 
180: 

While  arranging  the  voluminous  corres- 
pondence of  the  Penn  Manuscripts,  lately 
acquired  by  this  Society,  I  had  my  attention 
arrested  therein  by  a  discovery  made  of  our 
anthracite  coal  as  early  as  1766,  and  a  sample 
thereof  actually  sent  iu  the  summer  of  that 
year  to  England,  to  test,  by  experiment,  the 
value  it  might  possess.  As  I  expected,  this 
information  proved  gratifying,  for  no  pub- 
lished account  could  I  find  anywhere,  in 
point  of  time,  of  so  early  and  positive  a 
knowledge  of  thi3  kind  of  coal,  and  encour- 
aged me  to  proceed  in  the  preparation  of  a 
paper  on  the  subject. 

I  shall  give  the  account  of  this  information 
from  the  original  letter  written  by  James* 
Tilghman  in  Philadelphia,  dated  August  14, 
1766,  and  addressed  to  the  Proprietaries 
Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  Spring  Garden, 
London.  At  the  close  of  four  compact  pages 
on  other  matters,  he  says,  "  My  brother-in- 
law,  Colonel  Francis,  one  of  the  officers  who 
lately  applied  to  you  for  a  grant  of  some 
lands  in  the  Forks  of  Susquehanna,  when 
there  shall  be  a  purchase  of  the  Indians,  has 
lately  made  an  excursion  into  those  parts, 
and  has  removed  a  good  many  of  the  people 
settled  upon  the  Indian  lands,  partly  by  per- 
suation  and  partly  by  compulsion,  which  has 
made  the  Indians  pre  ty  easy  to  appearance. 
He  went  up  the  N.  E.  Branca  as  far  as  Wyo- 
ming, where  he  says  there  is  considerable 
body  of  good  lands  and  a  very  great  fund  of 
coal  in  the  hills,  which  surround  a  very  fine 
and  extensive  bottom  there.  This  coal  is 
thought  to  be  very  fine.  With  bis  compli- 
ments he  sends  you  a  piece  of  the  coal.  This 
bed  of  coal,  situate  as  it  is  on  the  side  of  the 
river,  may  some  time  or  other  be  a  thing  of 
great  value." 

The  letter  that  communicated  this  import- 
ant information,  on  inspection  will  be  found 
to  bo  still  in  excellent  preservation  though 
written  so  long  ago.  In  reply  from  Thomas 
Penn,  dated  London,  the  following  7th  of 
November,  to  Mr.  Tilghman,  ho  says  in 
acknowledgment :  "I  desire  you  will  return 
my  thanks  to  Colonel  Francis  for  his  good 
services  iu  removing  the  intruders  that  were 
settled  on  the  Indians'  land,  and  for  the 
piece  of  coal  which  we  shall  nave  examined 


by  some  persons  skillful  in  that  article,  and 
send  their  observations  on  it." 

Although  1  made  further  researches,  I 
could  not  find  anything  more  in  regard  to  it. 
My  impression  is  that  no  report  was  ever 
received,  owing  to  the  troubles  of  the  times, 
which  terminated  in  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  power  that  the  Penns  had  exercised 
over  the  colony  for  nearly  a  century,  and  in 
consequence  ceased  to  be  of  interest  to  them, 
and  the  matter  quieily  dropped. 

The  next  mention  we  learn  of  coal  in  this 
section,  is  from  a  draft  by  Charles  Stewart, 
from  a  survey  made  in  1768,  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna, 
opposite  the  present  borough  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  which  has  "stonocoal"  marked  there- 
on. In  a  communication  written  by  Jesse 
Fell,  of  tne  said  town,  December  1,  1826,  he 
mentions  that  Obadiah  Gore,  a  Connecticut 
settler  thei  e,  had  informed  him  of  having 
used  it  with  his  brother,  Daniel  Gore,  both 
blacksmiths  by  trade,  and  that  they  were 
"the  first,"  to  use  his  words,  "that  discovered 
and  used  this  coal  in  their  blacksmith  fires, 
and  found  it  to  answer  their  purpose  well. 
This  was  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  and, 
as  near  as  I  can  collect  the  information, 
about  the  year  1770  or  1771,  and  it  has  been 
in  use  ever  since  by  blacksmiths  of  the 
place."  This  is  the  earliest  mention  I  have 
anywhere  found  of  applying  it  to  any  practi- 
cal purpose. 

From  the  Penn  Manuscript,  we  learn  that 
the  public  mind  became  excited  on  the  report 
of  a  discovery  of  coal  in  Bucks  eounty,  as 
early  as  1760,  and  which  appears  to  have 
even  interested  Thomas  Penn. 

The  earliest  mention  I  have  been  enabled 
to  find  of  bituminous  coal  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  Pennsylvania,  was  on  the  Cone- 
maugh  river,  a  short  distance  below  the 
present  town  of  Saltzburg,  as  early,  perhaps, 
as  1750,  and  I  know  not  later  than  1754. 

John  David  Schoepf,  in  his  Travels,  men- 
tions a  visit  he  made  in  1783  to  a  bed  of 
brilliant  black  coal,  one  mile  above  Wyo- 
ming, which  on  handling  leaves  no  taint, 
and  burns  without  emitting  an  offensive 
odor.  That  it  was  so  abundant  as  to  be 
obtained  without  any  charge.  He  further 
tells  us  that  a  smith  had  erected  workshops 
near  it,  and  spoke  highly  of  its  value.  He 
noticed  the  numerous  impressions  of  plants 
between  the  shale  and  the  coal,  which  he 
believes  proves  its  origin  and  great  anti- 
quity. It  is  found  here  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  valley. 
Several  miles  from  Wyoming,  he  further  re- 
mark-, at  Jacob's  Plains,  is  a  spring,  on  the 
surface  of  which  floats  a  tenacious  fatty 
matter,  depositing  a  yellow  sediment,  The 
water  lias  an  uncommonly  bitter  taste  and 
certainly  contains  coal  oil,  coming  as  he 
conjectures  front  the  neighboring  coal  beds. 
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He  tolls  us  he  found  specimens  of  coal  in 
Swatara  Creek,  in  Lebanon  county,  and 
learned  of  its  existence  tip  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna.  This  same  year  he 
also  visited  Carlisle,  where  he  informs  us 
that  just  outside  the  town  are  situated  four 
rows  oi  old  and  now  buildings,  in  which 
during  the  war  a  number  of  workmen  were 
engaged  in  the  manu  aeture  of  muskets, 
swords,  and  wrought  iron  cannon  of  preat 
strength.  These  statements  of  Dr.  Scho««pf 
at  this  early  date  are  not  without  interest, 
and  show  that  he  was  a  close  and  intelligent 
observer,  and  of  which  for  this  use  I  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  translating  from 
the  original  German. 

The  earliest  authority  we  find  for  the  exis- 
tence of  coal  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  town  of  Pottsville,  is  William  Scull's 
map  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  pub- 
lished in  1770. 

Pioneer  Hchooli  of  Fiiizernc. 
[  Ly  Mrs.  M.  L.  T.  Eastman.  ] 

The  early  educational  history  of  Luzerne 
reaches  back  to  the  legal  formation  of  the 
county,  and  dates  back  from  the  advent 
of  the  lirst  colonial  occupation  of  Wyoming 
Valley  by  those  brave,  intelligent  families 
who  emigrated  from  the  valleys  and  hillsides 
of  the  then  colony  of  Connecticut,  where 
education  was,  and  still  is,  considered  indis- 
pensable in  the  formation  of  character. 

Connecticut,  justly  eminent  for  the  general 
intelligence  of  her  people,  was  looked  up  to 
as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  That 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  parent  colony 
was  highly  prized  by  the  people  of  the- 
Susquehanna  settlement,  and  its  principle 
adhered  to  by  their  descendants  for  many 
years. 

Whenever  the  forty  families  considered  re- 
quisite for  the  occupation  of  a  township, 
were  enlisted,  their  qualities,  occupations  and 
talents  enumerated,  the  minister  and  school 
teacher  were  estimated  as  among  the  indis- 
pensables.  Therefore  the  schools  were  never 
neglected,  although,  books,  paper,  &c,  were 
all  brought  from  the  parent  colony. 

In  the  settlement  of  Huntington  several  of 
the  different  families  brought  sons  and  also 
daughters  who  were  qualified  for  usefulness 
as .instructors  of  the  children,  and  although 
the  first  home i  or  dwellings  were  small  and 
constructed  of  the  material  found  in  the  for- 
est m-ar  by,  the  school  house  was  not  lo  gotten. 
but  generally  better  built,  and  furnished  as 
comfortably  as  the  best  dwellings.  Do  ks 
and  seats  were  generally  made  of  planed 
boards,  I  think  as  early  as  1800.  My  recol- 
lection goes  ba<-k  as  far  as  1822,  my  first  ini- 
itiationasa  pupil  being  in  the  old  sehooihouse 
nearly  opposite  the  site  of  the  present  Har- 
vey ville  church,  whore  at  that  time  the  desks 
and  seats  seemed  quite  old  but  had  been 


made  of  smooth  boards,  comfortably  ar- 
ranged. The  house  was  a  frame  one-story 
building,  probably  20  feet  wide  by  24  in 
length,  with  writing  desks  or  tables  built 
along  each  wall,  except  on  the  south  side, 
where  the  desk  was  placed  far  enough  from 
the  wall  for  the  seat  to  b°i  placed  next  the 
wall.  That  southside  seat  was  always  occu- 
pied by  the  large  girls  or  young  lady  pupils 
who  consequently  bad  the»privilege  of  Dicing 
the  teacher  and  the  school  without 'turning 
around,  while  the  others,  when  using  the 
desk,  sat  with  their  faces  toward  the  wall. 
A  large  stove  for  burning  wood  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  room.  The  teacher's  desk  was 
movable. 

The  door  was  near  one  corner  of  the  build- 
ing and  opened  into  an  entry  or  ante-room 
5x0  feet  large,  taken  from  the  school  room, 
where  the  boys  were  required  to  leave  their 
bats  before  entering.  A  respectful  bow  ad- 
mitted a  male  pupil,  but  a  courtesy  was  re- 
quired of  a  girl  as  salutation. 

Caroline  Turner  was  the  teacher  in  the 
summer  of  18:22.  Fannie  Fuller  had  taught 
a  year  previous,  whose  school  I  visited  some- 
times, but  was  not  a  constant  pupil.  Many 
of  the  children  came  more  than  a  mile,  some 
of  them  more  than  two  miles,  but  they  came 
to  learn  and  were  willing  to  be  taught.  At 
that  time  all  were  instructed  in  spelling, 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Grammar, 
history  and  geography  were  also  taught  to 
any  wishing  to  study  those  branches,  or 
were  considered  pretty  well  versed  in  the 
grade  first  mentioned.  Noah  Webster's 
"Easy  Standard  of  Pronunciation"  and  the 
Dictionary  were  our  spelling  books.  -'John 
Rogers'  Primer,"  "The  English^  Reader,  " 
"  Columbian  Orator "  and  "American  Pre- 
ceptor" were  all  used  as  reading  books.  Da- 
boli's,  Bennett's  and  Pike's  were  the  arith- 
metics. Lindley  Murray's  grammar  was  gen- 
erally used  until  superseded  by  Kirkham's 
about  1835.  At  the  date  above  mentioned 
the  schools  generally  were  in  charge  of  the 
pupils  of  the  early  emigrants  from  New  Eng- 
land and  of  a  few  others  who  had  come  from 
other  places. 

Thomas  Patterson  long  held  the  most  em- 
inent place  as  an  educator  of  the  youth  of 
Huntington  and  Plymouth,  divining  his 
time  between  the  two  places.  He  taught 
many  terms  in  the  Plymouth  Academy.  Col. 
H.  B.  Wright  claimed  him  a*  his  favorite 
teacher,  and  in  his  ••  Sketches  of  Plymouth  " 
speaks  of  his  sterling  qualities  with  much 
love  and  reverence,  which  is  gratefully  ap- 
preciated by  his  pupils  of  Huntington" who 
yet  survive.  He  was  an  Irish  patriot,  of 
Scotch  desent,  who  never  forgot  the  struggles 
of  his  native  land,  or  his  love  of  free  institu- 
tions. 

Amongst  those  early  teachers  the  names  of 
Caroline,  Anne,  and  Fannie  Turner,   Anne, 
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and  Cathrino  Half,  George  and  Lydia  Wad- 
hams,  Mariettaand  Hannah  Bacon,  Epaphras 
Wadsworth,  Wm,  Baker,  Julius  Pratt,  Jonah 
find  Joel  Rogers,  Delia  Ann  Preston  and 
Pamelia  Chapin  claim  notice. 

The  earlier  immigrants  from  Connecticut 
whom  I  have  heard  spoken  of  as  teachers 
were  Amos  Franklin,  Enosand  Amos  Seward, 
Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Treseott,  Buldah  Fuller, 
Cyrus  Follows  and* the  sons  and  daughters  of 
C'apt.  Thomas  Slovens.  Also  an  Irishman  by 
the  name  of  Wm.  Brandon,  gene-rally  jailed 
"Priest  Brandon"  as  he  sometimes  preached, 
taught  school  previous  to  1800. 

The  people  of  a  neighborhood,  united  in 
forming  a  school  district,  and,  with  some 
help  from  the  land  set  apart  by  the  township 
committees  for  school  purposes,  built  and 
controlled  tho  school  house,  elected  one  or 
more  of  their  number  annually  as  school 
committee,  who  attended  to  the  wants  of  the 
school  and  hired  the  teacher,  who  boarded 
with  the  pupils,  all  others  being  pledge  to 
support  their  committee. 


How  Names  Undergo  Cimnge, 
Tim  editor  of  the  Wyalusing  Rocket  says 
that  "in  1770  Wyalusing  was  spelled  'Wi- 
loosin.'"  There  is  nothing  particularly 
strange  about  this  as  the  spelling  and  names 
of  many  places  have  changed  since  that  time. 
At  the  time  of  Sullivan's  expedition  up  the 
Susquehanna,  in  1779,  Lackawanna  was 
spelled  "Lahawanna"  and  Tunkhannock 
"Tunkhanna,"  and  so  with  many  other  places. 
It  is  not  long  since  Lake  Winola  was  called- 
"  Breeches  Pond"  and  "  Crooked  Lake  "  and 
Lake  Carey  was  called  "  Marcy's  Pond  "  and 
"  Barnum's  Pond  "  and  so  names  of  lakes  and 
places  are  frequently  changing,  and  perhaj  s 
a  hundred  years  hence  our  town  will  not  ho 
known  by  its  present  name. — Tunkhartvnock 
Democrat. 


Treasurers  of  \  e  Oltien  Thaic 

Treasurer  Smoulter  hung  on  the  walls  of 
his  office  Monday  an  interesting  addition 
to  his  already  large  picture  gallery.  Three 
more  portraits  of  former  treasurers  of 
Luzerne  County  now  look  down  upon  the 
handsome  form  of  John  S.  MeGroarty  as  he 
broods  over  the  county  finances.  They  are: 
Benjamin  A.  Bidlack,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  who 
was  treasurer  from  1833  to  1834;  Silas  Fara- 
bach,  of  Hanover  Township,  who  served  In 
1854  and  1855,  and  James  Waish,  of  Pittston, 
who  took  care  of  tho  people's  money  during 
18ti3  and  1863  Tho  term  of  offico  at  that 
time  was  two  years. 


ClUERTRS  ON   r.OfJAE.  HISTORY. 
FIRST    CntTRCII    BELL   IN    WILKES-BARBE. 

When  wasthe  bell  in  the  Old  Shin  Zion  put 
up— the  first  church  bell  in  Wilkes-Barre  ? 

[Saturday  February 22,  1812,  and  rum"  for 
the  first  meeting  on  Sunday  morning.  March 
1,  same  year.  Tim  same  day  it  was  rung  for 
a  funeral  that  of  James  Feeder's  child.  J 

FIRST   WHITE  CHILI)   BORN    IN   WYOMING. 

Who  was  the  first  child  born  in  Wyoming 
Valley?     G.  M.  K. 

[The  first  white  child  born  in  Wyoming 
Valley  was  Lazarus  Denison,  son  of  Col.  Na- 
than Denison,  born  in  the  year  1773.  Col. 
Benison  was  married  to  Miss  Betsey  SiJl  in 
1769,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in  a  log 
cabin  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  Five;-  and 
South,  streets,  Wilkes-  Barre,  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  imp-  sing  mansion  in  Camp- 
bell's Ledge  rus'ic  rockwork,  built  by  S.  F. 
Thurlow,  now  belonging  to  F.  J.  Flick.  The 
nuptial  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev. 
Jacob  Johnson  who  for  moio  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  gave  his  ministrations  to  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Wilkes-Barre  and 
the  surrounding  country.  ] 


Woes  it  Antedate  ('ohiuibiiM? 

Charles  Law  is  the  possessor  of  a  bronze 
implement  which  he  believes  dtvtos  back  to 
centuries  before  Columbus  discovered 
America.  It  was  found  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley  below  undisturbed  alluvial  soil,  and 
ho  believes  it  to  be  a  relic  of  the  Norsemen, 
who  visited  America  about  1,000  years  ago, 
though  what  the  Norsemen  would  have  been 
doing  so  far  from  the  Atlantic  coast  is 
not  evident.  Mr.  Law  will  send  it  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  for  an 
opinion.  Mr.  Law  says  it  is  identical  with 
the  bronzes  in  the  British  Museum — made 
of  tin  and  copper— while  modern  bronze 
contains  zinc.  It  is  10  inches  long  and  in 
each  end  is  the  rusted  remains  of  an  iron  or 
steel  spike,  which  were  originally  held  in 
phieo  oy  set  screws,  one-fourth  inch  in  di- 
ameter, of  which  only  the  holes  remain. 
Through  the  body  of  the  implement,  possi- 
bly for  the  attachment  of  a  handle,  is  an  eye 
three  inches  long  and  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  wide  cut  in  two  by  a  centre  wedg^.  Cn 
one  side  is  a  small  circular  inscription  in 
Ecglish  capitals,  but  ir  is  not  evident  what 
it  reads,  though  the  letters  DAN  Mr.  Law  be- 
lieves to  indicate  its  Banish  origin. 

|  It  was  subsequently  found  that  the  cari- 
ous implement  was  of  modern  manufacture 
and  was  used  in  the  coal  mines  of  Germany. 
— Editor.] 
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